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PREFACE. 

Tiflfl  book  has  not  been  writt^i  without  many 
misgi^ingfl  as  to  its  probable  reception.  To 
carry  one  and  the  same  character  through  five 
seTeral  works  would  seem  to  be  a  wilful  OTer<- 
drawing  on  the  good^aature  ci  the  pubfict  and 
many  persons  may  very  reasonaUy  suf^se 
it  ajs  aet^  of  itself»  that  ought  to  inrite  a  rebuke^ 
To  this  natural  objection*  the  author  can  only 
say  thatf  if  he  has  committed  a  grave  fault  oa 
this  oocasi<Hi)9  his  readers  are  in  some  measure 
answerable  for  it^  The  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  more  advanced  career,  and  the  death» 
of  Leather  Stocking,  were  received,  has  cre- 
ated* in  the  mind  of  the  author  at  least,  a  sort 
of  necessity  for  giving  some  account  of  his 
younger  days.  In  short,  the  pictures  of  his 
life,  such  as  they  are,  were  already  so  complete 
as  to  excite  some  little  desire  to  see  the  *  study,* 
^m  which  they  have  all  been  drawn. 
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^The  Leatfaer-Stocking  Tales,''  now  foim 
fiomething  like  a  drama  in  fire  acts ;  coni]deteaa 
to  material  and  design,  though  quite  probably 
very  incomplete  as  to  execution.  Such  as  they 
are,  the  reading  world  has  them  before  it«  The 
author  hopes,  should  it  decide  that  this  par- 
ticular act,  the  last  in  execution,  though  the 
first  in  the  order  of  perusal,  is  not  the  best 
of  the  series,  it  will  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  the  worst.  More  than 
once,  he  has  been  tempted  to  bum  his  manu- 
script, and  to  turn  to  some  other  subject,  though 
he  has  met  with  an  encouragement,  in  the 
course  of  his  labours,  of  a  character  so  singular, 
as  to  be  worth  mentioning.  An  anonymous  let- 
ter from  England  has  reached  him,  written,  as 
he  thinks,  by  a  lady,  in  which  he  is  urged  to  do 
almost  the  very  thing  he  had  already  more  than 
half  executed ;  a  request  that  he  has  been  will- 
ing enough  to  construe  into  a  sign  that  his  at- 
tempt will  b9  partially  forgiren,  if  not  altoge- 
ther commended. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  characters 
and  scenery  of  this  tale.  The  former  are  fic^ 
titious,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  latter  is 


as  trae  to  nature  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  present  appearance  of  the  region  described, 
and  such  probable  conjectures  concerning  its 
ancient  state  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  ima- 
gination, enabled  the  writer  to  render  it.  The 
lake,  mountains,  yalley  and  forests,  are  all  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  exact ;  while  the  river, 
rock  and  shoal  are  faithful  transcripts  from  na- 
ture. Even  the  points  exist,  a  little  altered  by 
civilization,  but  so  nearly  answering  to  the  de- 
scriptions, as  to  be  easily  Recognized  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  scenery  of  the  particular 
region  in  question. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  of  this 
tale,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  stand  on  his  rights,  and  say  no 
more  than  he  deems  to  be  necessary.  In  the 
great  struggle  for  veracity  that  is  carrying  on 
between  History  and  Fiction,  the  latter  has  so 
often  the  best  of  it,  that  he  is  quite  willing  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  own  researches,  by  way 
of  settling  this  particular  point.  Should  it  ap. 
pear,  on  inquiry,  that  any  professed  historian, 
the  public  documents,  or  even  the  local  tradi- 
tions, contradict  the  statements  of  this  book^  the 
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writ»  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  circaaiataaM 
has  entirely  escaped  his  obsenration,  and  to  con* 
finss  bis  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  shonld  it 
be  found  that  the  annals  of  America  do  not  con* 
tain  a  syllable  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
now  laid  before  the  world,  as  he  firmly  bdieves 
investigation  will  show  to  be  the  case,  he  shall 
daira  for  his  l^end  just  as  moch  anthority  as 
it  deserves. 

There  is  a  respectable  clas3  of  novel-readers 
— respectable  for  numbers,  quite  as  luuch  as  for 
every  thing  else— who  have  often  been  likened 
to  the  man  that  ^  sings  when  he  reads,  and 
reads  when  he  sings.**  These  persons  are  ex- 
ceedingly imaginative  in  all  matters  of  feet,  and 
as  literal  as  a  school*boy*s  translation,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  poetry^  For  the  bendEit 
of  all  such  persons,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  that 
Judith  Hutter  is  Judith  Hutter,  and  not  Judith 
any  one  else ;  and,  generally,  that  wherever  a 
coincidence  may  occur  in  a  christian  name,  or 
in  the  colour  of  hair,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  can  properly  be  inferred  from  a  coincidence 
in  a  christian  name,  or  in  the  colour  of  hair. 
Long  «pKienee  bas  taught  the  wtiler  that  this 
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portion  of  his  readers  is  much  the  most  difficult 
to  please ;  and  he  would  respectfully  suggest, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  that  they  try  the 
experiment  of  reading  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion  as  if  they  were  intended  for  matters  of  fact. 
Such  a  plan  might  possibly  enable  them  to  be 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  fiction. 

There  is  another  class  of  readers — ^less  im 
portant  certainly,  in  a  republican  country,  inas- 
much as  it  is  materially  in  the  minority — ^which 
is  addicted  to  taking  things  as  they  are  offered, 
and  of  understanding  them  as  they  are  meant. 
These  persons  are  advised  to  commence  at 
chapter  first,  and  to  read  consecutively,  just  as 
far  as  the  occupation  may  prove  agreeable  to 
themselves,  and  not  a  page  beyond  it  Should 
any  of  this  class  reach  the  end  of  the  bookf 
and  fancy  the  time  spent  in  the  perusal  not  en- 
tirely thrown  away,  the  circumstance  will  afiford 
its  author  sincere  gratification. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"There  ia  a  pleasure  in  the  pathleaa  woodi^ 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shores 

There  b  society  where  none  intmdes, 

By. the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 

I  loYe'not  man  the. less,  but  nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal. 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  upiverse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  aU  ODDoeaL** 

ChOdeHsnU. 

On  the  human  imagination,  events  produce  the  eflfecti 
of  time.  Thus,  he  who  has  travelled  far  and  seen  much, 
IS  apt  to  fancy  that  he  has  lived  long ;  and  the  history  that 
most  ahounds  in  important  incidents,  soonest  assimies  the 
aspect  of  antiquity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  venerable  air  that  is  already  gathering  around  American 
annals.  . .  When  the  mind  reverts  to  the  earliest  days  of  co- 
lonial history,  the  period  seems  remote  and  obscure,  the 
thousand  changes  that  thicken  along  the  links  of  recollec- 
tions, throwing  back  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  a  day  so 
distant  as  seemingly  to  reach  the  mists  of  time;  and  yet 
four  lives  of  ordinary  duration  would  suffice  to  transmit, 
from  mouth  to  mouth,'  in  the  form  of  tradition,  all  that 
civilized  man  has  achieved  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
public. Although  New  York,  alone,  possesses  a  population 
materially  exceeding  that  of  either  of  the  four  smallest 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  or  materially  exceeding  that  of  the 
entire  Swiss  Confederation,  it  is  little  more  than  two  centu 
ries  since  the  Dutch  commenced  their  settlement,  rescuing 
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the  region  from  the  savage  state.  Thus,  what  seems  vene- 
rable by  an  accumulation  of  changes,  is  reduced  to  fiuni- 
liarity  when  we  come  seriously  to  consider  it  solely  in 
connection  with  time. 

This  glance  into  the  perspective  of  the  past,  will  prepare 
the  reader  to  lock  at  the  pictures  we  are  about  to  sketch, 
with  less  surprise  than  he  might  otherwise  feel ;  and  a  few 
additional  explanations  may  carry  him  back  in  imagination, 
to  the  precise  condition  of  society  that  we  desire  to  de- 
lineate. It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  settlements  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Hudson,  such  as  Claverack,  Kinder- 
hook,  and  even  Poughkeepsie,  were  not  regarded  as  safe 
from  Indian  incursions  a  century  since ;  and  there  is  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  wharves  of  Albany,  a  residence  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  that  has  loopholes  con- 
structed  for  defence  against  the  same  crafty  enemy,  although 
It  dates  fi^m  a  peri<xl  scarcely  so  distant.  Other  similar 
memorials  of  the  infency  of  the  country  uxe  to  be  found, 
scattered  throueh  what  is  now  deemed  the  very  centre  of 
American  civihzation,  affi>rding  the  plainest  proofe  that  all 
we  possess  of  security  from  invasion  and  hostile  violence, 
is  the  growth  of  but  little  more  than  the  time  that  b  fre* 
quently  filled  by  a  single  human  life. 

The  incidents  of  this  tale  occurred  between  the  years 
1740  and  1745,  when  the  settled  portions  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  were  confined  to  the  four  Atlantic  counties,  a 
narrow  belt  of  country  on  each  side  of  the  Hudson,  ex* 
tending  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls  near  its  head,  and  to  a 
few  advanced  **  neighbourhoods"  on  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Schoharie.  Broad  belts  of  the  virgin  wilderness,  not  only 
reached  the  shores  of  the  first  river,  but  they  even  cross^ 
It,  stretching  away  into  New  England,  and  affording  forest 
covers  to  the  noiseless  moccasin  of  the  native  warrior,  as 
he  trod  the  secret  and  bloody  war-path.  A  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  must  then  have 
offered  one  vast  expanse  of  woods,  relieved  by  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  fringe  of  cultivation  along  the  sea,  dotted 
by  the  glittering  sunkces  of  lakes,  and  intersected  by  the 
waving  lines  of  rivers.  In  such  a  vast  picture  of  solemn 
^itti£,  the  district  of  country  we  design  to  paint  sinks  into' 
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insigmficaiice,  though  we  feel  enoouraged  to  proceed  by  the 
conviction  that,  with  slight  and  immaterial  distinctions,  he 
who  succeeds  in  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  any  portion  of 
this  wild  region,  must  necessarily  convey  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  whole. 

Whatever  may  be  the  changes  produced  by  man,  the 
eternal  round  of  the  seasons  is  unbroken.  Sunmier  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  return  in  their  stated  order, 
with  a  sublime  precision,  affording  to  man  one  of  the  no* 
blest  of  all  the  occasions  he  enjoys  of  proving  the  high 
powers  of  his  far-reaching  mind,  in  compassing  the  laws 
that  control  their  exact  unifbrmity,  and  in  calculating  their 
never-ending  revolntionift.  Centuries  of  summer  suns  had 
warmed  the  tops  of  the  same  noble  oaks  and  pines,  sending 
their  heats  even  to  the  tenacious  roots,  when  voices  were 
heard  calling  to  each  other,  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  of 
which  the  leafy  surface  lay  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  a 
cloudless  day  in  June,  while  the  trunks  of  the  trees  rose  in 
gloomy  grandeur  in  the  shades  beneath.  The  calls  were 
m  difierent  tones,  evidently  proceeding  from  two  men  who 
had  lost  theit  way,  and  were  searching  in  di^rent  direc- 
tions for  their  path.  At  length  a  shout  proclaimed  success, 
and  presently  a  man  broke  out  of  the  tangled  labyrinth 
of  a  small  swamp,  emerging  into  an  opening  that  appeared 
to  have  been  formed  partly  by  the  ravages  of  the  wind, 
and  partly  by  those  of  fire.  This  little  area,  which  afibrded 
a  good  view  of  the  sky,  although  it  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  dead  trees,  lay  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  high  hills, 
or  low  mountains,  into  which  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  adjacent  country  was  broken. 

"  Here  is  room  to  breathe  in  I"  exclaimed  the  liberated 
forester^  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  under  a  clear  sky, 
shaking  his  huge  frame  like  a  mastiff  that  has  just  escaped 
from  a  snow-bank;  "Hurrah!  Deerslayer;  here  is  day- 
light, at  last,  and  yonder  is  the  lake." 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  second 
forester  dashed  aside  the  bushes  of  the  swamp,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  area.     After  makln;?  a  hurried  adjustment  of 
his  arms  and  disordered  dress,  he  joined  his  companion 
who  had  already  begun  his  dispositions  for  a  halt. 
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'<Do  you  know  this  spoti*'  demanded  the  one  called 
Deerslayer,  **  or  do  you  shout  at  the  sight  of  the  sunT' 

**  Both,  lady  hoth ;  I  know  the  spot,  and  am  not  sorry  to 
see  so  useful  a  fiiend  as  the  sun.  Now  we  have  got  the 
p'ints  of  the  compass  in  our  minds,  once  more,  and  't  will 
be  our  own  faults  if  we  let  any  thing  turn  them  topsy- 
turvy ag'in,  as  has  just  happened.  My  name  is  not  Hurry 
Harry,  if  this  be  not  the  very  spot  where  the  land-huntera 
'camped  the  last  summer,  and  passed  a  week.  See,  yonder 
are  the  dead  bushes  of  their  bower,  and  here  is  the  spring. 
Much  as  I  like  the  sun,  boy,  I  've  no  occasion  for  it  to  tell 
roe  it  is  noon ;  this  stomach  of  mine  is  as  good  a  time- 
piece  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  it  already  p'ints 
to  half  past  twelve.  So  open  the  wallet,  and  let  us  wind 
up  for  another  six  hours'  run." 

At  this  suggestion,  both  set  themselves  about  making  the 
preparations  necessary  for  their  usual  frugal,  hut  hearty, 
meal.  We  will  profit  by  this  pause  in  the  discourse  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  men,  hoth 
of  whom  are  destined  to  enact  no  insignificant  parts  in  our 
legend.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  noble 
specimen  of  vigorous  manhood,  than  was  oSeved  in  the 
person  of  him  who  called  himself  Hurry  Harry.  His  real 
name  was  Henry  March;  but  the  frontier-men  having 
caught  the  practice  of  giving  sobriqueta^  from  the  Indians, 
the  appellation  of  Hurry  was  far  oftener  applied  to  him 
than  his  proper  designation,  and  not  unfrequently  he  was 
termed  Hurry  Skurry,  a  nick-name  he  had  obtained  from  a 
dashing,  reckless,  off-hand  manner,  and  a  physical  rest- 
lessness that  kept  him  so  constantly  on  the  move,  as  to 
cause  him  to  be  known  along  the  whole  line  of  scattered 
habitations  that  lay  between  the  province  and  the  Canadas. 
The  stature  of  Hurry  Harry  exceeded  six  feet  four,  and 
being  unusually  well  proportioned,  his  strength  fully  re- 
alized the  idea  created  by  his  gigantic  frame.  The  face 
did  no  discredit  to  the  rest  of  the  man,  for  it  was  both  good- 
humoured  and  handsome.  His  air  was  free,  and  though 
his  manner  necessarily  partook  of  the  rudeness  of  a  border 
life,  the  grandeur  that  pervaded  so  noble  a  physique  pre- 
vented it  from  becommg  altogether  vulgar. 

Deerslayer,  as  Hurry  called  his  compamon,  was  a  very 


diierent  person  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  character.  In 
stature,  .he  stood  about  six  feet  in  his  moccasins,  but  his 
frame  was  comparatively  light  and  slender,  showing  muscles, 
however,  that  promised  unusual  agility,  if  not  unusual 
strength.  His  face  would  have  had  little  to  recommend  it 
except  youth,  were  it  not  for  an  expression  that  seldom 
&iied  to  win  upon  those  who  had  leisure  to  examine  it,  and 
to  yield  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  it  created.  This  ex- 
pression was  simply  that  of  guileless  truth,  sustained  by  an 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  sincerity  of  feeling,  that  ren- 
dered it  remarkable.  At  times  this  air  of  integrity  seemed 
to  be  so  simple  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  a  want  of  the 
usual  means  to  discriminate  between  artifice  and  truth ;  but 
few  came  in  serious  contact  with  the  man,  without  losing 
this  distrust  in  respect  for  his  opinions  and  motives. 

Both  these  fr(Hitier*men  were  still  young.  Hurry  having 
reached  the  age  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty,  while  Deerslayer 
was  several  years  his  junior.  Their  attire  needs  no  par- 
ticular description,  though  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  it  was 
composed  in  no  small  degree  of  dressed  deer-skins,  and  had 
the  usual  signs  of  belonging  to  those  who  passed  their  time 
between  the  skirts  of  civilized  society  and  the  boundless 
forests.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  some  attention  to 
smartness  and  the  picturesque  in  the  arrangements  of  Deer* 
slayer's  dress,  more  particularly  in  the  part  connected  witl 
his  arms  and  accoutrements.  His  rifle  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition, the  handle  of  his  hunting-knife  was  neatly  carved, 
his  powder-horn  was  ornamented  with  suitable  devices, 
lightly  cut  into  the  material,  and  his  shot-pouch  was  deco<: 
rated  with  wampum.  On  the  other  hand.  Hurry  Harry, 
either  from  constitutional  recklessness,  or  from  a  secret  con- 
sciousness how  little  his  appearance  required  artificial  aids, 
'^nvore  every  thing  in  a  careless,  slovenly  manner,  as  if  he 
felt  a  noble  scorn  for  the  trifling  accessories  of  dress  and 
ornaments.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  efl^t  of  his  fine  form  and 
great  stature  was  increased,  rather  than  lessened,  by  this 
unstudied  and  disdainful  air  of  indifference. 

"  Come,  Deerslayer,  fall  to,  and  prove  that  you  have  a 

Delaware  stomach,  as  you  say  you  hav6  had  a  Delaware 

edication,''  cried  Hurry,  setting  the  example  by  opening  his 

iiouth  to  receive  a  slice  of  cold  venison  steak  that  woulJ 
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have  OMife  an  eotue  meal  for  a Eiiro|nan  peaaul;  *< M  la 
Mf  and  prove  your  manliood  on  this  poor  devil  of  a  doei 
with  your  toeth»  as  you  've  already  done  with  yvNir  rifle." 

**  Kmjy  oay*  Hurry,  there 's  little  manhood  in  killing  a 
doe»  and  that,  too,  out  of  leaaon;  thou^  there  might  he 
somB  in  bringing  down  a  painter,  or  a  catamounty"  returned 
the  other,  diapomng  hin»elf  to  oomfriy.  **  The  Delawarae 
have  given  me  my  name,  not  bo  much  oa  account  of  a  bold 
hearty  as  on  account  of  a  quick  eye,  and  an  actyve  foot. 
There  may  not  be  any  eowardjfce  in  oveveoming  a  deer,  but 
sartain  it  is,  there ''s  no  great  valour." 

*'  The  Delawares,  themselves,  are  no  heroes,"  muttered 
Hurry  throu^  his  teeth,  the  mouth  being  too  ftdl  to  permit 
it  to  be  fairiy  opened,  **  or  they  woidd  never  have  aliowea 
them  loping  vagabonds,  the  Ming08,to  make  them  women." 

*^  That  matter  is  not  rightly  understood  «^  has  never  been 
rightly  explained,"  said  Deemlajrer  earnestly,  for  he  was  as 
zealous  a  friend,  as  Us  con^nuiicHi  was  dangerous  as  an 
oiemy ;  **  the  Mengwe  fill  the  woods  with  their  lies,  and 
misconceive  words  uid  treaties.  I  have  now  lived  ten  years 
with  the  Delawares,  and  know  them  to  be  as  manful  as  any 
other  ni^n,  when  the  proper  time  to  strike  comes." 

'<  Harkee,  Master  Deerslayer,  since  we  are  on  the  subject, 
we  may  as  well  open  our  minds  to  each  other  ^in  a  man-to- 
man way;  answ^  me  one  question ;  you  have  had  so  much 
ludc  among  the  game  as  to  have  gotten  a  tide,  it  would 
seem,  but  (hd  you  ever  hit  any  thing  human  or  intelligible : 
did  you  ev^  puU  trigger  on  an  inimy  that  was  capable  of 
pulling  one  upon  you  ?" 

Thfi  que^ion  ]Nroduoed  a  singular  coHaion  between  mor- 
tification and  correct  feding,in  the  bosom  of  the  youth,  that 
was  easily  to  be  traced  in  the  workings  of  his  ingenuous 
countenance.  The  struggle  was  short,  however;  upright- 
ness of  heart  soon  getting  the  better  of  fidse  pride,  and  fron- 
tier boastfukiess. 

"  To  own  the  truth,  I  never  did,"  answered  Deerslayer ; 
''  seeing  that  a  fitting  occasion  never  ofiered.  The  Dela- 
wares  have  been  peaceable  since  my  sojourn  with  'em,  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  onlawfiil  to  take  the  life  of  man,  except  in 
open  and  dnerous  warfare." 

*^  What  I  did  you  never  find  a  fellow  thieving  among  yimr 


tMpi  afid  iiito,  and  do  die  kiw  on  him,  with  ^r  owi; 
hands,  by  way  of  saving  the  magistrates  trouble,  m  the  set* 
tlsments,  aad  the  rogue  hinuelf  the  costs  of  die  suit  f 

«*I  am  ifto  trapperi  Hurry ,**  returned  the  young  man 
prottiiy }  *'  I  litre  by  the  nfle^  a  we'pon  at  whi<^  1 1^  not 
turn  my  back  on  any  man  of  my  ye^rs,  atween  the  Hudson 
and  the  St.  Lawrence^  I  never  ilSSer  e  skin  that  has  not  a 
hoie  la  its  head  besides  them  which  natur*  made  to  see  with, 
or  to  breathe  through.** 

^  Ay,  ay,  this  is  «U  very  well,  in  the  animal  way,  though 
it  makes  but  a  poor  figure  alongside  of  scalps  and  az^<* 
boshes.  Shooting  an  Indian  from  an  and«^ush  is  acting  up 
to  his  own  principles,  and  now  we  have  what  you  call  a 
law&l  war  on  our  haadS)  the  sooner  you  wipe  that  disgrace 
off  your  conscience,  the  sounder  will  be  your  sleep ;  if  it 
only  come  fhma  knowing  there  is  one  inimy  the  less  prowU 
ing  In  the  woods.  I  shall  not  frequent  your  society  long, 
friend  Natty,  unless  you  look  higher  than  four-footed  beasts 
to  practise  your  rifle  on." 

<*  Our  joume3r  is  nearly  ended,  yoa  say.  Master  March, 
and  we  oan  part  toHiight,  if  you  see  occasion.  I  have  a 
fri'nd  waiting  ftrr  me,^  who  will  think  it  no  disgrace  to  con« 
sort  with  a  ^low-creatur'  that  has  never  yet  slain  his  kind." 

^  I  wish  I  knew  what  has  brought  that  skulking  Delaware 
iaio  t^s  part  of  the  country  so  early  in  the  season,"  mut* 
teteA  Hurry  to  himself,  in  a  way  to  show  equally  distrust 
and  a  recklessness  of  its  betmyal.  '^  Where  did  you  say 
the  young  chief  was  lo  give  you  the  meeting  t" 

**  At  a  small,  round  rock,  near  die  foot  of  the  lake,  where, 
they  tell  me,  the  tribes  are  given  to  resorting  to  make  their 
treaties,  imd  to  bury  their  hatchets.  This  rock  have  I  often 
heard  the  Delawares  mention,  though  lake  and  rock  are 
ec^ually  strangers  to  me.  The  country  is  claimed  by  both 
Mmgos  and  Mohicans,  and  is  a  sort  of  common  territory  to 
fi'^h  and  hunt  through,  in  time  of  peace,  though  what  it 
may  become  in  war-time,  the  Lord  only  knows !" 

"  Common  territory  l"  exclaimed  Hurry,  laughing  aloud. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  Floating  Tom  Hutter  Woutd 
say  to  that  ?  He  claufns  the  lake  as  his  own  property,  m 
vartue  of  6fteen  years'  possession,  and  will  not  be  lik^y  to 


me  it  up  to  either  Mingo  or  Delavaie,  without  a  bttttfe 

for  it," 

'*  And  what  will  the  colony  say  to  euch  a  quanelt  AH 
this  country  must  have  some  owner,  the  .gentry  p'^hing 
their  cravings  into  the  wilderness,  even  where  they  never 
dare  to  ventur%  in  their  own  persons,  to  look  at  'em." 

*'  That  may  do  in  other  quarters  of  the  colony,  Deerslayer^ 
but  it  will  not  do  here.  Not  a  human  being,  the  Lord  ex* 
cepted,  owns  a  foot  of  s'ile  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Pen 
was  never  put  to  paper,  consaming  either  hill  or  valley, 
hereaway,  as  I  've  h^ud  old  Tom  say,  time  and  ag'in,  and 
so  he  claims  the  best  right  to  it  of  any  man  breathing ;  and 
what  Tom  claims,  he  Ul  be  very  likely  to  maintain." 

*^  By  what  I  've  heard  you  say.  Hurry,  this  floatiilg  Tom 
must  be  an  oncommon  mortal;  neither  Mingo,  Delaware, 
nor  Pale-Face.  His  possession,  too,  has  been  long,  by  your 
tell,  and  altogether  beyond  frontier  endurance.  What 's  the 
man's  history  and  natur'  1" 

<*  Why,  as  to  old  Tom's  human  natur',  it  is  not  much 
like  other  men's  human  natur',  but  more  like  a  musk-rat's 
human  natur',  seeing  that  he  takes  more  to  the  ways  of  that 
animal,  than  to  the  ways  of  any  other  fellow-creatur'. 
Some  think  he  was  a  free  liver  on  the  salt-water,  in  hia 
youth,  and  a  companion  of  a  sartam  Kidd,  who  was  hanged 
for  piracy,  long  afore  you  and  I  were  bom,  or  acquainted, 
and  that  he  came  up  into  these  regions,  thinking  that  the 
king's  cruisers  could  never  cross  the  mountains,  and  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  plunder  peaceably  in  the  woods." 

^'  Then  he  was  wrong.  Hurry ;  very  wrong.  A  man  can 
enjoy  plunder  peaceably  nowhere." 

*'  That 's  much  as  iSa  turn  of  mind  may  happen  to  be. 
I  've  known  them  that  never  could  enjoy  it  at  all,  unless  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  jollification,  and  them  ag'in  that  enjoyed  it 
best  in  a  comer.  Some  men  have  no  peace  if  they  don't 
find  plunder,  and  some  if  they  do.  Human  natur'  is  crooked 
in  these  matters.  Old  Tom  seems  to  belong  to  neither  set, 
as  he  enjoys  his,  if  plunder  he  has  really  got  j  with  his  dar- 
ters, in  a  very  quiet  and  comfortable  way,  and  wishes  fox 


no  more." 


**Xjf  he  has  darters,  too;  I've  heard  the  Delaware^ 


^ 


whfi  Ve  hunted  this-a-way,  tell  their  idstories  of  these  yocmg 
women.    Is  there  no  mother.  Hurry  1" 

**  There  was  once^  as  in  reason ;  but  she  has  now  been 
dead  and  sunk  these  two  good  years." 

**  Anan  ?"  said  Deerslayer,  looking  up  at  his  companion 
in  a  little  surprise. 

"  Dead  and  sunk,  I  say,  and  I  hope  that 's  good  Kngllah. 
The  old  feUow  lowered  his  wife  into  the  lake,  by  way  of 
seeing  the  last  t>f .  her,  as  I  can  testify,  being  an  eye-witness 
of  the  ceremony ;  but  whether  Tom  did  it  to  save  digging, 
which  is  no  easy  job  among  roots,  or  out  c^  a  consait  that 
water  washes  away  sin  sooner  than  'arth,  is  more  than  I 
can  say.'* 

^  Was  the  poor  woman  oncommon  wicked,  that  her  hus- 
band should  take  so  much  pains  with  her  body!" 

'^  Not  onreasonable ;  though  she  had  her  faults.  I  con- 
sider Judith  Hutter  to  have  been  as  graceful,  and  about  as 
likely  to  make  a  good  ind,  as  any  woman  who  had  lirod  so 
long  beyond  the  sound  of  church  bells ;  and  I  conclude  old 
Tom  sunk  her  as  much  by  way  of  «Kinn^  pains,  as  by  way 
of  taking  it.  There  was  a  little  steel  in  her  temper,  it 's 
true,  and,  as  old  Hutter  is  pretty  much  flint,  they  struck  out 
sparks  once-and-a-while,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  might  be 
said  to  live  amicable  like.  When  they  did  kindle,  the 
Ibteners  got  some  such  insights  into  th^ir  past  lives,  as  one 
gets  into  the  darker  parts  of  the  woods,  when  a  stray  gleam 
of  sunshine  finds  its  way  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
But  Judith  I  shall  always  esteem,  as  it 's  recommend  enough 
to  one  woman  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a  creatur'  as  her 
darter,  Judith  Hutter !" 

**Ay,  Judith  was  the  name  the  Delawares  mentioned, 
/hough  it  was  pronounced  after  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
From  their  discourse,  I  do  not  think  the  girl  would  much 
please  njy  fancy." 

<<  Thy  fancy  1"  exclaimed  March,  taking  fire  equally  at 
the  indifierence  and  at  the  presumption  of  his  companion, 
**  what  the  devil  have  you  to  do  widi  a  fancy,  and  that,  too, 
Gonsaming  one  like  Judith  ?  You  are  but  a  boy— «  sap'jhig, 
that  has  scarce  got  root.  Judith  has  had  men  among  her 
suitors,  ever  since  she  was  fifteen ;  whicA  is  now  near  6^ 


ymn ;  aai  irill  aot  be  «pt  even  to  eeet  a  lode  upoa  a  bili 
grown  cieatur'  like  you  1 

'^  It  is  June,  and  there  is  not  a  doud  atween  us  and  the 
sun,  Hurry,  so  ail  this  heat  is  not  wanted,"  answered  the 
other,  altogether  undisturbed ;  **  any  one  may  have  a  fancy, 
and  a  squirrel  has  a  right  to  make  up  his  inind  touching  • 
catamount/' 

*'  Ay,  but  it  might  not  be  wise,  always,  to  let  the  cata* 
mount  know  it,"  growled  March.  *<  But  you  're  young  and 
thoughtless,  and  I'll  overkx)k  your  ignorance,  Oome, 
Deerslayer,"  he  added,  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  after 
pausing  a  moment  to  reflect,  '*  come,  Deerslayer^  we  are 
sworn  fri'nds,  and  will  not  quarrel  about  a  light-minded, 
jiltingjade,  just  because  she  happens  to  be  handsome;  more 
especially  as  you  have  never  seen  hw,  Judith  is  only  for  a 
man  whose  teeth  show  the  full  marks,  and  it 's  foolish  to  be 
afeard  of  a  boy.  What  did  the  Delawaies  say  of  the  hus- 
sy;  for,  an  Indian,  after  all,  has  his  notions  of  woroan-kind, 
as  well  as  a  white  roan?" 

^  They  said  she  was  fair  to  look  on,  and  pleasant  of 
speech  $  but  over-given  to  admirers,  and  light-minded." 

"  They  are  devils  incarnate  1  After  all,  what  schodmaster 
18  a  match  for  an  Indian,  in  looking  into  natur'  1  Some 
people  think  they  are  only  good  on  a  trail,  <»  the  war-path, 
but  I  say  that  they  are  plulosophers,  and  understand  a  man, 
as  well  as  they  understand  a  beaver,  and  a  woman  as  well 
as  they  understand  either.  Now  that 's  Judith's  character 
JO  a  riband  1  To  own  the  truth  to  you,  Deerslayer,  I  should 
•ave  married  the  gal  two  years  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
two  particular  things,  one  of  which  was  this  very  light- 

<^ And  what  may  have  been  the  other?"  demanded  the 
hunter,  who  continued  to  eat  like  one  that  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  subject. 

'* T'other  was  an  unsartainty  about  her  having  me. 
The  hussy  is  handsome,  and  sJob  knows  it.  Boy,  not  a 
tree  that  is  i^rowing  in  these  hills  is  straighter,  or  waves  in 
the  wind  wkh  an  easier  bend,  nor  did  you  ever  see  the  do« 
Ihit  bounded  with  a  more  nat'ral  motion.  If  that  was  aU 
every  tongue  would  sound  her  praises;  but  she  has  sttoh 


thet  I  find  it  hard  to  0Terkx>k  thenii  and 
I  fiwear  I  'L  never  visit  the  lake  ag'in,'' 

^*  Which  is  the  reason  that  you  always  come  hack  1  No- 
thing is  ever  made  more  sure  by  sweanag  about  it." 

^  Ahy  Deerslayer,  you  are  a  novelty  in  these  partic'krs 
keeping  as  true  to  edication  as  if  ;fou  had  never  left  the  set* 
dements.  With  me  the  case  is  difimnt,  apd  I  never  want 
to  clinch  an  idee,  that  I  do  not  feel  a  wish  to  swear  about  it. 
If  you  know'd  all  that  I  know  oonsarning  Judith^  you'd  find 
a  justification  for  a  little  cursing.  Now,  the  eSo^n  some- 
times stray  over  to  the  lake,  from  the  fbrt^  on  the  Mohawk, 
to  fish  and  hunt,  and  then  the  creatur'  seeqas  beside  herself  I 
You  can  see  it  in  the  manner  in  which  she  wears  her  finery, 
and  the  airs  she  gives  hersdbf  with  the  gallants." 

'^That  is  unseemly  in  a  poor  man's  darter,"  retumed 
Deerslayer  gravely,  ^*  the  <^c^ra  are  all  gentiy,  and  can 
only  look  on  such  as  Judith  with  evil  intentions*" 

**  There 's  the  unsartainty,  and  the  damper  1  I  have  my 
misgivings  about  a  particular  captain,  and  Jude  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  her  own  fi>lly,  if  I  'm  wrong.  On  the  whole, 
I  wish  to  look  upon  her  as  modest  and  beooming,  and  yet 
the  olouds  that  drive  among  these  hills  are  not  more  unsar- 
tain.  Not  a  doa^i  white  men  have  ev»  laid  eyes  upon  her, 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  yet  her  airs,  with  two  or  three 
of  these  officers,  are  extinguishers !" 

**  I  would  think  no  more  of  suoh  a  woman,  but  turn  my 
mind  altogether  to  the  fi)rest|  ik^  will  never  deceive  yen, 
being  ordered  and  ruled  by  a  hand  that  never  wavers." 

**  If  you  know'd  Judith,  you  would  see  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  say  this,  than  it  woidd  bo  lo  do  it.  Could  I  bring 
my  mind  to  be  easy  about  the  offieers^  I  would  carry  the 
gal  off  to  the  Mohawk  by  foroe^  make  her  marry  me  in 
spite  of  her  whiffling,  ae4  leave  old  Tom  to  Uw  care  of 
Hetty,  his  other  child,  who,  if  she  be  not  est  handaome,  or 
as  quick-witted  as  her  sisler,  is  much  the  most  dukifiil." 

'<  Is  there  another  bird  in  the  same  nest  ?"  aj^ked  Deer- 
slayer,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  spt&es  of  half«awekened 
curiosity<-*<<  the.Delawares  spoke  to  me  only  of  eue." 

*'  That 's  nat'ral  enough,  when  Judith  Hutter  and  Hetiy 
Hutter  are  m  questbn*  Hetty  is  only  eeraely,  while  hnr 
sister,  1 1^  thee^  boy,  is  such  another  as  is  not  to  be  fiMriid 


M  not  DnpttLATnu 

•tireea  this  and  the  aea :  Juditfi  is  as  ftiU  of  wit,  and  tal^ 
and  cunning,  as  an  old  Indian  oretor,  while  poor  Hetty  k 
at  the  best  but  *  compass  meant  us.*  *' 

**  Anan  f '  inquired,  again,  the  DeerslaTer. 

**  Why,  what  the  oScen  call  *  compass  meant  us,*  which 
I  understand  to  signify  thai  she  means  always  to  go  in  the 
right  direction,  but  sometimes  doesn't  know  how.  *  Com- 
pass* for  the  p*int,  and  *  meant  us'  for  the  intention*  No, 
poor  Etetty  is  what  I  caU  on  the  varge  of  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  die  stumbles  on  one  side  of  the  Ime,  and  some* 
times  on  t'other." 

**Them  are  beings  that  the  Lord  has  in  his  'special 
care,**  said  Deerslayer,  scdemnly ;  **fbr  he  looks  carefully 
to  all  who  fall  short  of  their  proper  share  of  reason.  The 
Redskins  hcmour  and  respect  them  who  are  so  gifled» 
knowing  that  the  Evil  Spirit  delights  more  to  dwell  in  an 
artful  Uxly,  than  in  one  that  has  no  cunning  to  work 
upon.** 

*^I1i  answer  for  it,  then,  that  he  will  not  remain  long 
with  poor  Hetty — ^for  the  child  is  just  *  compass  meant  us,* 
as  I  have  told  you.  Old  Tom  has  a  feeling  for  the  gal, 
and  so  has  Judith,  quick-witted  and  glorious  as  she  is  her- 
self; else  would  I  not  answer  for  her  being  altogether-  safe 
among  the  sort  of  men  that  sometimes'  meet  on  the  lake 
shore." 

*^  I  thought  this  water  an  onknown  and  little-frequented 
sheet,"  observed  the  Deerslayer,  evidently  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  being  too  near  the  world. 

**It*s  all  that  lad,  the  eyes  of  twenty  white  men  never 
having  been  laid  on  it ;  still,  twenty  true-bred  frontier-men 
•—hunters,  and  trappers,  and  scouts,  and  the  like,— can  do 
a  deal  of  mischief  if  they  try.  'T  would  be  an  awful  thing 
to  me,  Deerslayer,  did  I  find  Judith  married,  after  an  absence 
of  six  months !" 

<^Have  you  the  gal's  foith,  to  incoorage  you  to  hope 
otherwise  7" 

**  Not  at  all.  I  know  not  how  it  is — I  'm  good-looking, 
Doy ;  that  much  I  can  see  in  any  spring  on  which  the  sun 
shmes— -and  yet  I  could  never  get  the  hussy  to  a  promise, 
or  even  a  cordial  willing  smile,  though  she  will  laugh  by 
the  hoiir.    If  she  has  dared  to  marry  m  my  absence,  she'l 


lit  Ub0  ta  know  (be  jgiemam  of  widoirlMoclg  afino  ai»  m 
Iweaty!** 

<*  Yoa  would  not  harm  the  man  she  had  diOMB»  Hairy, 
simply  because  aha  found  him  more  to  her  liking  than  your- 
■elf?'* 

<^  Why  not}  If  an  enemy  crosses  my  path,  will  I  not 
beat  him  out  of  it !  Look  at  me — am  I  a  man  like  to  let 
any  sneaking,  crawling,  skin-trader,  get  the  better  of  me  in 
a  matter  that  touches  me  as  near  as  the  kindnflRS  of  Juditfc 
Hutter?  Besides,  when  we  live  beyond  law,  we  must  be 
our  own  judges  and  executioners.  And  if  a  man  thevld 
be  found  dead  in  the  woods,  who  is  there  to  say  who  slew 
biniy  even  admitting  that  the  CMony  took  the  matter  in 
itar^,  and  made  a  stir  about  it?" 

*^If  that  man  should  be  Judith  Hutter^s  husband,  afier 
what  has  passed,  I  might  tell  mough,  at  least,  to  piit  the 
Colony  on  the  trail." 

"Youl — half-grown,  venison-hunting  bantling  1  Yoa, 
dare  to  think  of  informing  against  Hurry  Harry  wl  so  much 
as  a  matter  touching  a  mmk,  or  a  woodchuck  I" 

*<  I  would  dare  to  sjpeak  truth.  Hurry,  consaming  yoa, 
or  any  man  that  ever  lived." 

March  looked  at  his  companion,  for  a  moment,  in  siknt 
amasEeinent;  then  adzing  him  by  the  throat,  with  both 
hands,  he  shook  his  comparatively  slight  frame,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  menaced  the  dislocation  of  some  of  the  bones. 
Nor  was  this  done  jocularly,  for  anger  flashed  from  the 
giant^s  eyes,  and  there  were  certain  signs,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  much  more  earnestness  than  the  occasion  would 
appear  to  call  for.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  intention 
of  March,  and  it  is  probable  there  was  none  settled  in  his 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  unusually  aroused;  and 
most  men  who  found  themselves  throt^^^  by  one  of  a 
mould  so  gigantic,  in  such  a  mood,  and  in  a  solitude  so 
deep  and  helpless,  would  have  folt  intimidated,  and  tempted 
to  yield  even  the  rignt.  Not  to,  howeveri  widi  Deeislayer. 
His  oouatenanoe  remained  immoved;  his  hand  dkl  not 
shake,  and  his  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  that  did  QOt 
^tag^  to  the  artifice  of  louder  tones,  even*  by  way  of 
proving  its  owner's  resdutioa. 
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noantain,**  he  nidy  quietly,  ^  but  nothing  be«de  titith  irfE 
you  shake  from  me.  It  ia  probable  that  Judith  Hutter  has 
no  husband  to  slay,  and  you  may  never  have  a  chance  ta 
waylay  one,  else  would  I  tell  her  of  your  threat,  in  tht 
first  conversation  I  held  with  the  gal." 

March  released  his  gripe,  and  sat  regarding  the  other,  ir 
silent  astonishment. 

**  I  thought  we  had  been  friends,"  he  at  length  added-* 
**  but  you  *ve  got  the  last  secret  of  mine,  that  will  ever 
enter  your  ears." 

*^  I  want  none,  if  they  are  to  be  like  this.  I  know  w« 
live  in  the  woods,  Hurry,  and  are  thought  to  be  beyond 
human  laws  —  and  perhaps  we  are  so,  in  fact,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  right — but  there  is  a  law,  and  a  law  maker,  that 
rule  across  the  whole  continent.  He  that  flies  in  the  face 
of  either,  need  not  call  me  firi'nd." 

"  Damme,  Deerslayer,  if  I  do  not  believe  you  are,  at 
heart,  a  Moravian,  and  no  fair-minded,  plain*dealing  hunter, 
as  you  've  pretended  to  be !" 

*^  Fair-minded  or  not.  Hurry,  you  will  find  me  as  plain- 
dealing  in  deeds,  as  I  am  in  words.  But  this  giving  way 
to  sudden  anger  is  foolish,  and  proves  how  little  you  have 
sojourned  with  the  red  men.  Ju<hth  Hutter  no  doubt  is  still 
single,  and  you  spoke  but  as  the  tongue  ran,  and  not  as  the 
heart  felt.  There 's  my  hand,  and  we  will  say  and  think 
no  more  about  it." 

Hurry  seemed  more  surprised  than  ever ;  then  he  burst 
forth  in  a  loud  good-natured  laugh,  which  brought  tears  to 
his  eyes.  After  this,  he  accept^  the  offered  hand,  and  the 
parties  became  friends. 

^*  'T  would  have  been  foolish  to  quarrel  about  an  idee,** 
March  cried,  as  he  resumed  his  meal,  **and  more  like 
lawyers  in  the  towns,  than  like  sensible  men  in  the  woods. 
They  tell  me,  Deerslayer,  much  ill  blood  grows  out  of 
idees,  among  the  people  in  the  lower  counties,  and  that 
they  sometimes  get  to  extremities  upon  them." 

^  That  do  they-— that  do  they ;  and  about  other  matters 
that  might  better  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
have  heard  the  Moravians  say  that  there  are  lands  in  which 
men  quarrel  even  consaming  their  religion ;  and  if  thep* 
san  g^  their  tempars  up  on  such  a  subject,  Hurry,  ttw  Lord 
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bave  marcy  on  *em.  Howsever,  there  is  no  occasion  fat 
our  following  their  example,  and  more  especially  about  a 
husband  that  this  Judith  Hutter  may  never  see,  or  never 
wish  to  see.  For  my  part,  I  feel  more  cur'osity  about  the 
feeble-witted  sister,  than  about  your  beauty.  There's 
something  that  comes  close  to  a  man's  feelm^,  when  he 
meets  with  a  fellow  creatur'  that  has  all  the  outward  show 
of  an  accountable  mortal,  and  who  fails  of  being  what  he 
seems,  only  through  a  lack  of  reason.  This  is  bad  enough 
in  a  man,  but  wh^n  it  comes  to  a  woman,  and  she  a  young, 
and  may*be  a  winning  creatur',  it  touches  all  the  pitifiil 
thoughts  his  natur'  has.  God  knows.  Hurry,  that  such  poor 
things  are  defenceless  enough  with  all  their  wits  about  'em ; 
but  it's  a  cruel  fortun'  whc»a  that  great  p.otector  and  guide 
fails  'em." 

'*  Harkee,  Deerslayer — ^you  know  what  the  hunters,  and 
trappers,  and  peltry*men  in  general  be;  and  their  best 
friends  will  not  deny  that  they  are  headstrong  and  given  to 
having  their  own  way,  without  much  bethinking  'em  of 
other  people's  rights,  or  feelin's — and  yet  I  don't  think  the 
man  is  to  be  found,  in  all  this  region,  who  would  ham 
Hetty  Hutter,  if  he  could ;  no,  not  even  a  red^skin." 

**  Therein,  fri'nd  Hurry,  you  do  the  Delawares,  at  least, 
and  all  their  allied  tribes,  only  justice,  fer  a  red*skin  looks 
upon  a  being  thus  struck  by  God's  power,  as  especially  under 
his  care.  I  rejoice  to  hear  what  you  say,  hows^er,  I  re* 
joice  to  hear  it ;  but  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to  tuni  towards 
the  aflemoon's  sky,  had  we  not  better  strike  the  trail  i^in, 
and  make  forward,  that  we  may  get  an  opportunity  of  se^ 
ing  these  wonderful  sisters  ?" 

Harry  Mareh  giving  a  cheerfbl  assent,  the  remnants  of 
the  meal  were  soon  collected ;  then  the  travellera  shouldered 
their  packs,  resumed  their  arms,  and,  quitting  the  little  area 
of  light,  they  again  plunged  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the 

•tXTBit. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

^Tbrni^  pMwif  fl«m  Urn  ltkie*B 
.  And  Um  hunter**  hearth  away ; 
For  the  time  of  flowen,  dot  the  rammer'f  pridt^ 
Daughter !  then  canst  not  stay." 

OvKtwoadventurenhadnolfiurlogo.  HttfiyinewtfaR 
4iiectioiif  as  iooD  as  he  had  found  the  open  spot  and  tbm 
^ring,  and  be  now  led  on  with  the  confident  step  of  a  man 
vasured  of  his  object.  The  forest  was  dark,  as  a  matter  of 
eooxae,  but  it  was  no  longer  obstructed  by  undar-toish,  and 
the  footing  was  firm  and  dry.  After  proceeding  near  a 
waifOf  Afaich  stopped,  and  b^an  to  cast  aboul  him  with  an 
BiquiriBg  looJt,  eyamining  the  difierent  objects  with  cave, 
wad  occasionally  turning  &  eyes  on  the  trunks  of  the  frUen 
trees,  with  which  the  ground  was  well  sprinUed,  as  b  usually 
the  case  in  an  American  wood,  especially  in  those  parts  of 
-dm  country  where  timber  has  not  yet  become  Valuable. 

**  This  must  be  the  place,  Deenlayer,'*  March  at  length 
ofaaerfad ;  ^  here  is  a  l)eech  by  the  Me  of  a  hesriock,  with 
tiiree  pines  at  hand,  and  yonder  is  a  white  bircli  with  a 
takken  top ;  and  yet  I  see  no  rock,  norany  of  the  brancfaas 
bant  down,  as  I  told  you  would  be  the  case.** 

**  Broken  branches  are  onskilfiil  landmarks,  as  the  least- 
coqier'enoed  know  that  branches  don't  often  break  of  them* 
«ehres,"  returned  the  other;  ** and  they  also  kad  to  suspi- 
cion and  discoveries.  The  Delawares  never  trust  to  l«ok!ni 
hraaehes,  unless  it  is  in  finendly  times,  and  oa  an  open  traiL 
As  fiir  the  beeches,  and  pinas,  and  hemlocks,  why,  they  are 
lo  be  seen  on  all  ^ides  of  us,  not  only  by  two  mad  three's, 
hut  by  forties,  and  fifties,  and  hundreds.'' 
^  ^*  Very  true,  Deerslayer,  but  you  never  calculate  cat  pOi 
aition.    Here  is  a  beech  and  a  hemlock——" 

'*Ye8,  and  there  is  another  beech  and  a  hemlock,  as 
loving  as  two  brothers,  or,  for  that  matter,  more  loving  than 
some  brothers ;  and  yonder  are  others,  for  neither  tree  is  a 
rarity  in  these  woods.  I  fear  me.  Hurry,  you  are  better  at 
Inpjriag  beaver  wA  abooting  bean,  than  at  hading  aa  a 
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**  NofW,  Deeniay«ry  this  ia  one  of  your  DeJairai«  pwtan 
sioDS,  for,  bang  me  if  I  aae  aay  tliiiig  but  tbeio  tresis  wUck 
do  aeem  to  start  up  around  U8»  in  a  most  cnaeeoiBitBUa  and 
peiplexing  mann^." 

*«  Look  tbis-a-way,  Hurry— bore,  in  a  line  witb  tbe  bladt 
oak  ***  don't  you  see  tbe  crooked  sapling  tbat  is  booked  up 
in  tbe  brancbes  of  Uie  bass-wood»  near  it  1  Now,  tbat  sap^* 
ling  was  once  snow-ridden,  and  got  tbe  bead  by  its  weighs 
but  it  never  straigbtened  itself,  and  &slened  ftself  in  amottff 
tkm  bass-wood  Iffancbes  in  tbe  way  you  see.  Tbe  hand  of 
nan  did  that  act  of  kindness  for  it." 

<*Tbat  band  was  mmeP  ezclainwd  Hurry;  **I  found 
Ae  slender,  young  thing,  bent  to  the  airtb,  like  an  unlbitii* 
■ate  creator'  borne  down  by  mislbrtune,  and  stuck  it  ap 
where  you  see  it.  After  all,  Deerslayer,  I  muat  ailow^ 
you're  getting  to  have  an  <»Eiconunon  good  eye  loc  the 
woods  r^ 

"T is*  improving.  Hurry-— 'tis  impioviag»  J  will  ms^ 
knowledge;  but  'tis  still  only  a  child's  eye,  compared  to 
some  I  know.  There  'a  Tamenund,  now,  thcNigh  a  man  so 
M  tbat  few  remember  when  he  was  in  bis  prime.  Tamo* 
ttund  lets  ootyng  escape  his  look,  which  is  more  like  the 
seent  of  a  hound,  than  tbe  sight  c^  an  eya.  -Then  Unoas> 
libe  fiither  of  C^ingacbgook^  and  the  lawfid  chief  of  the 
Mohicans,  is  another  that  it  is  almost,  hopeless  to  pass  un* 
saan.  I  'm  im]»ov]ng,  I  will  allow— I  'm  inqpnmagt  but 
flur  from  besng  perfect,  as  yet" 

^  And  who  is  this  Cfalngachgook,  of  whcmi  you  taBc  ao 
lanch,  Deerslayer?"  asked  Hurry,  as  he  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  righted  sapling ;  <*  a  loping  red-skin,  at  the 
best,  I  make  no  question." 

«*  Not  so,  Horry,  but  tbe  best  of  loping  red-skins,  as  yon 
sail  'em.  If  he  had  his  rights,  he  would  be  a  great  eUef  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  is  only  a  biave  and  just*mittded  Delawaiei 
fespected,  and  even  obeyed  in  some  things,  'tis  true,  but  of 
a  fellen  race,  and  belonging  to  a  fallen  people.  Ah !  Ham 
March,  'twould  warm  the  heart  within  you  to  ait  in  tfaeiv 
Mges  of  a  winter's  night,  and  listen  to  the  traditiooa  of  thi 
aacjant  greatness  and  power  of  the  Mohioa&ar' 
8* 
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wHurlne,  friend  Natbamel,**  itid  H1W7,  itoppBg 
U>  fiice  his  oompanion,  in  order  that  his  words  might  cufjr 
greater  weight  with  them,  **  if  a  man  bdieved  aU  that  other 
people  choose  to  say  in  their  own  fiiTour,  he  might  get  «a 
orersized  opinioo  of  them,  and  an  undcnrsiaed  opinioa  of 
himself.  The»e  red-skins  are  notable  boastets,  and  I  sel 
down  more  than  half  of  their  traditions  as  pure  talk." 

'^  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  Hurry,  1 11  not  deny 
H,  for  I  'to  seen  it,  and  beliere  it.  lliey  do  boast,  but  thoa 
that  is  a  gift  from  natur*.;  and  it 's  sinfiil  to  withstand  natural 
gifts.    See ;  this  is  the  spot  you  come  to  find  1" 

Thb  remark  cut  short  the  discourse,  and  both  the  men 
now  gave  all  their  attention  to  the  object  immediately  before 
diem.  Deerslayer  pcnnted  out  to  has  oompanion  the  trunk 
<^a  huge  linden,  or  bass-wood,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ian* 
giiage  of  the  country,  which  had  filled  its  time,  and  fiUlea 
by  its  own  weight.  This  tree,  like  so  many  millions  of  its 
'brethren,  lay  where  it  had  iallaA,  and  was  mouldering  under 
the  slow,  but  certain  influence  of  the  seasons.  The  decay, 
however,  had  attacked  its  centre,  even  while  it  stood  erect, 
in  the  pride  of  vegetation,  hollowing  out  its  heart,  as  disease 
sometimes  destroys  the  vitals  of  animal  life,  even  while  a 
fiur  exterior  is  presented  to  the  observer.  As  the  trunk  lay 
stretched  fat  near  a  hundred  feet  along  the  earth,  the  quick 
eye  of  the  hunter  detected  this  peculiarity,  and,  ftom  this 
and  other  circumstances,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  tree  of  which 
March  was  in  search. 

^  Ay,  here  we  have  what  we  want,^  cried  Hurry,  looking 
in  at  the  larger  end  of  the  linden ;  ^  every  thing  is  as  snug 
as  if  it  had  be^a  left  in  an  old  woman's  cupboard.  Come, 
lend  me  a  hand,  Deerslayer,  and  we  '11  be  afknt  in  half  aa 
hour.** 

At  this  call  the  hunter  joined  his  companion,  and  the  two 
Ireht  to  work  deliberately,  and  regularly,  like  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  sort  of  thing  in  which  they  were  employed.  In 
die  first  place,  Hurry  removed  some  pieces  of  bark  that  lay 
before  the  large  opening  in  the  tree,  and  which  the  other 
declared  to  be  disposed  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  attract  attention,  than  to  ccnceal  the  cover,  had 
ttiy  straggler  passed  that  way.  The  two,  then,  drew  out  a 
baric  canoe,  contauiing  its  seatsi  paddles,  and  other  wgi^ 


e^en  to  fishiiig  lines  and  rods.  This  veatri  vas  by 
DO  means  small;  but  such  was  its  comparative  lightness, 
and  so  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  Hunyy  that  tjto  latter 
shouldered  it  with  seeming  ease,  declining  all  assistance, 
even  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  the  awkward  position  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  hold  it 

<'  Lead  ahead,  Deerslayer,"  said  March,  ^*  and  open  the 
bushes ;  the  rest  I  can  do  for  myself." 

The  other  obeyed,  and  the  men  left  the  spot,  Deerdayer 
clearing  the  way  for  his  companion,  and  inclining  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  lefl,  as  the  latter  directed.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  they  both  broke  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  light  of 
the  sun,  on  a  low  gravelly  point,  that  was  washed  by  water 
on  quite  half  its  outline. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from  the  lips  of  Dew- 
slayer,  an  exclamation  that  was  low  and  guardedly  made, 
however,  for  his  habits  were  much  more  thoughtful  and  re* 
gulated  than  those  of  the  reckless  Hurry,  when,  on  reaching 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  the  view  that  unexpectedlv 
met  his  gaze.  It  was,  in  truth,  sufficiently  striking  to  menf 
a  brief  description.  On  a  level  with  the  point  lay  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  so  placid  and  limpid,  that  it  resembled  a 
bed  of  the  pure  mountain  atmosphere,  compressed  into  a 
setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its  length  was  about  three  leagues, 
while  its  breadth  was  irregular,  expanding  to  half  a  league, 
or  even  more,  opposite  to  the  point,  and  contracting  to  less 
than  half  that  distance,  more  to  the  southward.  Of  course, 
its  margin  was  irregular,  being  indented  by  bays,  and  broken 
by  many  projecting,  low  points.  At  its  northern,  or  nearest 
end,  it  was  bounded  by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower  land 
falling  off,  east  and  west,  gracefully  relieving  the  sweep  oi 
the  outline.  Still  the  character  of  the  country  was  moun- 
tainous ;  high  hills,  or  low  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water,  on  quite  nine-tenths  of  its  circuit.  The  except 
tions,  indeed,  only  served  a  little  to  vary  the  scene ;  and  even 
beyond  the  parts  of  the  shore  that  were  comparatively  low, 
the  back-ground  was  high,  though  more  distant. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  scene  were  its 
solemn  solitude,  and  sweet  repose.  On  all  sides,  wherever 
the  eye  turned,  nothing  met  it  but  the  mirror-like  surface  of 
the  lake,  the  placid  view  of  heaven,  and  the  dense  setting  at 


iv^od*.  80  lick  and  ieeey  ^»er»  tiM  oudiiMs  df  te 
thai  aeaioe  aa  opcviiig  oeold  ba  aeoh  tha  wlwla  viBiUa  aarA, 
from  the  roandad  aM>antaiii4op  to  tha  wam'a  adjge,  proaaat 
ing  one  unvaried  hue  of  aabrofcan  Teidure.  As  if  iragete* 
tKNi  wave  not  satiiriBad  with  a  triumph  ao  conq>latet  the  tnaa 
overhung  the  lake  itself,  shooting  oat  towards  the  light ;  and 
there  were  miles  akmg  its  eastern  shore,  whaie  a  bMt  might 
have  pulled  beneath  this  hranehea  of  dark  Rembrandt-look- 
ing hemlocks,  **  quivering  aspens,**  and  melancholy  pines. 
In  a  word,  the  hand  of,  man  had  never  yet  defiieed  or  de- 
formed any  part  of  this  native  scene,  which  lay  bathed  in 
the  sun-light,  a  glorious  picture  of  affluent  ibrest-grandaur, 
softened  by  the  balmmeas  of  June,  and  rdiaved  by  the  beau- 
tiful variety  affi>rded  by  the  presence  of  ao  broad  an  azpanae 
of  water. 

^^This  is  gnmdl-^'tis  acdenm!-- 'tis  anedieation  of 
itself^  to  look  i^nP  exclaimed  Deerslay^r,  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  gazing  to  the  right  and  left,  north 
and  sou^  above  and  beneath,  in  whkhevar  direeliGn  hia 
eye  eould  wander ;  **  not  a  tree  disturbed  even  by  red^ddn 
hand,  as  i  can  discover,  but  evary  thing  left  in  the  ordering 
of  the  Lord,  to  live  and  die  according  to  his  own  designs 
and  laws  i  Hurry,  your  Judith  oo£^  to  be  a  moral  and 
weH-dispoaed  young  woman,  if  she  1ms  passed  half  the  tiosa 
joa  roen^on  in  the  centre  of  a  spot  ao  &vouied«" 

<<  That 's  a  naked  truth ;  and  yet  the  gal  has  the  vagaries. 
AU  hf&t  time  has  not  been  passed  here,  howsever,  old  Tom 
having  the  custom,  afore  I  know'd  him,  ci  going  to  spend 
the  winters  in  the  ne^bourhood  of  the  settlers,  w  under  the 
guns  of  the  ibrts.  No,  no,  Jude  has  caught  more  than  is  for 
her  good  from  the  settlers,  and  especially  ftom  the  gallanti« 
fying  officers.'' 

'<If  she  has-— if  she  has.  Hurry,  this  is  a  school  lo  set 
her  mind  right  ag'in.  But  what  is  this  I  see  off  here, 
abreaat  of  ua,  that  seems  too  sraaU  for  an  island,  and  too 
laige  for  a  boat^  though  it  stmids  in  the  midst  of  the  water." 

*'Why,  tlttt  is  what  these  gallanting  gentry,  fixHon  the 
forts,  call  Muskrat  Castle ;  and  old  Tom,  himself,  will  grin 
at  the  name,  though  it  bears  so  hard  on  his  own  natur'  and 
character.  T  ia  the  stationary  house,  there  bc«ag  two ;  this^ 
whidi  never  moves,  end  the  other,  that  floats,  being  some- 


Ibmm  ia  one  {mrt  of  the  lake,  aad  soiMtiiaei  in  MoMmg* 
The  last  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ark,  though  what  may  be 
the  meaak^  of  the  word  is  more  than  i  can  leli  yoa.** 

^'  It  must  come  from  the  misskmaries,  Huny,  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  and  read  of  such  a  thing.  They  say  that 
the  'arth  was  once  covered  with  water,  and  that  Noah,  inlfa 
his  children,  were  saved  from  drowning  by  building  a  veastl 
called  an  ark,  in  which  be  embarked  in  season.  Some  of 
the  Delawares  believe  this  tradition,  and  some  deny  it ;  hot 
it  behoves  you  and  me,  as  white  men  bom,  to  put  our  ftith 
in  its  truth.    Do  you  see  any  thing  of  this  ark  V 

<*  'T  is  down  south,  no  doubt,  or  anchored  in  some  of  the 
bays.  But  Uie  canoe  is  ready,  and  fifteen  minutes  wili  carry 
two  such  paddies  as  your'n  and  mine,  to  the  castle." 

At  this  suggestion,  De««layer  helped  his  oompanioa  to 
place  the  difierent  articles  in  the  canoe,  which  was  already 
afloat.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  two  fh)atie»> 
men  embarked,  and,  by  a  vigorous  push,  sent 'die  light  bark 
some  eight  or  ten  rods  frem  the  shore.  Hurry  now  look 
the  seat  in  the  stem,  while  Deerslayer  ^aoed  himself  for- 
ward, fflid,  by  leisarely  but  steady  strokes  of  the  paddles, 
the  canoe  glided  across  the  placid  sheet,  towards  the  eactra- 
lardinary-lpokii^  stmeture,  that  the  fomier  had  styled  Musk- 
lat  Castle.  Several  times  the  men  ceased  pa«lliag,  and 
looked  about  them  at  the  scene,  as  new  glimpses  opened 
from  behind  points  enabling  them  to  see  rarther  down  Hie 
lake,  or  to  get  bioader  views  of  the  wooded  momitmns.  The 
only  changes,  however,  were  in  the  new  forms  <»f  the  kflls, 
the  var3ring  carvaliire  of  the  bays,  and  the  wider  readies 
of  the  valley  south;  the  whole  earth,  appaMntly,  being 
clothed  in  a  gala-dress  of  leaves. 

*'  Tins  is  a  sight  to  warm  the  heart  1"  exclaimed  Deep- 
idayer,  when  they  had  thus  slopped  for  the  iburth  or  filHi 
time ;  *^  the  lake  eeems  made  to  let  us  get  an  indl^  into 
Hie  noble  fbiiests;  and  land  and  wiit^,  i^e,  etand  ia  the 
beauty  of  God's  providence!  Do  you  say,  Hurry,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  calls  himself  lawfUl  owner  of  dS  these 
glories  r 

*^  None  but  the  King,  lad.  Be  may  pvetend  lo  tome  A^ 
•r  that  natur*,  but  he  is  so  far  away,  ikml  Us  elite  wM 
UMBsr  tioubk  old  Tom  Hufter,  who  has  got  poisiirfiBi  fMl  J 


kliktttokeepitaskmgasliislifelastB.    Tomitnoaquittari 
not  bong  on  land ;  but  I  call  him  a  floater." 

^  I  invjf  that  man  1  —  I  know  it  'a  wfong,  and  I  stri^ 
ag'in  the  leelin*,  but  I  invy  that  man !  Don't  think,  Huny 
that  I  'm  oonsarting  any  plan  to  put  myself  in  his  mooca* 
sins,  for  such  a  thought  doesn't  harbour  in  my  mind ;  but 
I  can't  help  a  little  invf  I  'T  is  a  nat'ral  iedin',  and  the 
best  of  us  are  but  nat'ral,  after  all,  and  give  way  to  suck 
feelin's,  at  times." 

M  You  've  only  to  marry  Hetty  to  inherit  half  the  estate," 
cried  Hurry,  laughing ;  **  the  gal  is  comely ;  nav,  if  it  was 
nU  lor  her  sister's  beauty,  she  would  be  even  handsome ;  and 
then  her  wits  are  so  small,  that  you  may  easily  convart  her 
into  one  of  your  own  way  of  thinking,  in  all  things.  Do 
fou  take  Hetty  oft*  the  old  fellow's  hands,  and  /'U  engage 
he'll  give  you  an  interest  in  every  deer  you  can  knock 
4>ver  within  five  miles  of  his  lake." 

**Does  game  abound?"  suddenly  demanded  the  other, 
who  paid  but  little  attention  to  March's  raillery. 

*'  It  has  the  country  to  itself.  Scarce  a  trigger  is  pulled 
on  it ;  and  as  for  the  trappers,  this  is  not  a  region  they  greatly 
irequent.  I  ought  not  to  be  so  much  here,  myself,  but  Jude 
4Nilb  one  way,  while  the  beaver  puUs  another.  More  than 
a  hundred  Spanish  dollars  has  that  creatur'  cost  me,  the 
two  last  seasons ;  and  yet  I  could  not  forego  the  wish  to 
look  upon  her  fiice  once  more." 

^*  Do  the  red*men  often  visit  this  lake.  Hurry  ?"  continued 
.Deerslayer,  pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought. 

**Why,  they  come  and  go;  sometimes  in  parties,  and 
sometimes  singly.  The  .country  seems  to  belong  to  no  na* 
tive  tribe  in  particular;  and  so  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
,of  the  HuUer  tribe.  The  old  man  tells  me  that  some  sharp 
ones  have  been  wheedling  the  Mohawks  for  an  Indian  deed, 
in  <»der  to  get  a  title  out  of  the  Colony ;  but  nothing  has 
come  of  it,  seeing  that  no  one,  heavy  enough  for  such  a  trade, 
has  yet  meddled  with  the  matter.  The  hunters  have  a  good 
.lile*lease,  still,  of  this  wilderness." 

^  So  much  the  better — so  much  the  better.  Hurry.  If  I 
msM  King  of  England,  the  mail  that  felled  one  of  these 
tvees  without  good  occasion  for  the  timber,  should  be  ball* 
ipked  to  a  desarted  and  forlorn  region,  in  which  no  fiNirt 


.footed  animal  ever  tiod.  Right  glad  am  I  that  Chiogach- 
gook  app'inted  our  meeting  on  this  lake,  for,  hitherto,  eye 
of  mine  never  looked  aa  such  a  glorious  spectacle  P' 

**  That 's  because  you  've  kept  so  much  among  the  Delft- 
wares,  in  whose  country  there  are  no  lakes.  Now,  &rther 
north,  and  farther  west,  these  bits  of  water  abound ;  and 
you  're  young,  and  may  yet  live  to  see  'em.  But,  though 
there  be  otLer  lakes,  Deerslayer,  there 's  no  other  Judith 
Hutter  1" 

At  this  remark  his  companicm  smiled,  and  then  he 
dropped  his  paddle  into  the  water,  as  if  in  consideration  of 
a  lover's  haste.  Both  now  pulled  vigorously  until  they  got 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ^*  castle,"  as  Hurry  &mi- 
liarly  called  the  house  of  Hutter,  when  they  again  ceased 
paddling ;  the  admirer  of  Judith  restraining  his  impatience 
the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  that  the  building  was  un- 
tenant^ at  the  moment.  This  new  pause  was  to  enable 
Deerslayer  to  survey  the  singular  edifice,  which  was  of  a 
construction  so  novel  as  to  merit  a  particular  description. 

Muskrat  Castle,  as  the  house  had  been  facetiously  named 
by  some  waggish  officer,  stood  in  the  open  lake,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  shove. 
On  every  other  side  the  water  extended  much  farther,  the 
precise  position  being  distant  about  two  miles  fiom  the 
northem  end  of  the  sheet,  and  near,  if  not  quite  a  mile 
from  its  eastern  shore.  As  there  was  not  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  any  island,  but  the  house  stood  on  piles,  with 
the  water  flowing  beneath  it,  and  Deerslayer  had  already 
discovered  that  the  lake  was  of  a  great  depth,  he  was  fiiin 
lo  ask  an  explanation  of  this  singular  circumstance.  Hurry 
solved  the  difficulty  by  telling  him  that  on  this  spot  alone, 
a  long  narrow  shoal,  which  extended  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  rose  within  six  or 
^ht  feet  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake,  and  that  Hutter  bad 
driven  piles  into  it,  and  placed  his  habitetion  on  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  security. 

<<  The  old  fellow  was  burnt  out  three  times,  atween  the 
Indians  and  the  hunters ;  and  in  one  affray  with  the  red- 
skins he  lost  his  only  son,  since  which  time  he  has  token 
to  the  Mrater  for  safety.  No  one  can  atteck  him^  here, 
wiihout  coming  in  a  boat,  and  the  plunder  and  aoalps  would 


•catce  be  worth  tlie  trouble  of  diggmg  out  ouioea.  TImm 
il*8  by  BO  means  flartain  which  would  whip,  in  such  a 
skrimnuige,  for  old  Tom  is  well  eappiied  with  anna  and 
JunmuBition,  and  the  castle,  as  you  may  see,  is  a  tight 
bieast-work,  ag'in  light  shot. 

Deerslayer  had  some  theoretical  ksowlec^  of  fionlMr 
warfiune,  though  he  had  never  yet  been  called  on  to  raase 
his  hand,  in  anger,  against  a  iidiow«creature.  He  saw  that 
Hurry  did  not  overrate  the  strength  of  this  position,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  since  it  would  not  be  easy  to  attack 
it,  without  eocposing  the  assailants  to  the  fire  of  the  b»* 
sieged,  A  good  deal  of  art  had  also  been  manifested  in  the 
i^ye^ositkm  of  the  tinder,  of  which  the  building  was  coo* 
«tructed,  and  which  affi>rded  aprotection  much  greater  than 
was  usual  tor  the  ordinary  log«cabins  of  the  firontier*  ThB 
Hides  and  ends  were  composed  of  the  trunks  of  large  pines, 
cut  about  i^nefeet  h>nf,  and  placed  upright,  instead  qf  heiBg 
laid  hori&iontaliy ,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  country*  Usaae 
logs  were  squared  on  three  sides,  and  had  Varge  teoom  on 
eflbch  end.  If  asnve  sills  were  secured  on  the  heads  of  the 
|>iles,  with  sukaUe  grooves  dug  out  of  thdr  upper  sorfiuses, 
•which  had  been  squared  for  the  purpose,  ami  the  lower 
tenons  of  the  upright  pieces  w^re  placed  in  these  grooves, 
giving  them  a  secure  ibstening  below.  Plates  had  teen  laid 
on  th^  upp^  ends  of  the  upright  logs^  and  were  kept  in  ^tim 
plaoes  by  a  similar  contrivance ;  the  several  comers  of  die 
structure  b^ng  well  fastened  by  scarfing  and  pinmng  the 
sills  and  plates.  Thb  floors  were  made  of  smaller  logs, 
similarly  squared,  and  the  roof  was  composed  of  Hgfait  poke, 
firmly  united,  and  weU  covered  with  bark.  Tbs  efSxA  of 
this  ingenious  arrangement  was  to  give  its  owner  a  house 
that  orald  be  approached  only  by  water,  the  sides  of  which 
were  oomjxMed  of  logs,  closely  wedged  together,  which  were 
two  "feet  thick  in  their  thinnest  parts,  and  which  could  be 
separated  only  by  a  deliberate  and  laborious  use  of  human 
hands,  or  by  the  slow  operation  of  time.  The  outer  surfiK^e 
ef  the  buiMiog  was  rude  and  uneven,  the  logs  being  of  une- 
qual flozes ;  but  the  squared  surfaces  within,  gave  both  the 
aides  and  fk)or  as  uiuform  an  appearance  as  was  desired, 
^ther  for  use  or  show.  The  chimney  was  not  the  least 
ringular  portion  of  the  castle,  as  Hurry  made  his  compaaioB 


ftb06rve,  while  he  expkiited  the  process  hy  which  it  hmi 
been  made.  The  material  was  a  stiff  clay,  properly  worked* 
which  had  been  put  t<^ther  in  a  mould  of  stidcs,  and  suf- 
fered to  harden,  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time,  commencing  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  entire  chimney  had  thus  been  raised, 
and  had  been  properly  bound  in  with  outward  props,  a  htisik 
fire  was  kindled,  and  kept  going  tmtil  it  was  burned  1o 
something  like  a  brick-red.  This  had  not  been  an  easy 
operation,  nor  had  it  succeeded  entirely ;  but  by  dint  of  filling 
the  cracks  with  fresh  day,  a  safe  fire-place  and  chmmey 
had  been  obtained  in  the  end.  This  part  of  the  work  stood 
on  the  log-floor,  secured  beneath  by  an  extra  p9e.  There 
were  a  few  other  peculiarities  about  this  dwellings  which 
will  better  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

«  Old  Tom  is  full  of  contrivances,''  added  Hurry, «  and  he 
set  his  heart  on  the  success  of  his  chimney,  which  threatened, 
more  than  once,  to  give  out  altogether ;  but  parseveranee 
vrill  even  overcome  smoke;  and  now  he. has  a  comfortable 
cabin  of  it,  though  it  did  promise,  at  one  time,  to  be  a  diinky 
sort  of  a  flue  to  carry  flames  and  fire.** 

**  You  seem  to  know  the  whole  history  of  the  easily, 
Hurry,  chimney  and  sides,**  said  Deerslajrer,  smilmg  j  *  m 
love  so  overcoming  that  it  causes  a  man  to  study  the  sl<Mrf 
of  his  sweetheart's  habitation  ?" 

"Partly  that,  lad,  and  partly  eyesight,**  returned  the 
good-natured  giant,  laughing ;  "  there  was  a  large  gailg  of 
tis,  in  St  the  lakes  the  summer  the  old  fellow  bulk,  and  we 
helped  him  along  with  the  job.  I  raised  no  small  part  of 
the  weight  of  them  uprights,  with  my  own  shoulders,  and 
the  axes  flew,  I  can  inform  you.  Master  Natty,  while  we 
were  bee-ing  it  among  the  trees  ashore.  The  old  devil  is  no 
way  stingy  about  food,  and  as  we  had  oflen  eat  at  his  hearlih, 
we  thought  we  would  just  house  him  oomfertably,  afore  we 
went  to  Albany  with  our  skins.  Yes^  many  is  the  meal  I  *V8 
irrallowed  in  Tom  Hutter*s  cabins ;  and  Hetty,  though  so 
weak  in  the  way  of  wits,  has  a  wonderful  particular  way 
about  a  fiying-pan  or  a  gndiron  f** 

While  the  parties  were  thus  discoursing,  the  canoe  had 
been  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  "castle,**  and  wrti 
now  so  close,  as  to  require  but  a  single  stroke  of  a  pad^ 
tb  veach  the  ianding.    Tli^  was  at  «  floored  platfitfdi  m 
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fiont  of  the  entrance,  that  might  have  been  aoine  twenty 
feet  square. 

**  Old  Tom  calls  this  sort  of  a  wharf,  his  door-yard,**  of>« 
eenred  Hurry,  as  he  fiustened  the  canoe,  afler  he  and  hie 
companion  had  left  it ;  "  and  the  gallants  from  the  forts  have 
named  it  the  ^  castle  court,'  though  what  a '  court'  can  have 
to  do  here,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  seeing  that  there  is 
no  law.  'T  is  as  I  supposed ;  not  a  soul  within,  but  the 
whole  family  is  off  on  a  v'y'ge  of  discovery  I" 

While  Hurry  was  bustling  about  the  '*  door-yard,"  examin- 
ing the  fishing-spears,  rods,  nets,  and  other  similar  appli- 
ances of  a  frontier  cabin,  Deerslayer,  whoee  manner  waa 
altogether  more  rebuked  and  quiet,  entered  the  building, 
with  a  curiosity  that  was  not  usually  exhibited  by  one  so 
long  trained  in  Indian  habits.  The  interior  of  the  ^  castle" 
was  as  fiiultlessly  neat,  as  its  exterior  was  novel.  The 
entire  space,  some  twenty  feet  by  forty,  was  subdivided  into 
several  small  sleeping-rooms ;  the  apartment  into  which  he 
first  entered,  serving  equally  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  its 
inmates,  and  for  a  kitchen.  The  furniture  was  of  the  strange 
mixture  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  remotely 
situated  log-tenements  of  the  interior.  Most  of  it  was  rude, 
and,  to  the  last  degree,  rustic ;  but  there  was  a  clock,  with  a 
handsome  case  of  dark  wood,  in  a  corner,  and  two  or  three 
chairs,  with  a  table  and  bureau,  that  had  evidently  come 
fiom  some  dwelling  of  more  than  usual  pretension.  The 
clock  was  industriously  ticking,  but  its  leaden-looking  hands 
did  no  discredit  to  their  dull  aspect,  for  they  pointed  to  the 
hour  of  eleven,  though  the  sun  plainly  showed  it  was  some 
time  past  the  turn  of  the  day.  There  was  also  a  darl^ 
massive  chest.  The  kitchen  utensils  were  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  fer  from  numerous,  but  every  article  was  in  its 
place,  and  showed  the  nicest  care  in  its  condition. 

After  Deerslayer  had  cast  a  look  about  him  in  the  outer 
room,  he  raised  a  wooden  latch,  and  entered  a  narrow  pas* 
sage  that  divided  the  inner  end  of  the  house  into  two  equa. 
parts.  Frontier  usages  being  no  way  scrupulous,  and  his 
curiosity  being  strongly  excit^,  the  young  man  now  opened 
a  door,  and  found  himself  in  a  bed-room.  A  single  glance 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  apartment  belonged  to  females. 
The  had  was  of  the  feathers  of  wild-geese,  and  filled  nearly  1^ 


ipTttrtowing;  bot  it  lay  in  a  mde  bunk,  nind  o^a  IboC 
from  the  ffeor.  On  one  side  of  it  were  ananged,  on  pe^is 
various  dresses,  of  a  quality  much  superior  to  what  one 
would  expect  to  meet  in  such  a  place,  with  ribands,  aad  other 
timilar  articles,  to  correspond.  Pretty  shoes,  with  haad- 
aome  silver  buckles,  such  as  were  then  worn  by  females  ia 
easy  circumstances,  were  not  wanting ;  and  no  less  than  six 
fiuis,  of  gay  colours,  were  placed  half  open,  in  a  way  to 
catch  the  eye  by  their  conceits  and  hues.  Even  the  pillowi 
nn  this  side  of  the  bed,  was  covered  with  finer  linen  than  ita 
companion,  and  it  was  ornamented  with  a  small  raffle.  A 
cap,  coquettishly  decorated  with  ribands,  hung  above  it,  and 
a  pair  of  long  gloves,  such  as  were  rarely  used  in  those  days 
by  persons  of  the  labouring  classes,  were  pinned  ostenta- 
tiously to  it,  as  if  with  an  intention  to  exhibit  them  there,  if 
they  could  not  be  shown  on  the  owner^s  arms. 

All  this  Deerslayer  saw,  and  nofed  with  a  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  habitual  obser- 
vation of  his  friends,  the  Delawares.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
perceive  the  distinction  that  existed  between  the  appearances 
on  the  different  sides  of  the  bed,  the  head  of  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  On  that  opposite  to  the  one  just  described, 
every  thing  was  homely,  and  uninviting,  except  through  its 
perfect  neatness.  The  few  garments  that  were  hanging 
from  the  pegs,  were  of  the  coarsest  materials,  and  of  the 
commonest  forms,  while  nothing  seemed  made  for  show* 
Of  ribands  there  was  not  one ;  nor  was  there  either  cap  or 
kerchief,  beyond  those  which  Hutter's  daughters  might  be 
fiurly  entitled  to  wear. 

It  was  now  several  years  since  Deerslayer  had  been  in  a 
spot  especially  devoted  to  the  uses  of  females  of  his  own 
colour  and  race.  The  sight  brought  back  to  his  mind  % 
rush  of  childish  recollections ;  and  he  lingered  in  the  room 
with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  He  bethought  him  of  his  mother,  whose  homely 
vestments  he  remembered  to  have  seen  hanging  on  pegs, 
like  those  which  he  felt  must  belong  to  Hetty  Hutter ;  and 
he  bethought  himself  of  a  sister,  whose  incipient  and  native 
lasie  for  finery  had  exhibited  itself  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  that  of  Judith,  though  necessarily  in  a  less  degrea* 
These  little  raiembUnces  opened  a  longwhiddMi  vein  af  iw 


;  and  as  lie  quitted  the  room,  it  wee  with  a 
oneiL    He  leaked  no  further,  but  returned  efewly 
OMiufl^lMly  towards  the ''  door-yard.*' 

'^Uld  Tom  hae  taken  to  a  new  calling,  and  has  been  trjr* 
iaf  Us  hand  at  the  traps,''  cried  Hurry,  who  had  been  oo<^y 
Ma^mnmiing  the  bofderer's  implements ;  ^  if  that  is  his  ho* 
S(Mnir>  and  you  're  disposed  to  remain  in  these  parts,  we  caa 
make  an  oncommon  comfortable  season  of  it ;  f(Mr,  while  the 
old  man  and  I  out-knowledge  the  beaver,  you  can  fish,  and 
knock  down  the  deer,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Wo 
always  give  the  poorest  hunters  half  a  share,  but  one  aa 
aot|fve  and  sartain  as  youfself,  mig^t  expect  a  full  one." 

^  Thank'ee,  Hurry  ;  thank'ee,  with  all  my  heart--but  i 
do  a  little  beavering  for  myself,  as  occasions  oflfer.  T  is 
truei  the  Delawafes  call  me  Deerslayer,  but  it 's  not  so  Saudi 
because  I  'm  pretty  fiital  with  the  venison,  as  because  thai 
while  I  kill  so  many  bucks  and  does,  1  've  never  yet  taken 
the  lifo  of  a  fellow-creatur'  I  They  say  their  traditions  do 
not  tdl  of  anotlmr  who  had  shed  so  much  blood  of  animals, 
that  had  not  shed  the  blood  of  man." 

^  I  hope  they  don't  account  you  chicken-hearted,  lad  1  A 
fiuat  hearted  man  is  like  a  no-tailed  beaver." 

**  I  don't  believe^  Hurry,  that  they  account  me  as  out-oi^the* 
way  timorsome,  even  though  they  may  not  aocouat  me  as 
ottt-ofUhe-way  hrave«  But  I  'm  not  quarrrisome;  atid  that 
goes  a  great  way  towards  keeping  bk)od  off  the  hands^  amo^ 
the  fattorten  and  red-ekins ;  and  then,  Harry  Maioh,  it  keeps 
blood  off  the  conscience,  too." 

^  Well,  for  my  part,  I  account  game,  a  red-skiui  and  a 
Fvenchman  as  pretty  much  the  same  thing ;  though  I  'ra  as 
ooquarfelsome  a  man,  too,  as  there  is  in  aU  the  Colonies.  I 
defljnse  a  quanreOer,  as  I  do  a  cur-dog;  but  one  has  no  need 
to  be  over«s(»rttpttlsoQie,  when  it  *a  t£s  right  time  to  ehow 
Uie  ffint." 

''  I  look  upon  him  as  tiie  most  of  a  man,  who  acts  neaieft 
the  right,  Hwry.  But  this  is  a  gloriotts  a^,  and  my  eyes 
ftever  a-wvary  looking  at  it !" 

*<Tis  your  first  acquaintance  with  a  lake;  and  thest 
ideas  come  over  us  all,  at  such  times.  Lakes  have  a  gene* 
ml  diaracler,  as  I  say,  being  pretty  much  water  andlaikb 
anApoiKte  aad  hafs»" 


As  tUs  Mkiition  by  no  mmaa  met  the  feeliiigs  tint 
ttppermost  in^ttiiidof  the  young  hunter,  he  naule  n»di^ 
niedialie  answer^  but  itood  gniiog  at  the  darit  hiilei  and  the 
glassy  water,  in  silent  enjoyment. 

^  Have  the  GoTemor's,  or  the  King's  people  ymn  this 
lake  a  naroel^'  he  suddenly  asked,  as  if  struck  with  a  neiar 
idea.  **  If  they  Ve  not  begun  to  blane  their  tmee,  and  set 
up  their  compasses,  and  ine  off  their  maps,  it's  likahr 
they  'to  not  bethought  them  to  <fistttrb  natur*  witii  a  name. 

*«  They  Ve  not  got  to  that,  yet;  and  the  last  time  I  ivent 
m  with  skins,  one  of  the  King's  surveyofs  was  miestioning 
me  consaming  all  the  region  hemaboots^  lie  had  heaiS 
that  there  was  a  lake  in  this  quarter,  and  had  got  some 
general  notions  about  it,  such  as  that  theie  was  water  and 
hills ;  but  how  much  of  either^  he  knowM  no  more  than  jmi 
know  of  the  Mohawk  tongue.  I  did  nt  open  the  trap  any 
wider  than  was  necessary,  giving  him  but  poor  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  farms  and  clearings,  in  shoit,  Ilsli  mi 
his  mind  some  such  opinion  of  this  country  as  a  man  gets 
<^a  spring  of  dirty  water,  with  a  path  to  it  that  is  so  aniddy 
that  one  mtres  an>re  he  sets  out.  He  told  me  they  had  nH 
got  the  spot  down,  yet,  on  their  maps ;  though  I  oonchidb 
that  is  a  mistake,  for  he  showed  me  his  parchment,  and 
there  is  a  lake  down  on  it  where  there  is  no  lake,  in  ftet, 
and  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  place  where  it  eoght 
to  be,  if  they  meant  it  fbr  this.  I  don't  think  my  account 
will  encourage  him  to  mark  down  another,  by  way  of  im* 
proyement." 

Here  Hurry  laughed  heartily,  such  tricks  being  partkn* 
larly  grateful  to  a  set  of  men  who  dreaded  te  approaches 
of  civilization  as  a  curtailment  of  their  own  lawless  empiie* 
The  egre^us  errors  that  existed  in  the  maps  of  the  day,  all 
of  which  were  made  in  Europe,  was,  moreover,  a  standing 
topic  of  ridicule  among  th^n ;  fbr,  if  they  had  not  scienoe 
enough  to  make  any  better  themselves,  they  had  sufficient 
local  information  to  detect  the  gross  blunders  contained  in 
those  that  existed.  Any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  these  unanswerable  evidences  of  the  topogrephioai 
skill  of  our  fhthers  a  century  since,  with  the  more  aocamte 
sketches  of  our  own  timo,  will  at  once  perceive  that  thei 
^^  woods  had  suffident  justificatifm  fiw aU  their  ei&tii 
4* 


«  dds  bnack  of  the  flkiU  of  the  ooloDial  goreiBBMnto,  wb^ 
dMl  not  at  ail  hesilBle  to  place  a  river,  or  a  lake,  a  degree 
m  Uro  out  of  the  way,  even  though  they  lay  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  inhalnted  parts  of  the  country. 

**  I  'm  glad  it  has  no  name,"  resumed  I)eerslay«r,  ^  or,  at 
least,  no  pai^ftce  name ;  lor  their  christenings  always  fore- 
tell  wMte  and  destruction.  No  doubt,  howsever,  the  red- 
skins have  their  modes  of  knowing  it,  and  the  hunters  and 
trappers,  too;  they  are  likely  to  cM  the  place  by  something 
reaacmahle  and  resembling." 

^  As  for  the  tribes,  each  has  its  own  tongue,  and  its  own 
way  of  calling  things ;  and  they  treat  this  part  of  the  world 
just  as  they  tieat  all  others.  Among  ourselves,  we  Ve  got 
fo  calling  the  place  the  '  Glimmerglass,'  sedng  that  its  whole 
basin  is  so  often  fringed  with  pines,  cast  upward  from  its 
hce ;  as  if  it  would  throw  back  the  Mia  that  hang  over  it.'* 

^  There  is  an  outlet,  I  know,  for  all  lakes  have  outlets, 
4ni  the  rock  at  which  I  am  to  meet  Chingachgook  stands 
near  an  outlet.    "  Has  thai  no  Colony-name,  yet  T 

^In  that  particular  they've  got  the  advantage  of  us, 
having  one  end,  and  that  the  bi^est,  in  their  own  keeping ; 
they  've  given  it  a  name  which  has  found  its  way  up  to  its 
source;  names  nat'rally  working  up  stream.  No  doubt, 
Deerslayer,  you  've  seen  the  Susquehannah,  down  in  the 
Ddaware  country  1" 

**That  have  I,  and  hunted  along  its  banks  a  hundred 
times." 

^  That  and  this  are  the  same,  in  fact,  and,  I  suppose,  the 
same  in  sound.  I  am  glad  they  've  been  compelled  to  keep 
the  red-men's  name,  for  it  would  be  too  hard  to  rob  them  of 
both  land  and  name !" 

Deerslayer  made  no  answer ;  but  he  stood  leaning  on  his 
Tifie,  gazing  at  the  view  which  so  much  delighted  him.  The 
reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  the  picturesque 
alone  which  so  strongly  attracted  his  attention.  The  spot 
was  vary  lovely,  of  a  truth,  and  it  was  then  seen  in  one  of 
its  most  fovourable  moments,  the  surface  of  the  lake  being 
as  smooth  as  glass,  and  as  limpid  as  pure  air,  throwing  back 
the  mountains,  dothed  in  dark  pines,  along  the  whole  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  the  points  thrusting  forward  their  trees 
even  to  nearly  horizontal  lines,  while  the  bays  were 


^KlMiiiig  through  «a  oeoMknal  axdi  bea^^ 
fretted  with  branches  and  leaYes.  It  wu  the  air  of  dnep 
repose— -the  solitudes,  that  spoke  of  scenes  and  fevesta  ua* 
touched  by  the  hands  of  man— the  reign  of  nature,  in  a 
word,  that  gave  so  much  pure  delight  to  one  of  his  habits 
and  turn  of  mind.  Still,  he  feit,  though  it  was  unconsciously, 
like  a  poet  also.  If  he  found  a  pleasure  in  studying  this 
large,  and,  to  him,  unusual  opening  into  the  mysteries  and 
forms  of  the  woods,  as  one  is  gniBfied  in  getting  broader 
tiewtf  of  any  subject  that  has  long  occupied  Us  thoughts,  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  innate  loveliness  of  such  a  land* 
scape  neither,  but  felt  a  portion  of  that  soothing  of  the  spirit 
wh£^  is  a  common  attendant  of  a  scene  so  thoroughly  per 
vaded  by  the  holy  calm  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'Come,  sbill  w«  go  and  kiU  in  veniioof 
And  yet  it  irkt  roe,  the  poor  dappled  Ibolt,— 
BeiDff  native  borgben  of  thie  desert  citj, — 
Sbocud,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored.** 


HuRBT  Habbt  thought  more  of  the  beauties  of  Judith 
Huttier,  than  of  those  of  the  Glimmerglass,  and  its  aocon^ 
panying  scenery.  A.s  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  sufficiently 
intimate  survey  of  Floating  Tom's  implements,  therefore,  he 
summoned  his  companion  to  the  canoe,  that  they  might  go 
down  the  lake  in  quest  of  the  family.  Previously  to  em«. 
barking,  however,  Hurry  carefully  examined  the  whole  of 
the  northern  end  of  the  water,  with  an  indifferent  ship's 
glass,  that  formed  a  part  of  Hutter's  effects.  In  this  scru- 
tiny, no  part  of  the  shore  was  overlooked;  the  bays  and 
points,  in  particular,  being  subjected  to  a  closer  inquiry  thaa 
die  rest  of  the  wooded  bcHindary. 

"  *T  is  as  I  thought,"  said  Hurry,  laying  aside  the  glass 
''file  old  fellow  is  drifUng  about  the  south  end,  this  £m 


%  and  hw  kft  the  eudtt  lo  defad  iftfeU:    W«Q» 
WB  knoir  that  lie  is  not  up  tho-ft-wiay ;  'twill  be  but  a  mmil 
mnMev  to  peddle  down,  and  huiit  him  up  in  his  hidingi^plaoe.'' 

^  Does  Maeter  Hutler  think  it  neceaearj  to  bunow  oa 
dns  tokef  inquired  Deefalayer,  as  he  followed  his  oompa* 
aioB  into  the  canoe ;  '^  to  my  eye,  it  is  such  a  solitude  ae 
one  might  open  his  whc^  soul  in,  and  fear  no  one  to  disar- 
rwige  his  thoughts,  or  his  wonhip." 

**  Yon  Ibrget  your  fincnds,  the  Mingos,  and  all  the  Fiendi 
savages.  Is  there  a  vpd  on  'arth,  Deerslayer,  to  which 
them  dbqniet  lopiss  don't  go?  Where  is  the  lake,  or  eveia 
the  deer-lick,  that  the  blackguards  don't  find  out ;  and,  hav- 
ing finrnd  out,  don't,  sooner  or  late,  discotoor  its  water  witt^ 
Uood?" 

**I  hear  no  gcod  character  of  them,  sartainly,  friend 
Hurry,  though  I  've  never  been  called  on,  as  yet,  to  meet 
them,  or  any  other  mortal,  on  the  war-path.  I  dare  to  say 
that  such  a  lovely  spot  as  this,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  such  plunderers ;  for,  though  I  've  not  been 
in  the  way  of  quarrelling  with  them  tribes  myself,  the  Dela- 
wares  give  me  such  an  account  of  'em,  that  I  've  pretty  much 
set  'em  down,  in  my  own  mind,  as  thorough  miscreants." 

"  You  may  do  that  with  a  safe  conscience,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  savage  you  may  happen  to  meie^J^ 

Here  Deerslayer  protested,  and,  as  they  went  paddling 
down  the  lake,  a  hot  discussion  was  maintained  concerning 
the  respective  merits  of  the  pale-faces  and  the  red-skins. 
Hurry  had  all  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  a  white 
httttt^,  who  generally  regards  the  Indian  as  a  sort  of  aatu« 
ral  competitor,  and,  not  unfrequently,  as  a  natural  enemy* 
As  a  mattor  of  coarse,  he  was  loud,  clamorous,  dogmatical, 
and  not  very  argumentative.  Deerslayer,  on  the  othiMr  hand, 
manifested  a  v^y  difi^nt  ten^r ;  proving,  by  the  modenu 
tion  of  his  language,  the  feimess  o(  his  views,  and  the  sin^ 
plicity  of  Ins  distinctk>ns,  that  he  possessed  every  dispositioa 
to  h«ar  reason,  a  strong,  innate  desire  to  do  justice,  and  a& 
ingenuousness  that  was  singulariy  indisposed  to  have  rfr- 
eourse  to  sophisms  to  maintain  an  argument,  or  to  defend  « 
prejudice.  Still,  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  iafiu* 
eiioe  of  the  latter  feeling.  This  tyrant  of  the  human  mind, 
wittch  ra^sa  on  its  prey  through  a  thouswid  avenue^  ai- 


I  toon  as  men  togm  to  think  and  M,  and  whioh 
xelinquishes  his  iron  sway  until  they  oease  to  dn 
eitlier,  had  made  some  impression  on  even  the  just  profm^ 
aitias  of  this  individual,  who  probably  oflfexed,  in  these  par- 
dcalars,  a  fair  specimen  of  what  absenoe  fioin  bad  exan^ 
|de,  Uie  want  of  temptation  to  go  wrong,  and  native  good 
feeling,  can  render  youth. 

^  laa  will  allow,  Deerslayer,  that  a  Mingo  is  more  than 
kalf  devil,"  cried  Hurry,  following  up  the  discussion  with  an 
nm'mati<m  that  touched  closely  on  ferocity,  ^^  though  you 
want  to  over-persuade  me  that  the  Delaware  tribe  is  pr^y 
much  made  up  of  angels.  Now,  I  gainsay  that  proposal, 
consaming  white  men,  even*  All  white  men  are  not  fitult- 
less,  and  ^erefore  all  Indians  canU  be  lauldess.  And  so 
your  argument  is  out  at  the  elbow,  in  the  start.  But,  this  is 
what  I  call  reason.  Here 's  three  c<^ours  on  'arth ;  white, 
black,  and  red.  White  is  the  highest  colouir,  md  therelbre 
the  best  man ;  black  comes  next,  and  is  put  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  white  man,  as  tolerable,  and  fit  to  be 
made  use  c^;  and  red  comes  last,  which  shows  that  those 
that  made  'em  never  expected  an  Indian  to  be  accounted  ae 
more  than  half  human.'* 

'*  God  made  all  three  alike,  Hurry." 

*^  Alike !  Do  you  call  a  nigger  like  ft  white  man,  or  ma 
£ke  an  Indian!" 

*^  You  go  off  at  half-cock,  and  d<Hi't  hear  me  out.  God 
made  us  dl,  white,  black,  and  red;  and,  no  doubt,  had  his 
own  wise  intentions  ^n  cdouring  us  differently.  Still,  be 
made  us,  in  the  main,  much  the  same  in  fedin's ;  though, 
I  '11  not  deny  that  he  gave  each  race  its  gifls.  A  white 
man's  gifts  are  christianized,  while  a  red-skin's  are  more  for 
&e  wilderness.  Thus,  it  would  be  a  great  offence  for  a 
white  man  to  scalp  the  dead ;  whereas,  it's  a  signal  vartue 
In  an  Indian.  Then  ag'in,  a  white  man  cannot  amboosh 
women  and  children  in  war,  while  a  red-skin  may.  'Tis 
srtiel  work,  I'll  albw;  but  for  them  it's  laai^/  work; 
while  for  us,  it  would  be  grievous  work." 

**  That  dep^ids  on  your  inimy.  As  for  sCfdping,  or  even 
skinning  a  savage,  I  look  upon  them  pretty  much  the  same 
«8  cutting  off  the  ears  of  wolves,  for  the  bounty,  cr  strip^S(g 
n  bear  of  its  hide.    And  then  yen  'na  out  signi jflirantlyt  aa  » 


taking  the  poll  of  a  red-skin  m  hand,  seeing  that  the  imrf 
Colony  has  offered  a  bounty  for  the  job ;  all  the  same  as  it 
pays  for  wolves'  ears,  and  crows'  heads." 

**  Ay,  and  a  bad  business  it  is,  Hurry.  Even  the  Indians, 
themselves,  cry  shame  on  it,  seeing  it 's  ag'in  a  white  man's 
gifts.  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  that  white  men  do,  is  pnv 
perly  christianized,  and  according  to  the  lights  given  thenit 
for  then  they  would  be  what  they  ought  to  be ;  which  we 
know  they  are  not ;  but  I  will  maintain  that  tradition,  and 
use,  and  colour,  and  laws,  make  such  a  difference  in 
races  as  to  amount  to  gifts.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  ave 
tribes  among  the  Indians  that  are  nat'rally  pervarse  and 
wicked,  as  there  are  nations  among  the  whites.  Now,  I 
account  the  Mingos  as  belonging  to  the  first,  and  the  French- 
ers,  in  the  Canadas,  to  the  last.  In  a  state  of  lawful  war- 
fiire,  such  as  we  have  lately  got  into,  it  is  a  duty  to  ke^ 
down  all  compassionate  foelin's,  so  far  as  life  goes,  agin 
either ;  but  when  it  comes  to  scalps,  it 's  a  very  diJSfeient 
matter." 

**  Just  hearken  to  reason,  if  you  please,  Deerslayer,  and 
tell  me  if  the  Colony  can  make  an  onlawful  law  1  Is  n't  an 
onlawful  law  more  ag'in  natur'  than  scalpin'  a  savage? 
jk  law  can  no  more  be  onlawful,  than  truth  can  be  a  he. 

'*  That  founds  reasonable ;  but  it  has  a  most  onreasonable 
bearing.  Hurry.  Laws  don't  all  come  from  the  same 
quarter.  God  has  given  us  his  'n,  and  some  come  from  the 
Colony,  and  others  come  from  the  king  and  parliament, 
When  the  Cblony's  laws,  or  even  the  King's  laws,  run  ag'in 
the  laws  of  God,  they  get  to  be  onlawful,  and  ought  not  to 
be  obeyed.  I  hold  to  a  white  man's  respecting  white  laws, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  cross  the  track  of  a  law  comin'  from 
a  higher  authority ;  and  for  a  red-man  to  obey  his  own  red- 
skin usages,  under  the  same  privilege.  But,  't  is  uselesa 
talking,  as  each  man  will  think  for  himself,  and  have  hia 
say  agreeable  to  his  thoughts.  Let  us  keep  a  good  look* 
out  for  your  friend,  Floating  Tom,  lest  we  pass  him,  as  he 
lies  hidden  under  this  bushy  shore." 

Deerslayer  had  not  named  the  borders  of  the  lake  amiss. 
Along  their  whole  length,  the  smaller  trees  overhung  the 
water,  wkh  their  branches  often  dipping  in  the  transparent 
eleiiient.    The  banks  wore  steep,  even  firom  the  nanNNT 


itrand;  and,  as  Testation  inTariaUy  stru^Iea  towaidi  tlie 
Gght,  the  efiect  was  precisely  that  at  which  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  wouJd  have  aimed,  had  the  ordering  of  this  glo- 
rious setting  of  forest  been  submitted  to  his  control.  The 
points  and  bays,  too,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  render 
the  outline  broken  and  diversified.  As  the  canoe  kept  close 
along  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  with  a  view,  as  Hurry 
had  explained  to  his  companion,  of  reconnoitring  fot  en^ 
mies,  before  he  trusted  himself  too  openly  in  sight,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  two  adventurers  were  kept  constantly  on 
me  stretch,  as  neither  could  foretell  what  the  next  turning 
of  a  point  might  reveal.  Their  progress  was  swift,  the 
gigantic  strength  of  Huiry  enabling  him  to  play  with  the 
light  bark  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather,  while  the  skill  of  his 
companion  almost  equalized  their  usefulness,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  in  natural  means. 

EUich  time  the  canoe  passed  a  point.  Hurry  turned  a  lock 
behind  him,  expecting  to  see  the  **ark"  anchored,  or  beached 
in  the  bay.  He  was  fated  to  be  disappointed,  however ;  and 
they  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
or  a  distance  of  quite  two  leagues  from  the  ^  castle,"  which 
was  now  hidden  from  view  by  half  a  do2sen  intervening  pro 
jections  of  the  land,  when  he  suddenly  ceased  paddling,  a 
if  uncertain  in  what  direction  next  to  steer. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  old  chap  has  dropped  into  the 
river,"  said  Hurry,  afler  looking  carefully  along  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  shore,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
open  to  his  scrutiny  for  more  than  half  its  length ;  **  for  he 
has  taken  to  trapping  considerable,  of  late,  and,  bamng 
flood-wood,  he  might  drop  down  it,  a  mile  or  so ;  though  he 
would  have  a  most  scratching  time  in  getting  back  again !" 

*^  Where  is  this  outlet  1**  asked  Deerslayer;  '*  I  see  no 
opening  in  the  banks,  or  the  trees,  that  looks  as  if  it  would 
let  a  river  like  the  Susquehannah  run  through  it."* 

*'  Ay,  Deerslayer,  rivers  are  like  human  mortab ;  having 
small  beginnings,  and  ending  with  broad  shoulders,  and  wide 
mouths.  You  don't  see  the  outlet,  because  it  passes  atween 
high,  steep  banks ;  and  the  pines,  and  hemlocks,  and  bass* 
woods  hang  over  it,  as  a  roof  hangs  over  a  house.  If  old 
Tom  is  not  in  the  *  Rat's  Cove,'  he  must  have  borrowed  m 


Ilii  ffiTMri  ve*U  kok  tor  lum  finftia  tke  Core,aaa  this 
W9  *U  etom  to  the  outlet." 

As  they  proeeeded.  Hurry  explained  that  there  mm  a 
ehallow  bay,  formed  by  a  long,  low  point,  that  had  gottm 
the  name  of  the  ^  Rat's  Cove,"  from  the  circomstanee  of  ila 
being  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  muskrat ;  and  which  ofibrad 
so  coa^>lete  a  cover  for  the  **  ark,"  that  its  owner  was  fond 
of  lying  in  it^  whenever  he  found  it  convenient. 

^  As  a  man  never  knows  who  may  be  his  visiters,  in  this 
ipail  of  the  country,"  continued  Hurry,  **  it 's  a  gieat  advan- 
tage to  get  a  good  look  at  'em,  before  they  come  too  near. 
Now  it 's  war,  such  caution  is  more  than  commonly  useful. 
Since  a  Canadian,  or  a  Mingo,  mi^ht  get  into  his  hut  alore 
he  mviled  'em.  But  Hutter  is  a  first-rate  look-outor,  and 
leaa  pretty  much  scent  danger,  as  a  hound  scents  the  deer." 

^*  I  should  think  the  casfie  so  opea,  that  it  would  be  sai^ 
laia  to  draw  iaimies,  if  any  happ^ied  to  find  the  lake ;  a 
thing  onlikely  enough,  I  will  allow,  as  it 's  off  the  trail  ci 
the  forts  and  settlements." 

^  Why,  Deerslayer,  I  've  got  to  believe  that  a  man  meets 
with  iniroies  easier  than  he  meets  with  fri'nds.  It 's  skear- 
fiil  to  think  for  how  many  causes  cme  gets  to  be  your  inimy, 
omd  for  how  few  your  firi'nd.  Some  take  up  the  hatchet 
because  you  don't  think  just  as  they  think ;  other  some  be- 
aftuse  yoa  run  ahead  of  'em  in  the  same  idees;  and  I  once 
know'd  a  vagabond  that  quarrelled  with  a  fH'nd  because  he 
didn't  think  him  handsome.  Now,  you're  no  monument, 
in  die  way  of  beauty,  yourself,  Deerslayer,  and  yet  yon 
would  n't  be  so  onreasonabie  as  to  become  my  inimy  for 
just  sayiag  se." 

^I  'm  as  the  Lord  made  me;  and  I  wish  to  be  accounted 
no  better,  nor  any  worse.  Good  looks  I  may  not  have; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  degree  that  the  light-minded  and  vain 
crave ;  bat  I  hope  I  'm  not  altogether  without  some  riocrni- 
nead  in  the  way  of  good  conduct.  There 's  few  nobler 
looking  men  to  be  seen  than  yourself,  Hurry ;  and  I  know 
tfml  I  em  not  to  «Kpect  any  to  turn  their  eyes  on  me,  when 
auah  aoae  as  you  can  be  geased  on ;  but  i  do  not  know  that 
a  hunter  is  less  eapart  with  the  rifle,  or  less  to  be  relM  on 
§Ht  food!,  because  he  doesn't  wish  to  stop  at  ev^  ^Mng 
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•pring  he  may  meet,  to  study  his  own  oountenance  in  the 

water." 

Here  Hurry  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter ;  foTf  while 
.he  was  too  reckless  to  care  much  about  his  own  manifest 
physical  superiority,  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  and,  like  most 
men  who  derive  an  advantage  from  the  accidents  of  birth, 
or  nature,  he  was  apt  to  think  complacently  on  the  subject, 
whenever  it  happened  to  cross  his  mind. 

**  No,  no,  Deerslayer,  you  ^re  no  beauty,  as  you  will  own 
yourself,  if  you  '11  look  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,"  he  cried ; 
^  Jude  will  say  that  to  your  face,  if  you  start  her,  for  a 
parter  tongue  isn't  to  be  found  in  any  gal's  head,  in  or  out 
of  the  settlements,  if  you  provoke  her  to  use  it.  My  advice 
to  you,  is  never  to  aggravate  Judith ;  though  you  may  tell 
any  thing  to  Hetty,  and  she  '11  take  it  as  meek  as  a  lamb. 
No,  Jude  will  be  just  as  like  as  not  to  tell  you  her  opinion 
eonsarning  your  looks." 

"  And  if  she  does.  Hurry,  she  will  tell  me  no  more  than 
you  have  said  already " 

<^  You  're  not  thick'ning  up  about  a  small  remark,  I  hope^ 
Deerslayer,  when  no  harm  is  meant.  You  are  noi  a  beauty, 
MS  you  must  know,  and  why  shouldn't  fri'nds  tell  each  other 
these  little  trifles  ?  If  you  was  handsome,  or  ever  like  to 
be,  I  'd  be  one  of  the  first  to  tell  you  of  it ;  and  that  ought 
to  content  you.  Now,  if  Jude  was  to  tell  me  that  I  'm  as 
ugly  as  a  sinner,  I  'd  take  it  as  a  sort  of  obligation,  and  try 
not  to  believe  her." 

^^  It 's  easy  for  them  that  natur'  has  favoured,  to  jest 
about  such  matters.  Hurry,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard  for 
others.  I  '11  not  deny  but  I  've  had  my  cravings  towards 
good  looks ;  yes,  I  have ;  but  then  I  've  always  been  able  to 
get  them  down  by  considering  how  many  I  've  known  with 
&ir  outsides,  who  have  had  nothing  to  boast  of  inwardly. 
I  '11  not  deny,  Hurry,  that  I  often  wish  I  'd  been  created 
niore  comely  to  the  eye,  and  more  like  such  a  one  as  your* 
self,  in  them  particulars ;  but  then  I  get  the  feelin'  under  by 
remembering  how  much  better  off  I  am,  in  a  great  many 
respects,  than  some  fellow-mortals.  I  might  have  been  bom 
lame,  and  onfit,  even  for  a  squirrel  hunt;  or,  blind,  which 
would  have  made  me  a  burthen  on  myself,  as  well  as  on  my 
fri'nds ;  or  without  heanngf,  which  would  hi^v^  totally  on* 


aiialififld OM for cfver campaigDing, Of  aeootiiig.  wfaidtlhob 
forward  to,  as  part  of  a  man's  duty  in  troublesome^  tunos. 
Yes,  yes ;  it 's  not  pleasant,  I  will  allow,  to  see  them  tlutt  'a 
more  comely,  and  more  sought  aAer,  and  honoured  thao 
yourself,-  but  it  may  all  be  borne,  if  a  man  looks  the  evil  in 
the  fiioe,  and  don't  mistake  his  gifb  and  his  obligations.'* 

Hurry,  in  the  main,  was  a  good-hearted,  as  well  as  good- 
natured  fellow ;  and  the  self-abasement  of  his  oompaaion 
completely  got  the  better  of  the  passing  feeling  of  personal 
vanity.  He  regretted  the  allusion  he  had  made  to  the  other's 
appearance,  and  endeavoured  to  express  as  much,  though  it 
was  done  in  the  uncouth  manner  that  belonged  to  the  habita 
and  opinions  of  the  frontier. 

*^  I  meant  no  harm,  Deerslayer,"  he  answered,  in  a  de- 

r eating  manner,  *'  and  hope  you  11  forget  what  I  've  said. 
you  're  not  downright  handsome,  you've  a  sartain  look 
that  says,  plainer  than  any  words,  that  all 's  right  within. 
Then  yon  set  no  valie  by  looks,  and  will  the  sooner  for- 
give any  little  slight  to  your  appearance.  I  will  not  say 
that  Jude  will  greatly  admire  you,  for  that  might  raise 
hopes  that  would  only  breed  disapp'intment ;  but  there  's 
Hetty,  now,  would  be  just  as  likely  to  find  satiafaction  in 
looking  at  ffouj  as  in  looking  at  any  other  man.  Then 
you're  altogether  too  grave  and  considerate-like,  to  care 
much  about  Judith ;  for,  though  the  gal  is  oncommon,  she 
is  so  general  in  her  admiration,  that  a  man  need  not  be 
exalted,  because  she  happens  to  smile.  I  sometimes  think 
the  hussy  loves  herself  better  than  she  does  any  thing  else 
fareathin' !" 

"^  If  she  did.  Hurry,  she  'd  do  no  more,  I  'm  afeard,  than 
most  queens  aa  their  thrones,  and  ladies  in  the  towns,"  an- 
swered Deerslayer,  smiling,  and  tumii^  back  towards  hia 
companion  with  every  trace  of  foeting  banished  fnMn  hia 
hcmeatt-Iooking  and  frank  countenance.  *'  I  never  yel 
know'd  evm  a  Delaware  of  whom  you  might  not  say  that 
much.  But  here  is  the  end  of  the  long  p'int,  you  mentioned, 
and  the « Rat's  Cove'  can't  be  &r  off." 

This  pdnt,  instead  of  thrusting  itself  forward,  like  all  the 
ethers,  ran  in  a  line  with  the  main  shore  of  the  lake,  whicb 
here  swept  within  it,  in  a  deep  and  retired  bay,  circltng  round 
aovth  atain,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  milei  and  croeaed 
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iM  ViJley,  fbiRiung  the  ftootlieam  tenniiiatiool  of  the  water. 
In  this  iMty  Hurry  ^ieit  almost  certain  of  finding  the  arfc, 
ginoe,  anchored  behind  the  trees  that  oovered  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  point,  it  might  have  lain  concealed  from  prying 
eyes  an  entire  summer.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the 
cover,  in  this  spot,  that  a  boat  hauled  dose  to  the  beach, 
within  the  point,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  eould  by 
possibility  be  seen  from  only  one  direction ;  axid  that  was 
fifom  a  densely- wooded  shore,  within  the  swe^p  of  the  water, 
where  strangers  would  be  little  apt  to  go. 

**  We  shall  soon  see  the  ark,"  said  Hurry,  as  the  canoe 
^ded  round  the  extremity  of  the  point,  where  the  water  was 
so  deep  as  actually  to  appear  black ;  ^  he  loves  to  barrow  up 
among  the  rushes,  and  we  shall  be  in  his  nest  in  five  minutes, 
although  the  old  fellow  may  be  off  among  the  traps,  himself.'* 

March  proved  a  fiilse  prophet.  The  canoe  completely 
doubled  the  point,  so  as  to  enable  the  two  travellers  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  cove,  or  bay,  for  it  was  more  pro- 
perly th»  last,  and  no  oligect,  but  those  that  nature  had 
placed  there,  became  visible.  The  placid  water  swept  round 
in  a  gracefu)  curve,  the  rushes  bent  gently  towards  its  sur- 
Ihce,  and  the  trees  overhung  it  as  usual ;  but  all  lay  m  the 
soothing  and  sublime  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  The  scene 
was  such  as  a  poet,  or  an  artist  would  have  delighted  in, 
but  it  had  no  charm  ibr  Hurry  Harry,  who  was  burning 
with  impatience  to  get  a  sight  of  his  light-minded  beauty. 

The  motion  of  the  canoe  had  been  attended  with  little  or 
no  noise,  the  frontier-men,  habitually,  getting  accustomed 
to  caution,  in  most  of  their  movem^its,  and  it  now  lay  on 
the  glassy  water  appearing  to  float  in  air,  partaking  of  the 
breathing  stillness  that  seemed  to  pervade  die  entire  scene. 
At  this  instant  a  dry  stick  was  heard  cracking  on  the  narrow 
titrip  of  land,  that  concealed  the  bay  from  the  open  lake.  Both 
the  adventurers  started,  and  each  extended  a  hand  towards 
his  rifle,  the  weapon  never  being  out  of  reach  of  the  arm. 

"Twas  too  heavy  for  any  light  creatur','*  whispered 
Hurry,  *'  and  it  sounded  like  the  tread  of  a  man  !** 

"  Not  so — not  so,**  returned  Deerslayer;  •*  *t  was,  as  you 
lay,  too  heavy  fi>r  one,  but  it  was  too  ligltf  for  the  ether. 
Piit  your  paddle  in  the  water,  and  9end  the  canoe  ii^  to  that 


log;  111  land,  and  cut  off  the  crealur's  retreat  up  thop'ii 
be  it  a  MingOy  or  be  it  only  a  muBkrat.y 

As  Hurry  comj^ed,  Deerslayer  was  soon  on  the  shoie 
adTancing  into  the  thicket  with  a  moccasinM  foot,  and  a  cau- 
tion that  prevented  the  least  noise.  In  a  minute  he  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  moving  slowly 
down  towards  its  end,  the  bushes  rendering  extreme  watcJk 
fulness  necessary.  Just  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  tlie 
thicket,  the  dried  twigs  cracked  again,  and  the  noise  waji 
repeated,  at  short  intervals,  as  if  some  creature  having  life, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  point.  Hurry  heard  these  sounds 
also,  and,  pushing  the  canoe  off  into  the  bay,  he  seized  his 
rifle  to  watch  the  result.  A  breathless  minute  succeeded,  afler 
which  a  noble  buck  walked  out  of  the  thicket,  proceeded 
with  a  stately  step  to  the  sandy  extremity  of  the  point,  and 
began  to  slake  his  thirst  from  the  water  of  the  lake.  Hurry 
hesitated  an  instant;  then  raising  his  rifle  hastily  to  his 
shoulder,  he  took  sight  and  fired.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
interruption  of  the  solemn  stillness  of  such  a  scene,  was 
not  its  least  striking  peculiarity.  The  report  of  the  weapon 
had  the  usual  sharp,  short  sound  of  the  rifle ;  but,  when  a 
few  moments  of  silence  had  succeeded  the  sudden  crack, 
during  which  the  noise  was  floating  in  air  across  the 
water,  it  reached  the  rocks  of  the  opposite  mountain,  where 
the  vibrations  accumulated,  and  were  rolled  from  cavity  to 
cavity  for  miles  along  the  hills,  seeming  to  awaken  the  sleq>- 
ing  thunders  of  the  woods.  The  buck  merely  shook  his 
head  at  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  the  whistling  of  the  bullet, 
for  never  before  had  he  come  in  contact  with  man;  but  the 
echoes  of  the  hilb  awakened  his  distrust,  and,  leaping  for- 
ward, with  his  four  legs  drawn  under  hb  body,  he  fell  at 
once  into  deep  water,  and  began  to  swim  towards  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  Hurry  shouted,  and  dashed  forward  in  chase, 
and  for  one  or  two  minutes  the  water  foamed  around  the 
pursuer  and  the  pursued.  The  former  was  dashing  past  the 
point,  when  Deerslayer  appeared  on  the  sand,  and  signed  to 
him  to  return. 

**  ^  was  inconsiderate  to  pull  a  trigger  afore  we  had  re- 
connoitred the  shore,  and  made  sartain  that  no  inimies  har 
boured  near  it,"  said  the  Utter,  as  his  companion  slowly 
and  reluctantly  complied.    ** This  much  I  have  rarnedfimn 


the  Ddavares,  in  the  way  of  aehooliiig  and  tradMoas, 
though  I  'vc  never  yet  been  on  a  war-path.  And,  moreovefy 
venison  cau  hardly  be  called  in  season,  now,  and  we  do  not 
want  for  food.  They  call  me  Deerslayer,  1 11  own ;  and 
perhaps  I  desarve  the  name,  in  the  way  of  understaioding 
the  creatur's  habits,  as  well  as  for  sartainty  in  the  aim ;  but 
they  can't  accuse  me  of  killing  an  animal  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  meat,  or  the  skin.  I  may  be  a  slayer,  it  'a 
true,  but  I  'm  no  slaughterer." 

<'  'T  was  an  awful  mistake  to  miss  that  buck  1"  exclaimed 
Hurry,  doffing  his  cap  and  running  his  fingers  through  his 
handsome,  but  matted  curls,  as  if  he  would  loosen  his 
tangled  ideas  by  the  process ;  **  I  Ve  not  done  so  cmhandy 
a  thing  since  I  was  fifleen." 

**  Never  lament  ^t ;  the  creatures  death  could  have  dcma 
neither  of  us  any  good,  and  might  have  dcme  us  harm. 
Them  echoes  are  more  awful,  in  my  ears,  than  your  mis- 
take, Hurry ;  for  they  sound  like  the  voice  of  natur'  calling 
out  ag'in  a  wasteful  and  onthinking  action." 

'^  You  '11  hear  plenty  of  such  calls,  if  you  tarry  long  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  lad,"  returned  the  other  laughing. 
**  The  echoes  repeat  pretty  much  all  that  is  said  or  done  on 
the  Glimmerglass,  in  this  calm  summer  weather.  If  a  paddle 
fails,  you  hear  of  it,  sometimes,  ag'in  and  ag'in ;  as  if  the 
hills  were  mocking  your  clumsiness;  and  a  laugh,  or  a 
whistle,  comes  out  of  them  pines,  when  they  're  in  the  hu- 
mour to  speak,  in  a  way  to  make  you  believe  they  can 
r*ally  convarse." 

'*  So  much  the  more  reason  for  being  prudent  and  silent. 
I  do  not  think  the  inimy  can  have  found  their  way  into 
these  hills  yet,  for  I  don't  know  what  they  are  to  gain  by 
it ;  but  all  the  Delawares  tell  me,  that  as  courage  is  a  war* 
rior's  first  vartue,  so  is  prudence  his  second.  One  such  call, 
from  the  mountains,  is  enough  to  let  a  whole  tribe  into  the 
secret  of  our  arrival." 

''  If  it  does  no  other  good,  it  will  warn  old  Tom  to  put 
the  pot  over,  and  let  him  know  visiters  are  at  hand.  Come, 
lad ;  get  into  the  canoe,  and  we  will  hunt  the  ark  up,  while 
there  is  yet  day." 

Deerslayer  complied,  and  the  canoe  left  the  spot.  Its 
head  was  turned  diagoncdly  across  the  lake^  pointing  towards 


th»  BOnA^matam  carmtaQ  ci  the  slieet.  In  tfaat  dinetkai. 
die  linrtaaoe  to  the  Aote^  or  to  the  tenninatkNi  of  the  kke. 
on  the  eoviae  the  two  were  now  steering,  was  not  quite  a 
niile«  and  their  progress  heing  always  swift,  it  was  fast  less* 
eningt  imder  the  skilful,  but  easy  sweeps  of  the  paddles* 
When  about  half«wmy  across,  a  slight  noise  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  men  towards  the  nearest  land,  and  they  saw  that 
the  bock  was  just  emerging  from  the  lake,  and  wading  to- 
wards the  beach.  In  a  minute  the  noble  animal  shook  the 
water  from  his  flanks,  gazed  upward  at  the  covering  of 
trees,  and,  bounding  against  the  bank,  plunged  into  the 

^  That  creator'  goes  off  with  gratitude  in  his  heart,"  smd 
Deerslayer,  *^  for  natur'  tells  him  he  has  escaped  a  great 
danger*  You  ought  to  have  some  of  the  same  feelins'. 
Hurry,  to  think  your  eye  wasn't  truer — that  your  hand 
was  onsteady,  when  no  good  could  come  of  a  shot  that  was 
intended  onmeaningly,  rather  than  in  reason." 

^'  I  deny  the  eye  and  the  hand,"  cried  March,  with  some 
heat.  ''You've  got  a  little  character,  down  among  the 
Deiawares,  there,  for  quickness  and  sartainty,  at  a  deer ; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  you  behind  one  of  them  pines,  and 
a  full«-painted  Mingo  behmd  another,  each  with  a  cock'd 
rifle,  and  a>striving  for  the  chance  I  Them 's  the  situations, 
Nathaniel,  to  try  the  sight  and  the  hand,  for  they  begin  with 
trymg  the  narves.  I  never  look  upon  killing  a  creator'  as 
an  explite ;  but  killing  a  savage  is.  The  time  will  come  to 
try  your  hand,  now  we  've  got  to  blows  ag'in,  and  we  shall 
soon  know  what  a  ven'son  repitation  can  do  in  the  field.  I 
deny  diat  either  hand  or  eye  was  onsteady ;  it  was  all  a 
misGaleulation  of  the  bock,  which  stood  still  when  he  ought 
to  have  kqyt  in  motion,  and  so  I  shot  ahead  of  him." 

**  Have  it  your  own  way,  Hurry ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that 
it 's  lucky.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  pull  upon  a  human  mor- 
tal as  steadily,  or  with  as  light  a  heart,  as  I  pull  upon  a 
deer." 

**  Who 's  talking  of  mortals,  or  of  human  beings  at  all, 
Deerslayer  1  I  put  the  matter  to  you  on  the  supposition  of 
an  Indian.  I  dare  say  any  man  would  have  his  feelin's 
when  it  got  to  be  life,  or  death,  ag'in  another  human  mortal ; 
hak  tfaaee  woold  be  no  such  scruples  in  regard  to  an  Indian ; 


MduBg  but  the  ehanee  of  hit  kitttng  you,  or  tiw  chaaco  of 
y<iar  hittiiig  him.'' 

**  I  look  upon  the  red-flien  to  be  quite  as  huniMi  m 
we  are  ouraeivea,  Huiry.  They  have  their  gifts,  and  their 
lelifion,  it's  true;  but  that  malm  no  difierence  ia  the  end, 
when  each  will  be  judged  aooording  to  his  deeds,  and  not 
acoordii^  to  his  skin.'* 

**  That 's  downright  missionary,  and  will  find  little  fiivour 
up  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Moravians  don't 
ccmgregate.  Now,  Mn  makes  the  man.  This  is  reason ; 
else  how  are  people  to  judge  of  each  other.  The  skin  is 
put  on,  over  all,  in  order  that  when  a  creatur',  or  a  mortal, 
is  ihirly  seen,  you  may  know  at  once  what  to  make  of  him. 
You  know  a  bear  finim  a  hog,  by  his  skin,  and  a  grey  squir- 
rel from  a  black." 

^  True,  Hurry,"  said  the  other,  looking  back  and  smiling, 
<  nevertheless,  they  are  both  squirrels." 

^Who  denies  it?  But  you'll  not  say  that  a  red-man 
and  a  white  man  are  both  Indians  7" 

*<  No ;  bat  I  do  say  they  are  both  men.  fien  of  difler- 
ent  races  and  colonn,  and  having  different  gills  and  tradi- 
tions, but,  in  the  main,  with  the  same  natur.  Both  have 
souls;  and  both  will  be  held  aooountable  for  their  deeds  in 
this  life." 

Hurry  was  one  of  those  theorists  who  believed  in  the  in^ 
feriority  of  all  of  the  human  race,  who  were  not  white.  His 
notions  on  the  subject  were  not  very  clear,  nor  were  his  defi- 
nitions at  idl  well  settled ;  but  his  opinions  were  none  the 
less  dogmatical,  or  fierce.  His  conscience  accused  him  of 
sundry  lawless  acts  against  the  Indians,  and  he  had  found 
it  an  exceedingly  easy  mode  of  quieting  it,  by  putting  the 
whole  family  of  red-men,  incontinentlv,  without  the  category 
of  human  rights.  Nothing  angered  him  sooner,  than  to 
deny  his  proposition,  more  especially  if  the  denial  were 
accompanied  by  a  show  of  plausible  argument ;  and  he  did 
not  listen  to  his  companion's  remarks  with  much  composure, 
of  either  manner  or  feeling. 

"  You  're  a  boy,  Deerslayer,  misled  and  misoonsaited  by 
Delaware  arts,  and  missionary  ignorance,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  indifference  to  the  forms  of  speech,  when 
•xcited.    "  You  may  account  yourself  as  a  red-skin's  bro- 


ther,  but  /hold  'em  all  to  be  animals ;  with  nothiiig  humaa 
about  'em,  but  cumiing.  not  they  have,  I  Ml  alk>w ;  bill 
so  has  a  fox,  or  even  a.  bear.  I  'm  older  than  you,  and  have 
lived  longer  in  the  woods*-* or,  for  that  matter,  have  lived 
always  there,  and  am  not  to  be  told  what  an  Indian  is,  or 
what  he  is  not.  If  you  wish  to  be  considered  a  savage, 
you  Ve  only  to  say  so,  ard  I  '11  name  you  as  such  to  Judith, 
and  the  old  man,  and  then  we  'U  see  how  you  '11  like  your 
welcome." 

Here  Hurry's  imagination  did  his  temper  some  service, 
since,  by  conjuring  up  the  reception  his  semi«aquatic  ac- 
quaintance would  be  likely  to  bestow  on  one  thus  introduced, 
he  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Deerslayer  too  well 
knew  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  convince  such  a  being 
of  any  thing  against  his  prejudices,  to  feel  a  desire  to  at- 
tempt the  task ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  approach  of 
the  canoe  to  the  south-eastern  curve  of  the  lake,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  ideas.  They  were  now,  indeed,  quite  near 
the  place  that  March  had  pointed  out  for  the  position  of 
the  outlet,  and  both  began  to  look  for  it  with  a  curiosity  that 
was  increased  by  the  expectation  of  finding  the  ark. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  little  singular,  that  the 
place  where  a  stream  of  any  size  passed  through  banks  that 
had  an  elevation  of  some  twenty  feet,  should  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  men  who  could  not  now  have  been  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  precise  spot. 
It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  trees  and  bushes 
here,  as  elsewhere,  fairly  overhung  the  water,  making  such 
a  fringe  to  the  lake,  as  to  conceal  any  little  variations  from 
its  general  outline. 

"  I  've  not  been  down  at  this  end  of  the  lake  these  two 
summers,"  said  Hurry,  standing  up  in  the  canoe,  the  better 
to  look  about  him.  *'Ay,  there's  the  rock,  showing  its 
chin  above  the  water,  and  I  know  that  the  river  begins  in 
its  neighbourhood." 

The  men  now  plied  the  paddles  again,  and  they  were  pie« 
sently  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock,  floating  towards  it, 
though  their  efforts  were  suspended.  This  rock  was  not 
large,  being  merely  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  only  half  of 
which  elevation  rose  above  the  lake.  The  incessant  wash- 
ing of  the  water,  for  oentories,  had  so  rounded  its  sununte 
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liat  it  leseDibled  a  large  bee-hive,  in  shape,  its  ibrm  being 
more  than  usually  regular  and  even.  Hurry  remarked,  as 
they  flcMtted  slowly  past,  that  this  rock  was  well  known  to  all 
the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  using  it  as  a  mark,  to  designate  the  plaot 
of  meeting,  when  separated  by  their  hunts  and  marches, 

**  And  here  is  the  river,  Deerslayer,"  he  continued, 
**  though  so  shut  in  by  trees  and  bushes,  as  to  look  more 
like  an  and*bush,  than  the  outlet  of  such  a  sheet  as  the  Glim- 
merglass." 

Hurry  had  not  badly  described  the  place,  which  did  truly 
seem  to  be  a  stream  lying  in  ambush.  The  high  banks 
might  have  been  a  hundred  feet  asunder ;  but,  on  the  west* 
em  side,  a  small  bit  of  low  land  extended  so  far  forward,  as 
to  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  stream  to  half  that  width.  As 
the  bushes  hung  in  the  water  beneath,  and  pines  that  had 
the  stature  of  church-steeples,  rose  in  tall  columns  above,  all 
inclining  towards  the  light,  until  their  branches  intermingled, 
the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  could  not  easily  detect  any 
opening  in  the  shore,  to  mark  the  egress  of  the  water.  In 
the  forest  above,  no  traces  of  this  outlet  were  to  be  seen 
£ronil  the  lake,  the  whole  presenting  the  same  connected, 
and  seemingly  interminable,  carp^  of  leaves.  As  the  canoe 
slowly  advanced,  sucked  in  by  the  current,  it  entered  be- 
neath an  arch  of  trees,  through  which  the  light  from  the 
heavens  struggled  by  casual  openings,  faintly  relieving  the 
gloom  beneath. 

"  This  is  a  nat'ral  and-bush,"  half  whispered  Hurry,  as 
if  he  felt  that  the  place  was  devoted  to  secresy  and  watch* 
fulness;  '* depend  on  it,  old  Tom  has  burrowed  with  the 
ark  somewhere  in  this  quarter.  We  will  drop  down  with 
the  current,  a  short  distance,  and  ferret  him  out." 

<<  This  seems  no  place  for  a  vessel  of  any  size,"  returned 
the  other ;  '*  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  shall  have  hardly 
room  enough  for  the  canoe." 

Hurry  laughed  at  this  suggestion,  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, with  reason ;  for,  the  fringe  of  bushes  immediately 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  tli^ 
adventurers  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  stream,  of  a  su& 
ficient  depth  of  limpid  water,  with  a  strong  current,  and  k 
canopy  of  leaves,  upheld  by  aiches  c^mfoS^  of  the  ttnte 


of  hoary  traes.  Bashes  lioed  the  Bhores*  aa  uaoolt  bill  thi!^ 
left  suffideDt  space  between  them  to  admit  the  paasaga  m 
any  tfaiog  that  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet  in  width*  and  to 
allow  of  a  perspective  ahead  of  eight  or  ten  times  that  dia* 
tance. 

Neither  of  our  two  adveaturen  need  his  paddle*  exospC  to 
keep  the  light  bark  in  the  centre  of  the  current,  but  both 
watched  each  turning  of  the  stream,  of  which  there  were 
two  or  three  within  the  first  hundred  yards,  with  jealous 
vigilance.  Turn  after  turn,  however,  was  passed,  wad  the 
canoe  had  dropped  "own  with  the  current  some  litde  dis« 
tanee,  when  Hurry  caught  a  bush*  and  arrested  its  movo- 
meot,  so  suddenly  and  silently,  as  to  denote  some  unusual 
motive  for  the  act.  Deerslayer  laid  his  hand  on  the  atoek 
el*  his  rifle,  as  soon  as  he  notec^  this  proeeeding ;  but  it  was 
quite  as  mudi  with  a  hunter's  habk,  as  from  any  feeling  of 
alarm. 

*«  There  the  old  fellow  is  I"  whispered  Hurry,  pointing 
with  a  finger,  and  laughing  heartily,  though  he  carefull> 
avoided  making  a  nmse,  ^  ratling  it  away*  just  as  I  aim- 
posed ;  up  to  hu  knees  in  the  mud  and  water*  looking  to  the 
traps  and  the  bait.  But,  for  the  lifeof  me*I  can  see  nothing 
of  the  ark ;  though  I  '11  bet  every  skin  I  take  this  season, 
Jude  isn't  trusting  her  i»etty  little  feet  in  the  nesghbourhood 
of  that  black  mud.  The  gal's  more  likely  to  be  braiding 
her  hair  by  the  side  of  some  spring*  where  she  can  see  her 
own  good  looks,  and  collect  scornful  feelings  ag'in  us  men." 

**  You  over*jodge  young  women— yes  you  do,  Hurry— 
who  as  oAen  bethink  them  of  their  feilings  as  they  do  of  their 
perfections.  I  dare  to  say,  this  Judith,  now,  is  no  such 
admirer  of  herself,  and  no  such  soomer  of  our  sex,  as  yon 
seem  to  think ;  and  that  she  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  sarving 
her  fether  in  the  house,  wherever  that  may  be*  as  he  is  to 
be  sarving  her  among  the  traps." 

"  It 's  a  pleasure  to  hear  truth  from  a  man*s  tongue,  if  it 
be  only  once  in  a  gbrl's  life*"  cried  a  pleasant,  rich,  and  yet 
soft  ^nale  v(Moe*  so  near  fhe  canoe,  as  to  make  both  the 
listeners  start.  «<  As  fer  you*  Master  Hurry,  fair  words  are 
so  apt  to  cfaoak  you,  that  I  no  longer  expect  to  bear  them 
firom  your  monidi ;  the  last  you  uttered  sticking  in  yona 
iMEQM,  and  ogning  near  to  death.    But  I '9a  glad  to  sfay* 


tamp  better  society  than  fonnerlyt  aad  that  they  who  know 
hovr  to  esteem  and  treat  women,  are  not  ashamed  to  jour- 
ney m  your  company.*' 

As  diis  was  said,  a  singularly  handsome  and  youthful 
female  face  was  thrust  through  an  opening  in  the  leaves, 
within  reach  of  Deerslayer's  paddle.  Its  owner  smiled 
graciously  on  the  young  man;  and  the  frown  that  she 
cast  on  Hurry,  though  simulated  and  pettish,  had  the  eflect 
to  render  her  beauty  move  striking,  by  exhibiting  the  play 
of  an  expressive,  but  capricious  coukitenance ;  one  that 
seemed  to  change  from  the  soft  to  the  severe,  the  mirthfhl 
to  the  reproving,  with  &cility  and  indifference. 

A  second  look  explained  the  nature  of  ^  surprise.  Uiw 
wittin^y,  the  men  had  dropped  alongside  of  the  ark,  which 
had  been  purposely  conceale&'in  bushes,  cut  and  arran^jed  Gx 
ibe  purpose ;  and  Judith  Hutter  bad  merely  pushed  aside  the 
leav^  that  lay  before  a  window,  in  order  to  ^ow  her  fiuse, 
and  speak  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

**  And  that  timid  &wn  atarte  aot  fvith  Asr* 
When  I  tteal  to  her  secret  bower; 
And  that  ^onng  May  riolet  to  mt  ia  dear* 
And  I  TiBit  the  ailent  streamlet  near, 
To  kx»k  on  the  lovely  flower.'* 

BhiTAirp. 

Tbs  ark,  as  the  floating  habitation  of  the  Mutters  was 
generally  called,  was  a  very  ample  contrivance.  A  large 
flat,  or  scow,  composed  the  buo3nuit  part  of  the  vessel ;  ai^ 
in  its  centre,  occupying  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  stood  a  low  fabric,  resembling  the 
castle  in  construction,  though  made  of  matenais  so  light  as 
barely  to  be  bullet*proof.  As  the  sides  of  the  scow  were  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  and  the  interior  of  the  cabin  had 
no  more  etevation  than  was  necessary  for  comfort,  this  ua» 
isnal  ad^tion  had  neither  a  very  dumsy,  near  a  visry  ttbtin* 
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give  appeaianoe.  It  was,  in  short,  little  more  than  a 
dera  canal-boat,  though  more  rudely  constructed,  of  greater 
breadth  than  common,  and  bearing  about  it  the  signs  of 
the  wilderness,  in  its  bark-covered  posts  and  roo£  The 
scow,  however,  had  been  put  together  with  some  skill,  being 
comparatively  light,  for  its  strength,  and  sufficiently  ma- 
nageable. The  cabin  was  divid^  into  two  apartments, 
one  of  which  served  for  a  parlour,  and  the  sleeping-room  of 
the  father,  and  the  other  was  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
daughters.  A  very  simple  arrangement  sufficed  for  the 
kitchen,  which  was  in  one  end  of  the  scow,  and  removed 
from  the  cabin,  standing  in  the  open  air ;  the  ark  being 
altogether  a  summer  habitation. 

The  **  and-bush,"  as  Hurry  in  his  ignorance  of  Bnglisfa 
termed  it,  is  quite  as  easily  explained.  In  many  parts  of 
the  lake  and  river,  where  the  banks  were  steep  and  high, 
the  smaller  trees,  and  larger  bushes,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  fairly  overhung  the  stream,  their  branches  not 
unfrequently  dipping  into  the  water.  In  some  instances 
they  grew  out  in  nearly  horizontal  lines,  for  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  water  being  uniformly  deepest  near  the  shores, 
where  the  banks  were  highest  and  the  nearest  to  a  perpen- 
dicular, Hutter  had  found  no  difficulty  in  letting  the  ark 
drop  under  one  of  these  covers,  where  it  had  been  anchored 
with  a  view  to  conceal  its  position ;  security  requiring  some 
such  precautions,  in  his  view  of  the  case.  Once  beneath 
the  trees  and  bushes,  a  few  stones  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  branches  had  caused  them  to  bend  sufficiently  to  dip 
into  the  river ;  and  a  few  severed  bushes,  properly  disposed, 
did  the  rest.  The  reader  has  seen  that  this  cover  was  so 
complete,  as  to  deceive  two  men  accustomed  to  the  woods, 
and  who  were  actually  in  search  of  those  it  concealed ;  a 
circumstance  that  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  matted  and  wild  luxuriance  of  a  virgin 
American  forest,  more  especially  in  a  rich  soil. 

The  discovery  of  the  ark  produced  very  different  effects 
on  our  two  adventurers.  As  soon  as  the  canoe  could  be  got 
round  to  the  proper  opening.  Hurry  leaped  on  board,  and 
in  a  zninute  was  closely  engaged  in  a  gay,  and  a  sort  of 
xecriminating  discourse  with  Judith,  apparently  forgetful  oi 
thsenstenceofaU  the  rest  of  the  world.    Not  so  with  Dmn 
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slayer.  He  entered  the  ark  with  a  slow,  cautious  step 
examining  every  arrangement  of  the  cover  with  curious  and 
scrutinizing  eyes.    It  is  true,  he  east  one  admiring  glance 

Judith,  which  was  extorted  by  her  brilliant  and  singular 
beauty ;  but  even  this  could  detain  him  but  a  single  instant 
Crom  the  indulgence  of  his  interest  in  Hutter's  contrivances, 
fitep  by  step  did  he  look  into  the  construction  of  the  sin- 
gular abode,  investigate  its  fastenings  and  strength,  ascer- 
tain  its  means  of  defence,  and  make  every  inquiry  that 
would  be  likely  to  occur  to  one  whose  thoughts  dwelt 
principally  on  such  expedients.  Nor  was  the  cover  neg- 
lected. Of  this  he  examined  the  whole  minutely,  his  com- 
mendation escaping  him  more  than  once,  in  audible  com- 
ments. Frontier  usages  admitting  of  this  familiarity,  he 
passed  through  the  rooms  as  he  had  previously  done  at  the 
castle ;  and,  opening  a  door,  issued  into  the  end  of  the  scow 
opposite  to  that  where  he  had  left  Hurry  and  Judith.  Here 
he  found  the  other  sister,  employed  on  some  coarse  needle- 
work, seated  beneath  the  leafy  canopy  of  the  cover. 

As  Deerslayer's  examination  was  by  this  time  ended,  he 
dropped  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and,  leaning  on  the  barrel,  with 
both  hands,  he  turned  towards  the  girl  with  an  interest  the 
singular  beauty  of  her  sister  had  not  awakened.  He  had 
gathered  from  Hurry's  remarks  that  Hetty  was  considered 
to  have  less  intellect  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  share  of 
human  beings ;  and  his  education  among  Indians  had  taught 
him  to  treat  those  who  were  thus  afflicted  by  Providence, 
with  more  than  common  tenderness.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  Hetty  Hutter's  appearance,  as  so  often  happens,  to 
weaken  the  interest  her  situation  excited.  An  idiot  she 
could  not  properly  be  termed,  her  mind  being  just  enough 
enfeebled  to  lose  most  of  those  traits  that  are  connected  with 
the  more  artful  qualities,  and  to  retain  its  ingenuousness  and 
love  of  truth.  It  had  often  been  remarked  of  this  girl,  by 
the  few  who  had  seen  her,  and  who  possessed  sufficient 
knowledge  to  discriminate,  that  her  perception  of  the  right 
seemed  almost  intuitive,  while  her  aversion  to  the  wrong 
formed  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  her  mind,  as  to  surround 
her  with  an  atmosphere  of  pure  morality ;  peculiarities  that 
are  not  unfrequent  with  persons  who  are  termed  feeble- 
minded ;  as  if  God  had  forbidden  the  evil  spirits  to  invade  m 
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INPectnct  80  defenoeiess,  with  the  benign  purpose  of  extfwHwg 
a  direct  protection  to  thoee  who  had  been  left  without  thm 
usual  aids  of  humanity.  Her  person,  too,  was  agreeable, 
having  a  strong  resemblanoe  to  that  of  her  sister,  of  which 
it  was  a  subdual  and  humble  copy.  If  it  had  none  of  ibm 
brilliancy  of  Judith's,  the  calm,  quiet,  almost  holy  expreasuMi 
of  her  meek  countenance,  seldom  fiuled  to  win  on  the  ob- 
server ;  and  few  noted  it  long,  that  did  not  begin  to  feel  a 
deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  girL  She  had  no  colour, 
in  common,  nor  was  her  simple  mind  i^t  to  present 
images  that  caused  her  cheek  to  brighten ;  though  she  ie> 
tained  a  modesty  so  innate,  that  it  almost  raised  her  to 
the  unsuspecting  purity  of  a  being  superior  to  human  in- 
firmities. Guileless,  innocent,  and  without  distrust,  equally 
by  nature  and  bom  her  mode  of  life.  Providence  had,  never* 
theless,  shielded  her  from  harm  by  a  halo  of  mond  light 
as  it  is  said  *^  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.** 

^  You  are  Hetty  Hutter,'*  said  Deerslayer,  in  the  way  one 
puts  a  question  unconsciously  to  himself,  assuming  a  kind^ 
ness  of  tone  and  manner  that  were  singularly  adapted  to  win 
the  confidence  of  her  be  addressed.  *'  Hurry  Harry  has  told 
me  of  you,  and  I  know  you  must  be  the  chUd  ?'* 

«"  Yes,  I  'm  Hetty  Hutter,"  returned  the  girl,  in  a  k>w, 
sweet  voice,  which  nature,  aided  by  some  ^ucation,  had 
preserved  from  vulgarity  of  tone  and  utterance ;  "  I  'm 
tietty ;  Judith  Hutter's  sister ;  and  Thomas  Hutter's  young- 
est <kughter." 

*<  I  know  your  history,  then,  fer  Hurry  Harry  talks  con- 
siderable, and  he  is  free  of  speech,  when  he  can  find  other 
people's  consams  to  dwell  on.  You  pass  most  of  your  liiSi 
m  the  lake,  OeiayJ' 

"  Certainly.  Mother  is  dead ;  father  is  gone  a-trapping, 
and  Judith  wod  I  stay  at  home.    What 's  jfcur  name?'' 

"  That 's  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  it  is  answered, 

Joung  woman ;  seeing  that  I  'm  so  young,  and  yet  have 
orae  more  names  than  some  of  the  greatest  chiefe  in  all 
America." 

"But  you've  goi  a  name  —  you  don't  throw  away  one 
lume  before  you  come  honestly  by  another?" 

** I  hope  not,  gal-*I  hope  not.  My  names  have  corns 
wafjs^i  and  I  suppose  the  one  I  bear  now  will  be  ^m 
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gEeai  ksting,  mnee  tbe  Delawares  seldom  Mtde  oa  a  muiV 
ra'al  title,  until  such  time  as  he  has  an  oppoitunity  of  showing 
has  true  natur*,  in  the  council,  or  oo  the  war-path ;  which 
has  never  behafipened  me ;  seeing,  firstly,  because  I  'm  not 
bom  a  red-skin,  and  have  no  right  to  sit  in  their  eouacil* 
lings,  and  am  much  too  humble  to  be  called  on  for  opinions 
Bcma  the  great  of  my  own  colour ;  and,  secondly,  becausa 
this  is  the  first  war  that  has  befallen  in  my  time,  and  no 
inimy  has  yet  inroaded  far  enough  into  the  Colony,  to  hi 
reached  by  an  arm  even  longer  tlmn  nuoe/* 

^  Tell  me  your  names,"  added  Hetty,  looking  up  at  him 
artlessly,  "  and,  may  be,  I  '11  tell  you  your  character.** 

**  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  I  '11  not  deny,  though  it 
efien  fidls*  Men  are  deceived  in  other  men's  characters, 
and  finquently  ^ve  'em  names  they  by  no  means  desarva. 
You  can  see  the  truth  of  this  in  the  Mingo  names,  whicii, 
in  their  own  tongue,  signify  the  same  thmgs  as  the  Dela* 
ware  names--*- at  least,  so  they  tell  me,  lor  I  know  Utde  of 
that  tribe,  unless  it  be  by  r^ort— -and  no  one  can  say  they 
are  as  honest,  or  as  upright  a  nation.  I  pMt  no  great  depend* 
CDce,  therefore,  on  names." 

<*  Tell  me  all  your  names,"  repeated  the  giri,  earnestly, 
finr  her  mind  was  too  simple  to  separate  things  from  profi»- 
nons,  and  she  did  attach  importance  to  a  name ;  ^  I  want 
to  know  what  to  think  of  you." 

^  Wdl,  sartain ;  I  've  no  objection,  and  you  shall  hear 
ihem  all.  In  the  first  place,  th^  I  'm  Christian,  and  white* 
bom,  like  yourself,  and  my  parents  had  a  name  that  eama 
down  from  father  to  son,  as  is  a  part  of  their  gifia.  My 
fiither  was  called  Bumppo ;  and  I  was  named  t^r  him,  of 
course,  the  given  name  being  Nadiaaiel,  or  Natty,  as  most 
people  saw  fit  to  tarm  it." 

^Yes,  y es •^ Natty -^ and  Hetty «—"  interrupted  the 
girl  quickly,  and  looking  up  from  her  work  again,  with  a 
smile ;  ^  you  are  Natty,  and  I  'm  Hetty  -»-  though  you  aw 
Bumppo,  and  I  'm  Hutter.  Bumppo  isn't  as  pr^  as  HnU 
tBr,isit?" 

^Why,  that 'a  as  people  fancy.  Bumppo  has  no  Mty 
sound,  i  admit;  and  yet  men  have  bumped  Uirough  the 
world  with  it.  I  did  not  go  by  this  name,  howsever,  veiy 
kag;  fi>r  the  Delawares  soon  feund  out,  or  fhoi)|^ Ihey 
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fbund  oat,  that  I  was  not  giTen  to  Ijring,  and  tliej  calkd 
fintlTt  Straight-tongue." 

*^  That 'a  a  good  name,"  mtemipted  Hetty,  earnestly 
and  in  a  positive  manner ;  *'  donH  tell  me  there 's  no  Yirtua 
in  names  I" 

**  I  do  not  say  ihaij  for  perhaps  I  desarved  to  be  so 
called,  lies  being  no  favourites  with  me,  as  they  are  with 
some.  After  a  while  they  found  out  that  I  was  quick  of  foot, 
and  then  they  called  me  '  The  Pigeon ;'  which,  you  know^ 
has  a  swift  wing,  and  flies  in  a  direct  line." 

^  not  was  apreHy  namel"  exclaimed  Hetty;  '* pigeons 
are  pretty  birds  1" 

**  Most  things  that  God  has  created  are  pretty,  in  thdr 
way,  my  good  gal9  though  they  get  to  be  deformed  by  man- 
kind, so  as  to  change  th^  natur's,  as  well  as  their  appear- 
anoe.  From  carrying  messages,  and  striking  blind  trails,  I 
got,  at  last,  to  following  the  hunters,  when  it  was  thought  I 
was  quicker  and  surer  at  finding  the  game  than  most  lads, 
and  then  they  called  me  the  *  Lap-ear ;'  as,  they  said,  I  par- 
took of  the  sagacity  of  a  hound." 

**  That 's  not  so  pretty,"  answered  Hetty ;  '*  I  hope  jtoq 
didn't  keep  thai  name  long." 

<*  Not  after  I  was  rich  enough  to  buy  a  rifle,"  returned 
the  other,  betraying  a  little  pride  through  his  usually  quiet 


think  it,  who  set  more  valie  on  the  scalp  of  a  fellow-mortal, 
than  on  the  horns  of  a  buck." 

**Well,  Deerslayer,  I'm  not  one  of  them,"  answered 
Hetty,  simply ;  **  Judith  likes  soldiers,  and  flary  coats,  and 
fine  feathers ;  but  they  're  all  naught  to  me.  She  says  the 
oflicers  are  great,  and  gay,  and  of  soft  speech ;  but  they 
make  me  shudder,  for  their  business  is  to  kill  their*  fellow- 
creatures.  I  like  your  calling  better ;  and  your  last  name  is 
a  very  good  one  —  better  than  Natty  Bumppo." 

"  This  is  nat'ral,  in  one  of  your  turn  of  mind,  Hetty,  and 
much  as  I  should  have  expected.  They  tell  me  your  sister 
IS  handsome  —  oncommon,  for  a  mortal ;  and  beauty  is  apt 
to  seek  admiration." 

^Did  you  never  see  Juiitht"  demanded  thb  giri,  with 
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foiek  earnestness ;  **  if  you  never  have,  go,  at  onoe,  and 
ook  at  her.  Even  Hurry  Harry  isn't  more  pleasant  to 
kx>k  at;  though  she  is  a  woman,  and  Ae  is  a  man.'* 

Deersiayer  regarded  the  girl,  for  a  momrat,  with  concern^ 
Her  pale  face  had  flushed  a  little,  and  her  eye,  usually  so 
mild  and  serene,  brightened  as  she  spoke,  in  the  way  to  be- 
tray the  inward  impulses. 

^  Ay,  Hurry  Harry,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  ha 
walked  through  the  cabin,  towards  the  other  end  of  the  boat ; 
**  this  comes  of  good  looks,  if  a  light  tongue  has  had  no  con- 
sam  in  it  It 's  easy  to  see  which  way  that  poor  creatur'a 
ieelin's  are  leanin',  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  your 
Jude's." 

But  an  interruption  was  put  to  the  gallantry  of  Hurry—* 
the  coquetry  of  his  mistress  -^  the  thoughts  of  Deersiayer, 
and  the  gentle  feelings  of  Hetty,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  canoe  of  the  ark's  owner,  in  the  narrow  opening 
among  the  bushes,  that  served  as  a  sort  of  moat  to  his  po* 
sition.  It  would  seem  that  Hutter,  or  Floating  Tom,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called  by  all  the  hunters  who  kiww  his  habits, 
recognized  the  canoe  of  Hurry,  for  he  expressed  no  surprise 
at  finding  him  in  the  scow.  On  the  contrary,  his  reception 
was  such  as  to  denote  not  only  gratification,  but  a  pleasure, 
mingled  with  a  little  disappointment,  at  hb  not  having  made 
his  appearance  some  days  sooner. 

**  I  look'd  for  you  last  week,"  he  said,  in  a  half-grumbling, 
half-welcoming  manner;  **and  was  disappointed  uncom- 
monly that  you  didn't  arrive.  There  came  a  runner  through, 
to  warn  all  the  trappers  and  hunters  that  the  Colony  and  the 
Canadas  were. again  in  trouble;  and  I  felt  lonesome,  up  in 
these  mountains,  with  three  scalps  to  see  to,  and  only  one 
pair  of  hands  to  protect  them." 

"  That 's  reasonable,"  returned  March ;  «  and 't  was  feelin' 
like  a  parent.  No  doubt,  if  I  had  two  such  darters  as  Judith 
and  Hetty,  my  exper'ence  would  tell  the  same  story,  though, 
in  gin'ral,  I  am  just  as  well  satisfied  with  having  the  nearest 
neighbour  fifty  miles  off,  as  when  he  is  within  call."^ 

**  Notwithsknding,  you  didn't  choose  to  come  into  the 
wilderness  alone,  now  you  knew  that  the  Canada  savages 
are  likely  to  be  stirring,"  returned  Hutter,  giving  a  sort  oC 
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dmiidfal,  aadf  at  tke  iRiiie  tioiD»  inquiriag  glanea  al  Deea 
■layar. 

'^Whyahoiildn  Tbey  saj  a  bad  oompanioOy  on  a  jovr- 
DB7,  i»^  to  shorten  tbe  path;  and  this  yoong  maa  1  ac- 
eouat  to  be  a  roasonabiy  good  one.  This  is  Deenlayer,  old 
Tom,  a  noted  hanter  among  the  DeUtwaies,  and  Christiaa* 
born,  and  Christian-edicated,  too,  like  you  and  me.  The 
lad  is  not  parfect,  perhaps,  but  there 's  worse  men  in  tlie 
oountrj  that  he  came  Iran,  and,  it's  likely,  he'll  find  sonaa 
that 's  no  better,  in  this  part  of  Uie  irorld.  Should  we  hava 
occasion  to  defend  our  traps,  and  the  territory,  he  'U  be  use- 
ful in  feeding  us  all ;  fer  Iw 's  a  regular  dealer  in  ven'son.** 

**  Young  man,  you  are  welcome,"  growled  Tom,  thrust* 
lag  a  hard,  bony  hand  towards  the  youth,  ss  a  pledse  of  bis 
siDoerity  (  **  in  such  times,  a  whito»feoe  is  a  friendrs,  and  I 
eooBt  on  700  as  a  suppwt.  Children,  sometimes,  make  a 
stout  heart  feeble,  and  these  two  daught^ns  of  mine  piva  ma 
mora  conoem  than  all  my  traps,  and  skins,  and  n^ito  ift 
the  country." 

**  That 's  nat'ral  1"  cried  Hurry.  «*  Yes,  Deeislayer,  yo« 
and  I  don't  know  it,  yet,  by  exper'ence ;  but,  on  the  whola, 
I  consider  that  as  nat'raL  If  wa  had  darters,  it 's  mora 
than  probable  we  should  have  some  such  feelin's;  and  I 
honour  the  man  that  owns  'em.  As  for  Judith,  old  man,  I 
enlist,  at  once,  as  her  soldier,  and  here  is  Dearslayer  to  hdp 
you  to  take  care  of  Hetty." 

<«Many  thanks  to  you,  Master  March,"  returned  tho 
beauty,  m  a  full,  rich  Toice,  and  with  an  accuracy  of  intowh 
tion  and  utterance  that  she  shared  in  common  with  her 
sistor,  and  which  showed  that  she  had  been  better  taught 
than  their  fether's  life  and  appearance  would  are  reascn  to 
expect;  **  many  thanks  to  you;  but  Judith  Hutter  hss  the 
spirit  and  the  experience  that  will  make  her  dqiend  nMxe  en 
herself,  than  on  good-looking  rovers  like  you.  Should  there 
be  need  to  feoe  the  savages,  do  you  land,  with  my  fether, 
instead  of  burrowing  in  tl^  huts,  under  the  show  of  defend- 
*  ing  us  females,  and*——  " 

•«  Girl --*  girl,"  intemtpted  the  father,  ^  quiet  that  glib 
tongue  of  thme,  and  hear  the  truth.  There  are  savages  on 
Ae  lake  shore,  already,  and  no  man  can  say  how  near  to 


m  Hbrnv  may  be  at  tfaia  very  nomeiit,  or  whoi  we  may  hmf 
m  mm  them  !** 


<«  If  this  be  true,  Master  Hutter,**  said  Hurry,  whose 
ok^ngB  of  countenance  denoted  how  serious  he  deemed  the 
informatioa,  though  it  did  oot  denote  any  unmanly  alarm 
**  if  this  be  true,  your  ark  is  in  a  most  misicNrtunate  position 
for,  though  the  cover  did  deceive  Deerslayer  imd  myself,  i. 
would  httfdiy  be  overlooked  by  a  full-bkioded  Indian,  who 
was  out  seriously  in  s'arch  of  scalps  !*' 

'*  I  think  as  you  do.  Hurry,  and  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
we  lay  anywheare  else,  at  this  moment,  than  in  this  narrow, 
crooked  stream,  which  has  many  advantages  to  hide  in,  but 
which  is  almost  fatal  to  them  that  are  discovered.  Tlie 
savages  are  near  us,  moreover,  and  the  difficulty  is,  t6  get 
out  of  the  river  without  being  shot  down  like  deer  standing 
at  a  lick  I** 

**  Are  you  sartain,  Master  Hutter,  that  the  red-skins  you 
dread  are  ra*al  Canadas?**  eusked  Deerslayor,  in  a  modest, 
but  earnest  manner.  *'  Have  you  seen  any  ;  and  can  you 
describe  their  paint  ?** 

**  I  have  fallen  in  with  the  signs  of  their  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  have  seen  none  of  'em.  I  was  down 
stream,  a  mile  or  so,  looking  to  my  traps,  when  I  struck  a 
fresh  trail,  crossing  the  corner  of  a  swamp,  and  moving 
northward.  The  man  had  not  passed  an  hour ;  cmd  I  know'd 
it  for  an  Indian  footstep  by  the  size  of  the  foot,  and  the  in- 
toe,  even  before  I  found  a  worn  moccasin,  which  its  owner 
had  dropped  as  useless.  For  that  matter,  I  found  the  spot 
where  he  halted  to  make  a  new  one,  which  was  only  a  row 
yards  from  the  place  where  he  had  dropped  the  old  pne.** 

**That  doesn't  look  much  like  a  red-skin  on  the  war- 
path t"  returned  the  other,  shaking  his  head.  **  An  expe- 
r'enced  warrior,  at  least,  would  have  burned,  or  buried,  or 
sunk  in  the  river^  such  signs  of  his  passage;  and  your  trail 
is,  quite  likely,  a  peaceaUe  trail.  But  the  moccasin  may 
greatly  relieve  my  mind,  if  you  bethought  you  of  bringing 
it  off.  I  *ve  come  here  to  meet  a  young  chief,  myself;  and 
his  course  would  be  much  in  the  direction  you  've  mentioned. 
The  trail  may  have  been  his'n." 

•*  Hurry  Harry,  you  're  well  acquainted  with  this  younff 
man,  I  hope,  who  has  meetings  with  savages  in  a  part  m 


the  country  wliere  he  has  never  been  beihrel'*  thnwuriei 
Hutter,  in  a  tone  and  in  a  manner  that  auffidently  indicntaJ 
the  moQve  of  the  question ;  these  rude  beings  seldom  hesi* 
tatiog,  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  to  betray  their  feelings. 
**  IVeachery  is  an  Indian  virtue;  and  the  whites,  that  live 
much  in  their  tribes,  soon  catch  their  ways  and  practices.^ 

**  True— *  true  as  the  Gospel,  old  Tom;  but  not  person* 
able  to  Deerslayer,  who  *s  a  young  man  of  truth,  if  he  has 
no  other  ricommend.  I'll  answer  for  his  Aoneify,  wha^ 
ever  I  may  do  fer  his  valour  in  battle." 

**  I  should  like  to  know  his  errand  in  this  strange  quarter 
of  the  country?" 

**  That  is  soon  told.  Master  Hutter,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  the  composure  of  one  who  kept  a  clean  oonscienoe ;  **  I 
think,  moreover,  you  Ve  a  right  to  ask  it.  The  fiither  of 
two  such  darters,  who  occupies  a  lake,  after  your  feshiout 
has  just  the  same  right  to  inquire  into  a  stranger's  business 
in  his  neighbourhood,  as  the  Colony  would  have  to  demand 
the  reason  why  the  Frenchers  put  more  rijiments  than  com- 
mon along  the  lin:?.  No,  no,  I  '11  not  deny  your  right  to 
know  why  a  stran^r  comes  into  your  habitation,  or  coun- 
try, in  times  as  serious  as  these." 

*^  If  such  is  your  way  of  thinking,  friend,  let  me  hear 
your  story,  without  more  words." 

**  'T  is  soon  told,  as  I  said  afore ;  and  shall  be  honestly 
told.  I  'm  a  young  man,  and,  as  yet,  have  never  been  on  a 
war-path ;  but,  no  sooner  did  the  news  come  among  the 
Delawares,  that  wampum  and  a  hatchet  were  about  to  be  sent 
in  to  the  tribe,  than  they  wished  me  to  go  out  among  the 
people  of  my  own  colour,  and  get  the  exact  state  of  things 
for  'em.  This  I  did ;  and,  after  delivering  my  talk  to  the 
chiefs,  on  my  return,  I  met  an  officer  of  the  crown,  on  the 
Schoharie,  who  had  moneys  to  send  to  some  of  the  fri'ndly 
tribes,  that  live  further  west.  This  was  thought  a  good 
occasion  for  Chingachgook,  a  young  chief  who  has  never 
struck  a  foe,  and  myself,  to  go  on  our  first  war-path  in  com* 
pany ;  and  an  app'intment  was  made  for  us,  by  an  old  Dela- 
ware, to  meet  at  the  rock  near  the  foot  of  this  lake.  I  'U 
not  deny  that  Chingachgook  has  another  object  in  view,  but 
it  has  no  consam  with  any  here,  and  is  his  secret,  and  no 
mine ;  therefore  I  '11  say  no  more  about  it." 
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c^Tis  Bomething  about  a  young  woman,**  intemplad 
Judith,  hastily ;  then  laughing  at  her  own  imp^uosityy  and 
even  having  the  grace  to  colour  a  little  at  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  betrayed  her  readiness  to  impute  such  a  mo- 
tive.   **  If 't  is  neither  war,  nor  a  hunt,  it  must  be  love." 

**  Ay,  it  comes  easy  for  the  young  and  handsome,  who 
liear  so  much  of  them  feelin's,  to  suppose  that  they  lie  at 
tsie  bottom  of  most  procedin's ;  but,  on  that  head,  I  say  no- 
thin'.  Chingachgook  is  to  meet  me  at  the  rock,  an  hour 
afore  sunset  to-morrow  evening,  after  which  we  shall  go  our 
way  together,  molesting  none  but  the  king's  inimies,  who 
are  lawfully  our  own.  Knowing  Hurry  of  old,  who  onoe 
trapped  in  our  hunting-grounds,  and  falling  in  with  him  on 
the  Schoharie,  just  as  he  was  on  the  p'lnt  of  starting  for  his 
summer  h'ants,  we  agreed  to  journey  in  company ;  not  so 
much  from  fear  of  the  Mingos,  as  from  good  fellowship,  and, 
as  he  says,  to  shorten  a  long  road." 

**  And  you  think  the  trail  I  saw  may  have  been  that  of 
your  friend,  ahead  of  his  time  ?"  said  Hutter. 

**  That 's  my  idee ;  which  may  be  wrong,  but  which  may 
be  right.  If  I  saw  the  moccasin,  however,  I  could  tell,  in  a 
minute,  whether  it  is  made  in  the  Delaware  feshion  or  not." 

**  Here  it  is,  then,"  said  the  quick-witted  Judith,  who  had 
already  gone  to  the  canoe  in  quest  of  it ;  "  tell  us  what  it 
says ;  friend  or  enemy.  You  look  honest ;  and  /  believe  all 
you  say,  whatever  father  may  think." 

**  That 's  the  way  with  you,  Jude ;  fer  ever  finding  out 
fnends,  where  I  distrust  foes,"  grumbled  Tom :  '*  but,  speak 
out,  young  man,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  moo- 


casm." 


<«  That's  not  Delaware-made,"  returned  Deerslayer,  exa- 
mining the  worn  and  rejected  covering  for  the  foot  with  a 
cautious  eye ;  "  I  'm  too  young  on  a  war-path  to  be  positive, 
but,  I  should  say,  that  moccasin  has  a  northern  look,  and 
oomes  from  beyond  the  great  lakes." 

**  If  such  is  the  case,  we  ought  not  to  lie  here  a  minute 
longer  than  is  necessary,"  said  Hutter,  glancing  through  t^ 
leaves  of  his  cover,  as  if  he  already  distrusted  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow  and  sinu* 
ous  stream.  **  It  wants  but  an  hour,  or  so,  of  night,  and 
la  mcve  in  the  dark  will  be  impossible,  without  maUag  a 


mtHm  tlMt  would  betray  us.  Did  you  hmr  Ab  eeho  af  • 
piece,  in  tlie  mountains,  half  an  hour  sinoef 

•*  Yes,  old  man,  and  heard  the  piece  itaelf,"  anewered 
Hurry,  who  now  felt  the  indiscretion  of  which  he  had  heen 
guilty,  ^  for  the  last  was  fired  from  my  own  shoulder.*' 

•*  I  feared  it  came  firom  the  French  Indians ;  still,  il  may 
put  them  on  the  look-out,  and  be  a  means  of  discovering  ua. 
You  did  wrong  to  fire,  in  war-time,  unless  there  was  good 


occasion.** 


^*So  I  begin  to  think,  myseli^  uncle  Tom;  and  yet,  if  a 
man  can't  trust  himself  to  let  ofi*  his  rifle  in  a  wSderneay 
tiiat  is  a  thousand  miles  square,  lest  some  inimy  should 
hear  it,  where 's  the  use  in  carrying  onel** 

Hutter  now  held  a  loag  consultation  with  faia  two  gnesta, 
in  whidi  the  parties  came  to  a  true  understanding  c^  thew 
situation.  He  exfriained  the  difficulty  that  would  exist  m 
attempting  to  get  the  ark  out  of  so  swift  and  narrow  a  stream, 
hi  the  daric,  without  making  a  noise  that  could  not  feil  to 
attract  Indian  ean.  Any  stroUers,  in  their  vicinity,  would 
keep  near  the  river,  or  the  lake ;  but  the  foirmer  had  swampy 
shores,  in  many  places,  and  was  both  so  crooked,  and  so 
fringed  with  bushes,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  move  by 
day-light,  without  incurring  much  danger  of  being  seen. 
More  was  to  be  apprehen&d,  perhaps,  from  the  ear,  than 
from  the  eye,  especially  as  knig  as  they  were  in  the  short, 
straitened,  and  canopied  reaches  of  the  stream. 

^'  I  never  drop  down  into  this  cover,  which  is  handy  to 
my  traps,  and  tuSet  than  the  lake,  from  curious  eyes,  with- 
out provicSng  the  means  of  getting  out  ag'in,"  continued  this 
singular  being ;  *<  and  that  is  easier  done  by  a  pull,  than  a 
pudL  My  anchor  is  now  lying  above  the  suction,  in  the 
open  lake;  and  here  is  a  line,  you  see,  to  haul  us  up  to  it 
Without  some  such  help,  a  singis  pair  of  hands  would  make 
heavy  worit,  in  forcing  a  scow,  Hke  this,  up  stream.  I  have 
a  sort  of  a  crab,  too,  that  lightens  the  pull,  on  occasbn. 
Jjida  can  use  the  oar,  astara,  as  well  as  myself;  and,  when 
wsfear  noensmy,  to  get  out  of  the  river  g^ves  us  but  little 
iKmUa.** 

**  What  shoald  we  gain,  Master  Hutter,  by  changing  te 
peaithNir  asked  Deerskayer,  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest. 
mm;  •«thbis  a  safe  cover;  and  a  stoat  deftnoa  might  be 
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■Mdefpom  theiasideofdusoabiii.  I  Ve  nater  tmftf  nohw 
m  the  way  of  traditioa ;  but,  it  seenw  to  me,  we  nugiot  beet 
off  twenty  Mingoe,  with  pelieedes  like  them  albfo  tie." 

«^  Ay,  ay ;  you  Ve  never  fought,  except  in  tmditioDs,  that  *a 
plain  enough,  young  man !  Did  you  ever  aee  at  braed  • 
sheet  of  water  as  thM  above  us,  before  you  oane  ift  upon  it, 
with  Hurry?" 

**  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did,"  Deerslayer  answered,  mcv 
destty.  **  Youth  is  the  time  to  Pam ;  and  I  'm  &r  fiom 
wishing  to  raise  my  voice  in  council,  a^Nre  it  is  justified  by 
exper'ence." 

^  Well,  then,  I  'U  teach  you  the  disadvantage  of  fighting 
in  this  position,  and  the  advantage  of  taking  to  the  open 
lilke.  Here,  you  ma^  see,  the  savages  wiU  know  where  to 
aim  every  shot ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  sssis 
would  not  find  their  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  logs. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shoidd  have  nothing  but  a  fiuest 
to  aim  at.  Then  we  are  not  safe  from  fire,  here;  the  bark 
of  this  roof  being  little  better  than  so  much  kindlmg*wood. 
The  castle,  too,  might  be  entered  and  ransacked,  in  my  a^ 
aence,  and  all  my  possesncms  overrun  and  destroyed.  Qnoe 
in  the  lake,  we  can  be  attacked  only  in  boats,  or  on  mfts— - 
shall  have  a  fiur  chance  vnlh  the  enemy -—and  ean  protect 
the  castle  with  the  ark.  Do  you  understand  this  veasoatngi, 
youngster  t" 

^ It  sounds  w^l — yes,  it  has  a  rational  sound;  and  I '11 
not  ffainsay  it." 

<"  Well,  old  Tom,"  cried  Hurry,  "  if  we  are  to  move,  the 
sooner  we  make  a  beginning,  the  sooner  we  shall  Imow 
whether  we  are  to  have  our  scalps  for  night-capo,  or  not.** 

As  this  proposition  was  self-evident,  no  one  dsnied  its 
justice.  The  three  men,  after  a  short  preliminary  eaplana^ 
tion,  now  set  about  their  preparations  to  move  the  ark,  in 
earnest.  The  slight  fastenings  were  quickly  loosened ;  and, 
by  hauling  on  the  line,  the  h^vy  craft  slowly  emerged  from 
the  cover.  It  was  no  socmer  firee  from  the  incumbmaee 
of  the  branches,  than  it  swung  into  the  stieiMna,  sheering 
quite  close  to  the  western  shore,  by  the  fbroe  of  the  cwmoL 
Not  a  soul  on  board  heard  the  rustling  of  the  bmaehes,  as 
the  cabin  came  against  the  bushes  and  trees  of  the  western 
Wuik,  without  a  feeling  of  uneasiness;  fiir  no  oae  knew  at 
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whftt  moment,  or  m  what  place,  a  secret  and  oiurdeious  eneiM 
n^ght  unmask  himaelf.  Perhaps  the  gloomy  light,  that  stiU 
struggled  through  the  impending  canopy  of  leaves,  or  found 
its  way  through  the  narrow,  riband-like  opening,  which 
seemed  to  mark,  in  the  air  above,  the  course  of  the  rivei 
that  flowed  beneath,  aided  in  augmenting  the  appearance  of 
the  danger ;  for  it  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  rendet 
objecu  visible,  without  giving  up  all  their  outlines  at  a  glance. 
Although  the  sun«had  not  absolutely  set,  it  had  withdrawn 
its  direct  rays  from  the  valley ;  and  the  hues  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  gather  around  objects  that  stood  uncovered, 
zendexing  those  within  the  shadows  of  the  woods,  still  more 
sombre  and  gloomy. 

No  interruption  followed  the  movement,  however,  and,  as 
the  men  continued  to  haul  on  the  line,  the  ark  passed  steadily 
ahead,  the  great  breadth  of  the  scow  preventing  its  sinking 
into  the  water,  and,  from  oflering  much  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  swift  element  beneath  its  bottom.  Hutter, 
too,  had  adopted  a  precaution,  suggested  by  experience, 
which  might  have  done  credit  to  a  seaman,  and  which  com- 
pletely.  prevented  any  of  the  annoyances  and  obstacles 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  attended  the  short  turns  of  the 
river.  As  the  ark  descended,  heavy  stones,  attached  to  the 
line,  were  dropped  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  forming  local 
anchors,  each  of  which  was  kept  from  dragging  by  the 
assistance  of  those  above  it,  until  the  uppermost  of  all  was 
reached,  which  got  its  ''  backing"  from  the  anchor,  or  grap- 
nel, that  lay  well  out  in  the  lake.  In  consequence  of  this 
expedient,  the  ark  floated  clear  of  the  incumbrances  of  the 
sh<»re,  against  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  unavoid- 
ably hauled  at  every  turn,  producing  embarrassments  that 
Hutter,  single-handed,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
overcome. 

Favoured  by  this  foresight,  and  stimulated  by  the  appro* 
hension  of  discovery.  Floating  Tom  and  his  two  athletic 
companions  hauled  4he  ark  ahead,  with  quite  as  much  rapi- 
dity as  comported  with  the  strength  of  the  line.  At  every 
turn  in  the  stream,  a  stone  was  raised  from  the  bottom, 
when  the  direction  of  the  scow  changed  to  one  that  pointed 
itfwards  the  stone  that  lay  above.  In  this  manner,  with  the 
ehaimei  buoyed  out  for  him,  as  a  sailor  might  term  it,  did 
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Hatter  more  ibrward,  oocadonally  urging  kb  frkods,  in  n 
low  and  guarded  voice,  to  increase  their  ezertions,  and  then, 
AS  occasioiui  ofieied,  warning  them  against  efforia  that  might, 
at  fMurticular  moments,  endanger  all  by  too  much  zeal.  In 
spite  of  their  long  familiarity  with  the  woods,  the  gloomy 
character  of  the  shaded  river  added  to  the  uneasiness  that 
each  felt ;  and  when  the  ark  reached  the  first  bend  in  the 
Susquehannah,  and  the  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  broader 
expanse  of  the  hike,  all  ielt  a  relief,  that  perhaps  neither 
would  have  been  willing  to  confess.  Here  the  last  stone 
was  raised  from  the  bottom,  and  the  line  led  directly  to* 
wards  the  grapnel,  which,  as  Hutter  had  explainedj  was 
dropped  above  the  suction  of  Uie  current. 

«<  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Hurry,  '<  there  is  day-light, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  a  chance  of  seeing  our  inimies,  ifwe 
are  t^feel  'em.** 

<<  Iwt  is  more  than  you,  or  any  man  can  say,*'  growled 
Hutter.  **  There  is  no  spot  so  likely  to  harbour  a  party,  as 
the  shore  around  the  outlet ;  and  the  moment  we  clear  these 
trees,  and  get  into  open  water,  will  be  the  most  trying  time, 
Biaoe  it  will  leave  the  enemy  a  cover,  while  it  puts  us  out 
of  one.  Judith,  girl ;  do  you  and  Hetty  leave  the  oar  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  go  within  the  cabin ;  and  be  mindful  not 
to  show  your  faces  at  a  window ;  for  tisey  who  will  lo<A  at 
them  won't  stop  to  praise  their  beauty.  And  now,  Hurry,  we  11 
step  into  this  outer  room,  ourselves,  and  haul  thxou^  the 
door,  where  we  shall  all  be  safe,  from  a  surprise,  at  leant. 
Friend  Deerslayer,  as  the  current  b  lig^r,  and  the  line 
has  all  the  strain  on  it  that  is  prudent,  do  you  keep  moving 
firom  window  to  window,  taking  care  not  to  let  your  head 
be  seen,  if  you  set  any  value  on  life.  No  ono  knows  when, 
or  where,  we  shall  hear  from  our  neig^ihours." 

Deerslayer  complied,  with  a  sensation  that  had  notUag 
in  common  with  fear,  but  which  had  all  the  int^est  of  a 
perfectly  novel,  and  a  most  exciting  situation.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  «aemies,  or  had 
good  reason  to  think  so ;  and  diat,  too,  under  all  the  tfariUing 
circumstances  of  Indian  surprises,  and  Isdiaft  arlifieas.  Ab 
he  %ock  his  atand  at  a  window,  the  ark  was  just  paaaiiig 
tlmmgh  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straam,  a  point  wbare  Ihe 
inter  firat  entered  tdiat  waa  properly  tennad  the  livert  Md 
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whero  the  trees  fiurly  interlocked  over-head,  Cftueing  tKe 
current  ^o  rush  into  an  arch  of  verdure ;  a  feature  as  appro- 
priate and  peculiar  to  the  country,  perhaps,  as  that  of  Swit- 
zerland,  where  the  rivers  come  rushing  literally  from  cham> 
bers  of  ice. 

The  ark  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  last  curve  of  thi» 
leafy  entrance,  as  Deerslayer,  having  examined  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  the  room  to 
look  from  the  opposite  window,  at  the  western.  His  arrival 
at  this  aperture  was  most  opportune,  for  he  had  no  sooner 
placed  his  eye  at  a  crack,  than  a  sight  met  his  gaze  that 
might  well  have  alarmed  a  sentinel  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. A  sapling  overhung  the  water,  in  nearly  half  a 
circle,  having  first  grown  towards  the  light,  and  then  been 
pressed  down  into  this  form  by  the  weight  of  the  snows ;  a 
circumstance  of  common  occurrence  in  the  American  woods. 
On  this  tree  no  less  than  six  Indians  had  already  appeared, 
others  standing  ready  to  follow  them,  as  they  left  room ;  each 
evidently  bent  on  running  out  on  the  trunk,  and  dropping  on 
the  roof  of  the  ark,  as  it  passed  beneath.  This  would  have 
been  an  exploit  of  no  great  difficulty,  the  inclination  of  the 
tree  admitting  of  an  easy  passage,  the  adjoining  branches 
ofiering  ample  support  for  the  hands,  and  the  fall  being  too 
trifling  to  be  apprehended.  When  Deerslayer  first  saw  this 
party,  it  was  just  unmasking  itself,  by  ascending  the  part 
of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  earth,  or  that  which  was  much  the 
most  difficult  to  overcome ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Indian 
habits  told  him,  at  once,  that  they  were  all  in  their  war- 
paint, and  belonged  to  a  hostile  tribe. 

"  Pull,  Hurry,"  he  cried ;  "  pull  for  your  life,  and  as  you 
love  Judith  Hutter !    Pull,  man,  pull  1" 

This  call  was  made  to  one  that  the  young  man  knew  had 
the  strength  of  a  giant.  It  was  so  earnest  and  solemn,  that 
both  Hutter  and  March  felt  it  was  not  idly  given,  and  they 
applied  all  their  force  to  the  line  simultaneously,  and  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  The  scow  redoubled  its  motion,  and 
seemed  to  glide  from  under  the  tree  as  if  conscious  of  the 
danger  that  was  impending  over-head.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  diseoveied,  the  Indians  uttered  the  fearful  war-whoop, 
and  running  forward  on  the  tree,  leaped  idesperately  towards 
*«--•-  f^ncM  pii«e,    There  were  six  on  the  tl?e»  ap4  oiwh 
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made  the  efibrt.  All  but  their  leader  fell  into  the  river,  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  ark,  as  they  came,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  leaping-place.  The  chief,  who  had  taken  the  danger- 
ous post  in  advance,  having  an  earlier  opportunity  than  the 
others,  struck  the  scow  just  within  the  stem.  The  fall 
proving  so  much  greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  was 
slightly  stunned,  and,  for  a  moment,  he  remained  half  bent  and 
unconscious  of  his  situation.  At  this  instant  Judith  rushed 
from  the  cabin,  her  beauty  heightened  by  the  excitement 
that  produced  the  bold  act,  which  flushed  her  cheek  to  crim- 
son, and,  throwing  all  her  strength  into  the  efibrt,  she  pushed 
the  intruder  over  the  edge  of  the  scow,  headlong  into  the 
nver.  This  decided  feat  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
the  woman  resumed  her  sway ;  Judith  looked  over  the  stem 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  man,  and  the  expressinn 
of  her  eyes  softened  to  concern ;  next,  her  cheek  crimsoned 
between  shame  and  surprise,  at  her  own  temerity ;  and  then 
she  laughed,  in  her  own  merry  and  sweet  manner.  All  this 
occupied  less  than  a  minute,  when  the  arm  of  Deerslayer 
was  thrown  around  her  waist,  and  she  was  dragged  swiftly 
within  the  protection  of  the  cabin.  This  retreat  was  not 
efl^ted  too  soon.  Scarcely  were  the  two  in  safety,  when 
the  forest  was  filled  with  yells,  and  bullets  began  to  patter 
against  the  logs. 

The  ark  being  in  swifl  motion  all  this  while,  it  was  be- 
yond the  danger  of  pursuit  by  the  time  these  little  events 
had  occurred ;  and  the  savages,  as  soon  as  the  first  burst  of 
their  anger  had  subsided,  c^ised  firing,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  expending  their  ammunition  in  vain. 
When  the  scow  came  up  over  her  grapnel,  Hutter  tripped 
the  latter,  in  a  way  not  to  impede  the  motion ;  and  being 
now  beyond  the  influence  of  the  current,  the  vessel  continued 
to  drift  ahead,  until  fairly  in  the  open  lake,  though  still  near 
enough  to  the  land  to  render  exposure  to  a  rifle-bullet  dan- 
gerous. Hutter  and  March  got  out  two  small  sweeps,  and, 
covered  by  the  cabin,  they  soon  urged  the  ark  far  enou^ 
from  the  shore,  to  leave  no  inducement  to  their  enemies  to 
Biake  any  further  attempt  to  injure  them. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

WliT.  bt  the  atricken  deer  go  wiep^ 

Tbo  liart  mifaUed  pUj: 
For  KMne  miut  watch,  while  Mmie  miift  deep ; 

Thai  nms  the  world  away.** 


AjroTHXB  oonsultatioD  took  place,  in  the  tanmid  part  of 
tlie  8COW,  at  which  both  Judith  aod  Hetty  were  pzeeeot  Jyi 
DO  dai^er  could  now  approach  unseen,  inunediate  uneasi- 
ness had  giren  place  to  the  concern  which  atteoded  the  oon- 
Tiction  that  miemies  were,  in  considerable  force,  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  that  they  might  be  sure  no  practicable  means 
of  accomplishing  their  own  destruction  would  be  neglected.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Hutter  felt  these  truths  the  deepest,  his 
daughters  having  an  habitual  reliance  on  his  resources,  and 
knowing  too  little  to  appreciate  fully  all  the  risks  they  ran; 
while  his  male  companions  were  at  liberty  to  quit  him  at 
any  nxMtnent  they  saw  fit  His  first  remark  showed  that  he 
had  an  eye  to  the  latter  circumstance,  and  might  have  be- 
trayed, to  a  keen  observer,  the  apprehension  that  was,  just 
then,  uppermost. 

^  We  've  a  great  advantage  over  the  Iroquois,  or  the  ene- 
my, whoever  they  are,  in  beiog  afloat,*'  he  said.  **  There 's 
not  a  canoe  on  the  lake,  that  1  don't  know  where  it'e  hid; 
and  now  yours  is  here,  Hurry,  there  are  but  three  more  on 
die  land,  and  they  're  so  snug  in  hollow  logs,  that  I  don't 
believe  the  Indiuis  could  find  them,  let  them  try  ever  so 
long." 

^There's  no  telting  that— *  no  one  can  say  that,"  put  in 
Deerslayer;  ** a  hound  is  not  more  sartain  on  the  scent 
than  a  red-skin,  when  he  expects  to  g^  any  thing  by  it 
Let  this  party  see  scalps  afore  'em,  or  plunder,  or  honour, 
aoeordin'  to  their  idees  of  what  honour  is,  and  'twill  be  a 
tight  log  that  hides  a  canoe  from  thmr  ^es." 

"  You  're  right,  Deerslayer,"  cried  Harry  March  j  «*  you  *re 
downright  Gospel,  in  this  matter,  and  I  rej'ice  that  my  bunch 
of  bark  is  saft  enough,  here,  within  reibch  of  my  arm.    I 


Odeflato  tbeyll  be  at  all  the  rest  of  the  eanoei,  atee  to* 
morrow  night,  if  they  are  in  ra^ai  'amest  to  smoke  yon  oat» 
ML  Tooiy  and  we  may  as  well  overhaul  oar  paddles^  for  a 

Hotter  made  no  immediate  reply.  He  looked  about  him 
in  silence,  for  quite  a  minute;  examining  the  sky,  the  lake, 
and  the  belt  of  forest  which  enclosed  it,  as  it  m^^  be  her- 
metically, like  one  consulting  their  signs.  Nor  did  he  find 
any  akrming  symptoms.  The  boundless  woods  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  deep  repose  of  nature,  the  heaTens  were  placidy 
but  still  luminoos  with  the  light  of  the  retreating  sun,  while 
the  lake  looked  more  lovely  and  calm  than  it  had  before 
done  that  day.  It  was  a«cene  altogether  soothing,  and  oi  a 
character  to  lull  the  passions  into  a  species  of  holy  cahn. 
How  far  this  efibct  was  produced,  however,  on  the  party  in 
the  ark,  must  appear  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative* 

**  Judith,"  called  out  the  father,  when  he  had  taken  this 
close,  but  short  survey,  of  the  omens,  '*  night  is  at  hand ; 
find  our  friends  food ;  a  long  march  gives  a  sharp  appetite." 

<<  We're  not  starving.  Master  Hutter,"  March  observed, 
*'  for  we  filled  up  just  as  we  reached  the  lake,  and,  for  au&f 
I  prefer  the  company  of  Jude,  even  to  her  supper.  This 
qniet  evening  is  very  agreeaUe  to  sit  by  her  side." 

'« Natur'  is  natur', "  objected  Hutter,  '« and  must  be  fed. 
Judith,  see  to  the  meal,  and  take  your  sister  to  help  you. 
I  *te  a  little  discourse  to  hold  with  you,  friends,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  his  daughters  were  out  of  hearinff,  '*  and 
wish  the  girls  away.  You  see  my  situation ;  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinions  concerning  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
Three  times  have  I  been  burnt  out,  already,  but  that  was  on 
the  shore ;  and  I  *ve  considered  myself  as  pretty  safe,  ever 
since  I  got  the  castle  built,  and  the  ark  afloat.  My  other 
accidents,  however,  happened  in  peaceable  times,  bemg  no- 
thing more  than  such  flurries  as  a  man  must  meet  wiUi,  in 
the  woods ;  but  this  matter  looks  serious,  and  your  ideas 
would  greatly  relieve  my  mind." 

*<  It 's  'my  notion,  old  Tom,  that  you,  and  your  huts,  and 
your  traps,  and  your  whole  possessions,  hereaway,  are  in 
desperate  jippardy,^'  returned  the  matter-of-fact  Hurry,  who 
saw  no  use  in  concealment.  "  Aocordin'  to  my  idses  of 
vaJie,  they  're  altogether  not  worth  half  as  much  to-day,  aa 
7* 


iimy  mm  yesleiday,  not  would  I  gif e  moie  tot  '•m, 
the  pay  in  skins.'* 

**  Then  I  Ve  children  I"  continued  the  father.  makiDg  Hm 
allusion  in  a  way  that  it  might  haTo  puzzled  even  an  indal^ 
ftorent  observer  to  say  was  intended  as  a  bait,  or  as  an  «k- 
clamation  of  paternal  concern ;  **  daughters,  as  you  know* 
Hurry ;  and  good  girls,  too,  I  may  say,  though  I  oai  their 
fether." 

**  A  man  may  say  any  thing,  Master  Hutter,  particularily 
when  pressed  by  time  and  circumstances.  You  've  dartrans, 
as  you  say,  and  one  of  them  hasn't  her  equal  on  the  firon- 
tiers,  for  good-looks,  whatever  she  may  have  for  good^heha* 
viour.  As  for  poor  Hetty,  she 's  Hetty  Hutter,  and  that 's 
as  much  as  one  can  say  about  the  poor  thing.  Give  me 
Jnde,  if  her  conduct  was  only  equal  to  her  looks !" 

**  I  see,  Harry  March,  I  can  only  count  on  you  as  a  ftir* 
weather  friend ;  and  1  suppose  that  your  companion  will  be 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,"  returned  the  other,  with  a 
slight  show  of  pride,  that  was  not  altogether  without  dignity ; 
^  well ;  I  must  depend  on  Providence,  which  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  perhaps,  to  a  father's  prayers." 

**  If  you  've  understood  Hurry,  here,  to  mean  that  he  in- 
tends to  desart  you,"  said  Deerslayer,  with  an  earnest  sim- 
plicity that  gave  double  assurance  of  its  truth,  **  I  tkink  you 
do  him  injustice ;  as  I  know  you  do  me,  in  supposing  I  would 
follow  him,  was  he  so  ontrue-hearted  as  to  leave  a  ftmily 
of  his  own  colour,  in  such  a  strait  as  thb.  I  've  come  on 
this  lake.  Master  Hutter,  to  rende'vous  a  fri'nd,  and  I  only 
wish  he  was  here,  himself,  as  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  be, 
at  sunset  to-morrow,  when  you  'd  have  another  rifle  to  aid 
you ;  an  inexper'enced  one,  I  '11  allow,  like  my  own,  but  one 
that  has  proved  true  so  often  ag'in  the  game,  big  and  little, 
that  I  '11  answer  for  its  service  ag'in  mortals." 

**  May  I  depend  on  you  to  stand  by  me  and  my  daugh- 
ters, then,  Deerslayer  7"  demanded  the  old  man,  with  a  &- 
ther's  anxiety  in  his  countenance. 

**  That  may  you.  Floating  Tom,  if  that 's  your  name ;  and 
as  a  brother  would  stand  by  a  sister  — a  husband  his  wife— - 
or  a  suitor  his  sweetheart.  In  this  strait,  you  may  count  on 
me,  through  all  advarsities ;  and,  I  think,  Hurry  does  dis* 
credit  to  his  natur'  and  wishes,  if  you  can't  count  on  him,** 


**  Nat  he*"  cried  Judith,  thrusting  her  handsome  faoe  out 

»r  the  dootr ;  '*  his  nature  is  hurry,  as  well  as  his  naiue,  and 
he  '11  hurry  off,  as  soon  as  he  thinks  his  fine  figure  in  danger. 
Neither  '  old  Tooi,'  nor  his  *•  gals,"  will  depend  much  on  Mas* 
ter  March,  now  they  know  him,  but  ytm  they  will  rely  on, 
Deerslayer ;  for  your  honest  face,  and  honest  heart,  tell  us 
that  what  you  promise  you  will  perform." 

This  was  said,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  afi^ted  scorn  for 
Hurry,  as  in  sincerity.  Still,  it  was  not  said  without  ^1- 
ing.  The  ^e  face  of  Judith  sufficiently  proved  the  latter 
circumstance ;  and  if  the  conscious  March  fancied  that  he 
had  never  seen  in  it  a  stronger  display  of  contempt  —  a 
feeling  in  which  the  beauty  was  apt  to  indulge  —  than  while 
she  was  looking  at  him,  it  certainly  seldoip  exhibited  more 
of  womanly  softness  and  sensibility,  than  when  her  speak* 
ing  blue  eyes  were  turned  on  his  travelling  companion. 

**  Leave  us,  Judith,"  Hutter  ordered  sternly,  before  either 
of  the  young  men  could  reply ;  '*  leave  us ;  and  do  not  re- 
turn until  you  come  with  the  venison  and  fish.  The  girl 
has  been  spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  the  officers,  who  sometimes 
find  their  way  up  here.  Master  March,  and  you  '11  not  think 
fmy  harm  of  her  silly  words." 

"  You  never  said  truer  syllable,  old  Tom,"  retorted 
Hurry,  who  smarted  under  Judith's  observations ;  **•  the 
devil-tongued  youngsters  of  the  garrison  have  proved  her 
indoing ! ,  I  scarce  know  Jude  any  longer,  and  shall  soon 
take  to  admiring  her  sister ;  who  is  getting  to  be  much  more 
to  my  fancy." 

'*  I  'm  glad  to  hear  this,  Harry,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
sign  that  you  're  coming  to  your  right  senses.  Hetty  would 
make  a  much  safer  and  more  rational  companion  than  Jude, 
and  would  be  much  the  most  likely  to  listen  to  your  suit,  as 
the  officers  have,  I  greatly  fear,  unsettled  her  sister's  mind." 

"  No  man  need  a  safer  wife  than  Hetty,"  said  Hurry, 
laughing,  '^  though  I  '11  not  answer  for  her  being  of  the  most 
rational.  But,  no  matter ;  Deerslayer  has  not  misconceived 
me,  when  he  told  you  I  should  be  found  at  my  post.  I  '11 
not  quit  yau^  uncle  Tom,  just  now,  whatever  may  be  my 
feelin's  and  intentions  respecting  your  eldest  darter." 

Hurry  had  a  respectable  reputation  for  prowess  among 
Us  associateB,  and  Hutter  heard  this  pledge  with  a  satisfiic* 


tkm  that  was  not  oonoealed.  Ewa  the  gnat 
atrength  of  such  an  aid,  became  of  moment,  in  moTing  thm 
arky  as  well  as  in  the  species  of  hand-to-hand  coitfliots,  tbat 
were  not  unfreqoent  in  the  woods ;  and  no  commander  who 
was  hard  pressed,  could  feel  more  joy  at  hearing  of  the  arri- 
▼al  of  reinforcements,  than  the  borderer  experienced  at 
being  told  this  important  auxiliary  was  not  about  to  quit 
him.  A  minute  before,  Hutter  would  have  been  wdl  con- 
tent to  compromise  his  danger,  by  entering  into  a  compact 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  feel  soma 
security  on  this  point,  than  the  restlessness  of  man  induced 
him  to  think  of  the  means  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  ena* 
my's  country. 

**  High  prices  are  offered  lor  scalps,  on  both  sides,**  ho 
obsenr^,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  if  he  felt  the  force  of  tlie 
inducement,  at  the  very  time  he  wished  to  aflect  a  superiori- 
ty to  earning  money  by  means  that  the  ordinary  fedings  of 
those  who  aspire  to  be  civilized  men,  repudiated,  even  while 
they  were  adopted.  **  It  isn't  right,  perhaps,  to  take  sold  fbr 
human  blood ;  and  yet,  when  mankind  is  busy  in  killmg  one 
another,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  adding  a  little  hit  of 
skin  to  the  plunder.  What's  your  sentiments,  Hurry^ 
touching  these  p'ints  ?" 

^  That  you  Ve  made  a  vast  mistake,  old  man,  in  calling 
savage  blood,  human  blood,  at  all.  I  think  no  more  of  a 
red-skin's  scalp,  than  I  do  of  a  pair  of  wolPs  ears ;  and 
would  just  as  lief  finger  money  for  one,  as  for  the  oth».  With 
white  people  't  is  different,  for  they  've  a  nat'ral  avarsion  to 
being  scalped;  whereas  your  Indian  shaves  his  head  in 
readiness  for  the  knife,  and  leaves  a  lock  of  hair,  by  way  <^ 
braggadocio,  that  one  can  lay  hold  of,  in  the  bargain." 

<*  That 's  manly,  however,  and  I  felt,  from  the  first,  that 
we  had  only  to  get  you  on  our  side,  to  have  you  heart  and 
hand,"  returned  Tom,  losing  all  his  reserve,  as  he  gained 
a  renewed  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  his  companion. 
**  Something  more  may  turn  up  from  this  inroad  of  the  red- 
skins, than  they  bargained  for.  Deerslayer,  I  conclude  you're 
of  Hurry's  way  of  thinking,  and  look  upon  money  'amed  in 
this  way,  as  being  as  likely  to  pass,  as  money  'arned  in  trap- 
ping, or  hunting.'' 

•«  T  *ve  no  such  feelin',  nor  any  wish  to  haibour  it,  not  !,"• 


iglarncd  the  other.  ■<  Mj  gifts  are  not  scalpen*  giAt,  tal 
such  as  belong  to  my  religion  and  colour.  I  *U  ftaiid  by 
jrou,  old  man,  in  the  ark,  or  in  the  castle,  the  caaoe,  or  the 
woods,  but  I  'II  not  unhumanize  my  natur'  by  lalUnff  into 
way^  that  God  intended  for  another  raoe.  If  you  and  Hvrrr 
have  got  any  thoughts  that  lean  towards  the  Colony's  goloi 
go  by  yourselves  in  search  of  it,  and  leave  the  females  to 
my  care.  Much  as  I  must  differ  from  you  both,  on  all  gifts 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  white  man,  we  shall  agiee 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  take  care  of  the  weak, 
especially  when  the  last  belong  to  them  that  natur*  intended 
man  to  protect  and  console  by  his  gentleness  and  strength.** 

**  Hurry  Harry,  that  is  a  lesson  you  might  learn  and 
pfaetise  on  to  some  advantage,**  said  the  sweet,  bat  spirited 
voice  of  Judith,  from  the  cabin ;  a  proof  that  she  had  over* 
heard  all  that  had  hitherto  been  said. 

**  No  more  of  this,  Jude,**  called  out  the  father  ftn|rilT« 
**  Move  further  off;  we  are  about  to  talk  of  nmtten  unit  for 
a  woman  to  listen  to.** 

flutter  did  not  take  any  steps,  however,  to  ascertain  whoi^ 
ther  he  was  obeyed  or  not,  but,  drc^ping  his  voice  a  little, 
he  pursued  the  discourse. 

^  The  young  man  is  right,  Hurry,**  he  said ;  **  and  W6 
ean  leave  the  children  in  his  care.  Now,  my  idea  is  just 
tMs  $  and  I  think  you*ll  agree  that  it  is  rational  and  eonect 
There  *s  a  large  party  of  these  savages  on  the  shore ;  and, 
though  I  didn't  tell  it  before  the  giris,  (or  they  *re  womanish, 
and  apt  lo  be  troublesome  when  any  thing  like  real  work 
k  to  be  done,  there's  women  among  *em.  This  I  know 
from  moccasin  prints ;  and  't  is  likely  they  are  hunten,  afler 
idl,  who  have  been  out  so  long  that  they  Imow  notlung  of 
tkB  war,  or  of  the  bounties." 

^  In  which  case,  old  Tom,  why  was  thdr  first  salute  an 
Hftempt  to  cut  all  our  throats  ?" 

**  We  don't  know  that  their  design  was  so  bloody.  It  *s 
natural  and  easy  for  an  Indian  to  fall  into  ambushes  and 
sntprises ;  ard,  no  doubt,  they  wished  to  get  on  board  the 
«rk  first,  and  to  make  their  conditions  afterwards.  That  a 
disappointed  salvage  should  fire  at  us,  is  in  rule ;  and  I  thiiyc 
Mtking  d'tiiat.    Besides,  how  oflen  have  they  bamed  tte 


•at,  and  robbed  my  trapn — ay,  and  pulled  trigger  on 
m  the  moet  peaceful  times  T" 

*'  The  blackguards  will  do  such  things,  I  must  allow  i 
and  we  pay  'em  off  pretty  much  in  their  own  c'ine.  Wa 
men  would  not  be  on  the  war-path,  sartainly;  and,  so  fiur 
there 's  reason  in  your  idee." 

**Nor  would  a  hunter  be  in  his  war-paint,'*  returned 
Deerslayer.  *'  I  saw  the  Mingos,  and  know  that  they  are  out 
on  the  trail  of  mortal  men ;  and  not  for  beaver  or  deer." 

*«  There  you  have  it  ag'in,  old  fellow,"  said  Hurry.  ^  In 
the  way  of  an  eye,  now,  I  'd  as  soon  trust  this  young  maoi 
as  trust  the  oldest  settler  in  the  Colony ;  if  he  says  paint,  why 
paint  it  was." 

**  Then  a  hunting-party  and  a  war-party  have  met,  lor 
women  must  have  been  with  'em.  It 's  only  a  few  days 
since  the  runner  went  through  with  the  tidings  of  the  troo« 
Ues  i  and,  it  may  be,  that  warriors  have  come  out  to  call  in 
their  women  and  chUdren,  and  to  get  an  early  blow." 

^  That  would  stand  the  courts,  and  is  just  the  truth," 
cried  Hurry ;  **  you  've  got  it  now,  old  Tom,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  mean  to  make  out  of  it  ?" 

"  The  bounty ;''  returned  the  other,  looking  up  at  his  at> 
trative  companion,  in  a  cool,  sullen  manner,  in  which,  how- 
ever, heartless  cupidity,  and  indifference  to  the  means,  were 
far  more  ccMispicuous  than  any  feelings  of  animosity  or  re- 
venge. "  If  there 's  women,  there 's  children ;  and  big  and 
little  have  scalps ;  the  Colony  pays  for  all  alike." 

^^More  shame  to  it,  that  it  should  do  so,"  interrupted 
Deerslayer ;  '*  more  slmme  to  it,  that  it  don't  understand  its 
gifts,  and  pay  greater  attention  to  the  will  of  God." 

'^  Hearken  to  reason,  lad,  and  don't  cry  out  afore  3rou 
understand  a  case,"  returned  the  unmoved  Hurry;  *^the 
savages  scalp  your  fri'nds,  the  Delawares,  or  Mohicans, 
whichever  they  may  be,  among  the  rest ;  and  why  shouldn't 
we  scalp  ?  I  will  own,  it  would  be  ag'in  right  fer  you  and 
me,  now,  to  go  into  the  settlements  and  bring  out  scalps,  but 
it's  a  very  different  matter  as  consams  Indians.  A  man 
shouldn't  take  scalps,  if  he  isn't  ready  to  be  scalped,  him* 
self,  on  fitting  occasions.  One  good  turn  desarves  another^ 
lOl  the  world  over.  That 's  reason,  and  I  beliefve  it  to  b^ 
good  religion." 
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**  A/9  Master  Hurry/'  again  interrupted  the  rich  voioe  of 
Judith*  ^  is  it  religion  to  say  that  one  bad  turn  desorvei 
another  r 

*^  I  '11  never  reason  ag'in  you,  Judy,  for  you  beat  me  with 
beauty,  if  you  can't  with  sense.  Here 's  the  Canadas  pay- 
ng  their  Indians  for  scalps,  and  why  not  we  pay—** 

*'  Our  Indians  1"  exclaimed  the  girl,  laughing  with  a  sort 
of  melancholy  merriment.  **  Father,  fiither !  think  no  more 
of  this,  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  Deerslayer,  who  Aoj  a 
eonscienoe ;  which  is  more  than  I  can  say,  or  think,  of  Harry 
March." 

Hutter  now  rose,  and,  entering  the  cabin,  he  compelled  his 
daughters  to  go  into  the  adjoining  room,  when  he  secured  both 
the  doors,  and  returned.  Then  he  and  Hurry  pursued  the 
subject ;  but,  as  the  purport  of  all  that  was  material  in  this 
discourse  will  appear  in  the  narrative,  it  need  not  be  related 
here,  in  detail.  The  reader,  however,  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  morality  that  presided  over  their  con- 
ference. It  was,  in  truth,  that  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
rules  most  of  the  acts  of  men,  and  in  which  the  controlling 
principle  is,  that  one  wrong  will  justify  another.  Their 
enemies  paid  for  scalps ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
C!olony  for  retaliating.  It  is  true,  the  French  used  the  same 
argument,  a  circumstance,  as  Hurry  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, in  answer  to  one  of  Deerslayer's  objections,  that 
proved  its  truth,  as  mortal  enemies  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  reason,  unless  it  were  a  good  one* 
But,  neither  Hutter  nor  Hurry  was  a  man  likely  to  stick  at 
trifles,  in  matters  connected  with  the  rights  of  the  aborigines, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  aggression,  that  it  har- 
dens the  conscience,  as  the  only  means  of  quieting  it.  In 
the  most  peaceable  state  of  the  country,  a  species  of  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  Indians,  especially  those  of  the 
Canadas,  and  men  of  their  caste ;  and,  the  moment  an  ac- 
tual and  recognised  warfare  existed,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
means  of  lawfully  revenging  a  thousand  wrongs,  real  and 
imaginary.  Then,  again,  there  was  some  truth,  and  a  good 
deal  of  expediency,  in  the  principle  of  retaliation,  of  which 
they  both  availed  themselves,  in  particular,  to  answer  the 
objections  of  their  juster-minded  and  more  serupuTous  com* 
panion. 


^Yoa  must  fight  a  omui  with  his  own  wb^mmiBi  Deer 
•Uyer**'  cried  Hurry,  in  his  uncouth  dialect,  and  in  hb  do^ 
matical  manner  of  disposing  of  all  moral  propositicHia ;  **  If 
he*a  Terce,  you  must  be  Peroer;  if  he's  stout  of  heart,  yoa 
must  be  stouter.  This  is  the  way  to  get  the  better  of  Chris- 
dan  or  savage :  by  keeping  up  to  this  trail,  you  '11  get  aooii* 
est  to  the  ind  of  your  journey." 

*« That's  not  Moravian  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  all 
are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  talents,  or  I'amiiig ;  tha 
Indian,  like  an  Indian;  and  the  white  man,  like  a  while  man. 
Some  of  their  teachers  say,  that  if  you  're  struck  on  tha 
cheek,  it's  a  duty  to  turn  the  other  side  of  the  iaoe,andtako 
another  blow,  instead  of  seeking  revenge,  whereby  I  under* 
stand " 

«« That's  enough!"  shouted  Hurry;  «<that's  all  I  want, 
to  prove  a  man's  doctrine !  How  long  would  it  take  lokkA 
a  man  through  the  Colony — in  at  one  ind,  and  out  at  tha 
other,  on  that  principle?" 

^*  Don't  mistake  me,  March,"  returned  the  young  faonter. 
With  dignity ;  ^«  I  don't  understand  by  the,  any  more,  thua 
that  it 's  beti  to  do  this,  if  po»$ihle.  Revenge  is  an  Indian 
gift,  and  fi>rgivene8s  a  white  man's.  That 's  all.  Overlook 
all  you  enn^  is  what 's  meant ;  and  not  reveitge  all  yon  oaa. 
As  for  kicking.  Master  Hurry,"  and  Demslayer's  sun-bonH 
cheek  flushed,  as  he  continued,  *'  into  the  Coloiiy,  or  oat  of 
the  Colony,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  seeiiqr  no  one 
profxises  it,  and  no  one  would  be  likely  to  put  up  with  it. 
What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  a  red<«kin's  scaling  don't  justify 
a  pale^&ce's  scalping^" 

"Do  as  you're  done  by,  Deerskyer;  that's  ever  the 
Christian  parson's  doctrine." 

"  No,  Hurry,  I  've  asked  the  Moravians  ocmsaming  that  • 
and  it 's  altogether  difkieaU  '  Do  as  you  wmdd  be  dono 
by,'  they  tell  me,  is  the  true  saying,  while  men  practyse  the 
^ilse.  They  think  all  the  Colonies  wrmg,  that  <^fer 
bounties  for  scalps,  and  believe  no  blessing  will  follow  the 
measures.    Above  all  things,  they  forbid  revenge." 

**  Tkai  for  your  Moravians  I"  cried  March,  snapping  hia 
fin^rs ;  "  they  're  the  next  thing  to  Quakers ;  and  if  you  'd 
beheve  all  they  tell  you,  not  even  a  'rat  would  be  alrinniMl^ 
out  of  marcy.    Who  ever  heard  of  marcy  on  a  muskfat  i* 
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The  disdainftil  manner  of  Hurry  prevented  a  reply,  and 
he  and  the  old  man  resumed  the  discussion  of  their  plana  in 
a  more  quiet  and  confidential  manner.  This  conference 
lasted  until  Judith  appeared,  bearing  the  simple,  but  savoury 
supper.  March  observed,  with  a  little  surprise,  that  sba 
placed  the  choicest  bits  before  Deerslayer,  and  that  in  the 
little  nameless  attentions  it  was  in  her  power  to  bestow,  she 
quite  obviously  manifested  a  desire  to  let  it  be  seen  that  she 
deemed  him  the  honoured  guest.  Accustomed,  however,  to 
the  waywardness  and  coquetry  of  the  beauty,  this  discovery 
gave  him  little  concern,  and  he  ate  with  an  appetite  thiU 
was  in  no  degree  disturbed  by  any  moral  causes.  The 
easily-digested  fbod  of  the  forests  offering  the  fewest  poesible 
obstacles  to  the  gratification  of  this  great  animal  indulgenoey 
Deerslayer,  notwithstanding  the  hearty  meat  both  had  taken 
in  the  woods,  was  in  no  manner  behind  his  companion^  in 
doing  justice  to  the  viands. 

An  hour  later,  the  scene  had  greatly  changed.  The  lake 
was  still  placid  and  glassy,  but  the  gloom  of  the  hour  had 
iBUcceeded  to  the  soft  twilight  of  a  summer  evening;,  and  all 
within  the  dark  setting  of  the  woods  lay  in  the  quiet  repose 
of  night.  The  forests  gave  up  no  song,  or  cry,  or  even 
murmur,  but  looked  down  from  the  hills  on  the  lovely  basin 
they  encircled,  in  solemn  stillness ;  and  the  only  sound  that 
was  audible,  was  the  regular  dip  of  the  sweeps,  at  which 
Hurry  and  Deerslayer  lazily  pushed,  impelling  the  ark  to- 
wards the  castle.  Hutter  had  withdrawn  to  the  stem  of  the 
acow,  in  order  to  steer,  but,  finding  that  the  young  men  kept 
even  strokes,  and  held  the  desired  course  by  their  own  skill, 
he  had  permitted  the  oar  to  drag  in  the  water,  taken  a  seat 
on  the  end  of  the  vessel,  and  lighted  his  pipe.  He  had  not 
been  thus  placed  many  minutes,  ere  Hetty  came  stealthily 
out  of  the  cabin,  or  house,  as  they  usually  termed  that  part 
of  the  ark,  and  placed  herself  at  his  feet,  on  a  little  bench 
that  she  brought  with  her.  As  this  movement  was  by 
no  means  unusual  in  his  feeble-minded  child,  the  old  man 
paid  no  other  attention  to  it,  than  to  lay  his  hand  kindly  on 
her  head,  in  an  affectionate  and  approving  manner ;  an  act 
of  grace  that  the  girl  received  in  meek  silence. 

Afler  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  Hetty  began  to  sing^ 
Her  Toioe  was  low  and  tremulous,  but  it  was  earnest  aoo 
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tolmm.  The  words  and  the  time  were  of  the  simplest  form. 
the. first  being  a  hymn  that  she  had  been  taught  by  hei 
mother,  and  the  last  one  of  those  natural  melodies  that  find 
favour  with  all  classes,  in  every  age,  coming  from,  and 
being  addressed  to,  the  feelings.  Hutter  never  listen(;d  to 
this  simple  strain  without  finding  his  heart  and  manner 
softened ;  facts  that  his  daughter  well  knew,  and  by.  which 
she  had  ofWn  profited,  throueh  the  sort  of  holy  instinct  that 
enlightens  the  weak  of  mind,  more  especially  in  their  aims 
toward  good. 

Hetty^s  low,  sweet  tones  had  not  been  raised  many  mo- 
ments, when  the  dip  of  the  oars  ceased,  and  the  holy  strain 
arose  singly  on  the  breathing  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
As  if  she  gathered  courage  with  the  theme,  her  powers  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  she  proceeded ;  and  though  nothing 
Tulgar,  or  noisy,  mingled  in  her  melody,  its  strength  and 
melancholy  tenderness  grew  on  the  ear,  until  the  air  was 
filled  with  this  simple  homage  of  a  soul  that  seemed  ahnost 
spotless.  That  the  men  forward  were  not  indifierent  to  this 
touching  interruption,  was  proved  by  their  inaction ;  nor  did 
thcnr  oars  again  dip,  until  the  last  of  the  sweet  sounds  had 
actually  died  among  the  remarkable  shores,  which,  at  that 
witching  hour,  would  waft,  even  the  lowest  modulations  of 
the  human  voice,  more  than  a  mile.  Hutter,  himself,  was 
afilected ;  for,  rude  as  he  was  by  early  habits,  and  even  ruth- 
less as  he  had  got  to  be  by  long  exposure  to  the  practices 
of  the  wilderness,  his  nature  was  of  that  fearfiil  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  that  so  generally  enters  into  the  moral  com- 
position of  man. 

"You  are  sad  to-night,  child,''  said  the  father,  whose 
manner  and  language  usually  assumed  some  of  the  gentle- 
ness and  elevation  of  the  civilized  life  he  had  led  in  youth, 
when  he  thus  communed  with  this  particular  child ;  *'  we 
have  just  escaped  from  enemies,  and  ought  rather  to  rejoice.'* 

"You  can  never  do  it,  father!"  said  Hetty,  in  a  low 
remonstrating  manner,  taking  his  hard  knotty  hand  into  both 
her  own ;  **  you  have  talked  long  with  Harry  March ;  but 
neither  of  you  will  have  the  heart  to  do  it !" 

"  This  IS  going  beyond  your  means,  foolish  child ;  you 
m'jtt  have  been  naughty  enough  to  have  listened,  or  yov 
arnild  know  nothing  of  oiir  talk.^ 


•  <*Why  should  you  and  Hurry  kill  peopla— MpieUly 
women  and  children  ?" 

*^  Peaoet  girl,  peace ;  we  are  at  war,  and  muat  do  to  oitff 
enemies  as  our  enemies  would  do  to  us." 

**  That 's  not  it,  fiither !  I  heard  Deerslayer  say  how  it 
was.  You  must  do  to  your  enemies,  as  you  wM  your  ene- 
mies would  do  to  you.  No  man  wishes  his  enemies  to  kill 
him." 

**  We  kill  our  enemies  in  war,  girl,  lest  they  should  kill 
us.  One  side  or  the  other  must  begin  |  and  thm  that  begin 
first,  are  most  apt  to  get  the  victory*  You  know  nothing 
about  these  things,  poor  Hetty,  and  had  best  say  nothing," 

*^  Judith  says  it  is  wrong,  father ;  and  Judith  has  sensOt 
though  I  have  none." 

**  Jude  understands  better  than  to  talk  (o  me  of  these  mat- 
ters ;  for  she  has  sense,  as  you  say,  and  knows  I  '11  not  bear  it. 
Which  would  you  prefer,  Hetty ;  to  have  your  own  scalp 
taken,  and  sold  to  the  French,  or  that  we  should  kill  our 
^[lemies,  and  keep  them  from  harming  us  ?" 

«'  That 's  not  it,  father !  Don't  kUl  them,  nor  let  them 
kill  us.  Sell  your  skins,  and  get  more,  if  you  can ;  but  don't 
sell  blood." 

"  Come,  come,  child ;  let  us  talk  of  matters  you  under* 
stand.  Are  you  glad  to  see  our  old  friend,  March,  back 
again  1  You  like  Hurry,  and  must  know  that  one  day  he 
may  be  your  brother  *—  if  not  something  nearer." 

**  That  can't  be,  father,"  returned  the  ffirl,  after  a  con* 
siderable  pause ;  '*  Hurry  has  had  one  fhther,  and  one  mo* 
ther ;  and  people  never  have  two." 

*'So  much  for  your  weak  mind,  Hetty.  When  Jude 
marries,  her  husband's  father  will  be  her  father,  and  her 
husband's  sister,  her  sister.  If  she  should  marry  Hurry, 
then  he  will  be  your  brother." 

"  Judith  will  never  have  Hurry,"  returned  the  girl  mildly, 
but  positively ;  "  Judith  don't  like  Hurry." 

"  That 's  more  than  you  can  know,  Hetty.  Harry  March 
is  the  handsomest,  and  the  strongest,  and  the  boldest  young 
man  that  ever  visits  the  lake ;  and,  as  Jude  is  the  greatest 
beauty,  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  come  together.  He 
has  as  much  as  promised  that  he  will  enter  into  this  job  witk 
Oie»  on  condition  that  I  '11  consent"  . 


Hottj  begui  to  more  her  body  back  and  ftrth,  asd 
wise  to  express  mental  agitation ;  but  she  made  no 
iir  more  than  a  minuteu    Her  fiuher,  accustomed  to  her 
manner,  and  suspecting  no  immediate  cause  of  oonoenit 
timed  to  amcAn  with  t&  apparent  phlegm  which  would 
to  belong  to  that  paiticttlar  species  of  enjoyment. 

^  Hurry  w  handsome,  ftther,"  said  H^y,  with  n  simple 
emphasis,  that  she  mi^ht  have  hesitated  about  using,  Inid 
her  mind  been  more  ahve  to  the  inferences  of  others. 

^  I  told  you  so,  child,"  muttered  old  Hutter,  withoot  re* 
moving  the  pipe  from  between  his  teeth ;  **  he 's  the  likdMt 
youth  in  thene  parts ;  and  Jnde  is  the  Ukeliest  young  wonmi: 
I  'vie  met  with  since  her  poor  mother  vras  in  her  best  dayB.** 

^  Is  it  wicked  to  be  ugly,  father  T" 

*^  One  might  be  guilty  of  worse  things  «*->  but  you  're  by 
no  means  ugly ;  though  not  so  comely  as  Jude." 

^  Is  Judith  any  happier  for  being  so  handsome?" 

**  She  may  be,  child ;  and  she  may  not  be.  But  talk  of 
other  matters,  now ;  for  you  hardly  understand  these,  poor 
Hetty.  How  do  you  like  our  new  acquaintance,  Ileer- 
slayer  1" 

**  He  isn't  handsome,  father.  Hurry  is  far  handsomer 
than  Deerslayer." 

«< That's  true;  but  they  say  he  is  a  noted  hunterl  His 
ftme  had  reached  me'before  I  ever  saw  him ;  and  I  did  hope 
he  would  prove  to  be  as  stout  a  warrior,  as  he  is  dexfeeroua 
with  the  deer.  All  men  are  not  alike,  howaever,  child ;  and 
It  takes  time,  as  I  know  by  experienoe,  to  give  a  man  a  tnm 
wilderness  heart." 

**  Have  I  got  a  wilderness  heart,  father  *^and,  Huiry,  is 
ku  heart  true  wilderness?" 

^  You  sometimes  ask  queer  questions,  Hetty  1  Your  heart 
is  good,  child,  and  fitter  for  the  settlements  than  for  the 
woods ;  while  your  reason  is  fitter  for  the  woods  than  for 
the  settlements." 

**  Why  has  Judith  more  reason  than  I,  father  ?" 

*''  Heaven  help  thee,  child !  •—  this  is  more  than  I  can  ar.* 
swer.  God  gives  sense,  and  appearance,  and  all  these  thii^ ; 
and  he  grants  them  as  he  seeth  fit.  Dost  (faon  wish  for 
lense?" 

•«NotI.    TheUttleIhavetreiiblmrai;forwbanI«hink 
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Ibe  harden  then  I  fed  the  unhappiest.  I  don*t  heBers 
thinking  is  good  for  me,  though  I  do  wish  I  was  as  hand- 
some as  Judith  !** 

**  Why  so,  poor  child?  Thy  sister's  heanty  may  caose 
her  trouble,  as  it  caused  her  mother  before  her.  It 's  no 
advantage,  Hetty,  to  be  so  nmrked  for  any  thing  as  to  be- 
come an  object  of  envy,  or  to  be  sought  afler  more  than 
others." 

**  Mother  was  good,  if  she  was  handsome,*'  returned  the 
giri,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  as  usually  happened 
when  she  adverted  to  her  deceased  parent* 

pid  Hutter,  if  not  equally  affected,  was  moody  and  dent 
at  uiis  allusion  to  his  wife.  He  continued  smoking,  with- 
out appearing  disposed  to  make  any  answer,  until  his  simple* 
minded  daughter  repeated  her  remark,  in  a  way  to  show  that 
she  felt  uneasiness,  lest  he  might  be  inclined  to  deny  her 
assertion.  Then  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
laying  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  rough  kindness  on  the  girl's 
head,  he  made  a  r^Iy. 

'^Thy  mother  was  too  good  for  this  world,"  he  said; 
*^  though  others  might  not  think  so.  Her  good  looks  did 
not  ben'iend  her ;  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  mourn  that 
you  are  not  as  much  like  her  as  your  sister.  Think  less 
of  beauty,  child,  and  more  of  your  duty,  and  you  11  be  as 
happy  on  this  lake,  as  you  could  be  in  the  king's  palace." 

"  I  know  it,  father ;  but  Hurry  says  beauty  is  every  thing, 
in  a  young  woman." 

Hutter  made  an  ejaculation  expressive  of  dissatisfection, 
and  went  ferward ;  passing  through  the  house,  in  order  to  do 
so.  Hetty*s  simple  betrayal  of  her  weakness  in  behalf  of 
March,  gave  him  uneasiness  on  a  subject  concerning  which 
he  had  never  felt  before ;  and  he  determined  to  come  to  an 
explanation  at  once  with  his  visiter;  for  directness  of  speech, 
and  decision  in  conduct,  were  two  of  the  best  qualities  of 
this  rude  being,  in  whom  the  seeds  of  a  better  education 
seemed  to  be  constantly  struggling  upward,  to  be  choked  by 
the  fruits  of  a  life,  in  which  his  hard  struggles  for  subsist- 
ence and  security,  had  steeled  his  feelings  and  indurated  his 
nature.  When  he  reached  the  forward  end  of  the  scow,  he 
manifested  an  intention  to  relieve  Deerslayer  at  the  oar, 
directmg  the  latter  to  take  his  own  place  aft.  By  these 
8* 


change  the  old  man  and  Hurry  were  again  left  akme^ 
while  the  young  hunter  was  transferred  to  the  other  end  of 
the  ark. 

UetQr  had  disaj^ieared  when  Deerslayer  reached  his  new 
post,  and  for  some  little  time  he  directed  the  course  of  the 
slow-moving  craft  by  himself.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
befere  Judith  came  out  of  the  cabin,  as  if  disposed  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  place  to  a  stranger  engaged  in  the  service  <^ 
her  femily.  The  star-light  was  sufficient  to  permit  objects 
to  be  plunly  distinguished,  when  near  at  hand,  and  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  girl  had  an  expression  of  kindness  in  them, 
wli^n  they  met  those  of  the  youth,  that  the  latter  was  easily 
enabled  to  discover.  Her  rich  hair  shaded  her  spirited,  and 
yet  soft  countenance,  even  at  that  hour  rendering  it  the 
more  beautiful  —  as  the  rose  is  loveliest  when  reposing  amid 
the  shadows  and  contrasts  of  its  native  foliage.  Little  cere- 
mony is  used  in  the  intercourse  of  the  woods ;  and  Judith 
had  acquired  a  readiness  of  address,  by  the  admiration 
that  she  so  generally  excited,  which,  if  it  did  not  amount  to 
forwardness,  certainly  in  no  degree  lent  to  her  charms  the 
aid  of  that  retiring  modesty  on  which  poets  love  to  dwell. 

**  I  thought  I  should  have  killed  myself  with  laughing, 
Deerslayer,"  the  beauty  abruptly,  but  coquettishly  com- 
menced, **  when  I  saw  that  Indian  dive  into  the  river !  He 
was  a  good-looking  savage,  too,"  the  girl  always  dwelt  on 
personal  beauty  as  a  sort  of  merit,  *^  and  yet  one  couldn't 
stop  to  consider  whether  his  paint  would  stand  water  1" 

**  And  I  thought  they  would  have  killed  you  with  their 
weapons,  Judith,"  returned  Deerslayer;  **it  was  an  awful 
risk  for  a  female  to  run,  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  Mingos  !^* 

^^Did-tkcU  make  you  come  out  of  the  cabin,  in  spite  of 
their  rifles,  too  ?"  asked  the  girl,  with  more  real  interest  than 
she  would  have  cared  to  betray,  though  with  an  indiflerenoe 
of  manner  that  was  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  practice, 
united  to  native  readiness. 

*'  Men  arVt  apt  to  see  females  in  danger,  and  not  come 
to  their  assistance.     Even  a  Mingo  knows  that." 

This  sentiment  was  uttered  with  as  much  simplicity  of 
manner  as  of  feeling,  and  Judith  rewarded  it  with  a  smile  so 
tweet,  that  even  Deerslayer,  who  had  imbibed  a  prejudice 
against  the  girl,  in  consequence  of  Hurry's  suspicions  of  her 


levity,  felt  its  charm,  notwithstanding  half  its  winning  influ 
cnce  was  lost  in  the  feeble  light.  It  at  once  created  a  sort 
of  confidence  between  them  and  the  discourse  was  continued 
en  the  part  of  the  hunter  without  the  lively  consciousnem 
of  the  character  of  this  coquette  of  the  wilderness,  with 
which  it  had  certainly  commenced, 

**•  You  are  a  man  of  deeds  and  not  of  words,  I  see  plainly, 
Deerslayer,"  continued  the  beauty,  taking  her  seat  near  the 
spot  where  the  other  stood,  "  and  I  foresee  we  shall  be  very 
g(X)d  friends.  Hurry  Harry  has  a  tongue,  and,  giant  as  he 
is,  he  talks  more  than  he  performs." 

^  March  is  your  fri'nd,  Judith ;  and  friends  should  be  ten^ 
der  of  each  other,  when  apart." 

*<  We  all  know  what  Hurry's  friendship  comes  to  i  Let 
him  have  his  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  he^s  the  best 
fellow  in  the  Colony ;  but,  ^  head  him  off,'  as  you  say  of  the 
deer,  and  he  is  master  of  every  thing  near  him,  but  himselC 
Hurry  is  no  favourite  of  mine,  Deerslayer ;  and  I  dare  say. 
If  the  truth  was  known,  and  his  conversation  about  me  re» 
peated,  it  would  be  found  that  he  thinks  no  better  of  me^ 
than  I  own  I  do  of  him." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  not  uttered  without  un- 
easiness. Had  the  girl's  companion  .been  more  sophisti* 
cated,  he  might  have  observed  the  averted  face,  the  manner 
in  which  the  pretty  little  foot  was  agitated,  and  other  signs 
that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  opinions  of  March 
were  not  quite  as  much  matter  of  indifference  to  her  as  she 
thought  fit  to  pretend.  Whether  this  was  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  working  of  female  vanity,  feeling  keenly  even 
when  it  affected  not  to  feel  at  all,  or  whether  it  proceeded 
from  that  deeply-seated  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  Grod  himself  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  that  we 
may  know  good  from  evil,  will  be  made  more  apparent  to 
the  reader  as  we  proceed  in  the  tale.  Deerslayer  felt  em- 
barrassed. He  well  remembered  the  cruel  imputations  lefl 
by  March's  distrust ;  and,  while  he  did  not  wish  to  injure 
his  associate's  suit  by  exciting  resentment  against  him,  his 
tongue  was  one  that  literally  knew  no. guile.  To  answer 
without  saying  more  or  less  than  he  wished,  was  conse- 
inently  a  delicate  duty. 

**  March,  has  his  say  of  all  things  in  natur',  whether  of 


fH*iid  or  Ibe,"  slowly  and  cmitioiisly  nj/aunbi  tfaa  mini>i» 
«He's  one  of  Uiem  that  speak  as  the^  feel,  wkife  tlw 
teogtio's  a-going,  and  that's  sometimes  dif^nt  horn  what 
Aey  'd  speak  S  they  look  time  to  consider.  Give  me  » 
Delaware,  Judith,  for  one  that  reflects  and  ruminates  on  his 
idees !  Inmity  has  made  'em  thoughtful,  and  a  loose  tongue 
is  no  ricoommend  at  their  council  fires.'* 

**  I  dare  say  March's  tonsue  goes  free  enough  when  it 
gets  on  the  subject  of  Judith  Butter  and  her  sister,"  said  the 
girl,  rousing  herself  as  if  in  careless  diMUun.  **  Young 
women's  good  names  are  a  pleasant  matter  (^disoourw  witk 
some  that  wouldn't  dare  4o  be  so  open-mouthed,  if  there  was 
a  brother  in  the  way.  Master  Mareh  may  find  it  pleAsani 
lo  traduce  us,  but,  sooner  or  later,  he'll  repent  I" 

^  Nay,  Judith,  this  is  taking  the  matter  up  too  much  m 
'amest.  Hurry  has  nerer  whispered  a  syllable  ag'in  tha 
good  name  of  Hetty,  to  begin  with—" 

**!  see  how  it  is— I  see  how  it  is"— impetuously  inter* 
rupted  Judith.  ^/ am  the  one  he  sees  fit  to  scorch  with  hia 
withering  tongue  1 — Hetty,  indeed! — Poor  Hetty  !"—>* she 
continued,  her  voice  sinking  into  low  husky  tones,  that 
seemed  nearly  to  stifle  her  in  the  utterance— ^^sAe  is  beyond 
and  above  his  slanderous  malice !  Poor  Hetty  I  If  God  has 
enated  her  feeble-minded,  the  weakness  lies  altogether  on 
the  side  of  errora  of  which  she  seems  to  know  nothing. 
The  earth  never  held  a  purer  being  than  Hetty  Hutter, 
Deerslayer." 

**  I  can  believe  it-— yes,  I  can  believe  thai^  Judith,  and  I 
hope  'amestly  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  her  handsome 
sister*" 

There  was  a  soothing  sincerity  in  the  voice  of  Deerslayer 
which  touched  the  girl's  feelings ;  nor  did  the  allusion  to  hex 
beauty  lessen  the  efieot  with  one  who  only  knew  too  weH 
the  power  of  her  personal  charms.  Nevertheless,  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience  was  not  hushed,  and  it  prompted 
the  answer  which  she  made,  afler  giving  herself  time  to 
reflect. 

**  I  dare  say  Hurry  had  some  of  his  vile  hints  about  tha 
peopte  of  ihe  garrisons,"  she  added.    **  He  knows  they  are 

Sntlemen,  and  can  never  forgive  any  one  for  bemg 
» iMs  he  can  never  become  hwiseir. 


MNot  in  the  wenm  of  a  king's  officer,  Judith,  fartamly, 
for  March  has  no  turn  that-a-way;  but  in  the  sense  of 
reality,  why  may  not  a  beaver-hunter  be  as  respectable  as 
a  governor.  Since  you  speak  of  it,  yourself,  I'll  not  deny 
that  he  did  complain  of  one  as  humble  as  you,  being  so 
much  ill  the  company  of  scarlet  coats  and  silkcisi  sashes. 
But  'twas  jealousy  that  brought  it  out  of  him,  and  I  do  think 
that  he  mourned  over  his  own  thoughts,  as  a  mother  would 
have  mourned  over  her  child." 

Perhaps  Deerslayer  was  not  aware  of  the  full  meaning 
that  his  earnest  language  conveyed.  It  is  certain  that  be 
did  not  see  the  colour  that  crimsoned  the  whole  of  Judith's 
fine  face,  nor  detect  the  uncontrollable  distress  that,  im> 
mediately  after,  changed  its  hue  to  a  deadly  paleness.  A 
minute  or  two  elapsed  in  profound  stillness,  the  splash  of 
the  water  seoning  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  of  sound ;  and 
then  Judith  arose,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  hunter, 
almost  convulsively,  with  one  of  her  own. 

'* Deerslayer,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  ^'I'm  glad  the  ice  is 
broke  between  us.  They  say  that  sudden  &eodships  lead 
to  long  enmities,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  turn  out  so  with 
us.  I  know  not  how  it  is — ^but,  you  are  the  first  man  I  ever 
met,  who  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  flatter-^to  wish  my  ruin 
— 4o  be  an  enemy  in  disguise-— never  mind ;  say  nothing  to 
Hurry,  and  another  time  we  '11  talk  U^her  again." 

As  the  girl  released  her  grasp,  she  vanished  in  the  house, 
leaving  the  astonished  young  man  standing  at  the  steering- 
oar,  as  motionless  as  one  of  the  pines  on  the  hills.  So  ab- 
stracted indeed  had  his  thoughts  become,  that  he  was  hailed 
by  Hutter  to  keep  the  scow's  head  in  the  right  diroGtioD» 

fore  he  remembered  his  actual  situation* 


M  vn 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"So  ipake  the  apostate  Angel,  thoogh  in  pain, 
Vaonting  aloud,  but  rackeid  with  dbep  deapair!** 

MlLTtR. 

Shobtlt  after  the  disappearance  of  Judith,  a  light  Bomh- 
•rly  air  arose,  and  Hutter  set  a  large  square-sail,  that  had 
once  been  the  flying  top>sail  of  an  Albany  sloop,  but  which, 
having  become  threeulbare  in  catching  the  breezes  of  Tap- 
pan,  had  been  condemned  and  sold.  He  had  a  light  tough 
■par  of  tamarack  that  he  could  raise  on  occasion,  and  with 
a  little  contrivance,  his  duck  was  spread  to  the  wind  in  a 
sufficiently  professional  manner.  The  effect  on  the  ark  was 
such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  rowing;  and,  in  about 
two  hours,  the  castle  was  seen,  in  the  darkness,  rising  out 
of  the  water,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  The  saB 
was  then  lowered,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  scow  drifted  up 
to  the  building,  and  was  secured. 

No  one  had  visited  the  house  since  Hurry  and  his  com- 
panion left  it.  The  place  was  found  in  the  quiet  of  nud- 
night,  a  sort  of  type  of  the  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  As  an 
enemy  was  known  to  be  nisar,  Hutter  directed  his  daughters 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  lights,  luxuries  in  which  they 
seldom  indulged  during  the  warm  months,  lest  they  might 
prove  beacons  to  direct  their  foes  where  they  might  be  found. 

**  In  open  day-light,  I  shouldn't  fear  a  host  of  savages^ 
behind  these  stout  logs,  and  they  without  any  cover  to  skulk 
into,"  added  Hutter,  when  he  had  explained  to  his  guests 
the  reasons  why  he  forbade  the  use  of  lights ;  '*  for  I  've 
three  or  four  trusty  weapons  always  loaded,  and  Killdeer,  in 
particular,  is  a  piece  that  never  misses.  But  it's  a  different 
thing  at  night.  A  canoe  might  get  upon  us  unseen  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  savages  have  so  many  cunning  ways  of  at* 
tacking,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  bad  enough  to  deal  with  'em 
under  a  bright  sun.  I  built  this  dwelling  in  order  to  have 
'em  at  arm's  length,  in  case  we  should  ever  get  to  blows 
agpun.    Some  people  think  it's  too  open  and  exposed,  hut 
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I  *Di  for  anchoring  out  here,  clear  of  underbrush  and  thick- 
etSy  as'  the  surest  means  of  making  a  safe  berth.'' 

**  You  was  once  a  sailor,  they  tell  me,  old  Tomf*  said 
Hurry,  in  his  abrupt  manner,  struck  by  one  or  two  expres 
sions  that  the  other  had  just  used;  ^'  and  some  people  beUeve 
you  could  give  us  strange  accounts  ofinimies  and  ship- 
wrecks, if  you  'd  a  mind  to  come  out  with  all  you  know  V* 

**  ThBte  are  people  in  this  world,  Hurry,"  returned  the 
other  evasively,  '*  who  live  on  other  men's  thoughts ;  and 
BocoB  such  often  find  their  way  into  the  woods.  What  I  "ve 
been,  or  what  I  've  seen  in  youth,  is  of  less  matter,  now, 
than  what  the  savages  are.  It 's  of  more  account  to  find 
out  what  will  happen  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours  than  to 
talk  over  what  happened  twenty-four  years  since." 

^  That 's  judgment,  Deerslayer ;  yes,  that 's  sound  judg- 
ment. Here's  Judith  and  Hetty  to  take  care  of,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  top-knots  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  sleep 
as  well  in  the  dark,  as  I  could  under  a  nocm-day  sun.  To 
me  it 's  no  great  matter  whether  there  is  light,  or  not,  to  see 
to  shut  my  eyes  by." 

As  Deerslayer  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  answer  his 
companion's  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  and  Hutter  was  evi- 
dently indisposed  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject,  its  discus- 
sion ceased  with  this  remark.  The  latter  had  something 
more  on  his  mind,  however,  than  recollections.  His  daugh- 
ters had  no  sooner  left  them,  with  an  expressed  intention  of 
going  to  bed,  than  he  invited  his  two  companions  to  follow 
him  again  into  the  scow.  Here  the  old  man  opened  his 
project,  keeping  back  the  portion  that  he  had  reserved  for 
execution  by  Hurry  and  himself. 

'^  The  great  object  for  people,  posted  like  ourselves,  is  to 
command  the  water,"  he  commenced.  *'  So  long  as  there 
Lb  no  other  craft  on  the  lake,  a  bark  canoe  is  as  good  as  a 
man-of-war,  since  the  castle  will  not  be  easily  taken  by 
swimming.  Now,  there  are  but  five  canoes  remaining  in 
these  parts,  two  of  which  are  mine,  and  one  is  Hurry's. 
These  three  we  have  with  us,  here ;  one  being  fastened  in 
the  canoe^Kkx^k  beneath  the  house,  and  the  other  two  being 
alongside  the  scow.  The  other  canoes  are  housed  on  the 
sliore,  in  hollow  logs ;  and  the  savages,  who  are  such  venom- 


mam  tnMnim,  w91  kmve  do  likely  plaee  unammiae^t  imtiii 
morning,  if  they  're  serious  in  s'arch  of  bounties        ** 

"  Now,  friend  Hutter,"  interrupted  Hurry,  *^  the  Indiaa 
don't  live  that  can  find  a  canoe  that  is  suitably  wintered 
I  've  done  something  at  this  business  before  now,  and  Deer 
slayer,  here,  knows  that  I  am  one  that  can  hide  a  oiaft  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can't  find  it  myself," 

<*  Very  true,  Hurry,"  put  in  the  person  to  whom  the  ap- 
peal had  been  made,  **  but  you  overlook  the  saroumataiiMoe 
that  if  you  couldn't  aee  the  trail  of  the  roan  who  did  the  job, 
/  couU,  I  'm  of  Master  Hutter's  mind,  that  it 's  fiur  wiaer  to 
mistrust  a  savage's  ingenuity,  than  to  build  any  great  expeo 
tations  on  his  want  of  eye-sight.  If  these  two  canoes  can  be 
got  off  to  the  castle,  therefore,  the  sooner  it 's  done  the  better." 

''  Will  you  be  of  the  party  that's  to  do  it?"  d^ooanded 
Hutter,  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  proposal  both  surprised 
and  pleased  him. 

*^  Sartain.  I  'm  ready  to  enlist  in  any  enterprise  that 's 
not  ag'in  a  white  man's  lawful  ffifts.  Natur'  orders  us  to 
defend  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  too,  when  there 's 
occaabn  and  opportunity.  I  '11  follow  you,  Floating  Tom, 
into  the  Mingo  camp,  on  such  an  ar'r'n'd,  aiid  will  strive  to 
do  my  duty,  should  we  come  to  blows;  though,  never 
having  hem  tried  in  battle,  I  don't  like  to  promise  moie  than 
I  may  be 'able  to  perform.  We  all  know  our  wishes,  but 
none  know  their  nught,  till  put  to  the  proof." 

**  That 's  modest  and  suitable,  lad,"  exclaimed  Hurrj 
*«  You've  never  yet  beard  the  craek  of  an  angry  rifle;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  'tis  as  di&rent  from  the  persuasion  o(  one 
of  your  venison  speeches,  as  the  laugh  of  Judith  Hutter,  in 
her  best  humour,  is  from  the  sooldmg  of  a  Dutch  house- 
keeper on  the  Mohawk.  I  don't  expect  you  '11  prove  much 
of  a  warrior,  Deerslayer,  though  your  equal  with  the  bucks 
and  the  does,  don't  exist  in  all  these  parts.  As  for  the  ra'nl 
sarvioe,  howev^,  you  '11  turn  out  rath^  rearward,  according 
to  my  consait." 

^*  We  '11  see.  Hurry,  we  '11  see,"  returned  the  other  meek- 
ly i  80  far  as  human  eye  could  discover,  not  at  all  disturbed 
ligr  these  expvessed  doubts  conoeraijig  his  conduct  on  a  point 
en  which  men  are  sensitive,  [»ecisely  in  the  degree  tbat 
they  fM  Mie  consciousness  of  demerit ;  '<  having  never 


tiJecU  1 11  wait  to  know,  before  I  form  any  opinion  myself; 
and  then  there  'U  be  sartainty,  instead  of  bragging.  I  Ve 
heard  of  them  that  was  valiant,  afore  the  fight,  who  did  lit- 
tle in  it ;  and  of  them  that  waited  to  know  their  own  tem- 
pers, and  found  that  they  weren't  as  bad  as  some  expected, 
when  put  to  the  proof." 

*^  At  any  rate,  we  know  you  can  use  a  paddle,  young 
man,"  said  Hutter,  ^'  and  that 's  all  we  shall  ask  of  you,  to- 
night. Let  us  waste  no  more  time,  but  get  into  the  canoe, 
and  dOf  in  place  of  talking." 

As  Hutter  led  the  way,  in  the  execution  of  his  project,  the 
boat  was  soon  ready,  with  Hurry  and  Deerslayer  at  the 

Saddles.  Before  the  old  man  embarked,  himself,  however, 
e  held  a  conference  of  several  minutes  with  Judith,  entering 
the  nouse  for  that  purpose ;  then,  returning,  he  took  his 
place  in  the  canoe,  which  left  the  side  of  the  ark  at  the  next 
mstant. 

Had  there  been  a  temple  reared  to  God,  in  that  solitary 
wilderness,  its  clock  would  have  told  the  hour  of  midnight 
as  the  party  set  forth  on  their  expedition.^  The  darkness 
had  increased,  though  the  night  was  still  clear,  and  the  light 
of  the  stars  sufficed  for  all  the  |Nirposes  of  the  adventurers. 
Hutter  alone  knew  the  places  where  the  two  canoes  were  hid, 
and  he  directed  the  course,  while  his  two  athletic  compa- 
nions raised  and  dipped  their  paddles  with  proper  caution, 
lest  the  sounds  should  be  carried  to  the  ears  of  their  ene- 
mies, across  that  sheet  of  placid  water,  in  the  stillness  of 
deep  night.  But  the  bark  was  too  light  to  require  any  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  and  skill  supplying  the  place  of  strength, 
in  about  half  an  hour  they  were  approaching  the  shore,  at 
a  point  near  a  league  from  the  castle. 

<^  Lay  on  your  paddles,  men,"  said  Hutter,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  and  let  us  look  about  us  for  a  moment.  We  must  now 
be  all  eyes  and  ears,  for  these  vermin  have  noses  like  blood- 
bounds." 

The  shores  of  the  lake  were  examined  closely,  in  order  to 
discover  any  glimmering  of  light  that  might  have  been  left 
in  a  camp ;  and  the  men  strained  their  eyes,  in  the  obscurity, 
t0  see  if  some  thread  of  smoke  was  not  still  stealing  along 
|he  mountain-side,  as  it  arose  from  the  dying  embers  of  a 
fiiv.    Nothing  unusual  could  be  traced  ,*  and  as  the  poa:  tfoo 
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was  at  some  distance  from  the  outlet,  or  the  spot  where  the 
savages  had  been  met,  It  was  thought  safe  to  land.  The 
paddles  were  plied  again,  and  the  bows  of  the  canoe  ground 
upon  the  gravelly  beach  with  a  gentle  motion,  and  a  sound 
barely  audible.  Hutter  and  Hurry  immediately  landed,  the 
former  carrying  his  own  and  his  friend's  rifle,  leaving  Deer« 
slayer  in  charge  of  the  canoe.  The  hollow  log  lay  a  lit- 
tle distance  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  old  man 
led  the  way  towards  it,  using  so  much  caution  as  to  stop  at 
every  third  or  fourth  step,  to  listen  if  any  tread  betrayed  the 
presence  of  a  foe.  The  same  death-like  stillness,  however, 
reigned  on  the  midnight  scene,  and  the  desired  place  was 
reached  without  an  occurrence  to  induce  alarm. 

^'  This  is  it,"  whispered  Hutter,  laying  a  foot  on  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  linden ;  "  hand  me  the  paddles  first,  and  draw 
the  boat  out  with  care,  for  the  wretches  may  have  left  it 
for  a  bait,  afler  all." 

"  Keep  my  rifle  handy,  butt  towards  me,  old  fellow,"  an- 
swered March.  *'  If  they  attack  me  loaded,  I  shall  want  to 
unload  the  piece  at  *em,  at  least.     And  feel  if  the  pan  is  full." 

**  All 's  right,"  muttered  the  other ;  "  move  slow,  when 
you  get  your  load,  and  let  me  lead  the  way." 

The  canoe  was  drawn  out  of  the  log  with  the  utmost  care, 
raised  by  Hurry  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  two  began  to  return 
to  the  shore,  moving  but  a  step  at  a  time,  lest  they  should 
tumble  down  the  steep  declivity.  The  distance  was  not 
great,  but  the  descent  was  extremely  difficult ;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  their  little  journey,  Deerslayer  was  obliged  to 
land  and  meet  them,  in  order  to  aid  in  lifting  the  canoe 
through  the  bushes.  With  his  assistance,  the  task  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  light  crafl  soon  floated  by 
the  side  of  the  other  canoe.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
all  three  turned  anxiously  toward  the  forest  and  the  moun- 
tain, expecting  an  enemy  to  break  out  of  the  one,  or  to  come 
rushing  down  the  other.  Still  the  silence  was  unbroken 
and  they  all  embarked  with  the  caution  that  had  been  useo 
in  coming  ashore. 

Hutter  now  steered  broad  off  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  Having  got  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore,  1m 
cast  his  prize  loose,  knowing  that  it  would  drift  slowly  up  tbs 
lake,  before  the  light  southerly  air   a4d  intending  to  finH 
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'i,  on  his  return.  Thus  relieved  of  his  tow,  the  old 
held  his  way  down  the  lake,  steering  towards  theyerjr  poiiU 
where  Hurry  had  made  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  deer.  As  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  outlet  was 
less  than  a  mile,  it  was  like  entering  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  redoubled  caution  became  necessary.  They  leaclwd 
the  extremity  of  the  point,  however,  and  landed  in  safety  on 
the  little  gravelly  beach  already  mentioned.  Unlike  the  last 
place  at  which  they  had  gone  ashore,  here  was  no  acclivity 
to  ascend,  the  mountains  looming  up  in  the  dfirkpfiw  quite 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  west,  leaving  a  mai^in  of  levd 
ground  between  them  and  the  strand.  The  point  itself, 
though  long,  and  covered  with  tall  trees,  was  nearly  flat, 
and,  for  some  distance,  only  a  few  yards  in  width.  Hutter 
and  Hurry  landed,  as  before,  leaving  their  companion  in 
charge  of  the  boat. 

In  this  instance,  the  dead  tree  that  contained  the  canoe 
of  which  they  had  come  in  quest,  lay  about  half-way  be^ 
tween  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  slip  of  land,  and  the 
place  where  it  joined  the  main  shore ;  and,  knowing  that 
there  was  water  so  near  him  on  his  lefl,  the  old  man  led  the 
way  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  belt,  with  some  confidence, 
walking  boldly,  though  still  with  caution.  He  had  landed 
at  ije  point  expressly  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  bay,  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  coast  was  clear ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  come  ashore  directly  abreast  of  the  hollow  tree.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  latter,  from  which  the  canoe 
was  drawn,  as  before,  and,  instead  of  carrying  it  down  to 
the  place  where  Deerslayer  lay,  it  was  launched  at  tho 
nearest  favourable  spot.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  the  water. 
Hurry  entered  it,  and  paddled  round  to  the  point,  whither 
Hutter  also  proceeded,  following  the  beach.  As  the  three 
men  had  now  in  their  possession  all  the  boats  on  the  lake, 
their  confidence  was  greatly  increased,  and  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  feverish  desire  to  quit  the  shore,  or  the 
same  necessity  for  extreme  caution.  Their  position  on  the 
extremity  of  the  long,  narrow  bit  of  land,  added  to  the  feel- 
ing of  security,  as  it  permitted  an  enemy  to  approach  in  only 
one  direction,  that  in  their  front,  and  under  circumstances 
tfiat  would  reader  discovery,  with  their  habitual  vij^laiiQe 
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wkmtMt  oerlam.  The  throe  now  landed  togedier,  Md  itooi 
gvooped  in  consultation  on  the  gravelly  point, 

*«  WeVe  fidrly  tree'd  the  scamps,"  said  Hunry»  chuck- 
ling at  their  success ;  ^*  if  they  wish  to  visit  the  castle,  ksi 
'em  wade  or  swim!  Old  Tom,  that  idee  of  your'n,  in 
harrowing  out  in  the  lake,  was  high  proof,  and  carries  a  fine 
bead.  There  be  men  who  would  think  the  land  safer  than 
the  water ;  but,  afler  all,  reason  shows  it  isn't ;  the  beaver, 
and  rats,  and  other  I'amed  creatur's,  taking  to  the  last,  when 
hard  pressed.  I  call  our  position,  now,  entrenched,  and  set 
the  Canadas  at  defiance." 

*'  Let  us  paddle  along  this  south  shore,"  said  Hutter, 
**  and  see  if  there's  no  sign  of  an  encampment  •^^ but,  first, 
let  BM  have  a  better  look  into  the  bay,  for  no  one  has  been 
Af  enough  round  the  inner  shore  of  the  point,  to  make  sure 
of  that  quarter,  yet." 

As  ISitter  ceased  speaking,  ail  three  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  named.  Scarce  had  they  fairly  opooMed  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  when  a  g^ieral  start  proved  that  their 
•yes  had  lighted  on  a  common  object  at  the  same  instant 
It  was  no  more  than  a  dying  brand,  giving  out  its  flickering 
and  ftiling  light ;  but  at  that  hour,  and  in  that  place,  it  was 
at  once  as  conspicuous  as  ^  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world."  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  fire 
had  been  kindled  at  an  encampment  of  the  Indians.  The 
situation,  sheltered  fix>m  observation  on  all  mdes  but  one, 
and  even  on  that,  except  £ot  a  very  short  distance,  proved 
that  more  care  had  bean  taken  to  conceal  the.  spot,  than 
would  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  Hutler,  who  knew 
that  a  spring  was  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  one  of  die  best 
fishing-stations  on  the  lake,  immediately  inferred  that  this 
encampment  contained  the  women  and  children  of  the  party. 

** That's  not  a  warrior's  encampment,"  he  growled  to 
Huny ;  ^  and  there 's  bounty  enough  deeping  round  that 
fire  to  make  a  heavy  division  of  head*money«  Send  the  lad 
to  the  canoes,  for  there  'U  come  no  good  of  him,  in  such  an 
onset,  and  let  us  take  the  matter  in  hand,  at  once,  like  men." 

**  There 's  judgment  in  your  notion,  old  Tom,  and  I  hko 
ittathebaek-bo^  Deerslayer,  do  you  get  into  the  eaaoe, 
kd,  and  paddle  effii^  the  lake,  with  Ae  spare  <tnei  and  «t 
it  «drift|  aa  we  didwith  the  other;  after  which,  you  can  flottt 
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rion^  flliore,  as  near  as  yoa  can  get  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
ceeping  outside  the  point,  howsever,  and  outside  the  msheSi 
too.  You  can  hear  us  when  we  want  you ;  and,  if  there  *m 
any  delay,  I'll  call  like  a  loon  — yes,  that'll  do  it -» the 
call  of  a  loon  shall  he  the  signal.  If  you  hear  rifles,  and 
fbel  ISre  soldiering,  why,  you  may  close  in,  and  see  if  you 
can  make  the  same  hand  with  the  savages  that  you  do  with 
the  deer." 

'^If  my  wishes  could  be  followed,  this  matter  would  not 
be  undertaken.  Hurry—" 

** Quite  true — nobody  denies  it,  boy;  but  your  wishes 
ean^t  be  followed ;  and  that  inds  the  matter.  S6  just  canoe 
yourself  off  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  back,  there  Ml  be  movements  in  that  camp  V* 

The  young  man  set  about  complying  with  great  reluctance 
and  a  heavy  heart.  He  knew  the  prejudices  of  the  frontier- 
men  too  well,  however,  to  attempt  a  remonstrance.  The 
latter,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  might  prove  danger- 
ous, as  it  would  certainly  prove  useless.  He  paddled  the 
canoe,  therefore,  silently,  and  with  the  former  caution,  to  a 
spot  near  the  centre  of  the  placid  sheet  of  water,  and  set  the 
lx>at  just  recovered  adrift,  to  float  towards  the  castle,  heflne 
the  light  southerly  air.  This  expedient  had  been  adopted, 
in  both  cases,  under  the  certainty  that  the  drift  oouM  not 
carry  the  light  barks  more  than  a  league  or  two,  before  the 
return  of  light,  when  they  might  easily  be  overtaken.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  wandering  savage  n-om  using  them,  by 
swimming  off  and  getting  possession,  a  possible,  but  scarcely ' 
a  probable  event,  all  the  paddles  were  retained. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  the  recovered  canoe  adrift,  than 
Deerslayer  turned  the  l|ii»ws  of  his  own  towards  the  point 
oh  the  shore  that  had  been  indicated  by  Hurry.  So  light 
was  the  movement  of  the  little  craft,  and  so  steady  the  sweep 
of  its  master's  arm,  that  ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  ere  it 
was  again  approaching  the  land,  having,  in  that  brief  time, 
passed  over  fully  half  a  mile  of  distance.  As  soon  as  Deer- 
slayer's  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rushes,  of  which  there 
were. many  growing  in  the  water  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore,  he  arrested  the  motion  of  the  canoe,  and  anchored  his 
boat  by  holding  fast  to  the  delicate,  but  tenacious  stem  of 
one  of  the  drooping  plants.  Here  he  remained,  awaitiBg 
0* 
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with  an  inteonty  of  lUBpeiiM  that  can  be  eaaly  inwg{nii4 
the  mult  of  the  hazardous  enterpriae. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  thoae  wbc 
have  never  witnessed  it,  the  sublimity  that  characterizes  tho 
silence  of  a  solitude  as  deep  as  that  which  now  reigned  over 
the  Glimmerglass.  In  the  present  instance,  this  sublimity  wan 
increased  by  the  gloom  of  night,  which  threw  its  shadowy 
and  fantastic  forms  around  the  lake,  the  forest,  and  the  hills. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  any  place  more  favour- 
able to  heighten  these  natural  impressions,  than  that  Deer- 
slayer  now  occupied.  The  size  of  the  lake  brought  all 
within  the  jneach  of  human  senses,  while  it  displayed  so 
much  of  the  imposing  scene  at  a  single  view,  giving  up, 
as  it  might  be,  at  a  glance,  a  sufficiency  to  produce  the 
deepest  impressions.  As  has  been  said,  this  was  the  first 
lake  Deerslayer  had  ever  seen.  Hitherto,  his  expenenoe 
had  been  limited  to  the  courses  of  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
and  never  before  had  he  seen  so  much  of  that  wilderness 
which  he  so  well  loved,  spread  before  his  gaze.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  forest,  however,  his  mind  was  capable  of  por- 
traying all  its  hidden  mysteries,  as  he  looked  upon  its  leafy 
surface.  This  was  also  the  first  time  he  had  been  on  a  trail 
where  human  lives  depended  on  the  issue.  His  ears  had 
oflen  drunk  in  the  traditions  of  frontier  warfare,  but  he  had 
never  yet  been  confronted  with  an  enemy. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand,  therefore,  how  intense 
must  have  been  the  expectation  of  the  young  man,  as  he  sat 
in  his  solitary  canoe,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  smallest 
sound  that  might  denote  the  course  of  things  on  shore.  His 
training  had  been  perfect,  so  far  as  theory  could  go,  and  his 
self-possession,  notwithstanding  the  high  excitement,  that 
wv  the  fruit  of  novelty,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  vete- 
raik  The  visible  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  camp,  or 
of  the  fire,  could  not  be  detected  from  the  spot  where  the 
canoe  lay,  and  he  was  compelled  to  depend  on  the  sense  of 
hearing  alone.  He  did  not  feel  impatient,  for  the  lessons  he 
had  heard  taught  him  the  virtue  of  patience,  and,  most  of  all, 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  wariness,  in  conducting  any  co- 
vert assault  on  the  Indians.  Once  he  thought  he  heaid  the 
Clacking  of  a  dried  twig,  but  expectation  was  so  intense  it 
migh]t  mislead  him.    In  this  manner  nunute  after  minute 


yawfdt  until  the  whole  time  since  he  left  his  ooro|Mttuont 
was  extended  to  quite  an  hour.  Deerslayer  knew  not  whe- 
ther to  rejoice  in,  or  to  oiourn  over  this  cautious  delay,  for* 
if  it  augured  security  to  his  associates,  it  foretold  destniction 
to  the  ieeble  and  innocent. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half  after  his  compa* 
nions  and  he  had  parted,  when  Deerslayer  was  aroused  by 
a  sound  that  filled  him  equally  with  concern  and  surprise. 
The  quavering  call  of  a  loon  arose  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from  its  outlet 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  note  of  this  bird,  which  is  so 
ftuniliar  to  all  who  know  the  sounds  of  the  American  lakes. 
ShriU,  tremulous,  loud,  and  sufficiently  prolonged,  it  seems 
the  very  cry  of  warning.  It  is  often  raised,  also,  at  night — 
an  exception  to  the  habits  of  most  of  the  other  feathered  in- 
mates of  the  wilderness ;  a  circumstance  which  had  induced 
Hurry  to  select  it  as  his  own  signal.  There  had  been  suffi- 
cient time,  certainly,  for  the  two  adventurers  to  make  their 
way  by  land,  from  the  point  where  they  had  been  left  to  that 
whence  the  call  had  come,  but  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  adopt  such  a  course.  Had  the  camp  been  deserted, 
they  would  have  summoned  Deerslayer  to  the  shore,  and,  did 
it  prove  to  be  peopled,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  for 
circling  it,  in  order  to  re-embark  at  so  great  a  distance. 
Should  he  obey  the  signal,  and  be  drawn  away  from  the 
landing,  the  lives  of  those  who  depended  on  him  might  be 
the  forfeit  —  and,  should  he  neglect  the  call,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  had  been  really  made,  the  consequences  might 
be  equally  disastrous,  though  from  a  difterent  cause.  In 
this  indecision  he  waited,  trusting  that  the  call,  whether 
feigned  or  natural,  would  be  speedily  renewed.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  A  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  same 
shrill,  warning  cry  was  repeated,  and  from  the  same  part 
of  the  lake.  This  time,  being  on  the  alert,  his  senses  were 
not  deceived.  Although  he  had  often  heard  admirable  imi- 
tations of  this  bird,  and  was  no  mean  adept,  himself,  in  rais- 
mg  its  notes,  he  felt  satisfied  that  Hurry,  to  whose  eftbrts  in 
that  way  he  had  attended,  could  never  so  completely  and 
closely  follow  nature.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  disra^ 
gard  that  cry,  and  to  wait  for  one  less  perfect,  and  neant 
at  hand. 
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Deenlajer  liad  hardly  oome  to  this  determiintfoii,  wImt 
the  profbund  stillness  of  night  and  solitude  was  broken  hy  m 
cry  so  startling,  as  to  drive  all  recollection  of  the  more  ine> 
lancholy  call  of  the  loon,  from  the  listener*s  mind.  It  was 
a  shriek  of  agony,  that  came  either  from  one  of  the  female 
ex,  or  from  a  boy  so  young  as  not  yet  to  have  attained  a 
manly  voice.  This  appeal  could  not  be  mistaken.  Heart* 
rending  terror — if  not  writhing  agony — was  in  the  sonnds, 
and  the  anguish  that  had  awakmed  them  was  as  sudden  as 
it  was  fearful.  The  young  man  released  his  hold  of  the 
rush,  and  dashed  his  paddle  into  the  water ;  to  do,  he  knew 
not  what — to  steer,  he  knew  not  whither.  A  very  few  mo- 
ments, however,  removed  his  indecision.  The  breaking  of 
branches,  the  cracking  of  dried  sticks,  and  the  fall  of  feet, 
were  all  distinctly  audible;  the  sounds  appearing  to  ap- 
proach  the  water,  though  in  a  direction  that  led  diagonally 
towards  the  shore,  and  a  little  farther  north  than  the  spot 
that  Deerslayer  had  been  ordered  to  keep  near.  Following 
this  clue,  the  young  man  urged  the  canoe  ahead,  paying  bat 
little  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  betray  its 
presence.  He  had  reached  a  part  of  the  shore,  where  its 
immediate  bank  was  tolerably  high  and  quite  steep.  Men 
were  evidently  threshing  through  the  bushes  and  trees  on 
the  summit  of  this  bank,  following  the  line  of  the  shore,  as 
if  those  who  fled  sought  a  favourable  place  for  descending. 
Just  at  this  instant,  five  or  six  rifles  flashed,  and  the  oppo- 
site hills  gave  back,  as  usual,  the  sharp  reports  in  pro- 
longed, rolling  echoes.  One  or  two  shrieks,  like  those  winch 
escape  the  bravest  when  suddenly  overcome  by  unexpected 
anguish  and  alarm,  followed ;  and  then  the  threshmg  among 
the  bushes  was  renewed,  in  a  way  to  show  that  man  was 
grappling  with  man. 

"  Slippery  devil  !'*  shouted  Hurry,  with  the'  fury  of  disap- 
pointment— "  his  skin  *s  greased  1  I  shan't  grapple ! — ^Take 
thai  for  your  cunning  !*' 

The  words  wera  followed  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  ob- 
ject among  the  smaller  trees  that  fHnged  the  bank,  appear- 
mg  to  Deerslayer  as  if  his  gigantic  associate  had  hurled  an 
enemy  from  him,  in  this  unceremonious  manner.  Again 
Hie  flight  aiid  pursuit  were,  renewed,  and  then  the  young 
man  saw  a  human  form  break  down  the  hill,  and  rush  seve- 
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mI  yafds  into  the  Yrater.  At  this  critical  moment  Ihe 
warn  just  near  enough  to  the  spot  to  allow  this  mo?emeiit» 
which  was  accompanied  by  no  little  noise,  to  be  seen;  aad 
feeling  that  there  he  must  take  in  his  companions,  if  any* 
where,  Deerslayer  urged  the  canoe  forward,  to  the  rescue. 
His  paddle  had  not  been  raised  twice,  wh^  the  voice  of 
Hurry  was  heard  filling  the  air  with  imprecations,  and  he 
rolled  on  the  narrow  beach,  literally  loaded  down  with  ene* 
mies*  While  prostrate,  and  almost  smothered  with  his  fbes» 
the  athletic  frontiersman  gave  his  loon-call,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  excited  laughter  under  circumstanees  less 
terrific  The  figure  in  the  water  seemed  suddenly  to  repent 
his  own  flight,  and  rushed  to  the  shore  to  aid  his  companion, 
but  was  met  and  immediately  overpowered  by  half  a  dooen 
fresh  pursuers,  who,  just  then,  came  leaping  down  the  bank. 

**  Let  up,  you  painted  riptyles^^et  up  P'  cried  Hurry,  too 
hafid  pressed  to  be  particular  about  the  terms  he  used ;  **  isn't 
it  Plough  that  I'm  withed  like  a  saw-log,  that  ye  moit 
choke,  too?" 

'Hiis  speech  satisfied  Deerslayer  that  his  fiiends  were  pri* 
soners,  and  that  to  land  would  be  to  share  their  fate.  He 
was  already  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  shore,  when  a  few 
taanely  strokes  of  the  paddle  not  only  arrested  his  advance, 
but  forced  him  off  to  six  or  eight  times  that  distance  from  his 
enemies.  Luckily  for  him,  all  of  the  Indians  had  dropped 
their  rifles  in  the  pursuit,  or  this  retreat  might  not  hav«  been 
efiected  with  impunity ;  though  no  one  had  noted  the  canoe 
in  the  first  confusion  of  the  mSlee^ 

«'Keep  off  the  land,  lad,"  called  out  Hutter ;  *'the  girls 
depend  only  on  you,  now:  you  will  want  all  your  caution 
to  escape  these  savages.  Keep  ofi*,  end  God  prosper  you, 
m  you  aid  my  children !" 

There  was  little  sympathy,  in  general,  between  Hutter  and 
the  young  man,  but  the  bodily  and  mental  anguish  with 
which  tfiis  appeal  was  made,  served  at  the  moment  to  con* 
eeal  fiom  the  latter  the  former's  faults.  He  saw  only  th» 
fiither  m  his  sufierings,  and  resolved  at  once  to  givea  pkdge 
ef  fideiity  to  his  interests,  and  to  be  faithful  to  his  word. 

^Pnt  your  heart  at  ease,  Mast^  Hutter,"  he  called -oot^ 
**  the  gab  shall  be  looked  to,  as  well  as  the  castie.  Thi» 
jHOylMs^jet  dnahors,  His  no  U8el04kaf,  ImtlwiMa^ 
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got  the  water.  Providenoe  has  the  charge  of  all,  and  aa 
one  can  aay  what  will  come  of  it ;  but,  if  good*will  can  aarve 
you  and  your'n,  depend  on  that  much.  My  experience  ia 
small,  but  my  will  is  good.'^ 

u  Ay— ay,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Hurry,  in  his  stentorian 
Toioe,  which  was  losing  some  of  its  heartiness,  notwithstand- 
ing— ^  Ay,  ay,  Deerslayer,  you  mean  well  enough,  but  what 
can  you  do  ?  You  're  no  great  matter  in  the  best  of  times, 
and  such  a  person  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  a  miracle  in  the 
worst.  If  there 's  one  savage  on  this  lake  shore,  there 's 
forty,  and  that's  an  army  you  ar'n't  the  man  to  over^ 
come.  The  best  way,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  to  make  a 
straight  course  to  the  castle ;  get  the  gals  into  the  canoe, 
with  a  few  eatables ;  then  strike  off  for  the  comer  of  the  lake 
where  we  came  in,  and  take  the  best  trail  for  the  Mohawk. 
These  devils  won't  know  where  to  look  for  you  for  some 
hours,  and  if  they  did,  and  went  off  hot  in  the  pursuit,  they 
must  turn  either  the  foot,  or  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  get  at 
you.  That 's  my  judgment  in  the  matter ;  and  if  old  Tom, 
here,  wishes  to  make  his  last  will  and  testament  in  a  man- 
ner ^vourable  to  his  darters,  he  '11  say  the  same." 

**  'T  will  never  do,  youn^  man,"  rejoined  Hutter.  **  The 
enemy  has  scouts  out  at  this  moment,  looking  for  canoes, 
and  you  '11  be  seen  and  taken.  Trust  to  the  castle;  and^ 
above  all  things,  keep  clear  of  the  land.  Hold  out  a  week, 
and  parties  from  the  garrisons  will  drive  the  savages  off." 

*  'T  won't  be  four-and-twenty  hours,  old  fellow,  afore 
these  foxes  will  be  rafting  off,  to  storm  your  castle,"  inter- 
rupted Hurry,  with  more  of  the  heat  of  argument  than  might 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  was  bound  and  a  captive,  and 
about  whom  nothing  could  be  called  free  but  his  opinions 
and  his  tongue.  ''  Your  advice  has  a  stout  sound,  but  it 
will  have  a  fiital  tarmination.  If  you  or  I  was  in  the  house, 
we  might  hold  out  a  few  days,  but  remember  that  this  lad 
has  never  seen  an  inimy  afore  to*night,  and  is  what  yoa 

rouTself  called  settlement-conscienced ;  though,  for  my  part, 
think  the  consciences  in  the  settlements  pretty  much  the 
same  as  they  are  out  here  in  the  woods.  These  savages 
are  making  signs,  Deerslayer,  for  me  to  encourage  yoa  to 
come  ashore  witli  the  canoe;  but  that  I'll  never  do,  as  it's 
ag'in  xeason  and  natur'.    As  for  old  Tom  and  mjaalf,  wba 
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dicr  theyHl  scalp  us  to-night,  keep  us  fbi  die  tortare  by 
fire,  or  carry  us  to  Canada,  is  more  than  any  one  knows, 
but  the  devil  that  advises  them  how  to  act.  IVo  such 
a  big  and  bushy  head,  that  it 's  quite  likely  they  'U  mdivor 
to  get  two  scalps  off  it,  for  the  bounty  is  a  tempting  thing, 
or  old  Tom  and  I  wouldn't  be  in  this  scrape.  Ay— -there 
they  go  with  their  signs  ag'in,  but  if  I  advise  you  to  land, 
may  they  eat  me  as  well  as  roast  me.  No,  no,  Deerslayer 
—  do  you  keep  off  where  you  are,  and  after  day-light,  on 
no  account  come  within  two  hundred  yards—'' 

This  injunction  of  Hurry's  was  stopped  by  a  hand  being 
rudely  slapped  against  his  mouth,  the  certain  sign  that  soma 
one  in  the  party  sufficiently  understood  English  to  have  at 
length  detected  the  drift  of  his  discourse.  Immediately  after, 
the  whole  group  entered  the  forest,  Hutter  and  Hurry  appa- 
rently making  no  resistance  to  the  movement.  Just  as  the 
sounds  of  the  cracking  bushes  were  ceasing,  however,  the 
voice  of  the  father  was  again  heard. 

**  As  you  're  true  to  my  children,  God  prosper  you,  young 
man !"  were  the  words  that  reached  Deerslayer's  ears ;  after 
which  he  found  himself  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
discretion. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  in  death-like  stillness,  when  the 
party  on  the  shore  had  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Owing 
to  the  distance,  rather  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  and 
the  obscurity,  Deerslayer  had  been  able  barely  to  distinguish 
the  group,  and  to  see  it  retiring ;  but  even  this  dim  connec- 
tion witb  human  forms,  gave  an  animation  to  the  scene  that 
was  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  absolute  solitude  that  re- 
mained. Although  the  young  man  leaned  forward  to  listen, 
holding  his  breath  and  condensing  every  faculty  in  the  sin- 
gle sense  of  hearing,  not  another  sound  reached  his  ears  to 
denote  the  vicinity  of  human  beings.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
silence  that  had  never  been  broken,  reigned  on  the  spot 
again ;  and,  for  an  instant,  even  that  piercing  shriek  which 
had  so  lately  broken  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  or  the  exe- 
crations of  March,  would  have  been  a  relief  to  the  feeling 
of  desertion  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

This  paralysis  of  mind  and  body,  however,  could  not  last 
long  in  one  constituted  mentally  and  physically  like  Deer* 
slayer.    Dropping  his  paddle  into  the  water,  be  turned  Urn 
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bead  of  the  canoe,  and  proceeded  atowly,  aa  OM  iralka  wia 
tUoks  intently,  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.  When  ha 
believed  himself  to  have  reached  a  point  in  a  line  with  that 
where  he  had  set  the  last  canoe  adnfl,  he  changed  his  direc- 
tion northward,  keeping  the  light  air  as  nearly  on  his  bade 
as  possible.  After  paddling  a  quarter  of  a  nuie  in  this  di- 
rection,  a  dark  object  became  visible  on  the  lake,  a  litt'y  to 
the  right ;  and  turning  on  one  side  for  the  purpose,  he  had 
soon  secured  his  lost  prize  to  his  own  boat.  Deerslayer 
now  examined  the  heavens,  the  course  of  the  air,  and  the 
position  of  the  two  canoes.  Finding  nothing  in  either  to 
induce  a  change  of  plan,  he  lay  down  and  prepared  to  catch 
a  few  hours'  steeps  that  the  morrow  might  find  him  equal  to 
its  exigencies. 

Although  the  hardy  and  the  tired  sleep  profoundly,  even 
in  scenes  of  danger,  it  was  some  time  before  Deerslayer  lost 
his  recollection.  His  mind  dwelt  on  what  had  passed,  aod 
his  half*conscious  faculties  kept  figuring  the  events  of  the 
ni^St,  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream.  Suddenly  he  was  up  and 
alert>  for  he  fancied  he  heard  the  preconcerted  signal  of 
Hurry,  summoning  him  to  the  shore.  But  all  was  still 
as  the  grave,  again.  The  canoes  were  slowly  drifting 
northwaxd,  the  thoughtful  stars  were  glimmering  in  their 
mild  glory  over  his  head,  and  the  ferest^bound  sheet  of 
water  lay  embedded  between  its  mountains,  as  calm  and 
melancholy  as  if  never  troubled  by  the  winds,  or  brightened 
by  a  noon-day  sun.  Once  more  the  loon  raised  his  trenra- 
lous  cry,  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  the  mystery  of  tlis 
alarm  was  explained.  Deerslayer  adjusted  his  hard  pilimr 
■tretcfaed  his  fonn  in  the  bottom  erf*  the  canoe,  and  slqit 
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Ca\PTER  vu. 

^deur.  pkcSd  Lem&n !  Thy  contrasled  iaki 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwblt  in,  It  a  thn^ 
Which  wBTos  me,  with  its  stillnosa,  to  fomke 
£arth*8  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wkrg 
To  waft  the  ftom  distraction :  once  I  loved 
Tom  eeeali's  roar,  but  thy  soft  Riannurinf 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
that  I  with  stern  delights  should  e*er  have  been  somoTed.* 

EtROdi. 

Day  had  fkirly  dawned,  before  the  young  man,  whom  w€ 
have  left  in  the  situation  described  in  the  last  chapter,  again 
opened  his  eyes.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  he  sfiuted 
up,  and  looked  about  him  with  the  eagerness  of  oni6  who 
suddenly  jfelt  the  importance  of  accurately  ascertaining  his 
precise  position.  His  rest  had  been  deep  and  undisturbed , 
and  when  he  awoke,  it  was  with  a  clearness  of  intellect,  and 
a  readiness  of  resources  that  were  much  needed  at  that  par- 
ticular moment.  The  sun  had  not  risen,  it  is  true,  but  th^ 
vault  of  heaven  was  rich  with  the  winning  softness  that 
*  brings  and  shuts  the  day,'  while  the  whole  air  was  filled 
with  the  carols  of  birds,  the  hymns  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
These  sounds  first  told  Deerslayer  the  risks  he  ran.  The 
Bir,  for  wind  it  could  scarce  be  called,  was  still  light,  it  is 
true,  but  it  had  increased  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  as  the  canoes  were  mere  feathers  on  the  water,  they 
had  drifted  twice  the  expected  distance ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  dangerous,  had  approached  so  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  that  here  rose  precipitously  from  the  eastern  shore, 
as  to  render  the  carols  of  the  birds  plainly  audible.  This 
was  not  the  worst.  The  third  canoe  had  taken  the  same 
direction,  and  was  slowly  drifting  towards  a  point  where  it 
must  inevitably  touch,  unless  turned  aside  by  a  shift  of 
wind^  or  human  hands.  In  other  respects,  nothing  p^S 
nented  itiself  to  attract  attention,  or  to  awaken  alarm.  The 
eiuitib  stood  on  its  shod,  nearly  abreast  t>f  Oe  caooei^  Ihr 
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the  drifU  had  amounted  to  miles  in  the  course  of  the  iii§^ 
and  the  ark  lay  fiistened  to  its  piles,  as  both  had  been  left 
so  many  hours  before. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Deerslayer's  attention  was  first 
given  to  the  canoe  ahead.  It  was  already  quite  near  the 
point,  and  a  very  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  sufficed  to  tell 
him  that  it  must  touch  before  he  could  possibly  overtake  iL 
Just  at  this  moment,  too,  the  wind  inopportunely  freshened, 
rendering  the  drift  of  the  light  craft  much  more  rapid  and 
certain.  Feeling  the  impossibility  of  preventing  a  contact 
with  the  land,  the  young  man  wisely  determined  not  to  heat 
himself  with  unnecessary  exertions ;  but,  first  looking  to 
the  priming  of  his  piece,  he  proceeded  slowly  and  warily 
towards  the  point,  taking  care  to  make  a  little  circuit,  thai 
he  might  be  exposed  on  only  one  side,  as  he  approached. 

The  canoe  adrift,  being  directed  by  no  such  intelligence 
pursued  its  proper  way,  and  grounded  on  a  small  sunken 
rock,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  from  the  shore. 
Just  at  that  moment,  Deerslayer  had  got  abreast  of  the  point, 
and  turned  the  bows  of  his  own  boat  to  the  land ;  first  cast- 
ing loose  his  tow,  that  his  movements  might  be  unencum- 
bered. The  canoe  hung  an  instant  on  the  rock ;  then  it  rose 
a  hair^s-breadth  on  an  almost  imperceptible  swell  of  the 
water,  swung  round,  floated  clear,  and  reached  the  strand. 
All  this  the  young  man  noted,  but  it  neither  quickened  bis 
pulses,  nor  hastened  his  hand.  If  any  one  had  been  lying 
m  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  waif,  he  must  be  seen,  and  the 
utmost  caution  in  approaching  the  shore  became  indispen- 
sable ;  if  no  one  was  in  ambush,  hurry  was  unnecessary. 
The  pomt  being  nearly  diagonally  opposite  to  the  Indian 
encampment,  he  hoped  the  last,  though  the  former  was  not 
only  possible,  but  probable ;  for  the  savages  were  prompt  in 
adopting  all  the  expedients  of  their  particular  modes  of  war- 
fiure,  and  quite  likely  had  many  scouts  searching  the  shores 
for  craft  to  carry  them  oft*  to  the  castle.  As  a  glance  at  the 
lake  from  any  height  or  projection,  would  expose  the  small* 
est  object  on  its  surface,  there  was  little  hope  that  either  of 
the  canoes  could  pass  unseen ;  and  Indian  sagacity  needed 
|io  instruction  to  tell  which  way  a  boat  or  a  log  would 
drift,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  known.  As 
Daenlajer  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land,  the  stndBi 
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of  his  paddle  grew  slower,  his  eye  became  moie  wafchful* 

and  his  ears  and  nostrils  almost  dilated  with  the  efibrt  to 
detect  any  lurking  danger.  *T  was  a  trying  moment  for  a 
novice,  nor  was  there  the  encouragement  which  even  the 
timid  sometimes  feel,  when  conscious  of  being  observed  and 
commended.  He  was  entirely  alone,  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  was  cheered  by  no  friendly  eye,  emboldened 
by  no  encouraging  voice.  Notwithstanding  all  these  cir* 
cumstances,  the  most  experienced  veteran  in  forest  war&re 
could  not  have  conducted  better.  Equally  free  from  reck- 
lessness and  hesitation,  liis  advance  was  marked  by  a  sort 
of  philosophical  prudence,  that  appeared  to  render  him  supe- 
rior to  all  motives  but  those  which  were  best  calculated  to 
efiect  his  purpose.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  ca- 
reer in  forest  exploits,  that  afterwards  rendered  this  man,  in 
his  way,  and  under  the  limits  of  his  habits  and  opportuni- 
ties, as  renowned  as  many  a  hero  whose  name  has  adorned 
the  pages  of  works  more  celebrated  than  legends  simple  as 
ours  can  ever  become. 

When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  Deerslayer 
rose  in  the  canoe,  gave  three  or  four  vigorous  strokes  with 
the  paddle,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  impel  the  bark  to  land^ 
and  then  quickly  laying  aside  the  instrument  of  labour,  he 
seized  that  of  war.  He  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising  the 
rifle,  when  a  sharp  report  was  followed  by  the  buzz  of  a  bul- 
let that  passed  so  near  his  body,  as  to  cause  him  involun- 
tarily to  start.  The  next  instant  Deerslayer  staggered,  and 
fell  his  whole  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe*  A  yell- 
it  came  from  a  single  voice — followed,  and  an  Indian  leaped 
from  the  bushes  upon  the  open  area  of  the  point,  bounding 
towards  the  canoe.  This  was  the  moment  the  young  man 
desired.  He  rose  on  the  instant,  and  levelled  his  own  rifle 
at  his  uncovered  foe ;  but  his  finger  hesitated  about  pulling 
the  trigger  on  one  whom  he  held  at  «uch  a  disadvantage. 
This  little  delay,  probably,  saved  the  life  of  the  Indian,  who 
bounded  back  into  the  cover  as  swiflly  as  he  had  broken  out 
of  it.  In  the  meantime  Deerslayer  had  been  swiflly  ap- 
proaching the  land,  and  his  own  canoe  reached  the  point 
just  as  his  enemy  disappeared.  As  its  movements  had  not 
been  directed,  it  touched  the  shore  a  few  yards  from  the 
ether  koat;  and  though  the  rifle  ofhis  foe  had  to  be  loaded, 
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yond  danger,  before  he  would  be  exposed  to  another  shot 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  did  not  pause  an  in 
stant,  but  dashed  into  the  woods  and  sought  a  cover. 

On  the  immediate  point  there  was  a  small  open  axea, 
pertly  in  native  grass,  and  partly  beach,  but  a  dense  fringe 
o£  bushes  lined  its  upper  side.  This  narrow  belt  of  dwarf 
vegetation  passed,  one  issued  immediately  into  the  high  and 
gloomy  vaults  of  the  forest.  The  land  was  tolerably  level 
for  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  then  it  rose  precipitously  in  a 
mountain-side.  The  trees  were  tall,  large,  and  so  free  from 
under-brush,  that  they  resembled  vast  columns,  irregulariy 
scattered,  upholding  a  dome  of  leaves.  Although  they  stood 
tolerably  close  together,  for  their  ages  and  size,  the  eye  could 
penetrate  to  considerable  distances ;  and  bodies  of  men,  even^ 
might  have  engaged  beneath  their  cover,  with  concert  and 
intelligence. 

Deerslayer  knew  that  his  adversary  must  be  employed  m 
re-loading,  unless  he  had  fled.  The  former  proved  to  be  th» 
case,  for  the  young  man  had  no  sooner  placed  himself  behind 
a  tree,  than  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  arm  of  the  Indian, 
kis  body  being  concealed  by  an  oak,  in  the  very  act  of 
forcing  the  leathered  bullet  home.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  spring  forward,  and  decide  the  a^r  by 
a  close  assault  on  his  unprepared  foe ;  but  every  feeling  of 
Deerslayer  revolted  at  such  a  step,  although  his  own  life 
had  just  been  attempted  from  a  cover.  He  was  yet  unprac- 
tised in  the  ruthless  expedients  of  savage  warfare,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  except  by  tradition  and  theory,  and  it 
struck  him  as  an  unfair  advantage  to  assail  an  unarmed  foe. 
His  colour  had  heightened,  his  eye  frowned,  his  lips  were 
compressed,  and  all  his  energies  were  collected  and  ready  * 
but,  instead  of  advancing  to  fire,  he  dropped  his  rifle  to  the 
usual  position  of  a  sportsman  in  readiness  to  catch  his  ain^ 
and  muttered  to  himself,  unconscious  that  he  was  speaking — 

"  No,  no '—that  may  be  red-skin  warfare,  but  it 's  not  a 
Christian's  ^ifls.  Let  the  miscreant  charge,  and  then  we  'U 
lake  it  out  like  men ;  fer  the  canoe  he  mxat  not,  and  thaU 
not  have.  No,  no ;  let  him  have  time  to  load,  and  God  will 
take  care  of  the  right  !** 

All  this  time  the  Indian  had  been  so  intuit  on  Iub  own 
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moyements,  that  hb  was  even  ignorant  that  hia  enemj 
in  the  w3od.  His  only  apprehension  wasi  that  the  canoe 
would  be  rrcoyered  and  carried  away,  before  he  might  be 
in  readiness  to  prevent  it.  He  had  sought  the  cover  from 
habit,  butivas  within  a  Tew  feet  of  the  fringe  of  bushes,  and 
could  be  at  the  margin  of  the  forest,  in  readiness  to  fii«,  in 
a  moment  The  distance  between  him  and  his  enemy  was 
about  fifty  yards,  and  the  trees  wer^  so  arranged  by  nature 
Uiat  the  line  of  sight  was  not  interrupted,  except  by  the  par* 
tlcular  trees  behind  which  each  party  stood. 

His  rifle  was  no  sooner  loaded,  than  the  savage  glanced 
around  him,  and  advanced  incautiously  as  regarded  the  n$lf 
but  stealthily  as  respected  the  fancied  position  of  his  enemy, 
until  he  was  fairly  exposed.  Then  Deerslayer  stepped  from 
behind  his  own  cover,  and  hailed  him. 

**  This-a-way,  red-skin ;  this-a-way,  if  you  're  looking  for 
ttie,**  he  called  out.  "  1  *m  young  in  war,  but  not  so  young 
as  to  stand  on  an  open  beach  to  be  shot  down  like  an  owl, 
by  day-light.  It  rests  on  yourself  whether  it  *s  peace,  or 
war,  atween  us ;  for  my  gifts  are  white  gifts,  and  I  'm  not 
one  of  them  that  thinks  it  valiant  to  slay  human  mortals, 
singly,  in  the  woods." 

The  savage  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  sudden  dis- 
covery of  the  danger  he  ran.  He  had  a  little  knowledge  of 
English,  however,  and  caught  the  drift  of  the  other's  mean- 
ing. He  was  also  too  well  schooled  to  Iwtray  alarm,  but, 
dropping  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  the  earth,  with  an  air  of  con^ 
fidence,  he  made  a  gesture  of  lofty  courtesy.  All  this  was 
done  with  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  one  accustomed  to 
consider  no  man  his  superior.  In  the  midst  of  this  consum* 
mate  acting,  however,  the  volcano  that  raged  within  caused 
his  eyes  to  glare,  and  his  nostrils  to  dilate,  like  those  of  some 
wild  h^eS^  that  is  suddenly  prevented  from  taking  the  fatal 

^^  Two  canoe,"  he  said,  in  the  deep  guttural  tones  of  his 
race,  holding  up  the  number  of  fingers  he  mentioned,  by 
way  of  preventing  mistakes ;  "  one  for  you  —  one  for  me." 

"  No,  no,  Mingo,  that  will  never  do.     You  own  neither ; 

and  neither  shall  you  have,  as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it.    I 

know  it 's  war. atween  your  people  and  mine,  but  that  *«  no 

reason  why  human  mortals  should  slay  each  otheri  ~" 

10* 
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aavftge  ereator's  Aat  meet  in  the  woods;  go  your  way 
tben,  and  leave  me  to  go  mine.    The  world  is  large  enoi^ 
lor  us  both ;  and  when  we  meet  fairly  in  battle,  why,  ths 
Lord  will  order  the  fate  of  each  of  us." 

^  Good !"  exclaimed  the  Indian;  ^  my  brother  missionary 
—  great  talk ;  all  about  Manitou." 

**  Not  so— 4iot  so,  warrior.  I  'm  not  good  enough  for  the 
Moraviansy  and  am  too  good  for  most  of  the  other  vaga* 
bonds  that  preach  about  in  the  woods.  No,  no,  I  'm  only  a 
hunter,  as  yet,  though  afore  the  peace  is  made,  'tis  hke 
enough  there  '11  be  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  of  your 
pec^le.  Still,  I  wish  it  to  be  done  in  fair  fight,  and  not  in  a 
qusirrd  about  the  ownership  of  a  miserable  canoe." 

**  Good !  My  brother  very  young  —  but  he  yery  wise. 
Little  warrior — great  talker.     Chief^  sometimes,  in  counciL" 

*^  I  don't  know  this,  nor  do  I  say  it,  Indian,"  returned 
Deerslayer,  colouring  a  little  at  the  ill-concealed  sarcasm 
of  the  other's  manner ;  ^*  I  look  forward  to  a  life  in  the 
woods,  and  I  only  hope  it  may  be  a  peaceable  one.  All 
young  men  must  go  on  the  war-path,  when  there 's  occasion, 
but  war  isn't  needfiilly  massacre.  I  've  seen  enough  of  the 
last,  this  very  night,  to  know  that  Providence  frowns  on  it, 
and  I  now  invite  you  to  go  your  own  way,  while  I  go  nune; 
and  hope  that  we  may  part  fri'nds." 

'*  Grood !  My  brodier  has  two  scalp — grey  hair  under 
t'other-    Old  wisdom — ^young  tongue." 

Here  the  savage  advanced  with  confidence,  his  hand  ex- 
tended, his  face  smiling,  and  his  whole  bearing  denoting 
amity  and  respect.  Deerslayer  met  his  ofiered  friendship 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  they  shook  hands  cordially,  each 
endeavouring  to  assure  the  other  of  his  sincerity  and  desire 
to  be  at  peace. 

'*  All  have  his  own,"  said  the  Indian ; ''  my  canoe,  mine ; 

four  canoe,  your'n.     Go  look ;  if  your'n,  you  keep :  if  mine, 
keep." 

*^  That 's  just,  red-skin ;  though  you  must  be  wrong  in 
thinking  the  canoe  your  property.  Howsever,  seein'  is  be- 
ievin',  and  we  '11  go  down  to  the  shore,  where  you  may 
look  with  your  own  eyes ;  for  it 's  likely  you  '11  object  to 
tnistin'  altogether  to  mine." 
The  Indian  uttered  his  favourite  exclamation  of  ^  goodT 
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mm!  Umd  they  widked,  side  by  side,  towards  the  iboie. 
Th^e  was  no  apparent  distrust  in  the  manner  of  either,  the 
Indian  moving  in  advance,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  his  com* 
panion  that  he  did  not  fear  turning  his  back  to  him.  As 
they  reached  the  open  ground,  the  former  pointed  towards 
Deerslayer's  boat,  and  said  emphatically— 

^'  No  mine---paie-face  canoe.  This  red-man's.  No  want 
other  man's  canoe— want  his  own." 

^<  You  're  wrong,  red-skin,  you  're  altogether  wrong. 
This  canoe  was  left  in  old  Hutter's  keeping,  and  is  his'n, 
according  to  all  law,  red  or  white,  till  its  owner  comes  to 
claim  it.  Here 's  the  seats  and  the  stitching  of  the  bark  to 
speak  for  themselves.  No  man  ever  know'd  an  Indian  to 
turn  ofifsuch  work." 

"  Grood !  My  brother  little  old— big  wisdom.  Indian  no 
make  him.    White  man's  work." 

'^  I  'm  glad  you  think  so,  for  holding  out  to  the  contrary 
might  have  made  ill  blood  atween  us ;  every  one  having  a 
right  to  take  possession  of  his  own.  I  '11  just  shove  the 
canoe  out  of  reach  of  dispute,  at  once,  as  the  quickest  way 
of  settling  difficulties." 

While  Deerslayer  was  speaking,  he  put  a  foot  against  the 
end  of  the  light  boat,  and  giving  a  vigorous  shove,  he  sent 
it  out  into  the  lake  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  where,  talking  the 
true  current,  it  would  necessarily  float  past  the  point,  and  be 
in  no  flirther  danger  of  coming  ashore.  The  savage  started 
at  this  ready  and  decided  expedient,  and  his  companion  saw 
that  he  cast  a  hurried  and  fierce  glance  at  his  own  canoe,  or 
that  which  contained  the  paddles.  The  change  of  manner, 
however,  was  but  momentary,  and  then  the  Iroquois  re- 
sumed his  air  of  friendliness,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  Good  !"  he  repeated,  with  stronger  emphasis  than  ever. 
"Young  head,  old  mind.  Know  how  to  settle  quarrel. 
Farewell,  brother.  He  go  to  house  in  water ' — muskrat 
house— Indian  go  to  camp ;  tell  chiefs  no  find  canoe." 

Deerslayer  was  not  sorry  to  hear  this  proposal,  for  he 
felt  anxious  to  join  the  females,  and  he  took  the  offered  hand 
of  the  Indian  very  willingly.  The  parting  words  were 
firiendly  ;  and,  while  the  red-man  walked  calmly  towards  the 
wood«  with  the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  without  once 
looking  back  in  uiieasiness  or  distrust,  the  white  man  moved 


mrards  the  wwwtning  cMioe»  carrying  thyieeilti  ttsi 
fwcifie  manner,  jt  is  true,  but  keeping  hie  eyee  flurtened  on 
the  movements  of  the  other.  Thie  dietrost,  hoipsvnr,  eeauMd 
to  be  altogether  uncalled  for,  and,  as  if  ashamed  to  hava 
entertained  it,  the  young  man  averted  his  look,  and  stepped 
carelessly  up  to  his  boat.  Here  he  began  to  push  the  canoe 
from  the  shore,  and  to  make  his  other  prepaiationa  for  de- 
parting. He  might  have  been  thus  employed  a  minute,  when, 
happening  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  land,  his  quiok  and 
certain  eye  told  him,  at  a  glanoe,  the  imminent  jeopardy 
in  which  hts  life  was  placed.  The  black,  ferocious  eyea  of 
the  sayage  were  glancing  on  him,  like  those  of  the  crouch- 
ing tiger,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  bushes,  and  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  seemed  already  to  be  <^ning  in  a  line 
with  his  own  body. 

Then,  indeed,  the  long  practice  of  Deerslayer,  as  a  huntar, 
did  ham  good  service.  Accustomed  to  fire  with  the  deer  on 
the  bound,  and  often  when  the  precise  position  of  the  ani- 
mal's body  had  in  a  manner  to  be  guessed  at,  he  uaed  the 
same  expedients  here.  To  cock  and  poise  his  rifle  were  the 
acts  of  a  single  moment,  and  a  single  motion ;  then,  aiming 
almost  without  sighting,  he  fired  into  the  bushes  where  he 
knew  a  body  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  sustain  the  appalling 
Countonanoe,  which  alcMie  was  visible.  There  was  not  time 
to  raise  the  piece  any  higher,  or  to  take  a  more  deliberato 
aim.  So  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  both  parties  dis- 
charged their  pieces  at  the  same  instant,  the  concussions 
mingling  in  one  report.  The  mountains,  indeed,  gave  back 
but  a  single  echo.  Deerslayer  dropped  his  piece,  and  stood, 
with  head  erect,  steady  as  one  of  the  pines  in  the  calm  of  a 
June  morning,  watching  the  result ;  while  the  savage  gave 
the  yell  that  has  become  historical  for  its  appalling  influ- 
ence, leaped  through  the  bushes,  and  came  bounding  across 
the  open  ground,  flourishing  a  tomahawk.  Still  Deerriayer 
moved  not,  but  stood  with  his  unloaded  rifle  fktlen  against 
his  shoulders,  while,  with  a  hunter's  habits,  his  hands  were 
mechcmically  feeling  for  the  powder-horn  and  charger. 
When  about  forty  feet  from  his  enemy,  the  savage  hurled 
his  keen  weapon ;  but  it  vras  with  an  eye  so  vacant,  and  a 
hand  so  unsteady  and  feeble,  that  the  young  man  caught  it 
by  the  handle,  as  it  was  flying  past  him.    At  that  instant 
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Ae  Indiaii'  staggered  and  fell  his  whole  length  od  tee 

ground. 

**  I  knowM  it — I  knowM  it  1"  exclaimed  Deerslayer,  who 
was  already  preparing  to  force  a  fresh  bullet  into  his  rifle ; 
'*  I  know'd  it  roust  come  to  this,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the 
range  from  the  creatur*s  eyes.  A  man  sights  suddenly,  and 
fires  quick,  when  his  own  life 's  in  danger ;  yes,  I  know*d  i( 
would  come  to  this.  I  was  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  too  quick  for  him,  or  it  might  have  been  bad  for  me  I 
The  riptyle's  bullet  has  just  grazed  my  side — but,  say  what 
you  will,  for  or  ag'in  'em,  a  red-skin  is  by  no  means  as  sar- 
fain  with  powder  and  ball  as  a  white  man.  Their  gifts  donH 
seem  to  Ue  that^a-way.  Even  Chingachgook,  great  as  he 
is  in  other  matters,  isn't  downright  deadly  with  the  rifle." 

By  this  time  the  piece  was  reloaded,  and  Deerslayer,  after 
tossing  the  tomahawk  into  the  canoe,  advanced  to  his  vic- 
tim, and  stood  over  him,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  in  melancholy 
attention.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  had  seen  a 
man  fall  in  battle  —  it  was  the  first  fellow-creature  against 
whom  he  had  ever  seriously  raised  his  own  hand.  The 
sensations  were  novel ;  and  regret,  with  the  freshness  of  our 
better  feelings,  mingled  with  his  triumph.  The  Indian  was 
not  dead,  though  shot  directly  through  the  body*  He  lay 
on  his  back  motionless,  but  his  eyes,  now  full  of  conscious- 
ness, watched  each  action  of  his  victor— as  the  fallen  bird 
regards  the  fowler — jealous  of  every  movement.  The  man 
probably  expected  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  to  precede  the 
loss  of  his  scalp ;  or,  perhaps  he  anticipated  that  this  latter 
act  of  cruelty  would  precede  his  death.  Deerslayer  read  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  reliev- 
ing the  apprehensions  of  the  helpless  savage. 

**  No,  no,  red-skin,"  he  said ;  *'  you  've  nothing  more  to 
fear  from  me.  I  am  of  a  Christian  stock,  and  scalping  is 
not  of  my  gifts.  I  '11  just  make  sartain  of  your  rifle,  and 
then  come  back  and  do  you  what  sarvice  I  can.  Though 
here  I  can't  stay  much  longer,  as  the  crack  of  three  rifles 
will  be  apt  to  bring  some  of  your  devils  down  upon  me." 

The  close  of  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  a  soliloquy)  as  the ' 
young  man  went  in  quest  of  the  fallen  rifle.    The  piece  was 
iSMind  wl^ve  its  owner  had  diopped  it,  and  was  imiae4ia^7 
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pat  into  the  canoe.  Laymg  his  own  rifle  at  its  side,  I>eer< 
sla3rer  then  returned  and  stood  over  the  Indian  again. 

**  All  inmity  atween  you  and  me 's  at  an  ind,  red-skin,'^ 
he  said ;  '^  and  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,  on  the  score 
of  the  scalp,  or  any  further  injury.  My  gifts  are  white,  as 
I  \e  told  you ;  and  I  hope  my  conduct  will  he  white  also  I" 

Could  looks  have  conveyol  all  they  meant,  it  is  probable 
Deerslayer's  innocent  vanity,  on  the  subject  of  colour,  would 
have  been  rebuked  a  little ;  but  he  comprehended  the  grati- 
tude that  was  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying  savage, 
without  in  the  least  detecting  the  bitter  sarcasm  that  strug- 
gled with  the  better  feeling. 

<^  Water  !'*  ejaculated  the  thirsty  and  unfortunate  crea- 
ture ;  "  give  poor  Indian  water.'* 

^  Ay,  water  you  shall  have,  if  you  drink  the  lake  dry. 
I  '11  just  carry  you  down  to  it,  that  you  may  take  your  fill. 
This  is  the  way,  they  tell  me,  with  all  wounded  pec^le — 
water  is  their  greatest  comfort  and  delight." 

So  saying,  Deerslayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  lake.  Here  he  first  helped  him  to  take 
an  attitude  in  which  he  could  appease  his  burning  thirst ; 
after  which  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  took  the  head 
of  his  wounded  adversary  in  his  own  lap,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  his  anguish,  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

"  It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  tell  you  your  time  hadn't 
come,  warrior,"  he  commenced,  "  and  therefore  I  '11  not  say 
It.  You  've  passed  the  middle  age,  already,  and,  considerin* 
the  sort  of  lives  ye  lead,  your  days  have  been  pretty  well 
filled.  The  principal  thing,  now,  is  to  look  forward  to  what 
comes  next.  Neither  red-skin  nor  pale-face,  on  the  whole, 
calculates  much  on  sleepin'  for  ever ;  but  both  expect  to  live 
in  another  world.  Each  has  his  gifls,  and  will  be  judged 
by  'em,  and,  I  suppose,  you  've  thought  these  matters  over 
enough,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  sarmons,  when  the  trial 
eomea.  You  '11  find  your  happy  hunting-grounds,  if  you  've 
been  a  just  Indian ;  if  an  unjust,  you  '11  meet  your  desarts 
in  another  way.  I  've  my  own  idees  about  these  things ;  but 
you  're  too  old  and  exper'enced  to  need  any  explanations 
ttotn  one  as  young  as  I." 

«  Good  1"  ejaculated  the  Indian,  whose  voice  retained  its 
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depth  even  as  Sib  ebbed  away;  •«youm  head— old  ma 

dom!" 

'*  It  *8  somednies  a  oonsolatimiy  when  the  ind  oomeey  to 
know  that  them  we  Ve  harmed,  or  tried  to  hanut  Unfjn^ 
us.  1  suppose  natur^  seeks  this  relief,  by  way  of  getting  a 
pardon  on  'arth ;  as  we  never  can  know  whether  He  par- 
dons, who  is  all^  in  all,  till  judgment  itself  oomes.  It 's 
soothing  to  know  that  any  pankm,  at  such  times;  and  that, 
I  conclude,  is  the  secret.  Now,  as  for  myself,  I  overlook 
altogether  your  designs  ag'in  my  life;  first,  because  no 
harm  came  of  'em ;  next,  because  it 's  yonr  gifts,  and  natur*, 
and  trainin',  and  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  you  at  all ;  and, 
finally  and  chiefly,  because  I  can  bear  no  UUwill  to  a  dying 
man,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  So  put  your  heart  at 
ease,  so  far  as  I  'm  consamed ;  you  know  best  what  other 
matters  ought  to  trouble  you,  or  what  ought  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  in  so  trying  a  moment." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  had  some  of  the  fearfid 
glimpses  of  the  unknown  state  of  being  which  God,  in  merey, 
seems,  at  times,  to  afibrd  to  all  the  human  race ;  but  th^ 
were  necessarily  in  conformity  with  his  habits  and  preju* 
dices.  Like  most  of  his  people,  and  like  too  many  of  our 
own,  he  thought  more  of  dying  in  a  way  to  gain  applause 
among  those  he  left,  than  to  secure  a  better  state  of  exist- 
ence, hereafter.  While  Deerslayer  was  speaking,  his  mind 
was  a  little  bewildered,  though  be  felt  that  the  intention  was 
good ;  and  when  he  had  done,  a  regret  passed  over  his  q>irit 
that  none  of  his  own  tribe  were  present  to  witness  his  stoi- 
cism, under  extreme  bodily  sufiering,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  met  his  end.  With  the  high,  innate  courtesy  that 
•o  oflen  distinguishes  the  Indian  warrior,  before  he  becomes 
corrupted  by  too  much  intercourse  with  the  worrt  class  of 
the  white  men,  he  endeavoured  to  express  his  thankfulness 
fer  the  other's  good  intentions,  and  to  let  him  understand  that 
they  were  appreciated. 

«*  Good  I"  he  repeated,  fer  this  was  an  English  word  much 
used  by  the  savages—-"  good*- young  head ;  young  hearty 
too.  Old  heart  tough;  no  shed  tear.  Hear  Indian  when 
he  die,  and  no  want  to  lie— -what  he  call  him?'* 

'^Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,  though  the  Dsh^ 


kave  mM  ttet  wlieii  I  g«l  fa«ek  from  tbb  vi^psth,  1 

shall  luve  a  more  manly  title,  provided  I  can  'am  one." 

^  That  good  name  for  boy — ^poor  name  for  warrior.  He 
get  better  quick.  No  fear  ihert'^ — the  siwage  had  strength 
sufficient,  under  the  strong  excitement  he  felt,  to  raise  a 
hand  and  tap  the  young  man  on  his  breast — ^  eye  sartain 
—finger  lightening — aim,  deaths-great  warrior,  soon.  No 
Deerslaycr  -~  Hawkeye — Hawkeye  •—  Hawkeye.  Shake 
hand." 

Deerslayer«-*or  Hawkeye,  as  the  youth  was  then  first 
named,  ibr  in  ailer  years  he  bore  the  appellation  throughout 
all  that  regiKHi  —  Deersiayer  took  the  hand  of  the  savage, 
whose  last  breath  was  drawn  in  that  attitude,  gazing  in  ad- 
ouration  at  the  countenance  of  a  stranger,  who  bad  shown 
so  much  readiness,  skill  and  firmness,  in  a  scene  tha|  w^s 
equally  trying  and  novel.  When  the  reader  remembeia  it 
is  the  highest  gratification  an  Indian  can  receive  to  see  bis 
enemy  betray  weakness,  he  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  conduet  which  had  extorted  so  great  a  concession,  at 
such  a  moment. 

**  His  spirit  has  fled  I"  said  Deersiayer,  in  a  suppressed* 
melancholy  voice.  **  Ah's  me  1 — ^Well,  to  this  we  mqsi  all 
oome,  sooner  or  later ;  and  be  is  happiest,  let  his  skin  he  <^ 
what  colour  it  may,  who  is  best  fitted  to  m&et  it.  Here  lies 
the  body  of,  no  doubt,  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  soul  is  al- 
nody  flying  towards  its  heaven,  or  hell,  whether  that  be  a 
happy  hunting-ground,  a  place  scant  of  gsme;  regions  of 
gl<Hry,  ae4wrding  to  Moravian  doctrine,  or  flames  of  fire! 
00  it  happens,  too,  as  regards  other  matters!  Here  have 
old  Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got  themselves  into  difficulty, 
if  they  havn't  got  themselves  into  torment  and  death,  and 
all  for  a  bounty  that  luck  offers  to  me  in  what  many  would 
Mok  a  lawfiil  and  suitable  manner.  But  not  a  farthing  of 
such  money  shall  cross  my  hand.  White  I  was  born,  and 
white  will  I  die ;  clinging  to  colour  to  the  last,  even  though 
HiB  Sjng^s  Majesty,  his  governors,  and  all  his  councils,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  forget  froni  what  they  come, 
and  wheia  they  hope  to  go,  and  all  ibr  a  Utile  Advantage  in 
warfare.  No,  no -^  warrior  ^  hand  of  mine  shall  never  noo- 
kst  your  scalp,  aud  bo  your  soul  may  rest  in  pefuv  on  tba 
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]p1nt  of  making  a  decent  appearance,  when  the  body  comet 
to  join  it,  in  your  o»*^n  iand  of  spirits.'* 

Deerslayer  arose  ad  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Then  he 
placed  the  body  of  the  dead  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
its  back  against  the  little  rock,  taking  the  necessary  care  to 
prevent  it  from  fallings  or  in  any  way  settling  into  an  atti- 
tude that  might  be  thought  unseemly  by  the  aensitiye,  though 
wild  notions  of  a  savage.  When  this  duty  was  peinformed, 
the  young  man  stood  gazing  at  the  grim  countenance  of  his 
fallen  fbe,  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  abstraction.  As  was  his 
practice,  however,  a  habit  gained  by  living  so  much  alone 
in  the  forest,  he  then  began  again  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  aloud. 

"  I  didn't  wish  your  life,  red-skin,"  he  said,  "  but  you  left 
me  no  choice  atween  killing,  or  being  killed.    Each  party 
acted  according  to  his  gifts,  I  suppose,  and  blame  can  light 
on  neither.    You  were  treacherous,  accordhig  to  your  natur* 
in  war,  and  I  was  a  little  oversightful,  as  I  'm  apt  to  be  in 
trusting  others.    Well,  this  is  my  first  battle  with  a  human 
mortal,  though  it 's  not  likely  to  be  the  last.    I  have  fbu't 
most  of  the  creatur's  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  wolves, 
painters  and  catamounts,  but  this  is  the  beginning  with  the 
red-skins.     If  I  was  Indian  bom,  now,  I  might  tell  of  this, 
or  carry  in  the  scalp,  and  boast  of  the  expPite  afore  the 
whole  tribe ;  or,  if  my  inimy  had  only  been  even  a  bear, 
't  would  have  been  nat'ral  and  proper  to  let  every  body  know 
what  had  happened ;  but  I  don't  well  see  how  I  'm  to  let  even 
ChingachgooK  into  this  Secret,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done 
only  by  boasting  with  a  white  tongue.    And  why  should  I 
wish  to.  boast  of  it,  after  all  ?    It 's  slaying  a  human,  al- 
though he  was  a  savage ;  and  how  do  I  know  that  he  was  a 
just  Indian';  and  that  he  has  not  been  taken  away  suddenly, 
to  any  thfng  but  happy  hunting-grounds.     When  it 's  on- 
sartain  wheUier  good  or  evil  has  been  done,  the  wisest  way 
is  not  to  be  boastful — still,  I  should  like  Chingachgook  to 
know  that  I  haven't  discredited  the  Delawares,  or  my  train- 

Part  of  this  was  uttered  aloiid,  while  part  was  merely 
mattered  between  the  speaker's  teeth ;  his  more  confident 
opiiuons  enJ63ring.the  first  advantage,  while  his  doubts  were 
axprmsed  m  tlie  latter  mode.    Soliloquy  wd  reflection  !•» 
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ceived  a  ff^rtling  intemiptioD,  however,  by  the  audden  «p. 

pearance  of  a  second  Indian  on  the  lake  shorei  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  firom  the  point.  This  man.  evidently  another 
scout,  who  had  probably  been  drawn  to  the  place  by  tho 
reports  of  the  riifles,  broke  out  of  the  forest  with  so  little 
caution,  that  Deerslayer  caught  a  view  of  hU  person  befors 
he  was  himself  discovered.  When  the  latter  event  die 
(x^cur,  as  was  the  case  a  moment  later,  the  savage  gave  a 
loud  yell,  which  was  answered  by  a  dozen  voices  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mountain-side.  There  was  no  longei 
any  time  for  delay,  and,  in  another  minute  the  boat  was 
quitting  the  shore  under  long  and  steady  sweeps  of  the  pad- 
dle. 

As  soon  as  Deerslayer  believed  himself  to  be  at  a  safe 
distance,  he  ceased  his  efforts,  permitting  the  little  bark  to 
drift,  while  he  leisurely  took  a  survey  of  the  state  of  thia^a. 
The  canoe  first  sent  adriA  was  floating  before  the  air,  qoite 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  him,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the 
diore  than  he  wished,  now  that  he  knew  more  of  the  savagies 
were  near  at  hand.  The  canoe  shoved  from  the  point  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  he  havingdirectedJiis  own  course 
towards  it,  on  quitting  the  land.  The  dead  Indian  lay  in 
grim  quiet  where  he  had  left  him,  the  warrior  who  had 
shown  himself  from  the  forest  had  already  vanished,  and 
the  woods  themselves  were  as  silent,  and  seemingly  as  de- 
serted, as  the  day  they  came  fresh  from  the  han<&  of  their 
great  Creator.  This  profound  stillness,  however,  lasted  but 
4i  moment.  When  time  had  been  given  to  the  scouts  of  the 
^nemy  to  reconnoitre,  they  burst  out  of  the  thicket  upon  the 
naked  point,  filling  the  air  with  yells  of  fury,  at  discovering 
the  death  of  their  companion.  These  cries  were  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  shouts  of  delight,  when  they  reached  the 
body,  and  clustered  eagerly  around  it.  Deerslayer  was  a 
sufRcient  adept  in  the  usages  of  the  natives,  to  understand 
the  reason  of  the  change.  The  yell  was  the  customary 
lamentation  at  the  loss  of  a  warrior,  the  shout  a  sign  of  xe^ 
joicing  that  the  conqueror  had  not  been  able  to  secure  thff 
scalp ;  the  trophy,  without  which  a  victory  waa  never  oon- 
4dered  complete.  The  distance  at  which  the  canoes  lay, 
probably  prevented  any  attempts  to  injure  the  conqueror, 
thfi  Ajjp^pfiw  ladi^n,  like  the  pautber  of  hit  owa  woodst 


SHyom  makisig  any  efibit  against  his  fise^  unless  toitiablj 
cenain  it  is  under  drcumstanoes  that  may  be  expected  Is 
prove  eflb^tive. 

Ab  the  young  man  had  no  bnger  any  motiTe  to  remain 
near  the  point,  he  prepared  to  collect  his  canoes*  in  order  to 
tow  them  off  to  the  castle.  That  nearest  was  soon  in  tow, 
when  he  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  other,  which  was,  all  this 
time,  floating  up  the  lake.  The  eye  of  Deerslayer  was  no 
sooner  fastened  on  this  last  boat,  than  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
nearer  to  the  shore  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  merely 
followed  the  course  of  the  gentle  current  of  air.  He  began 
to  suspect  the  influence  of  some  unseen  current  in  the  water, 
and  he  quickened  hts  exertions,  in  order  to  regain  possession 
of  it  before  it  could  drifl  in  to  a  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
woods.  On  getting  nearer,  he  thought  that  the  canoe  had 
a  perceptible  motion  through  the  water,  and,  as  it  lay  broad* 
side  to  the  air,  that  this  motion  was  taking  it  towards  the 
land.  A  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  paddle  carried  him  still 
nearer,  when  the  mystery  was  explained.  Something  was 
evidently  in  motion  on  the  oEMe  of  the  canoe,  or  that 
which  was  furthest  from  himself,  and  closer  scrutiny  showed 
that  it  was  a  naked  hunuin  arm.  An  Indian  was  lying  in 
the  bottbm  of  the  canoe,  and  was  propelling  it  slowly,  but 
certainly,  to  the  shore,  using  his  hand  as  a  paddle.  I)eer* 
slayer  underatood  the  whole  artifice  at  a  glance.  A  savage 
had  swum  off  to  the  boat  while  he  was  occupied  with  Us 
enemy  on  the  pdnt,  got  possession,  and  was  using  these 
Bseans  to  urge  it  to  the  shore. 

Satisfied  that  the  man  m  the  canoe  could  have  no  armsi 
Dejerslayer  did  not  hesitate  to  dash  close  alongside  of  the 
retiring  boat,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  raise  his  own 
rifle.  As  sooa  as  the  wash  of  the  water,  which  he  made  in 
approaching,  became  audible  to  the  prostrate  savage^  the 
latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  thai 
poroved  how  completely  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 

**  If  you  Ve  eoj'yed  yourself  enough  in  that  canoe,  ledU 
skin,''  DeereUiyer  coolly  observed,  stop|»ng  his  own  career 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  an  absolute  colUsion  between  the 
^o  boats-— *' if  you've  enf'yed  yourself  cncKi^^  in  that 
eanoe,  yeu'tt  do  a  prudent  act  bj  taking  to  the  iakm  ag^kk 
i  te  reaeonahle  in  thesemattw%  and  doa't  ctase  yoiir  bM» 
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dxmgh  there  'a  them  idx>ut  that  would  look  upcm  yoa  waoim 
as  a  due-bill  for  the  bounty,  than  a  human  mortal.  Take 
to  the  lake,  this  minute,  afore  we  get  to  hot  words." 

The  savage  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  English,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  gestures  of 
Deerslayer,  and  to  the  expression  of  an  eye  that  did  not 
often  deceive,  for  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  mean* 
lag.  Perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  the  rifle  that  lay  so  near  the 
hand  of  the  white  man  quickened  his  decision.  At  all  evoits, 
he  crouched  like  a  tiger  about  to  take  his  leap*  uttered  a 
yell,  and  the  next  instant  his  naked  body  had  disappeared 
m  the  water.  When  he  rose  to  take  breath,  it  was  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards  from  the  canoe,  and  the  hasty 
glance  he  threw  behind  him,  denoted  how  much  he  feared 
the  arrival  of  a  fatal  messenger  from  the  rifle  of  his  foe. 
But  the  young  man  made  no  indication  of  any  hostile  inten* 
tion.  Deliberately  securing  the  canoe  to  the  others,  he  b^an 
to  paddle  from  tlie  shore;  and  by  the  time  the  Indian  reached 
the  land,  and  had  shaken  himself,  like  a  spaniel  on  quitting 
the  water,  his  dreaded  enemy  was  already  beyond  rifle-shot, 
on  his  way  to  the  castle.  As  was  so  much  his  practice^ 
Deerslayer  did  not  fcul  to  soliloquize  on  what  had  just  oc- 
curred while  steadily  pursuing  his  course  towards  the  point 
of  destination. 

**Well,  well" — he  commenced— " 'twould  have  been 
wrong  to  kill  a  human  mortal  without  an  object.  Scalpa 
are  of  no  account  with  me,  and  life  is  sweet,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  marcilessly,  by  them  that  have  white  gifts.  Tiie 
savage  was  a  Mingo,  it's  true ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  he  is, 
and  will  be,  as  long  as  he  lives,  a  ra'al  riptyle  and  vaga* 
bond ;  but  that 's  no  reason  I  ^lotild  forget  my  gifts  and  co- 
lour.. No,  no— let  him  go;  if  ever  we  meet  ag'in,  rifle 
in  hand,  why  then  't  will  be  seen  which  has  the  stoutest  heart 
and  the  quickest  eye.-~Hawkeye  I  That 's  not  a  bad  name 
fer  a  warrior,  sounding  much  more  manful  and  valiant  than 
Deerslayer !  'T  wouldn't  be  a  bad  title  to  begin  with,  and 
it  has  been  fairiy  'amed.  If  't  was  Chingachgook,.  now*  he 
might  go  home  and  boast  of  his  deeds,  and  the  chiefe  would 
name  him  Hawkeye,  in  a  minute ;  but  it  don't  become  while 
hlood  tc  brag^aod  't  isn't  easjr  to  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
known,  unless  I  do.    Well,  well«*-every  thing  is  in  the 
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kands  of  Providence;  this  affiiir  as  well  as  another;  1*11 
trust  to  that  for  getting  my  desarts  in  all  things.** 

Having  thus  betrayed  what  might  be  texined  his  weak 
spot,  the  young  man  continued  to  paddle  in  silence,  making 
his  way  diligently,  and  as  fast  as  his  tows  would  allow  him| 
towards  the  castle.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  not  only  risen, 
but  it  had  appeared  over  the  eastern  mountains,  and  was 
shedding  a  flood  of  glorious  light  on  this,  as  yet,  unchrist- 
ened  sheet  of  water.  The  whole  scene  was  radiant  with 
beauty;  and  no  one  unaccustomed  to  .ibe  ordinary  history 
of  the  woods,  would  fancy  it  had  so  lately  witnessed  inci« 
dents  so  ruthless  and  barbarous.  As  he  approached  the 
building  of  old  Hutter,  Deerslayer  thought,  or  rather  ftA^ 
that  its  appearance  was  in  singular  harmony  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  scene.  Although  nothing  had  been  consulted  but 
strength  and  security,  the  rude  massive  logs,  covered  with 
their  rough  bark,  the  projecting  roof,  and  the  form,  would 
contribute  to  render  the  building  picturesque  in  almost  any 
situation,  while  its  actual  position  added  novelty  and  piquai^ 
cy  to  its  other  points  of  interest. 

When  Deerslayer  drew  nearer  to  the  castle,  howevet, 
objects  of  interest  presented  themselves,  that  at  once  eclipsed 
my  beauties  that  might  have  distinguished  the  scenery  of  tke 
lake,  and  the  site  of  the  singular  edifice.  Judith  and  Hetty 
stood  on  the  platform,  before  the  door,  Hurry's  door-yArd, 
awaiting  his  approach  .with  manifest  anxiety;;- the  former, 
fiN>ra  time  to  time,  taking  a  survey  of.  his  person  and  of  the 
canoes,  through  the  old  ship's  spy-glass  that  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Never  probably  did  this  girl  seem  moits 
brilliantly  beautiful  than  at  that  moment ;  the  flush  of  anx- 
iety ajad  alarm  increasing  her  colour  to  its  richest  tints, 
while  the  softness  of  her  eyes,  a  charm  that  even  poor  Hetty 
shared. with  her,  was  deepened  by  intense  concern.  Such, 
at  least,  without  pausing,  or  pretending  to  analyze  motives, 
or  to  draw  any  other  very  nice  distinctions  between  cause 
and'eflect,  were  the  opinions  of  the  young  man  as  his  canoes 
reached  the  side  of  the  ark,  where  he  carefully  &stened  all 
three,  before  he  put  his  foot  on  the  platform. 
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Hm  lofe  finoera,  bis  thooffaU  iroBMCokto; 
His  tetn  pore  me8feii|en  lent  from  hU  heart; 
Hii  heart  ae  ^r^tom  vand,  aa  heaven  fit>m  earth.** 
^  Bbaurabb. 

NmTHnt  of  the  girb  spoke,  as  Deerslayer  stood  befim 
tkem  aloDOi  his  countenance  betni3ring  ail  the  apprehenaioii 
he  felt  on  account  of  the  two  absent  meinbers  of  their  partj. 

**  Father  !*'  Judith  at  length  exclaimed,  succeeding  m  nC- 
terine  the  word,  as  it  might  be,  by  a  desperate  eflbrt. 

<<He 's  met  with  misfortune,  and  there 's  no  use  in  con- 
cealing it,*'  answered  Deerslayer,  in  his  direct  and  simple 
minded  manner.  "  He  and  Hurry  are  in  Mingo  hands,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  what 's  to  be  the  tarmination.  I  Ve  got 
the  canoes  safe,  and  that  *s  a  consolation,  «nce  the  vaga- 
bonds will  have  to  swim  for  it,  or  raft  off,  to  come  near  this 
plaoe.  At  sunset  we  '11  be  reinforoed  by  Chingachgook,  if 
1  can  manage  to  get  him  into  a  canoe ;  and  then,  I  think, 
we  two  can  answer  for  the  ark  and  the  castle,  'till  some  of 
the  officers  Li  the  garrisons  hear  of  this  war-path,  which 
aocmer  or  later  must  be  the  case,  when  we  may  look  for 
succour  from  that  quarter,  if  from  no  other." 

**  The  officers !"  exclaimed  Judith,  impatiently,  her  colour 
deepeninff,  and  her  eye  expressing  a  lively  but  passing  emo- 
tion.  ^  Who  thinks  or  speaks  of  the  heartless  gallants, 
now  t — We  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  defend  the  castle ; 
—but  what  of  my  father,  and  of  poor  Hurry  Harry  ?" 

*»  *Tis  natural  you  should  feel  this  consarn  for  your  own 

grent,  Judith,  and  I  suppose  it 's  equally  so  that  you  should 
5l  it  for  Hurry  Harry,  too." 

Deerslsfyer  then  commenced  a  succinct  but  clear  nam* 
tive  of  al^  that  occurred  during  the  night,  in  no  manner  con 
oeahng  what  had  befallen  his  two  companions,  or  his  own 
opinion  c'*  what  might  prove  to  be  the  consequence  ••     The 
girls  listened  with  profound  attentiim,  but  neither  betrayed 
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that  finnmine  apprehension  and  conoemi  which  woald  have 
followed  such  a  commuoicatioti  when  nuuie  to  those  who 
were  less  accustomed  to  the  hazards  and  accidents  of  a  iron* 
tier  life.  To  the  surprise  of  Deerslayer,  Judith  seemed  the 
roost  distressed,  Hetty  listening  eagerly,  hut  appearing  to 
brood  over  the  facts  in  melancholy  silence,  rather  than  be> 
traying  any  outward  signs  of  feeling.  The  former's  agiui- 
tion,  the  young  man  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  interest 
she  felt  in  Hurry,  quite  as  much  as  to  Jber  filial  love,  while 
Hetty's  apparent  indifibrence  was  asc^^bed  to  that  mental 
darkness  which,  in  a  measure,  obscured  her  intellect,  and 
which  possibly  prevented  her  from  foreseeing  all  the  conse* 
quences.  Little  was  said,  however,  by  either,  Judith  and 
her  sister  busying  themselves  in  making  the  preparations 
for  the  morning  meal,  as  they  who  habitually  attend  to  such 
matters,  toil  on  mechanically  even  in  the  midst  of  sufTering 
and  sorrow.  The  plain  but  nutritious  breakfast  was  taken 
by  all  three,  in  sombre  silence.  The  girls  ate  little,  but 
Deerslayer  gave  proof  of  possessing  one  material  requisite 
of  a  good  soldier,  that  of  preserving  his  appetite  in  the  midsl 
of  the  most  alarming  and  embarrassing  circumstances.  The 
meal  was  nearly  ended  before  a  syllable  was  uttered ;  then, 
however,  Judith  spoke  in  the  convulsive  and  hurried  manner 
in  which  feeling  breaks  through  restraint,  a^r  the  latter 
has  become  more  painful  than  even  the  betrayal  of  emotion. 

**  Father  would  have  relished  this  fish !"  she  exclaimed ; 
^  he  says  the  salmon  of  the  lakes  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
salmon  of  the  sea.'* 

**  Your  father  has  been  acquainted  with  the  sea.  they  tell 
me,  Judith,"  returned  the  young  man,  who  could  not  forbear 
throwing  a  glance  of  inquiry  At  the  girl;  for,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  Hutter  he  had  some  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  his  early  history.  «  Hurry  Harry  tells  he  was 
once  a  sailor.*' 

Judith  first  looked  perplexed ;  then,  influenced  by  feelings 
that  were  novel  to  her,  in  more  ways  than  one,  she  became 
suddenly  communicative,  and  seemingly  much  interested  in 
the  discourse.  '' 

"  If  Hurry  knows  any  thing  of  father's  history ;'  I  would 
he  had  *Jbld  it  to  me  I"  she  cried.  **  Sometimes  I  tnink,  tooL 
ha  was  once  a  sailor,  and  then  again  I  think  he  was  not.    Ir 


that  chett  were  opeo^or  if  it  could  8peek»  it  mig^  let  ns  ints 
fajs  whole  hutory.  But  its  fiuitenings  are  too  atioog  to  be 
broken  like  pack-thread.*' 

Deenlayer  turned  to  the  chest  in  question,  and  for  the 
first  time  examined  it  closely.  Although  discoloured,  and 
bearing  proo&  of  having  received  much  ilUreatment,  he 
saw  that  it  was  pf  materials  and  workmanship  altogether 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  same  sort  he. had  ever  before 
beheld.  The  wood  was  dark,  rich,  and  had  once  been 
highly  polished,  though  the  treatment  it  had  received  left 
little  gloss  on  its  surface,  and  various  scratches  and  indenta« 
tions  proved  the  rough  collisions  that  it  had  encountered  with 
substances  still  harder  than  itself.  The  comers  were  firmly 
bound  with  steel,  elaborately  and  richly  wrought,  while  the 
locks,  of  which  it  had  no  less  than  three,  and  the  lunges, 
were  of  a  fashion  and.  workmanship  that  would  have  at* 
tracted  attention  even  in  a  warehouse  of  curious  furniture* 
The  chest  was  large  tpo ;  and  when  Deerslayer  arose,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  end  by  its  massive  handle,  he  found 
that  the  weight  fully  corresponded  with  the  eaLtemal  appear- 
ance. 

*'  Did  you  never  see  that  chest  opened,  Judith,"  the  young 
man  demanded  with  frontier  freedom,  for  delicacy  oa  such 
subjects  was  little  folt  among  the  people  on  the  verge  of 
civilization,  in  that  age,  even  if  it  be  to-day. 

"  Never.  Father  has  never  opened  it  in  my  presence,  if 
he  ever  opens  it  at  all.  No  one  here  has  ever  seen  its  lid 
raised,  unless  it  be  father ;  nor  do  I  even  know  that  he  haa 
ever  seen  it." 

"  Now,  you  're  wrong,  Judith,"  Hetty  quietly  answered. 
*\Father  has  nosed  the  lid,  and  /'ve  seen  him  do  it." 

A  foeling  of  manliness  kept  the  mouth  of  Deerslayer  shut; 
for,  while  he  would  not  have  hesitated  about  going  far  be- 
yond what  would  be  thought  the  bounds  of  propriety,  in 
questioning  the  elder  sister,  he  had  just  scruples  about  taking 
what  might  be  thought  an  advantage  of  the  feeble  intellect 
of  the  younger.  Judith,  being  under  no  such  restraint,  how- 
ever, turned  quickly  to  the  last  speaker,  and  continued  the 
discourse. 

«<  When  and  where  did  you  ever  see  that  chest  openedt 
Hettyr  *^^ 


**  Here,  and,  again  and  again.  Father  often  opens  i^ 
when  you  are  away,  though  1^  donH  in  the  least  mind  my 
being  by,  and  seeing  all  he  does,  as  well  as  hearing  all  hie 
says." 

**  And  what  is  it  that  he  does,  and  what  does  he  say  ]" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  yoti,  Judith,"  returned  the  other,  in 
a  low,  but  resolute  voice.  *'  Father^ 9  secrets  are  not  My 
secrets." 

'*  Secrets !  This  is  stranger  still,  Deerslayer ;  that  father 
should  tell  them  to  Hetty,  and  not  tell  them  to  me  i" 

"There's  good  reason  for  that,  Judith,  though  you're 
not  to  know  it.  Father 's  not  here  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  I  '11  say  no  more  about  it.", 

Judith  and  Deerslayer  looked  surprised,  and,  ibr  a  minutOt 
the  first  seemed  pained.  But,  suddenly  recollecting  her- 
self,  she  turned  away  from  her  sister,  as  if  in  pity  for  her 
weakness,  and  addressed  the  young  man. 

"You've  told  but  half  your  story,"  she  said, "break- 
ing off  at  the  place  where  you  went  to  sleep  in  the  canoe— 
or,  rather,  where  you  rose  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  looo. 
We  heard  the  call  of  the  loons,  too,  and  thought  their  cries 
might  bring  a  storm,  though  we  are  little  usoi  to  tempests 
on  this  lake,  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

"  The  winds  blow,  and  the  tempests  howl  as  God  pleases; 
sometimes  at  one .  season,  and  sometimes  at  another,"  an* 
swered  Deerslayer ;  "  and  the  loons  speak  accordin'  to  their 
natur'.  Better  would  it  be,  if  men  were  as  honest  and 
frank.  Afler  I  rose  to  listen  to  the  birds,  finding  it  could 
not  he  Hurry's  signal,  I  lay  down  and  slept.  When  the 
day  dawned  I  was  up  and  stirring  as  usual,  and  then  I  went 
in  chase  of  tfie  two  canoes,  lest  the  Mingos  should  lay  hand^ 
on  'em." 

"You  have  not  told  us  all,  Deerslayer,"  said  Judith, 
earnestly.  "  We  heard  rifles,  under  the  eastern  mountain ; 
the  echoes  were  full  and  long,  and  came  so  soon  afler  the 
reports,  that  the  pieces  must  have  been  fired  on,  or  quite 
near  to  the  shore.  Our  ears  are  used  to  these  signs,  and 
are  not  to  be  deceived." 

"  They  've  done  their  duty,  gal,  this  time ;  yes,  they  Ve 
done  their  duty.  Rifles  have  been  sighted  tins  momingy 
ajRi-and  tri^ggers  pulled,  too»  though  not  as  ofien>as  Obif 


uif^  have  been.  One  warrior  has  gone  to  bb  happy  faiinU 
mg^grounds,  and  that 's  the  wh<^e  of  it.  A  man  of  white 
bloud,  and  white  giils,  is  not  to  be  expected  to  boaat  of  hit 
ezpl'ites,  and  to  flourish  scalps." 

Ju(itith  listened  almost  l»eathlessly ;  and,  when  Deershiy- 
er,  in  his  quiet,  nuxlest  manner,  seemied  disposed  to  quit  the 
■ubjecty  she  rose,  and,  crossing  the  room,  took  a  seat  hy  his 
side.  The  manner  of  the  girl  had  nothing  forward  about 
it,  though  it  betrayed  the  quick  instinct  of  female  afiection, 
and  the  sympathiaang  kinchiess  of  a  woman's  interest.  She 
even  took  the  hard  hand  of  the  hunter,  and  pressed  it  in 
both  her  own,  unconsciously  to  herself,  perhaps,  while  she 
looked  earnestly  and  even  reproachfully  into  lus  sttn*burned 
face. 

^  You  have  been  fighting  the  savages,  Deerslayer,  singly 
and  by  yourself  I"  she  said.  ''  In  yocff  wish  to  take  cam 
of  us — of  Hetty — of  me,  perhaps^— you  've  fought  the  ene* 
my  bravely,  wkh  no  eye  to  encourage  your  deeds,  or  to 
witness  your  fall,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  aa^  so 
great  a  calamity !" 

*^I  Ve  fba*t,  Judith.;  yes  I  have  fbu't  the  immy,  wad-that^ 
too,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  These  things  must  be^ 
and  they  bring  with  'em  a  mixed  feelin'  of  sorrow  and  tri* 
umph.  Human  natur'  is  a  fightin'  natur',  I  suppose,  as  all 
nations  kill  in  battle,  and  we  must  be  true  to  our  rights  and 
gifts.  What  has  yet  been  done  is  no  great  matter,  butv 
should  Chingachgook  come  to  the  rock  this  evening,  as  is 
agreed  atween  us,  and  I  get  him  off  it,  onbekaown  to  the 
savages,  or,  if  known  to  them,  ag'in  tlseir  wishes  and  de- 
signs, then  may  we  all  look  to  something  like  war&re,  afove 
t|e  Bfingos  shall  get  possession  of  either  the  castle,  or  the 
ark,  or  yourselves." 

^^  Who  is  this  Chingachgook ;  from  what  place  does  he 
come,  and  why  does  he  come  here  ?" 

**^The  qnestbns  are  nat'ral,  and  right,  I  suppose,  tfaoogil 
the  youth  has  a  great  name,  already,  in  las  own  part  a£  the 
country.  Chingachgook  is  a  Mohican  by  blood,  coaaor^isg 
with  the  Delawares  by  usage,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
his  tr&e ;  which  has  long  been  broken  up  by  the  incveass 
of  oar  colour.  He  is  of  the  family  of  the.  great  chiefiir 
UoBBBt.  US'  &tfa«^  having'  been  the  oonsidsmhktrt  wasrios 


«6d  odttn^nor  of  his  p&ip\e.  Bren  old  Tamenutid  honott^ 
Chiagachgook,  though  he  is  thought  to  be  yet  too  young  to 
lead  nil  vftkt ;  and  then  the  nation  is  so  disparsed  and  dimin- 
ished, that  chieflainship  among  'em  has  got  to  be  little  mot6 
than  a  name.  Well,  this  war  having  commenced  in  'arnest, 
the  Delaware  and  I  rendezvoused  an  app'intment  to  meet 
this  evening,  at  sunset,  on  the  rendezvous-rock,  at  the  foot 
of  this  very  lake,  intending  to  come  out  on  our  first  hostile 
expedition  ag'in  the  MingOs.  Wk^  tre  come  exactly  this- 
a*way,  is  our  own  secret ;  but  thoughtful  young  men,  on  & 
war-path,  as  you  may  supposis,  do  nothing  without  a  calcu- 
lation, and  a  design." 

•*  A  Dfela^are  can  have  no  unfriendly  intehtioiis  towards 
u^,''  said  Judith,  afler  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  and  Hire  knibw 
you  to  hb  friendly." 

**  Treachery  is  the  last  crime  I  hope  to  b6  Accused  of,* 
returned  Deerslayer,  hurt  at  the  gleam  of  distrust  that  had 
^ot  through  Judith's  mind ;  '*  and,  least  of  all,  ti'ea^hety 
(0  my  own  colour." 

"  No  one  suspects  yott,  Deerslatyer,"  the  girl  iinp6tu6usly 
dried.  "  No — no  —  your  honest  countenance  would  be  a 
stifficient  surety  for  the  truth  of  a  thousand  hearts !  If  all 
men  had  as  honest  tongues,  and.  no  more  pi^omis^d  tvhat 
they  did  not  mean  to  perform,  there  would  hb  less  Wron{| 
done  in  the  world,  and  fine  feathers  and  scarlet  cloaks  would 
not  be  thought  excuses  for  baseness  and  deceptibn." 

The  girl  spoke  with  strong,  nay,  even  with  convulsed 
filing,  and  her  fine  eyes,  usually  so  i^ofl  And  Allurii^, 
flashed  fire  As  she  concluded.  Dfierslayet  could  n6t  but 
bbsery^  this  extraordinary  emotion ;  but,  with  the  (Act  of  a 
courtier,  he  avoided  riot  only  any  allusion  to  th6i  cirCurt^i- 
filance,  but  succeeded  in  concealing  the  e^ct  of  his  disco- 
very on  himself.  Judith  gradually  grew  calm  Again,  and, 
as  she  was  obviously  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  th^  young  man,  she  was  soon  abl6  to  renei;*^  the 
conversation  as  composedly  as  if  Uothing  hAd  occurred  to 
disturb  her. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  look  into  your  secfets,  6t  the  secreti' 
of  your  friend,  Deerslayer,"  she  continUi^,  *^*  aiid  aim  ready 
to  take  all  you  say  on  trust.  If  we  CAn  i^all3;!^  j|et  an6th<i^r 
orate  BiHf  tor  jdm  us^  At  tbk  trfiAg  m61fMi<&n^  it  will  Aid  na 


much ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  when  the 
find  we  are  able  to  keep  the  lake,  they  will  offer  to  give  up^ 
their  prisoners  in  exchange  for  skins,  or,  at  least  for  the 
keg  of  powder  that  we  have  in  the  house." 

The  young  man  had  the  words  "  scalps,"  and  "  bounty,*' 
on  his  lips,  but  a  reluctance  to  alarm  the  feelings  of  the 
daughters,  prevented  him  from  making  the  allusion  he  had 
intended  to  the  probable  fate  of  their  Sither.  Stilly  so  little 
was  he  practised  in  the  arts  of  deception,  that  his  expres- 
sive countenance  was,  of  itself,  understood .  by  the  quick-  - 
witted  Judith,  whose  intelligence  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
risks  and  habits  of  her  life. 

**I  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  continued,  hurriedly, 
'*  and  what  you  would  say,  but  for  the  fear  of  hurtmg  me 
— M,  I  mean ;  for  Hetty  loves  her  father  quite  as  well  as  I 
do.  But  this  is  not  as  we  think  of  Indians.  'I'hey  never 
scalp  an  unhurt  prisoner,  but  would  rather  take  him  away 
alive ;  unless,  indeed,  the  fierce  wish  for  torturing  should  get 
the  mastery  of  them.  I  fear  nothing  for  my  father's  scalp, 
and  little  for  his  life.  Could  they  steal  on  us,  in  the  night, 
we  should  all  probably  suflfer  in  this  way ;  but  men  taken  in 
open  strife,  are  seldom  injured ;  not,  at  least,  until  the  time 
of  torture  comes." 

'*  That 's  tradition,  I  '11  allow,  and  it 's  according  to  prac- 
tice— ^but,  Judith,  do  you  know  the  'ar'nd  on  which  your 
father  and  Hutter  went  ag'in  the  savages?" 

*'  I  do ;  and  a  cruel  errand  it  was  1  But  what  will  you 
have  ?  Men  will  be  men,  and  some  even  that  flaunt  in  their 
gold  and  silver,  and  carry  the  king's  commission  in  their 
pockets,  are  not  guiltless  of  equal  cruelty."  Judith's  eye 
again  flashed,  but,  by  a  desperate  struggle,  she  resumed  her 
composure.  <'  I  get  warm,  when  I  think  of  all  the  wrong 
that  men  do,"  she  added,  afiecting  to  smile,  an  eflbrt  in 
which  she  only  succeeded  indiflerently  well.  *'  All  this  is 
silly.  What  is  done,  is  done,  and  it  cannot  be  mended  by 
complaints.  But  the  Indians  think  so  little  of  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  value  men  so  much  for  the  boldness  of  their 
undertakings,  that,  did  they  know  the  business  on  which 
their  prisoners  came,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  honour, 
than  to  injure  them  for  it." 

'•For  a  time,  Judith;  yee,  I  allow  that,  &>x  a  tine.    Bu^ 
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whoa  that  fedin'  dies  away,  then  will  come  the  love  of  re- 
venge. We  must  indivour,  Chingachgook  and  I,  we  mutt 
indivour  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  get  Hurry  and  your  father 
free ;  for  the  Mingos  will,  no  doubt,  hover  about  this  lake 
some  days,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  success." 

**  You  think  thb  Delaware  can  be  depended  on,  Deer- 
slayer  T'  demanded  the  girl,  thoughtfully. 

''  As  much  as  I  can  myself.  You  say  you  do  not  sus- 
pect mej  Judith  ?" 

*'  You  /"  taking  his  hand  again,  and  pressing  it  between 
her^  own  with  a  warmth  that  might  have  awakened  the 
vanity  of  one  less  simple-minded,  and  more  disposed  to 
dwell  on  his  own  good  qualities,  *<  I  would  as  soon  suspect 
a  brother!  I  have  known  yoii  but  a  day,  Deerslayer,  but 
it  has  awakened  the  confidence  of  a  year.  Your  name, 
howeyer,  is  not  upknown  to  me ;  for  the  gallants  of  the  gar- 
risons frequently  speak  of  the  lessons  you  have  given  them 
in  hunting,  and  all  proclaim  your  honesty." 

**  Do  they  ever  talk  of.  the  shooting,  gal  ?"  inquired  the 
other  eagerly,  ailer,  however,  laughing  in  a  silent  but  heart* 
:felt  manner. .  ''  Do  they  ever  talk  of  the  shooting  7  I  want 
to  hear  nothing  about  my  own,  for,  if  that  isn't  sartified  to, 
by  this  time,  in  all  these  parts,  there 's  little  use  in  being 
skilful  and  sure ;  but  what  do  the  officers  say  of  their  own- 
yes,  what  do  they  say  pC  their  own  I  Arms,  as  they  call 
it,  is  their  trade,  and  yet  there's  some  among  'em  that  know 
v^ry  little  how  to  use  'em !" 

<'Such,  I  hope,  will  not  be  the  case  with  your  friend 
Chingachgook,  as  you  call  him — what  is  the  English  of  his 
Indian  name?" 

<*Big  Sarpeiit — so  called  for  his  wisdom  and  cunning. 
Uncas  is  his  ra'al  name— ^11  his  family  being  called  Uncas, 
until  they  get  a  title  that  has  been  'arned  by  deeds." 

«*  If  he  has  all  this  wisdom,  we  may  expect  a  useful  friend 
in  him,  unless  his  own  business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
should  prevent  him  from  serving  us." 

"  I  see  no  great  harm  in  telling  you  his  ar'n'd,  after  all, 
ind,  as  you  may  find  means  to  help  us,  I  will  let  you  and 
Hetty  into  the  whole  matter,  trusting  that  you  'U  keep  tho 
«Qcret  as  if  it  w^s  your  own.  You  must  know  that  Chin- 
y^hgookJa  a  eomely  Indiaot  and  js  much  lopk'd  upon  and 
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adminMl  by  the  joang  women  of  his  tribe,  both  on  aceouQ 
of  bis  family,  and  on  acoonnt  of  himself.  Now,  there  k  9 
chief  that  has  a  daughter  called  Wah-tal-Wah,  which  is  in« 
tarpreted  into  Hist-ohl-Hist,  in  the  English  tongue,  the  rarest 
gal  among  the  Delawares,  and  the  one  most  sought  afler 
and  craved  for  a  wife,  by  all  the  young  warriors  of  the  na- 
tion. Well,  Chingachgook,  among  others,  took  a  fancy  to 
Wah-ta  1- Wah,  and  Wah-ta!-Wah  took  a  fancy  to  him." 
Here  Deerslayer  paused  an  instant ;  for,  as  he  got  thus  far 
in  his  tale,  Hetty  Hutter  arose,  approached  and  stood  atten- 
tive at  h»  knee,  as  a  child  draws  near  to  listen  to  the  legends 
of  its  mother.  <*  Yes,  he  fancied  her,  and  she  fancied  him,*^ 
resumed  Deerslayer,  after  casting  a  friendly  and  approving 
glance  at  the  innocent  and  interested  ^rl ;  '^  and  yrb&n  that 
is  the  case,  and  all  the  elders  are  agreed,  it  does  not  ofliett 
happen  that  the  young  couple  keep  apart.  Chingacihgook 
oould*n*t  well  carry  off  such  a  prize  without  making  inimies 
among  them  that  wanted  her  as  much  »s  he  did  himself.  A 
sartain  Briarthom,  as  we  call  him  in  English,  or  Yocommon, 
as  he  is  tanned  in  Indian,  took  it  most  to  h^rt,  and  We  mis- 
tmst  him  of  having  a  hand  in  all  that  followed.  Wab-ta  !- 
Wah  went  with  her  father  and  mother,  two  moons  ago,  to 
fish  ibr  salmon,  on  the  western  streams,  where,  it  is  agreed 
by  all  in  these  parts,  that  fish  most  abounds,  and  while  thus 
empl'y'd  the  gal  vanished.  For  several  weeks  we  could 
get  no  tidings  of  her ;  but,  here,  ten  days  since,  a  runnel 
that  came  through  the  Delaware  country,  brought  us  a  m&^ 
Sage,  by  which  we  I'am  that  Wah-ta !- Wah  Was  stolen  from 
her  pec^e-^we  think,  but  do  not  know  it,  by  Briarthorn^s 
sarcumventions, — and  that  she  was  now  with  the  inimy, 
who  had  adopted  her,  and  wanted  her  to  marry  a  young 
Afingo.  The  message  said  that  the  party  intended  to  hunt 
and  forage  through  this  region,  for  a  month  or  two,  afore  it 
went  back  into  the  Canadas,  and  that  if  we  could  contrive 
to  get  on  a  scent  in  this  quarter,  somethmg  might  turn  up 
that  would  lead  to  our  getting  the  maiden  off." 

"  And  how  does  that  concern  yaUy  Deerslayer  ?"  demanded 
Judith,  a  Kttle  anxiously. 

^  It  consams  me,  as  all  things  that  touches  a  fn*nd  cnut* 
mroB  a  fii'nd.   I  *m  here  as  Chingachgook's  aid  and  helper 
Miif  wdM  gst  tlM»  youiig  HMdsa  h0  Um  back  ig^  ft 


wiU  d^  me  almost  as  mach  pleasure  at  if  I  Had  got  back 
my  own  sweetheart." 
*«  And  where,  then,  is  your  sweetheart,  Deerslayerf* 
*^  She 's  in  the  forest,  Judith — hanging  from  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  m  a  soft  rain— in  the  dew  on  the  open  gmoo  ■ 
the  clouds  that  float  about  in  the  blue  heavens— the  birds 
that  sing  in  the  woods — ^the  sweet  springs  where  I  slake  mj 
thirst*— and  in  all  the  other  gk)rious  gifts  that  come  from 
God's  Providence  1" 

**  Yeru  mean  that,  as  yet,  you  've  never  loyed  one  of  my 
sex,  but  k>ve  best  your  hauntst  and  your  own  raanaer  ol 
lye." 

**  That 's  it— that 's  just  it.  I  am  white— have  a  white 
heart,  and  can't,  in  reason,  love  a  red-skinned  maiden,  who 
must  have  a  red-skin  b^rt  and  feelin's.  No,  no,  I  'm 
sound  enough  in  them  particulars,  and  hope  to  remain  so, 
at  least  till  this  war  is  over.  I  find  my  time  too  much 
taken  up  with  Chingachgook's  affair,  to  wish  to  have  one  of 
my  own  on  my  hands  afore  that  is  settled." 

**  The  girl  that  finally  wins  you,  Beerslayer,  will  at  least 
win  an  hmesi  heart ;  one  without  treachery  or  guile ;  and 
tbmi  wifl  be  a  victory,  that  most  of  her  sex  ought  to  envy.** 
As  Judith  uttered  this,  her  beautiful  face  hml  a  resentftil 
fxown  on  it;  while  a  bitter  smile  lingered  around  a  mouth  that 
no  dierangement  of  the  muscles  could  render  any  thing  but 
handsome.  Her  companion  observed  the  change,  and, 
though  little  skilled  in  the  workings  of  the  female  heart,  he 
had  scifiicient  native  delicacy  to  understand  that  it  might  be 
well  to  drop  the  subject. 

As  the  hour  when  Chingachgisok  was  expected,  still  rcK 
raained  distant,  Deerslayer  had  time  enough  to  examine  into 
the  stale  of  the  defences,  and  to  make  such  additional  ar> 
rangements  as  were  in  his  power,  and  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  require.  The  experience  and  fbve^ht 
of  Hatter  had  left  little  to  be  done  in  these  particuiara ;  still 
ueveral  precautions  suggested  themselves  to  the  young  man, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  studied  the  art  of  frontier  warfare^ 
through  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  so  long  Hved.  The  distance  between  the  castle  and 
the  nearest  point  on  the  shore,  prevented  any  apprehension 
m  the  siAjelet  of  rifto-bulkts  thrown  from  tba  land.    Tba 
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aim  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  even  Judith  pvo* 
fessed  a  perfect  disregard  of  any  danger  from  that  source. 
So  long,  then,  as  the  party  remained  in  possession  of  Um 
fortress,  they  were  safe ;  unless  their  assailants  could  find 
the  means  to  come  off  and  carry  it  by  fire  or  storm ;  oty  hy 
some  of  the  devices  of  Indian  cunning  and  Indian  treachery. 
Against  the  first  source  of  danger,  Hutter  had  made  ample 
provision,  and  the  building  itself,  the  bark  roof  excepted, 
was  not  very  combustible.    The  floor  was  scuttled  in  several 
places,  and  buckets  provided  with  ropes,  were  in  daily  use, 
m  readiness  fbr  any  such  emergency.    One  of  the  girls  could 
easily  extinguish  any  fire  that  might  be  lighted,  provided  it 
had  not  time  to  make  much  headway.    Judith,  who  appeared 
to  understand  all  her  father's  schemes  of  defence,  and  who 
had  the  spirit  to  take  no  unimportant  share  in  the  execution 
of  them,  explained  all  these  details  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  thus  saved  much  time  and  labour  in  making  his  investi- 
gations. 

Little  was  to  be  apprehended  during  the  day.  In  posses- 
sion of  the  canoes  and  of  the  ark,  no  other  vessel  was  to  be 
found  on  the  lake.  Nevertheless,  Deerslayer  well  knew 
that  a  raft  was  soon  made,  and  as  dead  trees  were  to  be 
found  in  abundance  near  the  water,  did  the  savages  seri- 
ously contemplate  the  risks  of  an  assault,  it  would  not  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  find  the  necessary  means.  The  eel* 
ebrated  American  axe,  a  tool  that  is  quite  unrivalled  in  its 
way,  was  then  not  very  extensively  known,  and  the  savages 
were  far  from  expert  in  the  use  of  its  hatchet-like  substitute; 
still,  they  had  sufficient  practice  in  crossing  streams  by  this 
mode  to  render  it  certain  they  would  construct  a  raft,  should 
they  deem  it  expedient  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risks  of 
an  assault.  The  death  of  their  warrior  might  prove  a  suffi- 
cient incentive,  or  it  might  act  as  a  caution ;  but  Deerslayer 
thought  it  more  than  possible  that  the  succeeding  night  would 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  in  this  precise  way.  This  im- 
pression caused  him  to  wish  ardently  fbr  the  presence  and 
succour  of  his  Mohican  friend,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
approach  of  sunset  with  an  increasing  anxiety. 

As  the  day. advanced,  the  party  in  the  castle  matured 
thtir  plans,  and  made  their  preparations.    Judith  was  activi^ 
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tnd  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in  consulting  and  advising 
with  her  new  acquaintance,  whose  indifierence  to  danger, 
manly  devotion  to  herself  and  sister,  guilelessness  of  manner, 
and  truth  of  feeling,  had  won  rapidly  on  both  her  imagina- 
tion and  her  affections.  Although  the  hours  appeared  long  in 
some  respects  to  Deerslayer,  Judith  did  not  find  them  so,  and 
when  the  sun  began  to  descend  towards  the  pine-clad  sum- 
mits of  the  western  hills,  she  felt  and  expressed  her  surprise 
that  the  day  should  so  soon  be  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hetty  was  moody  and  silent.  She  was  never 
loquacious,  or  if  she  occasionally  became  communicative,  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  temporary  excitement,  that 
served  to  arouse  her  unsophisticated  mind ;  but,  for  hours 
at  a  time,  in'  the  course  of  this  all-important  day,  she  seemed 
to  have  absolutely  lost  the  use  of  her  tongue.  Nor  did  appre- 
hension on  account  of  her  father,  materially  affect  the  man- 
ner of  either  sister.  Neither  appeared  seriously  to  dread 
any  evil  greater  than  captivity,  and  once  or  twice,  when 
Hetty  did  speak,  she  intimated  the  expectation  that  Hutter 
would  find  the  means  to  liberate  himself.  Although  Judith 
was  less  sanguine  on  this  head,  she  too  betrayed  the  hope 
that  propositions  for  a  ransom  would  come,  when  the  In- 
dians discovered  that  the  castle  set  their  expedients  and  arti- 
fices at  defiance.  Deerslayer,  however,  treated  these  passing 
suggestions  as  the  ill-digested  fancies  of  girls,  makmg  his 
own  arrangements  as  steadily,  and  brooding  over  the  fiiture 
as  seriously,  as  if  they  had  never  fallen  from  their  lips. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to 
proceed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed. with  the  Mo- 
hican ;  or  Delaware,  as  Chingachgook  was  more  commonly 
called.     As  the  plan  had  been  matured  by  Deerslayer,  and 
fully  communicated  to  his  companions,  all  three  set  about 
its  execution,  in  concert,  and  intelligently.     Hetty  passed 
into  the  ark,  and  fastening  two  of  the  canoes  together,  she 
entered  one,  and  paddled  up  to  a  sort  of  gate-way  in  the 
palisadoes  that  surrounded  the  building,  through  which  she 
carried  both ;  securing  them  beneath  the  house  by  chains 
fhat  were  fastened  within  the  building.     These  palisadoes 
were  trunks  of  trees  driven  firmly  into  the  mud,  and  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  small  enclosure,  that  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  this  very  manner,  and  to  keep  any  enemy  that 
12» 
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ndght  approach  in  boats  at  araiVlength.  Canoes  tlnis 
docked  were,  in  a  measure,  hid  fh>m  sight,  and  as  the  gat« 
was  properly  barred  and  fastened,  it  would  not  be  an  easj 
task  to  remove  them,  eten  in  the  event  of  their  being  seea. 
Previously,  however,  to  closing  the  gate,  Judith  also  entered 
withbi  the  enclosure  with  the  third  canoe,  leaving  Deersla  je^ 
busy  in  securing  the  door  and  windows  inside  the  building, 
over  her  head.  As  every  thing  was  massive  and  strong 
and  small  saplings  were  used  as  bars,  it  would  have  been 
the  work  of  an  hour  or  two  to  break  into  the  building,  when 
Deerslayer  had  ended  his  task,  even  allowing  the  assailants 
the  use  of  any  tools  but  the  axe,  and  to  be  unresisted.  This 
attention  to  security  arose  from  Hutter's  having  been  robbed 
once  or  twice,  by  the  lawless  whites  of  the  frontiers,  during 
some  of  his  many  absences  from  home. 

As  soon  as  all  was  fast  in  the  inside  of  the  dwelling.  Deer- 
slayer  appeared  at  a  trap,  from  which  he  descended  into  the 
canoe  of  Judith.  When  this  was  done,  he  fastened  the  door 
with  a  massive  staple  and  stout  padlock.  Hetty  was  then 
received  in  the  canoe,  which  was  shoved  outside  of  the  pal- 
isadoes.  The  next  precaution  was  to  fasten  the  gate,  and 
the  keys  were  carried  into  the  ark.  The  three  were  nov 
fastened  out  of  the  dwellbg,  which  could  only  be  entered  by 
violence,  or  by  following  the  course  taken  by  the  young  man 
in  quitting  it. 

'the  glass  had  been  brought  outside  as  a  preliminary  step, 
and  Deerslayer  next  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire 
shore  of  the  lake,  as  fkr  as  his  ow^  position  would  allow. 
Not  a  living  thing  was  visible,  a  few  birds  excepted,  and 
even  the  last  fluttered  about  in  the  shades  of  the  trees,  as  if 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  heat  of  a  sultry  aAemoon.  All 
the  nearest  points,  in  particular,  were  subjected  to  severe 
scrutiny,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  no  raft  was  in  pre- 
paration ;  the  result  everywhere  giving  the  same  picture  of 
calm  solitude.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment belonging  to  the  situation  of  our  party.  Ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  observation  of  any  watchful  eyes, 
the  movements  of  their  enemies  were  concealed  by  the 
drapery  of  a  dense  forest.  While  the  imagination  would  be 
very  apt  to  people  the  latter  with  more  warriors  than  K 
really  contained,  their  own  weakness  must  be  too  ap* 
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^  Nodiing  is  stirring,  howsoever,"  exclaimed  Deerslayer, 
as  he  finally  lowered  the  glass,  and  prepared  to  enter  the 
ark :  ^  If  the  vagabonds  do  harbour  mischief  in  their  minds, 
they  «re  too  cunning  to  let  it  be  seen;  it's  true/a  raft  may  be 
in  preparation  in  the  woods,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  brought 
down  to  the  lake.  They  can't  guess  that  we  are  about  to 
quit  the  castle,  and,  if  they  did,  they  've  no  means  of  know- 
ing where  we  intend  to  go." 

^  This  is  so  true,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Judith,  **  that  now 
all  is  ready,  we  may  proceed,  at  once,  boldly,  and  without 
the  fear  of  being  followed — else  we  shall  be  behind  our 
time.*' 

»  No**-no— ^•the  matter  needs  management — for,  though 
the  savages  are  in  the  dark  as  to  Chingachgook  and  the 
rock,  they  Ve  eyes  and  legs,  and  will  see  in  what  direction 
we  steer,  and  will  be  sartain  to  follow  us.  I  shall  strive  to 
baffle  'em,  hows'ever,  by  heading  the  scow  in  all  roanner  of 
ways,  first  in  one  quarter,  and  Uien  in  another,  until  they 
get  to  be  a-leg* weary,  and  tired  of  tramping  after  us." 

So  &r  as  it  was  in  his  power,  Deerslayer  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  this  speech  was 
made,  the  whole  party  was  in  the  ark,  and  in  motion.  There 
wa3  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north ;  and  boldly  hoisting  the 
sail,  the  young  man  laid  the  head  of  the  unwieldy  craft  in 
such  a  direction  as,  after  making  a  liberal  but  necessary  allow* 
anoe  for  lee-way,  would  have  brought  it  ashore  a  couple  of 
miles  down  the  lake,  and  on  its  eastern  side.  The  sailing 
of  the  ark  was  never  very  swift,  though,  floating  as  it  did 
on  the  surface,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  it  in  motion,  or  to 
ui]ge  it  along  over  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  some  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  hour.  The  distance  between  the  castle  and 
the  rock  was  a  liule  more  than  two  leagues.  Knowing  the 
punctuality  of  an  Indian,  Deerslayer  had  made  his  calcula- 
tions closely,  and  had  given  himself  a  little  more  time  than 
was  necessary  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with  a  view 
to  delay,  or  to  press  his  arrival,  as  might  prove  most  expe- 
dient When  he  hoisted  the  sail,  the  sun  lay  above  the 
ittlls^  at  an  elevation  that  promised  rather  more  than 
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two  hoars  of  day;  and  a  few  miiuites  satisBed  htm  diat 
progress  of  the  scow  was  such  as  to  equal  his  ex 

It  was  a  glorious  June  afternoon,  and  never  did  that  soli- 
tary sheet  of  water  seem  less  like  an  arena  of  strile  and 
bloodshed.    The  light  air  scarce  descended  as  low  as  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  hovering  over  it,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb 
its  deep  tranquillity,  or  to  ruffle  its  niirror*like  sur&ce. 
Even  the  forests  appeared  to  be  slumbering  in  the  sun,  and 
a  few  piles  of  fleecy  clouds  had  lain  for  hours  akm^  the 
northern  horizon,  like  fixtures  in  the  atmosphere,  placed 
there  purely  to  embellish  the  scene.    A  few  aquatic  lowb 
occasionally  skimmed  along  the  water,  and  a  single  raven 
was  visible,  sailing  high  above  the  trees,  and  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  forest  beneath  him,  in  order  to  detect 
.any  thing  having  life  that  the  mysterious  woods  might  oSer 
as  prey. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed,  that,  amidst  the 
frankness  and  abruptness  of  manner,  which  marked  the  fron- 
tier habits  of  Judith,  her  language  was  superior  to  that  used 
by  her  male  companions,  her  own  father  included.  This 
difierence  extended  as  well  to  pronunciation,  as  to  the  choice 
of  words  and  phrases.  Perhaps  nothing  so  soon  betrays 
the  education  and  association  as  the  modes  of  speech ;  and 
few  accomplishments  so  much  aid  the  charm  of  female 
beauty  as  a  graceful  and  even  utterance,  while  nothing  so 
soon  produces  the  disenchantment  that  necessarily  folbws  a 
discrepancy  between  appearance  and  manner,  as  a  mean 
intonation  of  voice,  or  a  vulgar  use  of  words.  Judith  and 
her  sister  were  marked  exceptions  to  all  the  girls  oi  thdr 
class,  along  that  whole  frontier;  the  officers  of  the  nearest 
garrison  having  oflen  flattered  the  former  with  the  belief 
that  few  ladies  of  the  towns  acquitted  themselves  better  than 
herself,  in  this  important  particular.  This  was  far  from 
being  literally  true,  but  it  was  sufficiently  near  the  feet  to 
give  birth  to  the  compliment.  The  girls  were  indebted  to 
their  mother  fer  this  advantage,  having  acquired  from  her,  in 
childhood,  an  advantage  that  no  subsequent  study  or  labour 
can  give  without  a  drawback,  if  neglected  beyond  the  earlier 
periods  of  life.  Who  that  mother  was,  or,  rather,  had  been, 
no  one  but  Hutter  knew.  She  had  now  been  dead  two 
summers,  and,  as  was  stated  by  Hurry,  she  had  been 
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buried  in  the  lake ;  whether  in  indulgence  of  a  prejudioe,  or 
from  u  reluctance  to  take  the  trouble  to  dig  her  grave,  had 
frequently  been  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  rude  be- 
ings of  that  regk>n.  Judith  had  never  visited  the  spot,  but 
Hetty  was  present  at  the  interment,  and  she  often  paddled  a 
canoe,  about  sunset,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  place, 
and  gazed  down  into  the  limpid  water,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  form  that  she  had  so  tenderly 
kyved,  from  infancy  to  the  sad  hour  of  their  parting. 

^  Must  we  reach  the  rock  exactly  at  the  moment  the  sun 
sets  ?"  Judith  demanded  of  the  young  man,  as  they  stood 
near  each  other,  Deerslayer  holding  the  steering*oar,  and 
she  working  with  a  needle  at  some  ornament  of  dress,  that 
much  exceeded  her  station  in  life,  and  was  altogether  a 
novelty  in  the  woods.  '*  Will  a  few  minutes,  sooner  or  later, 
alter  the  matter?  it  will  be  very  hazardous  to  remain  long 
near  the  shore  as  that  rock  1" 

«* That's  it,  Judith;  that's  the  very  difficulty!  The 
rock 's  within  pi'nt  blank  for  a  shot-gun,  and  't  will  never^ 
do  to  hover  about  it  too  close  and  too  long.  When  you 
have  to  deal  with  an  Indian,  you  must  calculate  and  man- 
age, for  a  red  natur'  dearly  likes  sarcumvention.  Now, 
you  see,  Judith,  that  I  do  not  steer  towards  the  rock  at  all, 
but  here  to  the  eastward  of  it,  whereby  the  savages  will  be 
tramping  off  in  that  direction,  and  get  their  legs  awearied, 
and  all  for  no  advantage." 

*'You  think,  then,  they  see  us,  and  watch  our  move- 
ments, Deerslayer?  I  was  in  hopes  they  might  have  fallen 
back  into  the  woods,  and  left  us  to  ourselves,  for  a  few 
hours." 

"That's  altogether  a  woman's  consait.  There's  no 
let-up  in  an  Indian's  watchfulness  when  he's  on  a  war- 
path ;  and  eyes  are  on  us  at  this  minute,  'though  the  lake 
presarves  us.  We  must  draw  near  the  rock  on  a  calcula- 
tion, and  indivour  to  get  the  miscreants  on  a  false  scent. 
The  Mingos  have  good  noses,  they  tell  me ;  but  a  while 
man's  reason  ought  always  to  equalize  their  instinct." 

Judith  now  entered  into  a  desultory  discourse  with  Deer- 
riayer,  in  which  the  girl  betrayed  her  growing  interest  in  the 
Tonng  man ;  an  interest  that  his  simplicity  of  mind,  and  her 
deouion  of  character,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the  consoiou^ 
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awakened  by  the  eoneideretiQii  ber  peisonal  chanae  aa 
'jiiivenally  produced,  rendered  her  less  anxioua  to  ccNBoeal 
than  night  otherwiae  have  been  the  case.  She  was  ecaffoe&j 
forward  in  her  manner,  though  there  wae  sometiBies  a  firee^ 
dom  in  her  glanoee,  that  it  required  all  the  aid  of  her  exceed- 
ing beauty  to  prevent  from  awakening  suspieioos  uaiavoiii». 
ble  to  her  discretion,  if  not  to  her  morala.  With  Deersla  jer, 
however,  these  glances  were  rendered  less  obnoxious  to  ao 
unpleasant  a  construciiott ;  for  she  seldom  looked  at  hiai, 
without  discovering  much  of  the  sincerity  and  aatuM  thai 
accompany  the  purest  emotions  of  woman.  It  was  a  little 
pemarkabfe  that,  as  his  captivity  lengthened,  neither  of  the 
girls  manifested  any  great  concern  for  her  father ;  but,  as 
has  been  said  already,  their  habits  gave  them  eoefidenoe, 
and  they  k)okad  forward  to  his  libenitiott,  by  means  of  a 
lansom,  with  a  confidence  that  might,  in  a  great  dMree, 
account  for  their  apparent  indiflference.  Osee  belore,  Hut- 
ter  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Iroqu<»s,  and  a  few  skins 
had  readily  efltoed  his  rdease.  This  event,  however,  un- 
known to  the  sisters,  had  occurred  in  a  time  of  peace  b^ 
tween  England  and  France,  and  when  the  savages  w«re 
isstrained,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  coounit  their  ejt 
cesses,  by  the  policy  of  the  diflferent  colonial  govemmeiita 

While  Judith  was  loquacious  and  caressing  in  ber  mao- 
aer,  Hetty  remained  thoughtful  and  silent.  Once,  indeed, 
she  drew  near  to  Deerslayer,  and  questk»ed  him  a  little 
dosely  as  to  his  intentions,  as  well  as  concerning  te  mode 
of  e^ctiag  his  purpose ;  but  her  wish  to  converse  went  no 
fiurther.  As  soon  as  her  simple  queries  were  answered— 
and  answered  they  all  were,  in  the  fullest  and  kindest  nuin- 
Bcr-^-she  withdrew  to  her  seat,  and  conthsued  to  work  en  a 
coarse  garment  that  she  was  making  for  her  fother,  some* 
times  humming  a  low  melancholy  air,  and  fvequealdy  sigh 
ing. 

In  thia  manner  Ibe  ttma  passed  away ;  and  when  the  sua 
was  beginning  lio  glow  bdiind  the  fringe  of  pines  that  bound- 
ed the  western  hUi,  or  about  twenty  minutes  before  it  actu« 
•tty  set,  the  ark  was  nearly  as  low  as  the  point  where  Hut- 
ter  and  Hurry  had  been  made  prisoners.  By  sheering  fiiat 
to  oaaside  of  the  lake,  and  then  to  the  other^  Deerriayar 
had  nanaged  to  cnaile  aa  uaoestmnly  aa  to  hia  dki&sti  tm^ 
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dQiibtlea99  the  s«TiigQ8»  who  were  imquestionaUj  walehing 
hi8  movements,  were  led  to  believe  that  hia  aim  was  to  Goa»> 
muj^icato  with  them,  at  or  near  this  spot,  and  would  hasten 
in  that  direction,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  profit  by  cir- 
cumstanoe9»  This  artifice  was  weU  managed;  sinoa  the 
sweep  of  the  bay,  the  curvature  of  the  lake,  and  the  low 
marshy  land  that  intervened,  would  pirobably  allow  the  ark 
to  reach  the  rock,  bejfbre  its  pursuers,  if  really  collected 
near  the  point,  could  have  time  to  make  the  circuit  that 
would  be  required  to  get  there  by  land.  With  a  view  to  aid 
this  deception,  Deerslayer  stood  as  near  the  western  shore 
as  was  at  all  prudent ;  and,  then,  causing  Judith  and  Hetty 
to  enter  the  bouse,  or  cabio»  and  crouching  himself  so  an  to 
conceal  bis  person  by  the  frame  of  the  scow,  ha  suddenly 
threw  the  head  of  the  latter  rounds  and  began  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  towards  the  outlet.  Favoured  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  wind,  the  progress  of  the  ark  was  such  a&  to 
promise  the  complete  success  of  this  plan,  thou^  the  orah- 
like  movement  of  the  craft  'compelled  the  l»lmaman  to 
l^eep  its  head  looking  in  a  direc^on  very  difierent  £rom  dmt 
in  which  it  waa  actually  OKuring. 


CHAPTER  K. 

^  Yel  Mfi  thoa  predifal  of  aroilw 
Smileii  np«eter  ttm  thy  firowas  «i«:  rtsms 
Earth  sends  from  all  hmr  thou«aii4  itlas, 
A  shout  at  thy  return. 
The  glory  that  comes  down  from  thee 
Balhes,  in  deep  joy,  the  kind  and  sea.** 

JTke  StUt* 

It  may  aasist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  events  we 
«je  about  to  record,  if  he  has  a  rapidly  sketched  picture  of 
Ae  acene,  placed  before  hia  eyes  at  a  single  view.  It  wiil 
he  reroembefed  that  the  lake  was  an  irregularly  diaped 
basin,  of  an  outline  that,  in  the  main,  was  oval,  but  with 
Imt    and  points  to  reliove  its  formality  and  oruaoMnt  its 
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•honft.  Tba  suHaoe  of  tins  beaiitiihl  tteet  of  HMet  wm 
DOW  glittering  like  a  flem,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
suit,  and  the  setting  of  the  whole— hills  clothed  in  the  rich- 
est forest  yerdure— was  lighted  up  with  a  sort  of  radiant 
smilCy  that  is  best  described  in  the  beautiful  lines  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  As  the  banks,  with  few 
exceptions,  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  even  where  the 
mountain  did  not  immediately  bound  the  view,  there  was  a 
nearly  unbroken  fringe  of  leaves  overhanging  the  placid 
lake — the  trees  starting  out  of  the  acclivities,  inclining  to 
die  light,  until  in  many  instances  they  extended  their  long 
limbs  and  straight  trunks  some  fiNrty  or  fifty  *feet  beyond  the 
line  of  the  perpendicular.  In  these  cases  we  allode  only  to 
the  giants  of  the  forest— -pines  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  h^ht— for,  of  the  smaller  growth,  very 
many  inclined  so  far  as  to  steep  their  lower  branches  in  the 
water. 

in  the  position  in  which  the  aric  had  now  got,  the  castle 
was  concealed  firom  view  by  the  projec^n  of  a  point,  as 
indeed  was  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  itself.  A 
respectable  mountain,  forest-clad,'  and  rounded  like  all  the 
rest,  limited  the  view  in  that  direction,  stretching  immedi- 
ately across  the  whole  of  the  fair  scene,  with  the  exception 
of  a  deep  bay  that  passed  its  western  end,  lengthening  the 
basin,  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  manner  in  which  the 
water  flowed  out  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  leafy  arches  of 
the  trees  that  lined  the  sides  of  the  stream,  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  the  rock,  which 
was  a  favourite  place  of  rendezvous  throughout  all  that 
region,  and  where -Deersiayer  now  expected  to  meet  his 
friend,  stood  near  this  outlet,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore.  It  was  a  large  isolated  stone,  that  rested  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  apparently  lefl  there  when  the  waters 
tore  away  the  earth  from  around  it,  in  forcing  for  them- 
selves a  passage  down  the  river,  and  which  had  obtained 
its  shape  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  during  the  slow 
progrsss  of  centuries.  The  height  of  this  rock  could  scarce- 
ly equal  six  feet,  and,  as  has  been  said,  its  shape  was  not 
mtlike  that  which  is  usualfy  given  to  bee-hives,  or  to  a  hay- 
cock. Thr^latter,  indeed,  gives  thfe  best  idea  not  only  of  its 
i>mthut  of  its  dimensions.     It  stood,  and  stili  stands,  lot 


wt  Aie  writing  of  real  scenes,  within  fiifiy  feet  of  the  bank, 
and  in  water  that  was  only  two  feet  in  depth,  though  there 
were  seasons  in  which  its  rounded  apex,  if  such  a  term  can 
properly  be  used,  was  covered  by  the  lake.  Many  of  the 
trees  stretched  so  far  forward  as  almost  to  blend  the  rock 
with  the  shore,  when  seen  from  a  little  distance ;  and  one 
lall  pine  in  particular  overhung  it  in  a  way  to  form  a  noble 
and  appropriate  canopy  to  a  seat  that  had  held  many  a 
forest  chieftain,  during  the  long  succession  of  unknown 
ages,  in  which  America,  and  all  it  contained,  had  existed 
apart,  in  mysterious  solitude,  a  world  by  itself;  equally 
without  a  familiar  history,  and  without  an  origin  that  the 
annals  of  man  can  reach. 

When  distant  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
ahoie,  D0ersiayer  took  in  his  sail,  and  he  dropped  his  grapnel, 
as  soon  as  he/&und  thoxark  had  drifled  in  a  line  that  was 
directly  to  windward  of  the  rock.  The  motion  of  the  scow 
was  then  checked,  when  it  was  brought  head  to  wind>  by 
.ihe.  action  of  the  breeze.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Dejer- 
alayer  "  paid  out  line,"  and  suffered  the  vessel  to  "set  down'* 
upon  the  rock,  as  fast  as  the  light  air  would  force  it  to  lee- 
ward. Floating  entirely  on  the  surface,  this  was  soon 
efiected,  and  the  young  man  checked  tho  driil  when  he  was 
told  that  the  stern  of  the  scow  was  within  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  of  the  desired  spot. 

In  executing  this  manoeuvre,  Deerslayer  Iiad  proceeded 
promptly ;  for,  while  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  be 
was  both  watched  and  followed  by  the  foe,  he  believed  he 
had  distracted  their  movements,  by  the  apparent  uncertainty 
of  his  own,  and  he  knew  they  could  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  that  the  rock  was  his  aim,  unless,  indeed,  one 
of  the  prisoners  had  betrayed  him ;  a  chance  so  improba- 
ble in  itself,  as  to  give  him  no  concern.  Notwithstanding 
the  celerity  and  decision  of  his  movements,  he  did  not,  how* 
ever,  venture  so  near  the  shore  without  taking  due  precau- 
tions to  eflfect  a  retreat,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  neces- 
sary. He  held  the  line  in  his  hand,  and  Judith  was  sta^ 
tioned  at  a  loop,  on  the  side  of  the  cabin  next  the  shoret 
where  she  could  watch  the  beach  and  the  rocks,  and  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  either  friend  or  foe.  Hetty 
w(i9  f^lao  nlaced  on  watch,  but  it  was  to  keep  the  trees  ove^ 

Id 
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head  in  view,  lest  some  enemy  might  ascend  mie,  and,  by 
completely  commanding  the  interior  of  the  scow,  render  Urn 
defences  of  the  hut,  or  cahin,  useless. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  lake  and  valley,  when 
Deerslayer  checked  the  ark,  in  the  manner  mentioned.  Still 
it  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  the  true  sunset,  and  he  knew 
Indian  punctuality  too  well  to  anticipate  any  unmanly  haste 
in  his  friend.  The  great  question  was,  whether,  surrounded 
hy  enemies,  as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  had  escaped  their 
toils.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  must 
be  a  secret  to  him,  and,  like  himself,  Chingachgook  was  yet 
young  on  a  war-path.  It  was  true,  he  came  prepared  to  en« 
counter  the  party  that  withheld  his  promised  bride,  but  he 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  danger  he 
ran,  or  the  precise  positions  occupied  by  either  friends  or 
foes.  In  a  word,  the  trained  sagacity,  and  untiring  caution 
of  an  Indian,  were  all  he  had  to  rely  on,  amid  the  critical 
risks  he  unavoidably  ran. 

*'  Is  the  rock  empty,  Judith  t"  inquired  Deerslayer,  as 
soon  as  he  had  checked  the  drift  of  the  ark,  deeming  it  im- 
prudent to  venture  unnecessarily  near  the  shore.  ^'  la  any 
thing  to  be  seen  of  the  Delaware  chief?" 

"Nothing,  Deerslayer.  Neither  rock,  shore,  tree,  nor 
lake,  seems  to  have  ever  held  a  human  form." 

"Keep  close,  Judith — keep  close,  Hetty — a  rifle  has  a 
prying  eye,  a  nimble  foot,  and  a  desperate  fatal  tongue. 
Keep  close  then,  but  keep  up  active  looks,  and  be  on  the 
alart.  T  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart,  did  any  harm  be&l 
either  of  you." 

"  And  yew,  Deerslayer !"  exclaimed  Judith,  turning  her 
handsome  face  from  the  loop,  to  bestow  a  gracious  and 
grateful  look  on  the  young  man ;  "  do  you  *  keep  close,'  and 
have  a  proper  care  that  the  savages  do  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  you  !  A  bullet  might  be  as  fatal  to  you,  as  to  one  of  us  ,* 
and  the  blow  that  you  felt,  would  be  felt  by  all." 

"  No  fear  of  me,  Judith — no  fear  of  me,  my  good  gal. 
Do  not  look  this-a-way,  although  you  look  so  pleasant  and 
comely,  but  keep  your  eyes  on  the  rock,  and  the  shore,  and 
the ^" 

Deerslayer  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  exclamation  from 
the  girl,  who,  m  obedience  to  his  hurried  gestures,  as  much 
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Qs  in  obedience  to  his  words,  had  immediately  bent  her  iookfl 
again,  in  the  opposite  direction  ^ 

«  What  is 't  ?— what  is  't,  Judith  7"  he  hastily  demanded. 
*  Is  any  thing  to  be  seen  ?" 

^^  There  is  a  man  on  the  rock  ! — an  Indian  warrior,  in  his 
paint,  and  armed !" 

"  Where  does  he  wear  his  hawk's  feather?"  eagerly  added 
Deerslayer,  relaxing  his  hold  of  the  line,  in  readiness  to  drill 
nearer  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  "  Is  it  fast  to  the  war- 
lock, or  does  he  carry  it  above  the  left  ear  ?" 

**  'T  is  as  you  say,  above  the  left  ear ;  he  smiles,  too,  and 
mutters  the  word  *  Mohican.'  " 

"  God  be  praised,  't  is  the  Sarpent,  at  last  1"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  suftering  the  line  to  slip  through  his  hands, 
until  hearing  a  light  bound,  in  the  other  end  of  the  craft,  he 
instantly  checked  the  rope,  and  began  to  haul  it  in  again, 
under  the  assurance  that  his  object  was  eiffected. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  cabin  was  opened  hastily, 
and  a  warrior,  darting  through  the  little  room,  stood  at 
Deerslayer's  side,  simply  utterfng  the  exclamation  "Hugh!" 
At  the  next  instant,  Judith  and  Hetty  shrieked,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  yell  of  twenty  savages,  who  came  leap- 
ing through  the  branches,  down  the  bank,  some  actually 
falling  headlong  into  the  water,  in  their  haste. 

"  Pull,  Deerslayer,"  cried  Judith,  hastily  barring  the  door, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  inroad  by  the  passage  through  which 
the  Delaware  had  just  entered  ;  "  pull,  for  life  and  death— 
the  lake  is  full  of  savages,  wading  after  us !" 

^  The  young  men — for  Chingachgook  immediately  came  to 
his  friend's  assistance — needed  no  second  bidding,  but  they 
applied  themselves  to  their  task  in  a  way  that  showed  how 
urgent  they  deemed  the  occasion.  The  great  difficulty  was 
in  suddenly  overcoming  the  vis  inertiiB  of  so  large  a  mass ; 
for,  once  in  motion,  it  was  easy  to  cause  the  scow  to  skim 
the  water,  with  all  the  necessary  speed. 

"  Pull,  Deerslayer,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  cried  Judith  again 
at  the  loop.  "  These  wretches  rush  into  the  water  like 
hounds  f<>llowing  their  prey  I  Ah  1 — ^the  scow  moves !  and, 
now,  the  water  deepens  to  the  arm-pits  of  the  foremost,  still 
they  rush  forward,  and  will  seize  the  ark  I" 

A  slight  scream,  and  then  a  joyous  laugh  followed  firom 
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the  giri ;  the  first  produced  by  a  desperate  eflfort  of  their  poiw 
suers,  and  the  last  by  its  failure ;  the  scow,  which  had  now 
got  fiiirly  in  motion,  gliding  ahead  into  deep  water,  with  a 
velocity  that  set  the  designs  of  their  enemies  at  naught.  As 
the  two  men  were  prev^ited  by  the  position  of  the  calnn  from 
seeing  what  passed  astern,  they  were  compelled  to  inquire 
of  the  girls,  into  the  state  of  the  chase. 

«'  What  now,  Judith  ?— what  next?— Do  the  Mmgos  slili 
follow,  or  are  we  quit  of  'em,  for  the  present  T'  demanded 
Deerslayer,  when  he  felt  the  rope  yielding,  as  if  the  aoow 
was  going  fast  ahead,  and  heard  the  scream,  and  the  langh 
of  the  girl,  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

*'  They  have  vanished ! — one,  the  last,  is  just  burying 
himself  in  the  bushes  of  the  bank — there,  he  has  disappeared 
in  the  shadows  of  the  trees  I   You  have  got  your  friend,  and  * 
we  are  all  safe  I" 

The  two  men  now  made  another  great  effort,  pulled  Ae 
ark  up  swiftly  to  the  grapnel,  tr^ped  it,  and  when  the  scow 
had  shot  some  distance,  and  lost  its  way,  th^  let  the  anchor 
dr^p  again ;  then,  for  the  first  time  since  thdr  meeting,  they 
ceased  (heir  efibrts.  As  the  floating  house  now  lay  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  offered  a  complete  proteo- 
tion  against  bullets,  there  was  no  longer  any  danger,  or  aay 
motive  for  immediate  exertion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  friends  now  recognized  each 
other,  was  highly  characteristic.  Chingachgook,  a  noble, 
tall,  handsome,  and  athletic  young  Indian  warrior,  first  ex- 
amined his  rifle,  with  care,  opening  the  pan,  to  make  sure 
the  priming  was  not  wet;  and,  assured  of  this  important  fact, 
he  next  cast  furtive  but  observant  glances  around  him,  at  the 
strange  habitation,  and  at  the  two  girls ;  still  be  spoke  not, 
and  most  of  all,  did  he  avoid  the  betrayal  of  a  womanish 
curiosity,  by  asking  questions. 

<<  Judith  and  Hetty,"  said  Deerslayer,  with  an  untaught, 
natural  courtesy,  "  this  is  the  Mohican  chief  of  whom  you  've 
heard  me  speak ;  Chingachgook,  as  he  is  called,  which  sig- 
nifies the  Big  Sarpent ;  so  named  for  his  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence, and  cunning,  and  my  'arliest  and  latest  friend.  1 
knowM  it  must  be  he,  by  the  hawk's  feather  over  the  left 
ear,  most  other  warriors  wearing  'era  on  the  war-lock." 

As  Deerslayer  ^eiB^sed  speaking,  he  laughM  heartily. 


dtod  move  perhafM  by  the  delight  of  having  got  hb  fiiend 
sftfi^  at  his  side,  under  ciicumstanoes  so  trying,  than  by  any 
•onceit  that  happened  to  cross  his  fimey,  and  exhibiting  this 
outbreaking  of  feeling  in  a  manner  that  was  a  little  remark* 
abloy  since. his  merriment  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
ttbis^  ^Although- Chiagadigook.  both  nndenfood  and  spc^e 
BngKsb,  he  was  unwiliing  to  communicate  his  thoughts  in  it, 
fiketno6t  Indians:;  and  when  he  had  met  Judith's  cordial  shako 
<^  thid  hand,  and  Hetty's  milder  salute,  in  the  courteous  man* 
n(^  that  became  a  chief,  he  turned  away,  apparently  to  await 
tii^  moment  vfheix  it  might  suit  his  friend  to  enter  into  an 
es^lanatioa  of  his  future  intentions,  and  to  give  a  narrative 
Of  what  had  passed  since  their  separation.  The  other  un^ 
dertftood  his  meaning,  and  discovered  his  own  mode  of  rea* 
sonine  in  the  matter,  by  addressing  the  girls. 

*^  This  wind  will  soon  die  away  altogether,  now  the  sun 
ito  down,*'  he  said,  ^  and  there  is  no  need  of  rowing  ag'ia 
it.  In  half  an  hour,  or  so,  it  will  either  be  a  flat  calm»  or 
tlieair  will  come  ofi^from  the  south  shore,  when  we.  will  be- 
gin our  journey  back  ag'in  to  the  castle ;  in  the  meanwhitei 
the  Delaware  and  I  will  talk  over  matters,  and  get  correct 
idees  of  each  other's  notions,  consaming  the  course  we  ought 
to  take." 

•  Naone  opposed  this  proposition,  and  the  girls  withdrew 
into  the  cabin  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  while  the  two 
yousig  men  took  their  seats  on  the  head  of  the  scow,  and 
bdg«ui  to  converse.  The  dialogue  was  in  the  language  of 
the  Dela wares.  As  that  dialect,  however,  is  but  little  under* 
stood,  even  by  the  learned,  we  shall,  not  only  on  this,  but 
on  all  subsequent  occasions,  render  such  parts  as  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  give  closely*  into  liberal  E^lish ;  preserving* 
as  far  as  possible,  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  re- 
spective speakers,  by  way  of  presenting  the  pictures  in  tho 
most  graphic  forms  to  the  minds  of  the  readers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  first  related  by 
Deerslayer,  who  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts  that  are 
already  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  our  pages.  In  re* 
lating  these  events,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
speaker  touched  only  on  the  outlines,  more  particularly  ab» 
staining  from  saying  any  thing  about  his  encounter  with* 
and  victory  over  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  to  his  own  czer* 
13* 
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tioM  in  behalfofthe  deserted  young  womeiu  Wlwn 
daycr  ended,  the  Delaware  took  up  the  narTative»  in  turn 
■peaking  sententiously ,  and  with  great  dignity.  His  acooanl 
was  both  clear  and  short,  nor  was  it  embellished  by  anj  in- 
cidents that  did  not  directly  concern  the  history  of  his  do- 
partuie  from  the  villages  of  his  people,  and  his  arrival  in 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah.  On  reaching  the  latter, 
which  was  at  a  poiht  only  half  a  mile  south  o^&b  outlet,  he 
had  soon  struck  a  trail,  which  gave  him  notice  of  the  prc^* 
ble  vicinity  of  enemies.  Being  prepared  for  such  an  occur- 
rence, the  object  of  the  expedition  calling  him  directly  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  party  of  Iroquois  that  was  known 
to  be  out,  he  considered  the  discovery  as  fortunate,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  and  took  the  usual  precautions  to  turn  it  to 
account.  First  following  the  river  to  its  source,  and  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  the  rock,  he  met  another  trail,  and 
had  actually  been  hovering  for  hours  on  the  flanks  of  his 
enemies,  watching  equally  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  his 
mistress,  and  to  take  a  scalp ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
which  he  most  ardently  desired.  He  kept  near  the  lake, 
and  occasionally  he  ventured  to  some  spot  where  he  could 
get  a  view  of  what  was  passing  on  its  surface.  The  ark 
had  been  seen  and  watched,  from  the  moment  it  hove  in 
sight,  though  the  young  chief  was  necessarily  ignorant  that 
It  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  the  desired  junc- 
ture with  his  friend.  The  uncertainty  of  its  movements,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  unquestionably  managed  by  white  men, 
led  him  to  conjecture  the  truth,  however,  and  he  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  get  on  board  whenever  a  suitable  oc- 
casion might  ofler.  As  the  sun  drew  near  the  horizon,  he 
repaired  to  the  rock,  where,  on  emerging  from  the  forest,  he 
was  gratified  in  finding  the  ark  lying,  apparently  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him.  The  manner  of  his  appearance,  and 
of  his  entrance  into  the  crafl,  is  known. 

Although  Chingachgook  had  been  closely  watching  his 
enemies  for  hours,  their  sudden  and  close  pursuit,  as  he 
leached  the  scow,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him- 
self, as  it  had  been  to  his  friend.  He  could  only  account 
for  it,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  more  numerous  than  he  had 
at  first  suppOEHed,  and  by  their  having  out  parties,  of  the  ex« 
istence  of  which  he  was  ignorant,     Thi^  n^;ular,  and  per* 
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manent  encampment,  if  the  word  peimanent  can  be  applied 
to  the  residence  of  a  party  that  intended  to  remain  out,  in 
all  probability,  but  a  few  weeks,  was  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  Hutter  and  Hurry  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  near  a  spring. 

«*  Well,  Sarpent,"  asked  Deerslayer,  when  the  other  had 
ended  his  brief  but  spirited  narrative,  speaking  always  in 
the  Delaware  tongue,  which  for  the  reader's  convenience 
only,  we  render  into  the  peculiar  vernacular  of  the  speaker. 
*  Well,  Sarpent,  as  you  've  been  scouting  around  these 
Af ingos,  have  you  any  thing  to  tell  us  of  their  captyves ; 
the.  father  of  these  young  women,  and  another,  who,  I  some- 
what conclude,  is  the  lovyer  of  one  of 'em." 

'*  Chingachgook  has  seen  them.  An  old  man,  and  a  young 
warrior — ^the  falling  hemlock,  and  the  tall  pine." 

'*  You  're  not  so  much  out,  Delaware ;  you  're  not  so  much 
out.  Old  Hutter  is  decaying,  of  a  sartainty,  though  many 
solid  blocks  might  be  hewn  out  of  his  trunk  yet;  and,  as  for 
Hurry  Harry,  so  far  as  height,  and  strength,  and  comeli- 
ness go,  he  may  be  called  the  pride  of  the  human  forest. 
Were  the  men  bound,  or,  in  any  manner,  sufiering  torture? 
I  ask  on  account  of  the  young  women;  who,  I  dare  to  say, 
would  be  glad  to  know." 

"  It  is  not  so,  Deerslayer.  The  Mingos  are  too  many 
to  cage  their  game.  Some  watch ;  some  sleep ;  some  scout; 
some  hunt.  The  pale-faces  are  treated  like  brothers  to-day; 
to-morrow  they  will  lose  their  scalps." 

"  Yes,  that 's  red  natur',  and  must  be  submitted  to !  Ju- 
dith and  Hetty,  here 's  comforting  tidings  for  you,  the  Dela- 
ware telling  me  that  neither  your  father  nor  Hurry  Harry 
is  in  suffering;  but,  bating  the  loss  of  liberty,  as  well  off,  as 
we  are  ourselves.  Of  course  they  are  kept  in  the  camp ; 
otherwise  they  do  much  as  they  please." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Judith, "  and 
now  we  are  joined  by  your  friend,  I  make  no  manner  of 
question  that  we  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  ransom  the 
prisoners.  If  there  are  any  women  in  the  camp,  I  have 
articles  of  dress  that  will  catch  their  eyes ;  and,  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  can  open  the  good  chest,  which, 
I  think  will  be  found  to  hold  things  that  may  tempt  the 
chiefs*'* 


*<  Judith,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  up  at  her  wiA  m 
smile,  and  an  expression  of  earnest  curiosity,  that,  spite  of 
the  growing  obscurity,  did  not  escape  the  watchful  looks  of 
the  girl,  **  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart,  to  part  with  your 
own  finery,  to  release  prisoners ;  even  though  one  be  your 
)wn  father,  and  the  other  is  your*swom  suitor  and  lovyer  ?" 

The  flush  on  the  face  of  the  girl  arose  in  part  from  re- 
sentment, but  more  perhaps  firom  a  gentler  and  novel  feel- 
ing, that,  with  the  capricious  waywaidness  of  taste,  had  been 
rapidly  rendering  her  more  sensitive  to  the  good  ojHuion  oi 
the  youth  who  questioned  her,  than  to  that  of  any  other 
person.  Suppressing  the  angry  sensation,  with  instinctivQ 
quickness,  she  answered  with  a  readiness  and  truth,  that 
caused  her  sister  to  draw  near  to  listen,  though  the  obtuse 
intellect  of  the  latter  was  far  from  comprehending  the  work* 
mgs  of  a  heart  as  treacherous,  as  uncertain,  and  as  im- 
petuous in  its  feelings,  as  that  of  the  spoiled  and  flattered 
beauty. 

**  D^rslayer,"  answered  Judith,  after  a  mementos  pause ; 
**  I  shall  be  honest  with  you,  I  confess,  that  the  time  has 
been  when  what  you  call  finery,  was  to  me  the  dearest  thing 
on  earth  ;  but  I  be^n  to  feel  differently.  Though  Hurry 
Harry  is  naught  to  me,  nor  ever  can  be,  I  would  give  all  T 
own  to  set  him  free.  If  I  would  do  this,  for  blustering,  bul- 
^T^gj  talking  Hurry,  who  has  nothing  but  good  looks  lo 
recommend  him,  you  may  judge  what  I  would  do  for  my 
own  father." 

"  This  sounds  well,  and  is  according  to  woman's  gifls. 
Ah  's  me !  The  same  feelin's  is  to  be  found  among  the 
young  women  of  the  Delawares.  I  've  known  'em,  often 
and  often,  sacrifice  their  vanity  to  their  hearts.  'Tis  as  it 
riiould  be — 'tis  as  it  should  be  I  suppose,  in  both  colours. 
Woman  was  created  for  the  feelin's,  and  is  pretty  much 
ruled  by  feelin'!" 

**  Would  the  savages  let  father  go,  if  Judith  and  I  gave 
tliem  all  our  best  things?"  demanded  Hetty,  in  her  innocent, 
-imld,  manner. 

:   "Their  women  might  interfere,  good  Hetty;  yes,  their 
» /women  might  interfere  with  such  an  ind  in  view.     But,  telj 
mci  Sarpent,  how  is  it  as  to  squaws  among  the  knavea 
have  they  many  of  their  own  women  in  the  camp?" 
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The  Delaware  heard,  and  understood  all  that  passed; 
though  with  Indian  gravity  and  finesse  he  had  sat,  with 
averted  face,  seemingly  inattentive  to  a  discourse  in  which 
he  had  no  direct  concern.  Thus  appealed  to,  however,  he 
answered  his  friend  in  his  ordinary  sententious  manner. 

^*  Six,"  he  said,  holding  up  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  other ;  *'  besides  <At«."   The  last  num 
ber  denoted  his  betrothed  ;  whom,  with  the  poetry  and  truth 
of  nature,  he  described  by  laying  his  hand  on  his  own 
heart. 

:    **  Did  you  see  her,  chief — did  you  get  a  glimpse  of  her 

pleasant  countenance,  or  come  close  enough  to  her  ear,  to 

fiing  in  it  the  song  she  loves  so  well  1" 

:  **  No,  Deerslayer — the  trees  were  too  many,  and  leaves 

covered  their  boughs,  like  clouds  hiding  the  heavens,  in  a 

•storm.     But,"  and  the  young  warrior  turned  his  dark  face 

.  towards  his  friend,  with  a  smUe  on  it  that  illuminated  its 

fierce*looking  paint,  and  naturally  stem  lineaments,  with  a 

bright  gleam  of  human  feeling;  *^ Chingacfagook  heard  the 

-laugh  of  Wah-tai-Wah ;  he  knew  it  from  the  laugh  of  the 

women  of  the  Iroquois.    It  sounded  in  his  ears,  like  the 

chirp  of  the  wren." 

"  Ay,  trust  a  lovyer's  ear  for  that ;  and  a  Delaware's  ear 
for  all  sounds  that  are  ever  heard  in  the  woods.  I  know 
not  why  it  is  so,  Judith,  but  when  young  men — and  I  dares 
to  say  it  may  be  all  the  same  with  young  women,  too— bat 
when  they  get  to  have  kind  feelings  towards  each  other,  it  'a 
Wonderful  how  pleasant  the  laugh,  or  the  speech  becomes,  to 
the  other  person.  I  've  seen  grim  warriors  listening  to  the 
chattering  and  the  laughing  of  young  girls,  as  if  it  was 
church  music ;  such  as  is  heard  in  the  old  Dutch  church, 
that  stands  in  the  great  street  of  Albany,  where  I  Ve  been, 
more  than  once,  with  peltry  and  game." 

"  And  yoM,  Deerslayer,"  said  Judith  quickly,  and  with 
more  sensibility  than  marked  her  usually  light  and  thought- 
less manner ;  '*  have  you  never  felt  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
listen  to  the  laugh  of  the  girl  you  love?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  gal ! — why  I've  never  lived  enough 
among  my  own  colour,  to  drop  into  these  sort  of  feelin's,-*- 
no,  never !  I  dares  to  say,  they  are  nat'ral  and  right ;  but  to 
tm  there 's  no  music  so  sweet  as  the  sighing  of  w  wind  in 
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the  tree  tops*  and  the  rippling  of  a  stream  from  a  full,  spark* 
ling,  natyre  fountain  of  pure  fresh  water ;  unless,  indeed,'^ 
he  continued,  dropping  his  head  for  an  instant  in  a  thoug;fat* 
M  manner ;  *^  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  open  mouth  of  a  sar- 
tain  hound,  when  I  'm  on  the  track  of  a  fat  buck.  As  lor 
unsartain  dogs,  I  care  little  for  their  cries,  seein'  they  are 
as  likely  to  speak  when  the  deer  is  not  in  sight,  as  when 
Uis." 

Judith  walked  slowly  and  pensively  away,  nor  was  there 
^ny  of  her  ordinary  calculating  coquetry,  in  the  light  tremu- 
lous sigh,  that,  unconsciously  to  herself,  arose  to  her  lips. 
.On  the  other  hand,  Hetty  listened  with  guileless  attention - 
though  it  struck  her  simple  mind  as  singular,  that  the  young 
man  should  prefer  the  melody  of  the  woods,  to  the  songs  of 
girls,  or  even  to  the  laugh  of  innocence  and  joy.  Accus- 
tomed, however,  to  defer,  in  most  things,  to  her  sister,  she 
soon  followed  Judith  into  the  cabin,  where  she  took  a  seat, 
and  remained  pondering  intensely  over  some  occurrence,  or 
resolution,  or  opinion,  which  was  a  secret  to  all  but  herself. 
Left  alone,  Deerslayer  and  his  friend  resumed  their  dis- 
course. 

*<Has  the  young  pale-face  hunter  been  long  on  this 
lake  ?"  demanded  the  Delaware,  afler  courteously  waiting 
for  the  other  to  speak  first. 

*^  Only  since  yesterday  noon,  Sarpent ;  though  that  has 
been  long  enough  to  see  and  do  much." 

The  gaze  that  the  Indian  fastened  on  his  companion  was 
so  keen,  that  it  seemed  to  mock  the  gathering  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  the  other  furtively  returned  his  look,  he  saw 
the  two  black  eyes  glistening  on  him,  like  the  balls  of  the 
panther,  or  those  of  the  penned  wolf.  He  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  glowing  gaze,  and  answered  evasively,  as 
he  fancied  would  best  become  the  modesty  of  a  white  man's 
gifts. 

«c  T  is  as  you  suspect,  Sarpent ;  yes,  't  is  somewhat  that- 
n-way.  I  have  fell  in  with  the  inimy,  and  I  suppose  it  may 
be  said  I  've  fou't  them,  too." 

^  An  exclamation  of  delight  and  exultation  escaped  the  In- 
dian ;  and  then,  laying  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  he  asked  if  there  were  any  scalps  taken. 

"  That  I  wiU  maintoin,  in  the  face  of  all  the  Delawmn 
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tribe,  old  Taimnund,  and  your  father^  the  great  Uncasy  as 
well  as  the  rest,  is  ag'in  white  gifts  I  My  scalp  is  on  my 
head,  as  you  can  see,  Sarpent,  and  that  was  the  only  scalp 
that  was  in  danger,  when  one  side  was  altogether  Christiaii 
and  white." 

'<  Did  no  warrior  fall  ? — ^Deerslayer  did  not  get  his  name, 
by  being  slow  of  sight,  or  clumsy  with  the  ri£b  1" 

"In  that  particular,  chief,  you're  nearer  reason,  and 
therefore  nearer  being  right.     I  may  say  one  Mingo  fell." 

"A  chief  1"  demanded  the  other,  with  startling  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Nay,  that 's  more  than  I  know,  or  can  say.  He  was 
artful,  and  treacherous,  and  stout-hearted,  and  may  well  have 
gained  popularity  enough  with  his  people  to  be  named  to 
that  rank.  The  man  fou't  well,  though  his  eye  wasVl 
quick  enough  for  one  who  had  had  his  schooling  in  youi 
company,  Delaware." 

*<  My  brother  and  friend  struck  the  body  ?" 

"  That  was  uncalled  for,  seeing  that  the  Mingo  died  in 
my  arms.  The  truth  may  as  well  be  said,  at  once ;  he 
fou't  like  a  man  of  red  gifts,  and  I  fbu't  like  a  man  with 
gifts  of  my  own  colour.  God  gave  me  the  victory ;  I 
oould'n't  fly  in  the  face  of  his  providence  by  forgetting  my 
birth  and  natur'.  White  he  made  me,  and  white  I  must 
live  and  die." 

"Good!  Deerslayer  is  a  pale-face,  and  has  pale-faoe 
hands.  A  Delaware  will  look  for  the  scalp,  and  hang  it  on 
a  pole,  and  sing  a  song  in  his  honour,  when  we  go  back  to 
our  people.  The  honour  belongs  to  the  tribe ;  it  must  not 
be  lost." 

"  This  is  easy  talking,  but  't  will  not  be  as  easy  doing. 
The  Mingo's  body  b  in  the  hands  of  his  fri'nds,  and,  no 
doubt,  is  hid  in  some  hole,  where  Delaware  cunning  will 
never  be  able  to  get  at  the  scalp." 

The  young  man  then  gave  his  friend  a  succinct,  but  clear 
account  of  the  event  of  the  morning,  concealing  nothing  of 
any  moment,  and  yet  touching  on  every  thing  modestly,  and 
with  a  careful  attention  to  avoid  the  Indian  habit  of  boast- 
ng.  Chingachgook  again  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
aonour  won  by  his  friend,  and  then  both  arose,  the  hour 
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inaTing  arrived  when  it  became  pradent  to  move  the  avk 
fiirther  firom  the  iand. 

;:  It  was  now  quite  dark;  the  heavens  having  become  ckNid- 

edf  and  the  stars  hid.    The  north  wind  had  ceased^  as  waa 

usual,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  a  light  air  arose  from 

die  aouth.  This  change  fiivouring  the  design  of  IJeerslayer, 

he  lifted  his  grapnel,  and  the  scow  immediately  and  qnile 

*  perceptibly  b^an  to  drift  more  into  the  lake.    The  sail  was 

^et,  when  the  motion  of  the  craft  increased  to  a  rate  not 

ibuch  less  than  two  miles  in  the  hour.    As  this  superseded 

the  necessity  of  rowing  —  an  occupation  that  an  Indian 

would  not  be  likely  to  desire — Deerslayer,  Chingacfagook 

i:ttnd  Judith  seated  themselves  in  the  stern  of  the  scow,  where 

the  first  governed  its  movements  by  holding  the  oar.    Here 

rtfiey  discoursed  on  their  ftiture  movements,  and  on  the 

means  that  ought  to  be  used  in  order  to  effect  the  liberation 

of  their  friends. 

In  this  dialogue  Judith  held  a  material  part ;  the  Dela- 

rwiire  readily  understanding  all  she  said,  while  his  own  re- 

"  -plies  and  remarks,  both  of  which  were  few  and  pithy,  were 

:!  occasionally  rendered  into  English  by  his  friend.     Judith 

I  rpae-  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  her  companion,  in  the  half 

\;hopr  that  followed.    Prompt  of  resolution  and  firm  of  pur- 

.:pQ8e,  her  suggestions  and  expedients  partook  of  her  spirit 

and  sagacity,  both  of  which  were  of  a  character  to  find 

.favour  with  men  of  the  frontier.    The  events  that  had  oc- 

:  curred  since  their  meeting,  as  well  as  her  isolated  and  de- 

pend^t  situation,  induced  the  girl  to  feel  towards  Deer. 

slayer  like  the  friend  of  a  year,  instead  of  an  acquaintance 

of  a  day;  and  so  completely  had  she  been  won  by  his  guile- 

less  truth  of  character  and  of  feeling — pure  novelties  in  our 

•sext  as  respected  her  own  experience — that  his  peculiarities 

had  excited  her  curiosity,  and  created  a  confidence  that  had 

never  been  awakened  by  any  other  man.    Hitherto  she  had 

been  compeUed  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  in  her  intercourse 

with  men, — with  what  success  was  best  known  to  herself; 

but  here  had  she  been  suddenly  thrown  into  the  society,  and 

under  the  protection  of  a  youth,  who  evidently  as  little  con- 

tonp^ted  evil  towards  herself,  as  if  he  had  been  her  brother. 

Thd  lieshness  of  his  integrity,  the  poetry  and  truth  of  his 

fijelings,  and  even  the  quaintness  of  his  forms  of  speech,  all 
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had  their  iDfluence,  and  aided  in  awakening  an  interest  that 
the  found  as  pure  as  it  was  sudden  and  deep.  Hurry's  fine 
face  and  manly  form  had  never  compensated  for  his  boister- 
ous and  vulgar  turn ;  and  her  intercourse  with  the  officers 
had  prepared  her  to  make  comparisons  under  which  even 
his  great  natural  advantages  sufiered.  But  this  very  inter- 
course with  the  officers  who  occasionally  came  upon  the 
lake  to  fish  and  hunt,  had  an  efiect  in  producing  her  pre- 
sent sentiments  towards  the  young  stranger.  With  them, 
while  her  vanity  had  been  gratified,  and  her  self-love 
strongly  awakened,  she  had  many  causes  deeply  to  regret 
the  acquaintance — if  not  to  mourn  over  it,  in  secret  sorrow 
—  for  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  her  quick  intellect  not 
to  perceive  how  hollow  was  the  association  between  superior 
and  inferior,  and  that  she  was  regarded  as  the  plaything  of 
an  idle  hour,  rather  than  as  an  equal  and  a  friend,  by  even 
the  best  intentioned  and  least  designing  of  her  scarlet-clad 
admirers.  Deerslayer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  window 
in  his  breast,  through  which  the  light  of  his  honesty  was 
ever  shining;  and  even  his  indifference  to  charms  that  so 
rarely  failed  to  produce  a  sensation,  piqued  the  pride  of  the 
girl,  and  gave  him  an  interest  that  another,  seemingly  more 
favoured  by  nature,  might  have  failed  to  excite. 

In  this  manner  half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  time 
.the  jark  had  been  slowly  stealing  over  the  water,  the  dark- 
ness thickening  around  it;  though  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  gloom  of  the  forest  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  was 
getting  to  be  distant,  while  the  mountains  that  lined  the  sides 
of  the  beautiful  basin  were  overshadowing  it,  nearly  from 
side  to  side.  There  was,  indeed,  a  narrow  stripe  of  water, 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  where  the  dim  light  that  was  still 
shed  from  the  heavens  fell  upon  its  surface,  in  a  line  ex- 
tending north  and  south ;  and  along  this  faint  track — a  sort 
of  inverted  milky-way,  in  which  the  obscurity  was  not 
quite  as  dense  as  in  other  places — the  scow  held  her  course,  ^ 
he  who  steered  well  knowing  that  it  led  in  the  direction  he 
wished  to  go.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
■  any  difficulty  could  exist  as  to  the  course.  This  would  have 
.  been  determined  by  that  of  the  air,  had  it  not  been  possible 
to  distinguish  the  mountains,  as  well  as  by  the  dim  opening 
to  the  south  which  marked  the  position  of  the  valley  in  that 
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quarter,  above  the  plain  of  tall  trees,  by  a  sort  of  k 
obscurity;  the  difiereace  between  the  darkness  of  the  forest, 
and  that  of  the  night,  as  seen  only  in  the  air.  The  pecu- 
liarities at  length  caught  the  attention  of  Judith  and  the 
Deerslayer,  and  the  conversation  ceased,  to  allow  each  to 
gaze  at  the  solemn  stillness  and  deep  repose  of  nature. 

<*  T  is  a  gloomy  night,*'  observed  the  girl,  after  a  pauae 
of  several  minutes.  **  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  find  the 
castle.** 

^  Little  fear  of  our  missing  that^  if  we  keep  this  path, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,"  returned  the  young  man.  **  Na- 
tur'  has  made  us  a  road  here,  and,  dim  as  it  is,  there  *L1 1» 
little  difficulty  in  following  it." 

«( Do  you  hear  nothing,  Deerslayer  ?  It  seemed  as  if  the 
water  was  stirring  quite  near  us  !'* 

'*Sartainly  something  did  move  the  water,  oncommon 
like ;  it  must  have  been  a  fish.  Them  creatur's  prey  upon 
each  other  like  men,  and  animals  on  the  land;  one  has 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  fallen  back  hard,  into  his  own  ele- 
ment. *T  is  of  little  use,  Judith,  for  any  to  strive  to  get 
out  of  their  elements,  since  it 's  natur'  to  stay  in  'em ;  and 
natur'  will  have  its  way.  Ha  I  thai  sounds  like  a  paddle, 
used  with  more  than  common  caution !" 

At  this  moment  the  Delaware  bent  forward,  and  pointed 
significcuitly  into  the  boundary  of  gloom,  as  if  some  object 
had  suddenly  caught  his  eye.  Both  Deerslayer  and  Judith 
followed  the  direction  of  his  gesture,  and  each  got  a  view 
of  a  canoe  at  the  same  instant.  The  glimpse  of  this  start- 
ling neighbour  was  dim,  and,  to  eyes  less  practised,  it  might 
have  been  uncertain ;  though  to  those  in  the  ark,  the  object 
was  evidently  a  canoe,  with  a  single  individual  in  it ;  the 
latter  standing  erect  and  paddling.  How  many  lay  con- 
cealed in  its  bottom,  of  course  could  not  be  known.  Flight, 
by  means  of  oars,  from  a  bark  canoe  impelled  by  vigorous 
and  skilful  hands,  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  each  of 
the  men  seized  his  rifle,  in  expectation  of  a  conflict. 

**  I  can  easily  bring  down  the  paddler,"  whispered  Deer- 
slayer, "  but  we  '11  first  hail  him,  and  ask  his  ar'n'd."  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  continued  in  a  solemn  manner,  "Hold I 
If  you  come  nearer,  I  must  fire,  though  contrary  to  my 
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wishes ;  and  then  sartain  death  will  follow.  Stop  paddling^ 
and  answer !'' 

"  Fire,  and  slay  a  poor,  defenceless  girl,'*  returned  a  soft 
tremulous  female  voice,  "  and  God  will  never  forgive  you ! 
Gro  your  way,  Deerslayer,  and  let  me  go  mine." 

'< Hetty!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  and  Judith  in  a 
breath ;  and  the  former  sprang  instantly  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  the  canoe  they  had  been  towing.  It  was  gone,  and 
he  understood  the  whole  affair.  As  for  the  fugitive,  fright- 
ened at  the  menace,  she  ceased  paddling,  and  remained 
dimly  visible,  resembling  a  spectral  outline  of  a  human 
form,  standing  on  the  water.  At  the  next  moment,  the  sail 
was  lowered,  to  prevent  the  ark  from  passing  the  spot 
where  the  canoe  lay.  This  last  expedient,  however,  was 
not  taken  in  time ;  for  the  momentum  of  so  heavy  a  craft, 
and  the  impulsion  of  the  air,  soon  set  her  by ;  bringing 
Hetty  directly  to  windward,  though  still  visible,  as  the 
change  in  the  positions  of  the  two  boats  now  placed  her  in 
that  species  of  milky-way  which  has  been  mentioned. 

"  What  can  this  mean,  Judith  2"  demaiided  Deerslayer. 
**  Why  has  your  sister  taken  the  canoe,  and  left  us  ?" 

''  You  know  she  is  feeble-minded,  poor  girl !  and  she  has 
her  own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  She  loves  her 
father  more  than  most  children  love  their  parents  —  and 
then—" 

*'  Then,  what,  gal  1  This  is  a  trying  moment ;  one  in 
which  truth  must  be  spoken !" 

Judith  felt  a  generous  and  womanly  regret  at  betraying 
her  sister,  and  she  hesitated  ere  she  spoke  again.  But  once 
more  urged  by  Deerslayer,  and  conscious  herself  of  all  the 
risks  the  whole  party  was  running  by  the  indiscretion  of 
Hetty,  she  could  refrain  no  longer. 

"  Then,  I  fear,  poor,  weak-minded  Hetty  has  not  been 
altogether  able  to  see  the  vanity,  and  madness,  and  foily, 
that  lie  hid  behind  the  handsome  face  and  fine  form  of  Hurry 
Harry.  She  talks  of  him,  in  her  sleep,  and  sometimes  be- 
trays the  inclination  in  her  waking  moments." 

*'  You  think,  Judith,  that  your  sister  is  now  bent  on  some 
mad  scheme  to  serve  her  father  and  Hurry,  which  wih,  in 
all  likelihood,  give  them  dpt^les,  the  Ming06,the  mastership 
dfacanoel" 
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**  Such,  I  (eor,  wilt  turn  out  to  be  the  fiict»  Deenbqrer 
Poor  Hetty  has  hardly  sufficieDt  cunniDg  to  outwit  a  wm^ 
▼age." 

All  this  while,  the  canoe,  with  the  form  of  Hetty,  erect  in 
one  end  of  it,  was  dimly  perceptible;  though  the  greater 
drift  of  the  ark,  rendered  it,  at  each  instant,  less  and  less 
distinct.  It  was  evident  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  lest  it  should 
altogether  disappear.  The  rifles  were  now  laid  aside,  as 
useless ;  and  then  the  two  men  seized  the  oars,  and  began  to 
sweep  the  head  of  the  scow  round,  in  the  direction  of  the 
canoe.  Judith,  accustomed  to  the  office,  flew  to  the  other 
end  of  the  ark,  and  placed  herself  at  what  might  be  called 
the  helm.  Hetty  took  the  alarm,  at  these  preparations, 
which  could  not  be  made  without  noise,  and  started  off  like 
a  bird,  that  had  been  suddenly  put  up  by  the  approach  of 
unexpected  danger. 

As  Deerslayer  and  his  companion  rowed  with  the  energy 
of  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve,  and 
Hetty's  strength  was  impaired  by  a  nervous  desire  to  escape, 
the  chase  would  have  quickly  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
the  fugitive,  had  not  the  girl  made  several  short  and  un* 
looked-fbr  deviations  in  her  course.  These  turnings  gave 
her  time,  and  they  had  also  the  effect  of  gradually  bringing 
both  canoe  and  ark  within  the  deeper  gloom,  cast  by  the 
shadows  from  the  hills.  They  also  gradually  increased  the 
distance  between  the  fugitive  and  her  pursuers,  until  Judith 
called  out  to  her  companions  to  cease  rowing,  for^he  had 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  oanocw 

When  this  mortifying  announcement  was  made,  Hetty 
was  actually  so  near  as  to  understand  every  syllable  her 
sister  uttered  ;  though  the  latter  had  used  the  precaution  of 
speaking  as  low  as  circumstances  would  allow  her  to  do, 
and  to  make  herself  heard.  Hetty  stopped  paddling  at  the 
same  moment,  and  waited  the  result  with  an  impatience  that 
was  breathless,  equally  from  her  late  exertions,  and  her  de- 
sire to  land.  A  dead  silence  immediately  fell  on  the  lake ; 
during  which  the  three  in  the  ark  were  using  their  senses 
differently,  in  order  to  detect  the  position  of  the  canoe.  Ju- 
dith leant  forward  to  listen,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some 
iound  that  might  betray  the  direction  in  which  her  sister 
was  stealing  away ;  while  her  two  companions  brought  thiif 
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eyes,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a  level  with  the  water,  in  order 
to  detect  any  object  that  might  be  floating  on  its  surface. 
All  was  vain,  however,  for  neither  sound,  nor  sight,  re- 
warded their  efforts.  All  this  time,  Hetty,  who  had  not  the 
cunning  to  sink  into  the  cafloe,  stood  erect,  a  finger  pressed 
on  her  lips,  gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  voices  had 
been  heard,  resembling  a  statue  of  profound  and  timid  at- 
tention. Her  ingenuity  had  barely  sufficed  to  enable  her 
to  seize  the  canoe,  and  to  quit  the  ark,  in  the  noiseless  man- 
ner related ;  and  then  it  appeared  to  be  momentarily  ex- 
hausted. Even  the  doublings  of  the  canoe  had  been  as 
much  the  consequence  of  an  imcertain  hand,  and  of  nervous 
agitation,  as  of  any  craftiness,  or  calculation. 

The  pause  continued  several  minutes ;  during  which  Deer^ 
slayer  and  the  Delaware  conferred  together,  in  the  language 
of;  the  latter.  Then  the  oars  dipped,  again,,  and  the  ark 
moved  away,  rowing  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  It 
steered,  westward,  a  little  southerly,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
encampment  of  the  enemy.  Having  reached  a  point,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  where  the  obscurity  was 
mtense,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  land,  it  lay  there 
sear  an  hour,  in  waiting  for  the  expected  approach  of  Hetty ; 
who,  it  was  thought,  would  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  that 
spot,  as  soon  as  she  believed  herself  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  pursuit.  No  success  rewarded  this  little  blockade,  how- 
ever ;  neither  appearance  nor  sound  denoting  the  passage  of 
the  canoe^  Disappointed  at  this  failure,  and  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  getting  possession  of  the  fortress,  before 
it  could  be  seized  by  the  enemy,  Deerslayer  now  took  his  way 
towards  the  o  9tle,  with  the  apprehension  that  all  his  fore- 
sight in  securing  the  canoes,  would  be  defeated,  by  this  un- 
guardet*  and  alarming  movement  on  the  part  of  the  feeble- 
minded Hetty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

M— _BQt  who  in  thii  wild  wood 
Mmj  erodit  gkwt  to  either  eye,  or  eer  7 
From  locky  precipice  or  ImUow  cave, 
'Blidet  the  coofmed  loond  of  rustling  leeTct, 
And  cracUinf  bonghs,  and  cries  of  nightly 
seeming  answer  !** 

JOAMICA  BaILLIX. 


Fbas,  as  much  as  calculation,  had  induced  Hetty  to 
paddling,  when  she  found  that  her  pursuers  did  not  know  in 
which  direction  to  proceed.  She  remained  stationary,  until 
the  ark  had  pulled  in  near  the  encampment,  as  has  been  re* 
lated  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  when  she  resumed  the  pad- 
dle, and  with  cautious  strokes  made  the  best  of  her  way  to- 
wards the  western  shore.  In  order  to  avoid  her  pursuers, 
however,  who,  she  rightly  suspected,  would  soon  be  rowing 
along  that  shore  themselves,  the  head  of  the  canoe  was 
pointed  so  far  north,  as  to  bring  her  to  land  on  a  point  that 
thrust  itself  into  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  league 
from  the  outlet.  Nor  was  this  altogether  the  result  of  a  de> 
sire  to  escape ;  for,  feeble-minded  as  she  was,  Hetty  Hutter 
had  a  good  deal  of  that  instinctive  caution,  which  so  often 
keeps  those  whom  God  has  thus  visited  from  harm.  She 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  canoes 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  long  (ami* 
iiarity  with  the  lake  had  suggested  one  of  the  simplest  expe- 
dients, by  which  this  great  object  could  be  rendered  com* 
patible  with  her  own  purpose. 

The  point  in  question,  was  the  first  projection  that  ofiered 
on  that  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  canoe,  if  set  adrift  with  a 
southerly  air,  would  float  clear  of  the  land  ;  and  where  it 
would  be  no  great  violation  of  probabilities  to  suppose  it 
plight  even  hit  the  castle ;  the  latter  lying  above  it,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  wind.  Such  then  was  Hetty's  in- 
tention ;  and  she  landed  on  the  extremity  of  the  gravelly 
point,  beneath  an  overhanging  oak,  with  the  express  intett- 
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tioa  of  shoving  the  canoe  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  that  it 
might  drift  up  towards  her  father's  insulated  abode.  She 
knew,  too,  from  the  logs  that  occasionally  floated  about  the 
lake,  that  did  it  miss  the  castle,  and  its  appendages,  that  the 
wind  would  be  likely  to  change  before  the  canoe  could  reach 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  that  Deerslayer 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  regainmg  it,  in  the  morning, 
when  no  doubt  he  would  be  earnestly  sweeping  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  whole  of  its  wooded  shores,  with  the 
glass.  In  all  this,  too,  Hetty  was  less  governed  by  any 
chain  of  reasoning,  than  by  her  habits  ;  the  latter  often  sup- 
plying the  defects  of  mind,  in  human  beings,  as  they  per- 
form the  same  office  for  animals  of  the  inferior  classes. 

The  girl  was  quite  an  hour  finding  her  way  to  the  point ; 
the  distance  and  the  obscurity  equally  detaining  her ;  but 
she  was  no  sooner  on  the  gravelly  beach,  than  she  prepared 
to  set  the  canoe  adrift,  in  the  manner  mentioned.  While  in 
the  act  of  pushing  it  from  her,  she  heard  low  voices,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  among  the  trees  behind  her.  Startled 
at  this  unexpected  danger,  Hetty  was  on  the  point  of  spring- 
ing into  the  canoe  again,  in  order  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
when  she  thought  she  recognized  the  tones  of  Judith's  melo- 
dious voice.  Bending  forward,  so  as  to  catch  the  sounds 
more  directly,  they  evidently  came  from  the  water;  and 
then  she  understood  that  the  ark  was  approaching  from  the 
south,  and  so  close  in  with  the  western  shore,  as  necessarily 
to  cause  it  to  pass  the  point,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot 
where  she  stood.  Here,  then,  was  all  she  could  desire ;  the 
canoe  was  shoved  off  into  the  lake,  leaving  its  late  occupant 
alone  on  the  narrow  strand. 

When  this  act  of  self-devotion  was  performed,  Hetty  did 
not  retire.  The  foliage  of  the  overhanging  trees  and  bushes 
would  have  almost  concealed  her  person,  had  there  been 
light ;  but  in  that  obscurity,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  object  thus  shaded,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 
Flight,  too,  was  perfectly  eeusy,  as  twenty  steps  would  effectu- 
ally bury  her  in  the  forest.  She  remained,  therefore,  watch- 
ing with  intense  anxiety,  the  result  of  her  expedient,  intend- 
ing to  call  the  attention  of  the  others  to  the  canoe,  with  her 
voice,  should  they  appear  to  pass  without  observing  it.  The 
ark  approached  under  its  sail,  again ;  Deerslayer  standing 
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m  ita  bow,  with  Judith  near  him,  and  the  Delavafe  at  the 
hehn.  It  would  Mem  that,  in  the  bay  beiow,  it  had  gol  too 
close  U>  the  shore,  in  the  lingering  hope  of  intercepting  Hetty ; 
for,  as  it  came  nearer,  the  latter  distinctly  heanl  the  direo- 
tiona  that  the  young  man  forward,  gave  to  his  companion^ 
in  order  to  clear  the  pwaL 

*^  Lay  her  head  more  off  the  shore,  Delaware,"  said  Deer- 
slayer,  for  the  third  time,  speaking  in  English,  that  his  fiiir 
companion  might  understand  his  words;  ^May  her  head 
well  off  shore.  We  have  got  embayed  here,  and  needs  keq» 
the  mast  clear  of  the  trees.    Judith,  there 's  a  canoe  P* 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  great  earnestness,  and 
Deerslayer's  hand  was  on  his  rifle,  ere  they  were  fairiy  out 
of  his  mouth.  But  the  truth  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
^ick-witted  girl,  and  she  instantly  told  her  companion  that 
tiie  boat  muMt  be  that  in  which  her  sister  had  fled. 

^  Keep  the  scow  straight,  Delaware ;  steer  as  straight  as 
your  bullet  flies  when  sent  ag'in  a  buck ;  there, — I  have  it." 

The  canoe  was  seized,  and  immediately  secured  again  to 
the  side  of  the  ark.  At  the  next  moment  the  sail  was  low- 
ered,  and  the  motion  of  the  ark  arrested,  by  means  of  the 
oars. 

^*  Hetty !"  called  out  Judith,  conl^rn,  even  ai^tion 
betraying  itself  in  her  tones ;  ^*  are  you  within  hearing,  sis- 
ter-—for  God's  sake  answer,  and  let  me  hear  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  again !  Hetty !— -dear  Hetty." 

"  I  'm  here,  Judith —  here,  on  the  shore,  where  it  will  be 
useless  to  follow  me ;  as  I  will  hide  in  the  woods." 

"Oh I  Hetty,  what  is 't  you  do  !  Remember  H is  drawing 
near  midnight,  and  that  the  woods  are  filled  with  savages 
and  wild  b^ts  1" 

"  Neither  will  harm  a  poor  half-witted  girl,  Judith.  God 
is  as  much  with  me,  here,  as  he  would  be  in  the  ark,  or  in 
the  hut.  I  am  going  to  help  my  father,  and  poor  Hurry 
Harry ;  who  will  be  tortured  and  slain,  unless  some  one 
caares  for  them." 

-  "We  all  care  for  them,  and  intend  to-morrow  to  send 
them  a  flag  of  truce,  to  buy  their  ransom.  Come  back  then, 
nster ;  trust  to  us,  who  have  better  heads  than  you,  and  who 
will  do  all  WQ  can  for  father." 

ui  know  your  head  is  better  than  mine,  Judith,  for  mioa 
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is  very  weak,  to  be  sure ;  but,  I  must  go  to  father  and  poor 
Hurry.  Do  you  and  Deerslayer  keep  the  castle,  sister: 
leave  me  in  the  hands  of  Grod." 

'^  God  is  with  us  all,  Hetty — ^in  the  castle,  or  on  the  shore 
—father  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  it  is  sinful  not  to  trust  to 
his  goodness.  You  can  do  nothing  in  the  dark ;  will  lose 
your  way  ia  the  forest,  and  perish  for  want  of  food." 

*^  God  will  not  let  that  happen  to  a  poor  child  that  goes 
to  serve  her  father,  sister.  I  must  try  and  find  the  sa- 
vages." 

**Come  back,  for  this  night  only;  in  the  morning,  we 
will  put  you  ashore,  and  leave  you  to  do  as  you  may  think 
right." 

<'  Tou  say  so,  Judith,  and  you  think  so ;  but  you  would 
not.  Your  heart  would  soflen,  and  you  'd  see  tomahawks 
and  scalping-knives  in  the  air.  Besides,  I  've  got  a  thing  to 
tell  the  Indian  chief^  that  will  answer  all  our  wishes ;  and 
I  *m  afraid  I  may  forget  it,  if  I  don't  tell  it  to  him  at  once. 
You  'U  see  that  he  will  let  father  go,  as  soon  as  he  hears 
it !" 

"  Poor  Hetty !  What  can  you  say  to  a  ferocious  savage, 
that  will  be  likely  to  change  his  bloody  purpose !" 

"  That  which  will  frighten  him,  and  make  him  let  father 
go,"  returned  the  simple-minded  girl,  positively.  *'  You  '11 
&ee,  sister ;  you  '11  see,  how  soon  it  will  bring  hihi  to,  like  a 
gentle  child !" 

"  Will  you  tell  inc,  Hetty,  what  you  intend  to  say  V* 
asked  Deerslayer ;  '^  I  know  the  savages  well,  and  can  form 
some  idee  how  far  fair  words  will  be  likely,  or  not,  to  work 
on  their  bloody  natur's.  If  it 's  not  suited  to  the  gifls  of  a 
red-skin,  't  will  be  of  no  use ;  for  reason  goes  by  gifls,  as 
well  as  conduct." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Hetty,  dropping  her  voice  to  a 
low,  confidential  tone ;  for  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  ark,  permitted  her  to  do  this,  and  still  to  be 
heard.  "  Well,  then,  Deerslayer,  as  you  seem  a  good  and 
honest  young  man,  I  will  tell  you,  I  mean  not  to  say  a 
word  to  any  of  the  savages,  until  I  get  face  to  face  with  their 
head  chief,  let  them  plague  me  with  as  many  questions  as 
they  please ;  no — I  '11  answer  none  of  them,  unless  it  be  to 
tell  *liem  to  lead  me  to  their  wisest  man.    Then,  DeerslayeTt 
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I  *ll  tell  him  that  3od  will  not  forgive  murder,  and  thefts 
and  that  if  fathe\  and  Hurry  did  go  ailer  the  scalps  of  thm 
Iroquois,  he  musv  return  good  for  evil,  for  so  the  Bible  com 
mands,  else  he  Will  go  into  everlasting  punishment.  When 
he  hears  this,  and  feels  it  to  be  true,  as  feel  it  he  must ;  how 
long  will  it  be  before  he  sends  father,  and  Hurry,  and  me, 
to  the  shore,  opposite  the  castle  ;  telling  us  all  three  to  go 
our  way  in  peace  1" 

The  last  question  was  put  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  and 
then  the  simple*minded  girl  laughed  at  the  impression  she 
never  doubted  that  her  project  had  made  on  her  auditors. 
Deerslayer  was  dumb-founded  at  this  proof  of  guileless  fee- 
bleness of  mind  ;  but  Judith  had  suddenly  bethought  her  of  a 
means  of  counteracting  this  wild  project,  by  acting  on  the 
very  feelings  that  had  given  it  birth.  Without  adverting  to 
the  closing  question,  or  the  laugh,  therefore,  she  hurriedly 
called  to  her  sister  by  name,  as  one  suddenly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  what  she  had  to  say.  But  no  answer 
was  given  to  the  call. 

By  the  snapping  of  twigs,  and  the  rustling  of  leaves,  Hetty 
had  evidently  quitted  the  shore,  and  was  already  burying 
herself  in  the  forest.  To  follow  would  have  been  bootless, 
since  the  darkness,  as  well  as  the  dense  cover  that  the  woods 
everywhere  ailbrded,  would  have  rendered  her  capture  next 
to  impossil)le ;  and  there  was  also  the  never-ceasing  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Afler  a  short  and 
melancholy  discussion,  therefore,  the  sail  was  again  set,  and 
the  ark  pursued  its  course  towards  its  habitual  moorings ; 
Deerslayer  silently  felicitating  himself  on  the  recovery  ol 
the  canoe,  and  brooding  over  his  plans  for  the  morrow.  The 
wind  rose  as  the  party  quitted  the  point,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  they  reached  the  castle.  Here  all  was  found,  as  it  had 
been  lefl ;  and  the  reverse  of  the  ceremonies  had  to  be  taken, 
in  entering  the  building,  that  had  been  used  on  quitting  it. 
Judith  occupied  a  solitary  bed  that  night,  bedewing  the  pil- 
low with  her  tears,  as  she  thought  of  the  innocent  and  hith- 
erto neglected  creature,  who  had  been  her  companion,  from 
childhood,  and  bitter  regrets  came  over  her  mind,  from 
more  causes  than  one,  as  the  weary  hours  passed  away, 
making  >t  nearly  morning  before  she  lost  her  recollection  in 
•leep.     Deerslayer  and  the  Delaware  took  their  rest  in  the 
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turky  where  we  shall  leave  them  enjoying  the  deep  sleep  of 
the  honest,  the  healthful  and  fearless,  to  return  to  the  girl 
we  have  last  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

When  Hetty  left  the  shore,  she  took  her  way  unhesitat^ 
ingly  into  the  woods,  with  a  nervous  apprehension  of  being 
followed.  Luckily,  this  course  was  the  best  she  could  have 
hit  on  to  effect  her  own  purpose,  since  it  was  the  only  one 
that  led  her  from  the  point.  The  night  was  so  intensely 
dark,  beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  her  progress 
was  very  slow,  and  the  direction  she  went  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  after  the  first  few  yards.  The  formation  of 
the  ground,  however,  did  not  permit  her  to  deviate  far  from 
the  line  in  which  she  desired  to  proceed.  On  one  hand,  it 
was  soon  bounded  by  the  acclivity  of  the  hill ;  while  the  lake, 
on  the  other,  served  as  a  guide.  For  two  hours  did  this 
single-hearted  and  simple-minded  girl  toil  through  the  mazes 
of  the  forest ;  sometimes  finding  herself  on  the  brow  of 
the  bank  that  bounded  the  water,  and  at  others  struggling 
up  an  ascent  that  warned  her  to  go  no  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion, since  it  necessarily  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
on  which  she  wished  to  proceed.  Her  feet  often  slid  from 
beneath  her,  and  she  got  many  falls,  though  none  to  do  her 
injury ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned,  she  had 
become  so  weary  as  to  want  strength  to  go  any  farther. 
Rest  was  indispensable ;  and  she  set  about  preparing  a  bed, 
with  the  readiness  and  coolness  of  one  to  whom  the  wilder- 
ness presented  no  unnecessary  terrors.  She  knew  that  wild 
beasts  roamed  through  all  the  adjacent  forest,  but  animals 
that  preyed  on  the  human  species  were  rare,  and  of  danger- 
ous serpents  there  were  literally  none.  These  facts  had  teen 
taught  her  by  her  father;  and  whatever  her  feeble  mind 
received  at  all,  it  received  so  confidingly  as  to  leave  her  no 
uneasiness  from  any  doubts,  or  scepticism.  To  her  the 
sublimity  of  the  solitude  in  which  she  was  placed,  was 
soothing,  rather  than  appalling ;  and  she  gathered  a  bed  of 
leaves,  with  as  much  indifterence  to  the  circumstances  that 
would  have  driven  the  thoughts  of  sleep  entirely  from  the 
minds  of  most  of  her  sex,  as  if  she  had  been  preparing  her 
place  of  nightly  rest,  beneath  the  paternal  roof. 

As  soon  as  Hetty  had  collected  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  dried  leaves  to  protect  her  person  from  the  damps  of  the 
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ground,  she  kneeled  beside  the  humble  pile,  clasped  kei 
raised  hands  in  an  attitude  of  deep  devotion,  and  in  a  sofl, 
low,  but  audible  voice,  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer.  This 
was  followed  by  those  simple  and  devout  verses,  so  familiar 
to  children,  in  which  she  recommended  her  soul  to  Giod, 
should  it  be  called  away  to  another  state  of  existence,  ere 
the  return  of  morning.  This  duty  done,  she  lay  down  and 
disposed  herself  to  sleep.  The  attire  of  the  giri,  though 
suited  to  the  season,  was  sufficiently  warm  for  all  ordinary 
purposes ;  but  the  forest  is  ever  cool,  and  the  nights  of  that 
elevated  region  of  country,  have  always  a  freshness  about 
them,  that  renders  clothing  more  necessary  than  is  commonly 
the  case  in  the  summers  of  a  low  latitude.  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  Hetty,  who  had  brought  with  her  a  coarse  heavy 
mantle,  which,  when  laid  over  her  body,  answered  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  a  blanket.  Thus  protected,  she  dropped 
asleep,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  tranquilly  as  if  watched  over  by 
the  guardian  care  of  that  mother,  who  had  so  recently  been 
taken  from  her  for  ever — afibrding,  in  this  particular,  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  her  own  humble  couch,  and 
the  sle^less  pillow  of  her  sister. 

Hour  passed  ailer  hour,  in  a  tranquillity  as  undisturbed 
and  a  rest  as  sweet,  as  if  angels,  expressly  commissioned 
for  that  object,  watched  around  the  bed  of  Hetty  Hutter. 
Not  once  did  her  soft  eyes  open,  until  the  grey  of  the  dawn 
came  struggling  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  falling  on 
their  Uds,  and,  united  to  the  freshness  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing* giving  the  usual  summons  to  awake.  Ordinarily,  Hetty 
was  up  ere  the  rays  of  the  sun  tipped  the  summits  of  the 
mountains ;  but  on  this  occasion  her  fatigue  had  been  sc 
great,  and  her  rest  was  so  profound,  that  the  customary 
warnings  failed  of  their  efiect.  The  girl  murmured  in  her 
sleep,  threw  an  arm  forward,  smiled  as  gently  as  an  infant 
in  its  cradle,  but  still  slumbered.  In  making  this  uncon- 
scious gesture,  her  hand  fell  on  some  object  that  was  warm, 
and,  m  the  half  unconscious  state  in  which  she  lay,  she 
connected  the  circumstance  with  her  habits.  At  the  next 
moment,  a  rude  attack  was  made  on  her  side,  as  if  a  root- 
mg  animal  were  thrusting  its  snout  beneath,  with  a  desire 
to  force  ber  position ;  and  then,  uttering  the  name  of  "  Ju- 
dith,**  she  awoke.    As  the  startled  girl  arose  to  a  sittiiig 
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attitude,  she  perceived  that  some  dark  object  sprang  from 
her,  scattering  the  leaves  and  snapping  the  fallen  twigs  in 
its  haste.  Opening  her  eyes,  and  recovering  from  the  first 
confusion  and  astonishment  of  her  situation,  Hetty  per- 
ceived a  cub,  of  the  common  American  brown  bear,  balanc- 
ing itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  still  looking  towards  her 
as  if  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  itself  near 
her  person  again.  The  first  impulse  of  Hetty,  who  had 
been  mistress  of  several  of  these  cubs,  was  to  run  and  seize 
the  little  creature  as  a  prize,  but  a  loud  growl  warned  her 
of  the  danger  of  such  a  procedure.  Recoiling  a  few  steps, 
the  girl  looked  hurriedly  round,  and  perceived  the  dam,  watch- 
ing her  movements,  with  fiery  eyes,  at  no  great  distance. 
A  hollow  tree,  that  had  once  been  the  home  of  bees,  hav- 
ing recently  fallen,  the  mother,  with  two  more  cubs,  waa 
feasting  on  the  dainty  food  that  this  accident  had  placed 
within  her  reach ;  wblle  the  first  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
situation  of  its  truant  and  reckless  young. 

It  would  exceed  all  the  means  of  human  knowledge  to 
pretend  to  analyze  the  influences  that  govern  the  acts  of  the 
lower  animals.  On  this  occasion,  the  dam,  though  prover- 
bially fierce  when  its  young  is  thought  to  be  in  danger, 
manifested  no  intention  to  attack  the  girl.  It  quitted  the 
honey,  and  advanced  to  a  place  within  twenty  feet  of  her, 
where  it  raised  itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  balanced  its 
body  in  a  sort  of  angry,  growling  discontent,  but  approach- 
ed no  nearer.  Happily,  Hetty  did  not  fly.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  not  without  terror,  she  knelt  with  her  fiice 
towards  the  animal,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted 
eyes,  repeated  the  prayer  of  the  previous  night.  This  act 
of  devotion  was  not  the  result  of  alarm ;  but  it  was  a  duty 
she  never  neglected  to  perform  ere  she  slept,  and  when  tli^ 
return  of  consciousness  awoke  her  to  the  business  of  the 
day.  As  the  girl  arose  from  her  knees,  the  bear  dropped 
on  its  feet  again,  and  collecting  its  cubs  around  her,  per- 
mitted them  to  draw  their  natural  sustenance.  Hetty  was 
delighted  with  this  proof  of  tenderness  in  an  animal  that 
has  but  a  very  indiflerent  reputation  for  the  gentler  feelings ; 
and  as  a  cub  would  quit  its  mother  to  frisk  and  leap  about 
in  wantonness,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  again  to  catch  it  up 
in  her  arms  and  play  with  it*    But  ^dnaonislied  by  m 
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giawl,  she  had  jetf-oominaad  sufficioat  not  to  put  tbb  dui* 
gBious  pioject  in  execution;  and,  recollecting  her  enand 
among  the  hilb,  she  tore  herself  away  from  the  group,  and 
proceeded  on  her  course,  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  of 
which  she  now  caught  glimpses  again  throueh  the  tiees. 
To  her  surprise,  though  not  to  her  alarm,  the  fiuaiily  of 
bears  arose  and  follow^  her  steps,  keeping  a  short  distance 
behind  her;  apparently  watching  every  movement,  as  if 
Uiey  had  a  near  interest  in  all  she  did. 

In  this  manner,  escorted  by  the  dam  and  cubs,  the  girl 
proceeded  nearly  a  mile,  thrice  the  distance  she  had  been  able 
to  a/chieve  in  the  darkness,  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
She  then  reached  a  brook  that  had  dug  a  channel  for  itself 
into  the  earth,  and  went  brawling  into  the  lake,  between 
steep  and  high  banks,  covered  with  trees.  Here,  Hetty  per- 
fervned  her  ablutions ;  then  drinking  of  the  pure  mountain- 
WBter,  she  went  her  way,  refreshed  and  lighter  of  heart, 
still  attended  by  her  singular  companions.  Her  course  now 
by  along  a  broad  and  nearly  level  terrace,  which  stretched 
£eom  the  top  of  the  bank  that  bounded  the  water,  to  a  low 
acclivity  that  rose  to  &  second  and  irregular  platform  above. 
This  was  at  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  mountains  ran 
obliquely,  fcnrming  the  commencement  of  a  plain  that  spread 
between  the  hills,  southward  of  the  sheet  of  wator.  Hetty 
knew,  by  this  circumstance,  that  she  was  getting  near  to 
the  encan^Mnent,  and  had  she  not,  the  bears  would  have 

flven  her  warning  of  the  vicinity  of  human  b^nga.  Snu^ 
ng  the  air,  the  dam  refused  to  follow  any  further,  thoi^h 
the  girl  looked  back  and  invited  her  to  come  by  childish 
signs,  and  even  by  direct  appeals  made  in  her  own  sweet 
voice.  It  was  while  making  her  way  slowly  throngh  some 
bushes,  in  this  manner,  with  averted  face  and  eyes  riveted 
on  the  immovable  animals,  that  the  girl  suddenly  found  he. 
steps  arrested  by  a  human  hand,  that  was  laid  lightly  on 
her  shoulder. 

"  Where  go?"  said  a  soft  female  voice,  speaking  hurried- 
ly, and  in  concern.  "  Indian-^red-man— savage*— wicked 
warrior — that-a-way." 

This  unexpected  salutation  alarmed  the  girl  no  more  than 
the  presence  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  woods.    It  took 

liar  a  linle  by  surprise,  it  is  true^  but  she  was  in  c^  pnenmiifi 
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ivr^ared  ibr  some  such  meeting  f  and  the  creature  whe 
stopped  her^  was  as  little  likely  to  excite  tenor  as  any  who 
erer  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  Indian.  It  was  a  girl,  not 
much  older  than  herself,  whose  smile  was  sunny  as  Ju- 
dith's in  her  brightest  moments,  whose  voice  was  mdody 
itself,  and  whose  accents  and  manner  had  all  the  rebuked 
gentleness  that  characterizes  the  sex  among  a  people  who 
habitually  treat  their  women  as  the  attendants  and  senritors 
of  the  warriors.  Beauty  among  the  women  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Amencans,  befiM-e  they  have  become  exposed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  wives  and  nv^bers,  is  by  no  means  uncommon^  In 
this  particular,  the  original  owners  of  the  country  were  not 
unlike  their  more  civilized  successors ;  nature  appearing  to 
have  bestowed  that  delicacy  of  mien  and  outline  that  forms 
so  great  a  charm  in  the  youthful  female,  but  of  which  they 
are  so  early  deprived ;  and  that  too,  as  much  by  the  habits 
of  domestic  life,  as  from  any  other  cause. 

The  girl  who  had  so  suddenly  arrested  the  steps  of  Betty, 
was  dr^sed  in  a  calico  mantle,  that  efi^tually  protected  all 
the  upper  part  of  her  person,  while  a  short  petticoat  of  blue 
cloth  edged  with  gold  lace,  that  fell  no  lower  than  her  knees, 
leggings  of  the  same,  and  moccasins  of  deer-skin,  completed 
her  attire.  Her  hair  fell  in  long  dark  braids  down  her 
shoulders  and  back,  and  was  parted  above  a  low  smooth 
Ibrehead,  in  a  way  to  soilen  the  expression  of  eyes  that  were 
lull  <^  archness  and  natural  feeling.  Her  face  was  oval, 
widi  delicate  features ;  the  teeth  were  even  and  white,  while 
the  mouth  expressed  a  melancholy  tenderness,  as  if  it  wore 
this  peculiar  meaning  in  intuitive  perception  of  the  fete  of 
a  being  who  was  doomed  from  birth  to  endure  a  woman's 
sufferings,  relieved  by  a  woman's  affections.  Her  voice,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  was  sofl  'as  the  sighing  of  the 
ni^t  aur,^  a  characteristic  of  the  females  of  her  race,  but 
wUch  was  so  conspicuous  in  herself  as  to  have  |»rocured  €ar 
her  the  name  of  Wah-ta  I-Wah ;  which  rendered  into  ESup 
^ish  means  Hist-oh!-Hist. 

In  a  word,  this  was  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgook;  who 
having  succeeded  in  lulling  their  suspicions,  was  permitted 
to  wander  around  the  encampment  of  her  captors.  This 
indulgenoe  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  th* 
ird-man,  who  well  knew,  moreover,  that  her  trml  CQUld  }i(iy9 
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been  followed,  in  the  event  of  flight.  It  will  also  be 
bered  that  the  Iroquois,  or  Hurons,  as  it  would  be  better  to 
call  them,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  faer 
lover ;  a  fact,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  know  herself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  manifested  the  most  self-pos- 
session at  this  unexpected  meeting ;  the  pale-face,  or  the  red- 
girl.  But,  though  a  little  surpri^,  Wah-ta  !-Wah  was  the 
most  willing  to  speak,  and  far  the  readier  in  foreseeing  ccm- 
sequences,  as  well  as  in  devising  means  to  avert  them.  Her 
father,  during  her  childhood,  had  been  much  employed  as  a 
warrior,  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony ;  and  dwelling  for 
several  years  near  the  forts,  she  had  caught  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue,  which  she  spoke,  in  the  usual,  abbrevi- 
ated manner  of  an  Indian,  but  fluently,  and  without  any  of 
the  ordinary  reluctance  of  her  people. 

*< Where  go?"  repeated  Wah-ta !-Wah,  returning  the 
smile  of  Hetty,  in  her  own  gentle,  winning  manner ;  **  wicked 
warrior,  that-a-way— ^o(n{  warrior,  far  off." 

**  What's  your  name?"  asked  Hetty,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child. 

**  Wah*ta!-Wah.  I  no  Mingo— good  Delaware — ^Yengeese 
friend.  Mingo  very  cruel,  and  love  scalp,  for  blood— Selft- 
ware  love  him,  for  honour.     Come  here,  where  no  eyes." 

Wah-ta  !-Wah  now  led  her  companion  towards  the  lake, 
descending  the  bank  so  as  to  place  its  overhanging  trees  and 
bushes  between  them  and  any  probable  observers ;  nor  did 
she 'stop  until  they  were  both  seated,  side  by  skle,  on  a 
ftUen  log,  one  end  of  which  actually  lay  buried  in  the 
water. 

**  Why  you  come  for?"  the  young  Indian  then  eagerly 
inquired ;  **  where  you  come  from  ?" 

Hetty  told  her  tale  in  her  own  simple  and  truth-loving 
manner.  She  explained  the  situation  of  her  father,  and 
stated  her  desire  to  serve  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  his 
release. 

**  Why  your  fader  come  to  Mingo  camp  in  night  ?"  asked 
the  Indian  girl,  with  a  directness,  which,  if  not  borrowed 
fiom  the  dlwr,  partook  largely  of  its  sincerity.  "  He  know 
it  war*time,  and  he  no  boy — ^he  no  want  beard — no  want  to 
be  told  Iro<|uoi8  carry  tomahawk,  and  knife,  and  rifle.  Why 
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oe  come  night  time,  seize  me  by  Iiair,and  try  to  scalp  Dela^ 
ware  girl  ?" 

**  You !''  said  Hetty,  almost  sickening  with  horror ;  <^  did 
he  seize  you — did  he  try  to  scalp  you  ?" 

"Why  no?  Delaware  scalp  sell  for  much  as  Mingo 
scalp.  Governor  no  tell  difierence.  Wicked  t'ing  for  pale- 
face to  scalp.  No  his  gifts,  as  the  good  Deerslayer  alway 
tell  me." 

"  And  do  you  know  the  Deerslayer  ?"  said  Hetty,  colour* 
ing  with  delight  and  surprise,  forgetting  her  regrets  at  the 
moment,  in  the  influence  of  this  new  feeling.  "  I  know  him, 
too.  He  is  now  in  the  ark,  with  Judith,  and  a  Delaware, 
who  is  called  the  Big  Serpent.  A  bold  and  handsome  war- 
rior is  this  Serpent,  too  1" 

Spite  of  the  rich  deep  colour  that  nature  had  bestowed  on 
the  Indian  beauty,  the  tell-tale  blood  deepened  on  her 
cheeks,  until  the  blush  gave  new  animation  and  intelligence 
to  her  jet-black  eyes.  Raising  a  finger  in  an  attitude  of 
warning,  she  dropped  her  voice,  already  so  sofl  and  sweet, 
nearly  to  a  whisper,  as  she  continued  the  discourse. 

"  Chingachgook  1"  returned  the  Delaware  girl,  sighing  out 
the  harsh  name,  in  sounds  so  soflly  guttural,  as  to  cause  it 
to  reach  the  ear  in  melody.  '^  His  father,  Uncas — great  chief 
of  the  Mahicanni — next  to  old  Tamenund  I  More  as  war- 
rior, not  so  much  grey  hair,  and  less  at  council-fire.  You 
know  Serpent  ?" 

'<  He  joined  us  last  evening,  and  was  in  the  ark  with  me, 
for  two  or  three  hours  before  I  lefl  it.  I  'm  afraid.  Hist — ^^ 
Hetty  could  not  pronounce  the  Indian  name  of  her  new 
friend,  but  having  heard  Deerslayer  give  her  this  familiar 
appellation,  she  used  it,  without  any  of  the  ceremony  of 
civilized  life ;  "  I  'm  afraid.  Hist,  he  has  come  afler  scalps, 
as  well  as  my  poor  father  and  Hurry  Harry  1" 

"  Why  he  should'n't,  ha  1  Chingachgook  red  warrior, 
very  red — scalp  make  his  honour — be  sure  he  take  him." 

"  Then,"  said  Hetty,  earnestly,  "  he  will  be  as  wicked  as 
any  other.  God  will  not  pardon  in  a  red-man,  what  he  will 
not  pardon  in  a  white  man." 

"  No  true,"  returned  the  Delaware  girl,  with  a  warmth, 
that  nearly  amounted  to  passion ;  *'  no  true,  I  tell  you  I 
The  Manitou  smile  and  please  when  he  see  young  warrior 
15* 
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come  back  from  the  war-path,  with  two,  ten,  hundred  aealp 
on  a  pole!  Chingachgook  father  take  scalp,  grandfather  taloa 
acalp— ail  old  o£ef  take  scalp ;  and  Chingachgook  take  aa 
many  scalp  as  he  can  carry,  himself  I" 

**  Then,  Hist,  his  sleep,  of  nights,  must  be  terrible  to  think 
of!    No  one  can  be  cruel,  and  hope  to  be  foigiYen.** 

^No  cruel— plenty  foi^ven,'*  returned  Wah«ta!-Wah, 
stamping  her  little  foot  on  the  stony  strand,  and  shaking  her 
head  in  a  way  to  show  how  completely  feminine  feding,  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  had  gotten  the  better  of  feminine  feeling 
in  another.  ^1  tell  you,  Serpent  brave;  he  go  home,  this 
time,  with  four,  yes,  two  scalp." 

■*  And  is  that  his  errand,  heret  Did  he  reaHy  come  all 
this  distance,  across  mountains,  and  valley,  rivers  and 
lakes,  to  tommit  his  fellow-creatures,  and  do  so  wicked  a 
thing?'* 

This  questioB  at  once  appeased  the  growing  ire  of  the 
half-<^nded  Indian  beauty.  It  completely  got  the  better  of 
the  prejudices  of  education,  and  turned  all  her  though  to  a 
gentler  and  more  feminine  channel.  At  first,  she  looked 
around  her,  su^iciously,  as  if  distrusting  eaves-droppers ; 
then  she  gazed  wistfully  into  the  face  of  her  attentive  com- 
panion ;  after  which  this  exhilntion  of  girlish  coquetry  and 
womanly  feeling,  terminated  by  h^  covering  her  fece  with 
both  her  hfluids,  and  laughing  in  a  strain  that  might  well  be 
termed  the  melody  of  the  woods.  Dread  of  discovery,  how* 
ever,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  naiee  exhibiti«Mi  of  feeling,  and 
removing  her  hands,  this  creature  of  impulses  gazed  again 
wistfully  into  the  face  of  her  companion,  as  if  inquiring  how 
far  she  might  trust  a  stranger  with  her  secret.  Although 
Hetty  had  no  daim  to  her  sister's  extraordinary  beaut^^ 
many  thought  her  countenance  the  most  winning  of  the  two. 
It  expressed  all  the  undisguised  sincerity  of  her  character, 
and  it  was  totally  free  from  any  of  the  unpleasant  physical 
accompaniments,  that  so  frequently  attend  mental  imbecility. 
It  is  true  that  one  accustomed  to  closer  observation  than 
common,  might  have  detected  the  proofs  of  her  feebleness 
of  intellect  in  the  language  of  her  sometimes  vacant  eyes, 
but  they  were  signs  that  attracted  sympathy  by  their  totai 
want  of  guile,  rather  than  any  other  feeling.  The  eflfect  on 
Hiat,  to  use  the  English  and  more  familiar  translation  of  tho 
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OAme,  was  &yourable ;  and  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  tender- 
nessy  she  threw  her  arms  around  Hetty,  and  embraced  her 
with  an  outpouring  emotion,  so  natural,  that  it  was  only 
equalled  by  its  warmth. 

*<  You  good,'*  whispered  the  young  Indian ;  **  you  good, 
I  know ;  it  so  long  since  Wah-ta  I-Wah  have  a  friend — a 
sister — any  body  to  speak  her  heart  to !  you  Hist  friend; 
don't  I  say  trut'  T 

"  I  never  had  a  friend,"  answered  Hetty,  returning  the 
warm  embrace  with  unfeigned  earnestness ;  ''  I  've  a  sister, 
but  no  friend.  Judith  loves  me,  and  I  love  Judith ;  but 
that 's  natural,  and  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Bible ;  but  I 
shotdd  like  to  have  sl  friend  /  I  '11  be  your  friend,  with  all 
my  heart ;  for  I  like  your  voice,  and  your  smile,  and  your 
way  of  thinking  in  every  thing,  except  about  the  scalps 

**  No  t'ink  more  of  him — no  say  more  of  scalp,"  inter- 
rupted Hist,  soothingly ;  "  you  pale-face,  I  red-skin ;  we 
bring  up  difierent  fashion.  Deerslayer  and  Chingachgook 
great  friend,  and  no  the  same  colour ,'  Hist  and — what  your 
name,  pretty  pale-face  1" 

"  I  am  called  Hetty,  though  when  they  spell  the  name  in 
the  Bible,  they  always  spell  it,  Esther." 

"What  that  make?  —  no  good,  no  harm.  No  need  to 
spell  name  at  all.  Moravian  try  to  make  Wah-ta  I-Wah 
spell,  but  no  won't  let  him.  No  good  for  Delaware  girl  to 
know  too  much — know  more  than  warrior  some  time  ;  that 
great  shame.  My  name  Wah-ta  !-Wah — that  say  Hist,  in 
your  tongue ;  you  call  him,  Hist — I  call  him,  Hetty." 

These  preliminaries  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
the  two  girls  began  to  discourse  of  their  several  hopes  and 
projects.  Hetty  made  her  new  friend  more  fully  acqusdnted 
with  her  intentions  in  behalf  of  her  father ;  and,  to  one  in 
the  least  addicted  to  prying  mto  the  afiairs  of  others.  Hist 
would  have  betrayed  her  own  feelings  and  expectations  in 
connection  with  the  young  warrior  of  her  own  tribe.  Enough 
was  revealed  on  both  sides,  however,  to  let  each  party  get  a 
tolerable  insight  into  the  views  of  the  other,  though  enough 
still  remained  in  mental  reservation,  to  give  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers,  with  which  the  interview  io 
cflbct  closed.  As  the  quickest- witted,  I£st,  was  the  first  witir 
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her  intem^tories.  Folding  an  arm  about  the  waist  of 
Hetty,  she  bent  her  head  so  as  to  look  up  playfully  into  th« 
face  of  the  other;  and,  laughing,  as  if  her  meaning  were  to 
be  extracted  from  her  looks,  she  spoke  more  plainly. 

*•  Hetty  got  broder,  as  well  as  fader  ?"  she  said ;  "  why 
no  talk  of  broder,  as  well  as  fader  ?'• 

<*  I  have  no  brother.  Hist.  I  had  one  once,  they  say ;  but 
he  is  dead  many  a  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the  lake,  by  the 
side  of  mother." 

«*  No  got  broder — ^eot  a  young  warrior ;  love  him,  almost 
as  much  as  fader,  eh  i  Very  handsome,  and  brave-looking ; 
fit  to  be  chief,  if  he  good  as  he  9eem  to  be.'' 

<'  It 's  wicked  to  love  any  man  as  well  as  I  love  my  father, 
and  so  I  strive  not  to  do  it,  Hist,"  returned  the  conscientious 
Hetty,  who  knew  not  how  to  conceal  an  emotion  by  an  ap- 
proach to  an  untruth  as  venial  as  an  evasion,  though  powers 
fully  t^pted  by  female  shame  to  err;  ^'though  I  some- 
times think  wickedness  will  get  the  better  of  me,  if  Hurry 
comes  so  oflen  to  the  lake.  I  miui  tell  you  the  truth,  dear 
Hist,  because  you  ask  me ;  but  I  should  fall  down  and  die 
in  the  woods,  if  he  knew  it !" 

**  Why  he  no  ask  you,  himself?  Brave  looking — ^why  not 
bold  speaking?  Young  warrior  ought  to  ask  young  girl;  no 
make  young  girl  speak  first.  Mingo  girls  too  shame  for 
thatr 

This  was  said  indignantly,  and  with  the  generous  warmth 
a  young  female  of  spirit  would  be  apt  to  feel,  at  what  she 
deemed  an  invasion  of  her  sex's  most  valued  privil^e.  It 
had  little  influence  on  the  simple-minded,  but  also  just-minded 
Hetty;  who,  though  inherently  feminine  in  all  her  impulses, 
was  much  more  alive  to  the  workings  of  her  own  heart,  than 
to  any  of  the  usages  with  which  convention  has  protected 
the  sensitiveness  of  her  sex. 

"  Ask  me  what  7"  the  startled  girl  demanded,  with  a  sud- 
denness that  proved  how  completely  her  fears  had  been 
aroused.  "  Ask  me,  if  I  like  him  as  well  as  I  do  my  own 
father !  Oh !  I  hope  he  will  never  put  such  a  question  to  me^ 
for  I  should  have  to  answer,  and  that  would  kill  me !" 

"  No — ^^no — no  kill,  quite  almost,"  returned  the  other, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Make  blush  come — make 
shame  come,  too;  but  he  no  stay  great  while;  then  fee' 
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Happier  than  ever.  Young  warrior  must  tell  young  girl  he 
want  to  make  wife,  else  never  can  live  in  his  wigwam." 

"  Hurry  don't  want  to  marry  me— nobody  wiU  ever  want 
to  marry  me,  Hist." 

"  How  you  can  know  ?  P'r'aps  every  body  want  to 
marry  you,  and  by-and-bye,  tongue  say  what  heart  feel. 
Why  nobody  want  to  marry  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  fuU-witted,  they  say.  Father  often  tells  me 
this ;  and  so  does  Judith,  sometimes,  when  she  is  vexed ; 
but  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  them,  as  I  did  mother.  She 
said  so  once;  and  then  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break ;  and,  so,  I  know  I  'm  not  full-witted." 

Hist  gazed  at  the  gentle,  simple,  girl,  for  quite  a  mi- 
nute, without  speaking;  when  the  truth  appeared  to  flash 
all  at  once  on  the  mind  of  the  young  Indian  maid.  Pity, 
reverence,  and  tenderness  seemed  struggling  together  in  her 
breast ;  and  then,  rising  suddenly,  she  indicated  a  wish  to 
her  companion  that  she  would  accompany  her  to  the  camp, 
which  was  situated  at  no  great  distance.  This  unexpected 
change,  from  the  precaution  that  Hist  had  previously  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  use,  in  order  to  prevent  being  seen,  to  an 
^pen  exposure  of  the  person  of  her  friend,  arose  from  the 
perfect  conviction  that  no  Indian  would  harm  a  being  whom 
the  Great  Spirit  had  disarmed,  by  depriving  it  of  its  strongest 
defence,  reason.  In  this  respect,  nearly  all  unsophisticated 
nations  resemble  each  other ;  appearing  to  ofier  spontane- 
ously, by  a  feeling  creditable  to  human  nature,  that  protec- 
tion by  their  own  forbearance,  which  has  been  withheld  by 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence.  .  Wah-ta  !-Wah,  in- 
deed, knew  that,  in  many  tribes,  the  mentally  imbecile  and 
ihe  mad,  were  held  in  a  species  of  religious  reverence ;  re- 
£eiving  from  the  untutored  inhabitants  of  the  forest  respect 
and  honours,  instead  of  the  contumely  and  neglect  that  it  is 
their  fortune  to  meet  with,  among  the  more  pretending  and 
sophisticated. 

Hetty  accompanied  her  new  friend  without  apprehension 
or  reluctance.  It  was  her  wish  to  reach  the  camp ;  and, 
sustained  by  her  motives,  she  felt  no  more  concern  for  the 
consequences,  than  did  her  companion  herself,  now  the  latter 
was  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  protection  that  the  pale- 
bee  maiden  carried  with  her.  Still,  as  they  proceeded  slowly 
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al<mg  a  shore  that  was  tangled  with  overhaDging  bashes 
Hetty  continued  the  discourse,  assuming  the  office  of  inter* 
rogating,  which  the  other  had  instantly  dropped,  as  socm  aa 
she  ascertained  the  character  of  the  mind  to  which  her  ques* 
tions  had  been  addressed. 

*•  But  yott  are  not  half-witted,''  said  Hetty ;  '*  and  there  \ 
no  reason  why  the  Serpent  should  not  marry  you." 

**  Hist  prisoner,  and  Mingo  got  large  ear.  No  speak  of 
Chingachgook  when  they  by.  Promise  Hist  that,  good 
Hetty." 

"  I  know— I  know,"  returned  Hetty,  half-whispering,  in 
her  eagerness  to  let  the  other  see  she  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  caution.  *'  I  know — Deerslayer  and  the  Serpent 
mean  to  get  you  away  from  the  Iroquois ;  and  you  wish  oie 
npt  to  tell  the  secret." 

**  How  you  know  ?"  said  Hist,  hastily ;  vexed  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  other  was  not  even  more  feeble-minded  than 
was  actually  the  case.  *^  How  you  know  ?  Better  not  to 
talk  of  any  but  fader  and  Hurry ;  Mingo  understand  ik€U  ; 
he  no  understand  toother.  Promise  you  no  talk  about  what 
you  no  understand." 

**  But  I  do  understand  this,  Hist ;  and  so  I  must  talk  about 
it.  Deerslayer  as  good  as  told  father  all  about  it,  in  my 
presence ;  and,  as  nobody  told  me  not  to  listen,  I  overheard 
it  all,  as  I  did  Hurry  and  father's  discourse  about  the 
scalps." 

"  Very  bad  for  pale-faces  to  talk  about  scalps,  and  very 
bad  for  young  woman  to  hear  over  I  Now  you  love  Hist,  i 
know,  Hetty,  and  so,  among  Indians,  when  love  hardest 
never  talk  most," 

*^  That 's  not  the  way  among  white  people,  who  talk  most 
about  them  they  love  best.  I  suppose  it 's  b^use  I  'm  only 
half-witted  that  I  don't  see  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
difierent  among  red  people." 

'*  That  what  Deerslayer  ^1  their  gift.  One  gift  to  talk ; 
t'other  gift  to  hold  their  tongue.  Hold-toogue  your  gift, 
among  Mingos.  If  Serpent  want  to  see  Hist,  so  do  Hetty 
want  to  see  Hurry.  A  good  girl  never  teU  secret  of  a 
friend." 

Hetty  understood  this  appeal ;  and  sht   promised  the 
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DelaiimTe  girl  not  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of 
Chingachgook,  or  to  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  the  lake. 

«*  Mayhe  he  get  off  Hurry  and  fader,  as  well  as  Hist,  if  let 
him  have  his  way,"  whispered  Wah-ta !- Wah  to  her  com- 
panion, in  a  confiding,  flattering  way,  just  as  they  got  near 
enough  to  the  encampment  to  hear  the  voices  of  several  of 
their  own  sex,  who  were  apparently  occupied  in  the  usual 
toils  of  women  of  their  class.  "  Think  of  that  Hetty,  and  put 
two,  twenty  finger  on  mouth.  No  get  friends  free  without 
Serpent  do  it." 

A  better  expedient  could  not  have  been  adopted,  to  secure 
the  silence  and  discretion  of  Hetty,  than  that  which  was  now 
presented  to  her  mind.  As  the  liberation  of  her  father  and 
the  young  frontier-man  was  the  great  object  of  her  adven- 
ture, she  felt  the  connection  between  it  and  the  services  of 
the  Delaware ;  and  with  an  innocent  laugh,  she  nodded  her 
head,  and  in  the  same  suppressed  manner,  promised  a  due 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  her  friend.  Thus  assured.  Hist 
tarried  no  longer,  but  immediately  and  openly  led  the  way 
into  the  encampment  of  her  captors. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

**The  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  taUe  of  bis  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 
Take  lieed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  beads  that  break  his  law." 


That  the  party  to  which  EGst  compulsorily  belonged  was 
not  one  that  was  regularly  on  the  war-path,  was  evident  by 
the  presence  of  females.  '  It  was  a  small  fragment  of  a 
tribe  that  had  been  hunting  and  fishing  within  the  English 
limits,  where  it  was  found  by  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, and,  after  passing  the  winter  and  spring  by  living  oa 
what  was  strictly  the  property  of  its  enemies,  it  chose  to 
trike  a  hostile  blow  before  it  finally  retired.    There  wm 
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also  deep  Indian  sagacity  in  the  mancsuvie  which  had  lep 
thenvso  far  into  the  territory  of  their  foes.  When  the  nui 
ner  arrived  who  announced  the  breaking  out  of  hostilitiea 
between  the  English  and  French — ^a  struggle  that  was  cer- 
tain to  carry  with  it  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  %vithin  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respective  belligerents — ^Ihis  particular  party 
of  the  Iroquois  were  posted  on  the  shores  of  the  Oneida^  a 
lako  that  lies  some  fifty  miles  nearer  to  their  own  frontier 
than  that  which  is  the  scene  of  our  tale.  To  have  fled  in 
a  direct  line  for  the  Canadas,  would  have  exposed  them  to 
the  dangers  of  a  direct  pursuit ;  and  the  chiefs  had  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  expedient  of  penetrating  deeper  into  a 
region  that  had  now  become  dangerous,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  retire  in  the  rear  of  their  pursuers,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  on  their  trail.  The  presence  of  the  women  had 
induced  the  attempt  at  this  ruse;  the  strength  of  these 
feebler  members  of  the  party  being  unequal  to  the  effi>rt  of 
escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  warriors.  When  the  reader 
remembers  the  vast  extent  of  the  American  wilderness,  at 
that  early  day,  he  will  perceive  that  it  was  possible  for  even 
a  tribe  to  remain  months  undiscovered  in  particular  portions 
of  it ;  nor  was  the  danger  of  encountering  a  foe,  the  usual 
precautions  being  observed,  as  great  in  the  woods,  as  it  is 
on  the  high  seas,  m  a  time  of  active  warfare. 

The  encampment  being  temporary,  it  offered  to  the  eye 
no  more  than  the  rude  protection  of  a  bivouac,  relieved  in 
some  slight  degree  by  the  ingenious  expedients  which 
suggested  themselves  to  the  readiness  of  those  who  passed 
their  lives  amid  similar  scenes.  One  fire,  that  had  been 
kmdled  against  the  roots  of  a  living  oak,  sufficed  for  the 
whole  party ;  the  weather  being  too  mild  to  require  it  for 
any  purpose  but  cooking.  Scattered  around  this  centre  of 
attraction,  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  low  huts — per- 
haps kennels  would  be  a  better  word— into  which  their  dif- 
ferent owners  crept  at  night,  and  which  were  also  intended 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  storm.  These  little  huts  were 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  put  together  with  some  in- 
^luty,  and  they  were  uniformly  topped  with  bark  that  had 
been  stripped  from  fallen  trees  ;  of  which  every  virgin  fores* 
possess  hundreds,  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Of  furniture' 
they  had  next  to  none.    Cooking  utensils  of  the  simplw 
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•ort  were  l3ring  near  the  fire ;  a  few  articles  of  clothing 
were  to  be  seen  in,  or  around  the  huts ;  rifles,  horns,  and 
pouches  leaned  against  the  trees,  or  were  suspended  from 
the  lower  branches ;  and  the  carcases  of  two  or  three  deer 
were  stretched  to  view  on  the  same  natural  shambles. 

As  the  encampment  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood, 
the  eye  could  not  take  in  its  tout  ensemble  at  a  glance ;  but 
hut  afler  hut  started  out  of  the  gloomy  picture,  as  one  gazed 
about  him  in  quest  of  objects.  There  was  no  centre,  unless 
the  fire  might  be  so  considered — no  open  area  where  the 
possessors  of  this  rude  village  might  congregate ;  but  all 
was  concealed,  dark,  covert  and  cunning,  like  its  owners. 
A  few  children  strayed  from  hut  to  hut,  giving  the 
spot  a  little  the  air  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  suppressed 
laugh,  and  low  voices  of  the  women  occasionally  broke  in 
upon  the  deep  stillness  of  the  sombre  forest.  As  for  the 
men,  they  either  ate,  slept,  or  examined  their  arms.  They 
conversed  but  little,  and  then  usually  apart,  or  in  groups 
withdrawn  from  the  females ;  whilst  an  air  of  untiring,  in- 
nate watchfulness  and  apprehension  of  danger  seemed  to  be 
blended  even  with  their  slumbers. 

As  the  two  girls  came  near  the  encampment,  Hetty  utter 
ed  a  slight  exclamation,  on  catching  a  view  of  the  person 
of  her  father.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  with  his  back 
to  a  tree,  and  Hurry  stood  near  him,  indolently  whittling  a 
twig.  Apparently  they  were  as  much  at  liberty  as  any 
others  in  or  about  the  camp;  and  one  unaccustomed  to 
Indian  usages  would  have  mistaken  them  for  visiters,  in- 
stead of  supposing  them  to  be  captives.  Wah-ta  !-Wah  led 
her  new  friend  quite  near  them,  and  then  modestly  with- 
drew, that  her  own  presence  might  be  no  restraint  on  her 
feelings.  But  Hetty  was  not  sufiiciently  familiar  with 
caresses,  or  outward  demonstrations  of  fondness,  to  indulge 
in  any  outbreaking  of  feeling.  She  merely  approached  and 
stood  at  her  father's  side  without  speaking,  resembling  a 
silent  statue  of  filial  affection.  The  old  man  expressed  nei- 
ther alarm,  nor  surprise,  at  her  sudden  appearance.  In 
these  particulars,  he  Had  caught  the  stoicism  of  the  Indians; 
well  knowing  that  there  was  no  more  certain  mode  of  secur- 
ing their  respect  than  by  imitating  their  self-command.  Nor 
did  the  savages  themselves  betray  the  least  sign  of  emotHNU 
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at  tills  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger  among  them.  In  « 
word,  tfab  arrival  produced  much  less  yisible  aensadon, 
though  occurring  under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  thao 
would  be  seen  in  a  village  of  higher  pretensions  to  civiliza- 
tion, did  an  ordinary  trareller  drive  up  to  the  door  of  its 
principal  inn.  Still,  a  few  warriors  collected,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent by  the  manner  in  which  they  glanced  at  Hetty  as  they 
conversed  together,  that  she  was  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course, and  probable  that  the  reasons  of  her  unlooked-for 
appearance  were  matters  of  discussion.  This  phlegm  of 
manner  is  characteristic  of  the  North  American  Indian — 
some  say  of  his  white  successor  also — but,  in  this  case, 
much  should  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
the  party  was  placed.  The  force  in  the  ark,  the  presence 
of  Chingachgook  excepted,  was  well  known,  no  tribe  or 
body  of  troops  was  believed  to  be  near,  and  vigilant  eyes 
were  posted  round  the  entire  lake,  watching,  day  and  night, 
tiie  slightest  movement  of  those  whom  it  would  not  be  ex- 
aggerated now  to  term  the  besieged. 

Hutter  was  inwardly  much  moved  by  the  conduct  of 
Hetty,  though  he  afiected  so  much  indifierence  of  manner. 
He  recollected  her  gentle  appeal  to  him,  before  he  left  the 
ark,  and  misfortune  rendered  that  of  weight,  which  might 
have  been  forgotten  amid  the  triumph  of  success.  Then  he 
knew  the  simple,  single-hearted  fidelity  of  this  child,  and 
understood  why  she  had  come,  and  the  total  disregud  of 
self  that  reigned  in  all  her  acts. 

•*  This  is  not  well,  Hetty,"  he  said,  deprecating  the  con- 
sequences to  the  girl  herself,  more  than  any  other  evil. 
♦«  These  are  fierce  Iroquois,  and  as  little  apt  to  forget  an 
injury,  as  a  favour.'* 

"Tell  me,  father,"  returned  the  girl,  looking  furtively 
about  her,  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard,  *<  did  God  let 
you  do  the  cruel  errand  on  which  you  came  ?  I  want  much 
to  know  this,  that  I  may  speak  to  the  Indians  plainly,  if  he 
did  not" 

•*  You  should  not  have  come  hither,  Hetty ;  these  brutes 
will  not  understand  your  nature,  or  your  intentions !" 

"  How  was  it,  father  1  neither  you,  nor  Hurry,  seems  to 
have  any  thing  that  looks  like  scalps." 

**If  ttuit  will  set  your  mind  at  peace,  child,  I  can  answer 
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you,  no.  I  hflpd  caught  the  young  creatur'  who  came  here 
with  you^  hut  her  screeches  soon  brought  down  upon  me  a 
troop  of  the  wild^'cats,  that  was  too  much  for  any  single 
Christian  to  withstand.  If  that  will  do  you  any  good,  we 
are  as  innocent  of  having  taken  a  scalp  this  time,  as  I 
make  no  doubt  we  shall  also  be  innocent  of  receiving  the 
bounty." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  father  I  Now  I  can  speak  boldly 
lo  the  Iroquois,  and  with  an  easy  conscience.  I  hope  Hur- 
ry, too,  has  not  been  able  to  harm  any  of  the  Indians  V^ 

**  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  Hetty,"  returned  the  individual 
in  question,  "  you  Ve  put  it  pretty  much  in  the  natyve  char- 
acter of  the  rdigious  truth.  Hurry  has  not  been  able^  and 
that  is  th^  long  and  short  of  it.  I  've  seen  many  squalls, 
old  fellow,  both  on  land  and  on  the  water,  but  never  did  I 
feel  one  as  lively  and  as  snappish  as  that  which  come  down 
upon  us,  night  afore  last,  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  hurrah- 
boys  I  Why,  Hetty,  you  're  no  great  matter  at  a  reason, 
or  an  idee  that  lies  a  little  deeper  than  common ;  but  you  're 
human,  and  have  some  human  notions ; — now,  I  '11  just  ask 
you  to  look  at  these  circumstances.  Here  was  old  Tom, 
your  father,  and  myself,  bent  on  a  legal  operation,  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  words  of  the  law  and  the  proclamation,  think- 
ing no  harm ;  when  we  were  set  upon  by  critturs  that  were 
more  like  a  back  of  hungry  wolves,  than  mortal  savages 
even,  and  there  they  had  us  tethered  like  two  sheep,  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell  you  the  story." 

•*You  are  free  now,  Hurry,"  returned  Hetty,  glancing 
timidly  at  the  fine  unfettered  limbs  of  the  young  giant. 
*  You  have  no  cords,  or  withes,  to  pain  your  arms,  or  legs, 
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«  Not  I,  Hetty.  Natur'  is  natur*,  and  freedom  is  natur', 
too.  My  limbs  have  a  free  look,  but  that 's  pretty  much 
the  amotmt  of  it,  sin'  I  can't  use  them  in  the  way  I  should 
like.  Even  these  trees  have  e3res;  ay,  and  tongues, 
too ;  for  was  the  old  man,  here,  or  I,  to  start  one  single  rod 
beyond  our  gaol  limits,  sarvice  would  be  put  on  ^he  bail 
afore  we  could  *  gird  up  our  loins'  for  a  race ;  and,  like  as 
not,  feur^r  five  rifle-bullets  would  be  travelling  afler  us, 
carrying  so  many  invitations  to  curb  our  impatience.  There 
isn't  a  gaol  in  the  Colony  as  tight  as  this  we  are  now  io; 
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for  I  've  tried  the  vartue  of  two  or  three  on  *em,  mnd  I 
know  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  as  well  as  the  men 
that  made  'em ;  takin'  down  being  the  next  step  in  schoolin' 
to  puttin'  up,  in  all  such  fabrications." 

Lest  the  reader  should  get  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
Hurry's  demerits,  from  this  boastful  and  indiscreet  revela- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  his  offences  were  confined 
to  assaults  and  batteries,  for  several  of  which  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  when,  as  he  has  just  said,  he  often  escaped  by 
demonstrating  the  fiimsiness  of  the  constructions  in  which 
he  was  confined,  by  opening  for  himself  doors,  in  spots 
where  the  architects  had  neglected  to  place  them.  But 
Hetty  had  no  knowledge  of  gaols,  and  little  of  the  nature 
of  crime,  beyond  what  her  unadulterated  and  almost  in. 
stinctive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  taught  her,  and 
this  sally  of  the  rude  being  who  had  spoken,  was  lost  upon 
her.  She  understood  his  general  meaning,-  however,  and 
answered  in  reference  to  that  alone. 

"  It 's  so  best,  Hurry,"  she  said.  "  It  is  best  father  and 
you  should  be  quiet  and  peaceable,  till  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Iroquois,  when  all  will  be  well  and  happy.  I  don't  wish 
either  of  you  to  follow,  but  leave  me  to  myself.  As  soon 
as  all  is  settled,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  the 
castle,  I  will  come  and  let  you  know  it." 

Hetty  spoke  with  so  much  simple  earnestness,  seemed  so 
confident  of  success,  and  wore  so  high  an  air  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  truth,  that  both  the  listeners  felt  more  disposed  to 
attach  an  importance  to  her  mediation,  than  might  otherwise 
have  happened.  When  she  manifested  an  intention  to  quit 
them,  therefore,  they  ofiered  no  obstacle,  though  they  saw 
she  was  about  to  join  the  group  of  chiefs  who  were  consult- 
mg  apart,  seemivgly  on  the  manner  and  motive  of  her  own 
sudden  appearance. 

When  Hist — ^for  so  we  love  best  to  call  her — quitted  her 
companion,  she  strayed  near  one  or  two  of  the  elder  warri- 
ors, who  had  shown  her  most  kindness  in  her  captivity,— 
the  principal  man  of  whom,  had  even  o^red  to  adopt  her 
as  his  child,  if  she  would  consent  to  become  a  Huron. 
In  taking  this  direction,  the  shrewd  girl  did  so  to  invite  in- 
quiry. She  was  too  well  trained  in  the  habits  of  her  peo- 
ple, to  obtrude  the  opinions  of  one  of  her  sex  and  years  on 
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men  and  warriors;  but  nature  had  furnished  a  tact  and 
ingenuity  that  enabled  her  to  attract  the  attention  she 
desired,  without  wounding  the  pride  of  those  whom  it  was 
her  duty  to  defer  to  and  respect.  Even  her  afiected  indif- 
ference stimulated  curiosity ;  and  Hetty  had  hardly  reached 
the  side  of  her  father,  before  the  Delaware  girl  was  brought 
within  the  circle  of  tlxe  warriors,  by  a  secret  but  significant 
gesture.  Here  she  was  questioned  as  to  the  presence  of  her 
companion,  and  the  motives  that  had  brought  her  to  the  camp. 
This  was  all  that  Hist  desired.  She  explained  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  detected  the  weakness  of  Hetty's  reason, 
rather  exaggerating  than  lessening  the  deficiency  in  her 
intellect ;  and  then  she  related,  in  general  terms,  the  object 
of  the  girl  in  venturing  among  her  enemies.  The  efiect 
was  all  that  the  speaker  expected;  her  account  investing 
the  person  and  character  of  their  visiter  with  a  sacredness 
and  respect,  that  she  well  knew  would  prove  her  protection. 
As  soon  as  her  own  purpose  was  attained,  Hist  withdrew 
to  a  distance,  where,  with  female  consideration,  and  a  sis- 
terly tenderness,  she  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  meal, 
that  was  to  be  ofiered  to  her  new  friend,  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter might  be  at  liberty  to  partake  of  it.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, however,  the  ready  girl  in  no  degree  relaxed  in  her 
watchfulness ;  noting  every  change  of  countenance  among 
the  chiefs,  every  movement  of  Hetty,  and  the  smaller  oc- 
currences that  could  be  likely  to  affect  her  own  interests,  or 
that  of  her  new  friend. 

As  Hetty  approached  the  chiefs,  they  opened  their  little 
circle,  with  an  ease  and  deference  of  manner,  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  men  of  more  courtly  origin.  A  fallen 
tree  lay  near,  and  the  oldest  of  the  warriors  made  a  quiet 
sign  fer  the  girl  to  be  seated  ^jn  it,  taking  his  place  at  her 
side,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  father.  The  others  arranged 
themselves  around  the  two,  with  •grave  dignity ;  and  then 
the  girl,  who  had  sufficient  observation  to  perceive  that  such 
a  course  was  expected  of  her,  began  to  reveal  the  object  of 
her  visit.  The  moment  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
however,  the  old  chief  gave  a  gentle  sign  for  her  to  ferbear, 
said  a  few  words  to  one  of  his  juniors,  and  then  waite^  in  si- 
lent patience  until  the  latter  had  summoned  Hist  to  the  party. 
This  interruption  proceeded  from  the  chief's  having  diaci^ 
16* 
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vered  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  an  intorprctei ;  fcir 
of  the  Hurons  present  understanding  the  English  langnage, 
and  they  but  imperfectly. 

Wah-ta !- Wah  was  not  sorry  to  be  cdled  upon  to  be  present 
at  the  interview,  and  leastjof  all  in  the  character  in  which  she 
was  now  wanted.  She  was  aware  of  the  hazards  she  nm, 
in  attempting  to  deceive  one  or  two  of  the  party ;  but  was 
none  the  less  resolved  to  use  every  means  that  o^red,  and 
to  practise  every  artifice  that  an  Indian  education  could 
supply,  to  conceal  the  facts  of  the  vicinity  of  her  betrodied, 
and  of  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come.  One  unprac- 
tised in  the  expedients  and  opinions  of  savage  life,  would  not 
have  suspected  the  readiness  of  invention,  the  wariness  of 
action,  the  high  resolution,  the  noble  impulses,  the  deep  self- 
devotion,  and  the  feminine  disregard  of  self,  where  the  afifec- 
tions  were  concerned,  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  demure 
looks,  the  mild  e3re,  and  the  sunny  smiles  of  this  young 
Indian  beauty.  As  she  approached  them,  the  grim  old  wa]> 
riors  regarded  her  with  pleasure;  for  they  had  a  secret 
pride  in  the  hope  of  engrafting  so  rare  a  scion  on  the  stock 
of  their  own  nation ;  adoption  being  as  regulariy  practised, 
and  as  distinctly  recognized  among  the  tribes  of  America, 
as  it  ever  had  been  among  those  nations  that  submit  to  the 
■way  of  the  civil  law. 

As  soon  as  Hist  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Hetty,  the  old 
chief  desired  her  to  ask  <'  the  fair  young  pale-face*'  what  had 
brought  her  among  the  Iroquois,  and  what  they  could  do  Co 
serve  her. 

**  Tell  them.  Hist,  who  I  am — ^Thomas  Hutter*s  youngest 
daughter ;  Thomas  Hutter,  the  oldest  of  their  two  prisoners; 
he  who  owns  the  castle  and  the  ark,  and  who  has  the  best 
right  to  be  thought  the  owner  of  these  hills,  and  that  lake, 
since  he  has  dwelt  so  long,  and  trapped  so  long,  and  fished 
so  long,  among  them.  They  '11  know  whom  you  mean  by 
Thomas  Hutter,  if  you  tell  them  that.  And  then  tell  them 
that  I've  come  here  to  convince  them  they  ought  not  to 
harm  father  and  Hurry,  but  let  them  go  in  peace,  and  to 
treat  them  as  brothers,  rather  than  as  enemies.  Now  tell 
them  all  this  plainly,  Hist,  and  fear  nothing  for  yourself  or 
me  ;  God  will  protect  us." 

Wah-ta  !-Wah  did  as  the  other  desired ;  taking  caxe  tn 
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render  Ibe  words  of  her  friend  as  literally  as  possible  into 
tile  Iroqums  tongue,  a  language  she  used  with  a  readiness 
almost  equal  to  that  with  which  she  spoke  her  own.  The 
chiefs  heard  this  opening  explanation,  with  grave  decorum ; 
the  two  who  had  a  httie  knowledge  of  English,  intimating 
their  satisfaction  with  the  interpreter,  by  furtive  but  signifi- 
cant glances  of  the  eyes. 

^  And,  now.  Hist,''  continued  Hetty,  as  soon  as  it  was  in- 
timated to  her  that  she  might  proceed ;  ^<  and,  now,  Hbt,  I 
wish  you  to  tell  these  red  men,  word  for  word,  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  Tell  them  first,  that  father  and  Hurry  came 
here  with  an  intention  to  take  as  many  scalps  as  they  could ; 
for  the  wicked  governor  and  the  province  have  offered  mo- 
ney for  scalps ;  whether  of  warriors,  or  women,  men  or 
chfldren;  and  the  love  of  gold  was  too  strong  for  their 
hearts  to  withstand  it.  Tell  them  this,  dear  Hist,  just  as 
you  have. heard  it  from  me,  word  for  word." 

Wah-ta!-Wah  hesitatq^d  about  rendering  this  speech  as 
literally  as  had  been  desired ;  but  detecting  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  understood  English,  and  apprehending  even  a 
greater  knowledge  than  they  actually  possessed,  she  found 
hersdf  compelled  to  comply.  Contrary  to  what  a  civilized 
man  would  have  expected,  the  admission  of  the  motives  and 
of  the  errands  of  their  prisoners,  produced  no  visible  eflfect, 
on  either  the  countenances  or  the  feelings  of  the  listeners. 
They  probably  considered  the  act  meritorious,  and  that 
irhich  neither  of  them  would  have  hesitated  to  perform  in  his 
own  person,  he  would  not  be  apt  to  censure  in  another. 

**  And,  now.  Hist,"  resumed  Hetty,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  her  first  speeches  were  understood  by  the  chiefs ; 
"you  can  tell  them  more.  They  know  that  father  and 
Hurry  did  not  succeed ;  and  therefbre  they  can  bear  them 
no  grudge  for  any  harm  that  has  been  done.  If  they  had 
slain  their  children  and  wives,  it  would  not  alter  the  matter ; 
and  I  'm  not  certain  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  them  would 
not  have  more  weight  had  there  been  mischief  done.  But 
asK  them  first,  Hist,  if  they  know  there  is  a  God,  who  reigns 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  is  ruler  and  chief  of  all  who  live, 
'et  them  be  red,  or  white,  or  what  colour  they  may  ?" 

Wah-ta  !-Wah  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this  question , 
ibr  the  idea  of  the  Great  SfNirit  is  seldom  long  absent  from 
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the  mind  of  an  Indian  girl.  She  put  the  quefltfen,  as  liter- 
ally  as  possible,  however,  and  received  a  grave  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  This  is  right,"  continued  Hetty,  "  and  my  duly  will 
now  be  light.  This  Great  Spirit,  as  you  call  our  God,  has 
caused  a  book  to  be  written,  that  we  call  a  Bible ;  and  in 
this  book  have  been  set  down  all  his  commandments,  and  his 
holy  will  and  pleasure,  and  the  rules  by  which  all  men  are 
to  live,  and  directions  how  to  govern  the  thoughts  even,  and 
the  wishes,  and  the  will.  Here,  this  is  one  of  these  holy 
books,  and  you  must  tell  the  chiefs  what  I  am  about  to  read 
to  them  from  its  sacred  pages." 

As  Hetty  concluded,  she  reverently  unrolled  a  small 
English  Bible  from  its  envelope  of  coarse  cahco ;  treating 
the  volume  with  the  sort  of  external  respect  that  a  Romanist 
would  be  apt  to  show  to  a  religious  relic.  As  she  slowly 
proceeded  in  her  task,  the  grim  warriors  watched  each 
movement  with  riveted  eyes ;  and  when  they  saw  the  little 
volume  appear,  a  slight  expression  of  surprise  escaped  one 
or  two  of  them.  But  Hetty  held  it  out  towards  them,  in  tri- 
umph, as  if  she  expected  the  sight  would  produce  a  visible 
miracle ;  and  then,  without  betraying  either  surprise  or  mor- 
tification at  the  stoicism  of  the  Indian,  she  turned  eagerly  to 
her  new  friend,  in  order  to  renew  the  discourse. 

"  This  is  the  sacred  volume.  Hist,"  she  said,  ''  and  these 
words,  and  lines,  and  verses,  and  chapters,  all  came  from 
God  I" 

"  Why  the  Great  Spirit  no  send  book  to  Indian,  too  T  de- 
manded Hist,  with  the  directness  of  a  mind  that  was  totally 
unsophisticated. 

"  Why  ?"  answered  Hetty,  a  little  bewildered  by  a  ques- 
tion so  unexpected.  "  Why  ? — Ah !  you  know  the  Indians 
don't  know  how  to  read." 

If  Hist  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  she  did  not 
deem  the  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pressed. 
Simply  bending  her  body,  in  gentle  admission  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  heard,  she  sat  patiently  awaiting  the  further  ar- 
guments of  the  pale-face  enthusiast. 

"  You  can  tell  these  chiefs,  that  throughout  this  book,  men 
are  ordered  to  forgive  their  enemies ;  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  brethren ;  and  never  to  injure  their  fellow-creatureib 
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more  especially  on  account  of  revenge,  or  any  evil  passion. 
Do  you  think  you  can  tell  them  this,  so  that  they  will  un- 
derstand it.  Hist  ?" 

"  Tell  him  well  enough ;  but  he  no  very  easy  to  under^ 
stand." 

Hist  then  conveyed  the  ideas  of  Hetty,  in  the  best  manner 
she  could,  to  the  attentive  Indians ;  who  heard  her  words 
with  some  such  surprise  as  an  American  of  our  own  times 
would  be  apt  to  betray  at  a  suggestion  that  the  great  modern^ 
but  vacillating  ruler  of  things  human,  public  opinion,  might 
be  wrong.  One  or  two  of  their  number,  however,  having 
met  with  missionaries,  said  a  few  words  in  explanation,  and 
then  the  group  gave  all  its  attention  to  the  communications 
that  were  to  follow.  Before  Hetty  resumed,  she  inquired 
earnestly  of  Hist  if  the  chiefs  had  understood  her,  and  re- 
ceiving an  evasive  answer,  was  fain  to  be  satisfied. 

"  I  will  now  read  to  the  warriors  some  of  the  verses  that 
it  is  good  for  them  to  know,"  continued  the  girl,  whose  man- 
ner grew  more  solemn  and  earnest  as  she  proceeded ; ''  and 
they  will  remember  that  they  are  the  very  words  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  First,  then,  ye  are  commanded  to  *  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thy$elf.'^    Tell  them  that^  dear  Hist." 

"  Neighbour  for  Indian,  no  mean  pale-face,"  answered  the 
Delaware  girl,  with  more  decision  than  she  had  hitherto 
thought  it  necessary  to  use.  "  Neighbour  mean  Iroquois 
for  Iroquois,  Mohican  for  Mohican,  pale-face  for  pale-face. 
No  need  tell  chief  any  thing  else." 

"  You  forget,  Hist,  these  are  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  the  chiefs  must  obey  them  as  well  as  others.  Here  is 
another  commandment :  «  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  alsoj* " 

"  What  that  mean?"  demanded  Hist,  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning. 

Hetty  explained  that  it  was  an  order  not  to  resent  injuries, 
but  rather  to  submit  to  receive  fresh  wrongs  from  the  of 
fender. 

"  And  hear  this,  too.  Hist,"  she  added,  "  ^Love  your  ene- 
wiesj  bless  them  that  curse  you^  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
yoUf  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 
Hcute  youj* " 

By  this  time  Hetty  had  become  excited ;  her  eye  gleamed 
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with  the  earnestness  of  her  feelings,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  voice,  usually  so  low  and  modulated,  became  stronger 
and  more  impressive.    With  the  Bible  she  had  been  early 
made  familiar  by  her  mother ;  and  she  now  turned  from 
passage  to  passage,  with  surprising  rapidity,  taking  care  to 
cull  such  verses  as  taught  the  sublime  lessons  of  Christian 
charity  and  Christian  forgiveness.    To  translate  half  she 
said,  in  her  pious  earnestness,  Wah-ta  l-Wah  would  have 
found  impracticable,  had  she  made  the  efibrt ;  but  wonder 
Held  her  tongue-tied,  equally  with  the  chiefs  ;  and  the  young, 
simple-minded  enthusiast,  had  fairly  become  exhausted  with 
her  own  efibrts,  before  the  other  opened  her  mouth,  agoin^ 
to  utter  a  syllable.     Then,  indeed,  the  Delaware  girl  gave  9 
brief  translation  of  the  substance  of  what  had  been  both  read 
and  said,  confining  herself  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  strHdns 
of  the  verses,  those  that  had  struck  her  own  imagination  as 
the  most  paradoxical,  and  which  certainly  would  have  been 
the  most  applicable  to  the  case,  could  the  uninstructed  minds 
of  the  listeners  embrace  the  great  moral  truths  they  con- 
veyed. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  the  efiect 
that  such  novel  duties  would  be  likely  to  produce  among  a 
group  of  Indian  warriors,  with  whom  it  was  a  species  of  re- 
ligious principle  never  to  forget  a  benefit,  or  to  forgive  an 
mjury.  Fortunately,  the  previous  explanations  of  Hist  had 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  Hurons  for  something  extrava- 
gant; and  most  of  that  which  to  them  seemed  inconsistent 
and  paradoxical,  was  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that  the 
speaker  possessed  a  mind  that  was  constituted  differently 
from  those  of  most  of  the  human  race.  Still  there  were  one 
or  two  old  men  who  had  heard  similar  doctrines  from  the 
missionaries,  and  they  folt  a  desire  to  occupy  an  idle  mo- 
ment by  pursuing  a  subject  that  they  found  so  curious. 

'*  This  is  the  Good  Book  of  the  pale-faces,"  observed  one 
of  these  chiefs,  taking  the  volume  from  the  unresisting  hand 
of  Hetty,  who  gazed  anxiously  at  his  face,  while  he  turned 
the  leaves,  as  if  she  expected  to  witness  some  visible  results 
firom  the  circumstance.  "  This  is  the  law  by  which  my 
white  brethren  profess  to  live?*' 

Hist,  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed,  if  it  might  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular,  answered 
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Minply  in  the  affinnative ;  adding  that  both  the  French  of 
the  Capadas,  and  the  Yengeese  of  the  British  provinces 
equally  admitted  its  authority,  and  a£^ted  to  revere  its 
principles. 

*'Teil  my  young  sister,"  said  the  Huron,  looking  di 
rectly  at  Hist,  ''  that  I  will  open  my  mouth  and  say  a  few 
words." 

**  The  Iroquois  chief  go  to  speak-— my  pale-face  fiiend 
listen,"  said  Hist. 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it !"  exclaimed  Hetty.  ^  God  has 
touched  his  heart,  and  he  will  now  let  fatLer  and  Hurry 
go  I" 

'*  This  is  the  pale*&ce  law,"  resumed  the  chief.  **  It 
tells  him  to  do  good  to  them  that  hurt  him ;  and  when  his 
brother  asks  him  fer  his  rifle,  to  give  him  the  powder-horn, 
too.     Such  is  the  pale-face  law  1" 

*'  Not  so-*not  so,"  answered  Hetty  earnestly,  when  these 
words  had  been  interpreted.  *'  There  is  not  a  word  about 
rifles  in  the  whole  book ;  and  powder  and  bullets  give  oflence 
to  the  Great  Spirit." 

'<  Why,  then,  does  the  pale-face  use  them  1  If  he  is  or* 
dered  to  give  double  to  him  that  asks  only  for  one  thing, 
why.  does  he  take  double  from  the  poor  Indians,  who  ask 
for  no  thing?  He  comes  from  beyond  the  rising  sun, 
with  his  book  in  his  hand,  and  he  teaches  the  red-man  to 
read  it ;  but  why  does  he  forget,  himself,  all  it  says  1  When 
ih&  Indian  gives,  he  is  never  satisfied ;  and  now  he  oflers 
gold  for  the  scalps  of  our  women  and  children,  though  he 
calls  us  beasts  if  we  take  the  scalp  of  a  warrior  killed  ia 
open  war.     My  name  is  Rivenoak." 

When  Hetty  had  got  this  formidable  question  fairly  pre* 
sented  to  her  mind  in  the  translation,  and  Hist  did  her  duty 
with  more  than  usual  readiness,  on  this  occasion,  it  scarcely 
need  be  said  that  she  was  sorely  perplexeo!  Abler  heads 
than  that  of  this  poor  girl  have  frequently  been  puzzled  by 
questions  of  a  similar  drift ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
with  all  her  own  earnestness  and  sincerity,  she  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make. 

*<  What  shall  I  tell  them*  Hist?"  she  asked  impk)ringly ; 
*i  %ai9  that  all  I  have  read  from  the  book  is  true;  and 
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it  wooIdnU  seem  to  be  so,  would  it,  by  the  conduct  of  thoM 
to  whom  the  book  was  given  ?" 

«*  Give  'em  pale-face  reason,"  returned  Hist,  ironically , 
^  that  always  good  for  one  side ;  though  he  bad  for  t'other." 

"No,  no,  H^t,  there  can't  be  two  sides  to  truth  —  and 
yet  it  does  seem  strange  1  I  'm  certain  I  have  r^ad  the  verses 
right,  and  no  one  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  print  the  word 
of  God  wrong.     That  can  never  be,  Hbt." 

"  Well,  to  poor  Indian  girl,  it  seem  every  thing  can  be  to 
palefaces ;"  returned  the  other,  coolly.  "  O^ie  time  'ey  say 
white,  and  one  time  'ey  say  black.    Why,  then,  never  can 

her 

Hetty  was  more  and  more  embarrassed,  until,  overcome 
with  the  apprehension  that  she  had  failed  in  her  object,  and 
that  the  lives  of  her  father  and  Hurry  would  be  the  forfeit 
of  some  blunder  of  her  own,  she  burst  into  tears.  From 
that  moment  the  manner  of  Hist  lost  all  its  irony  and  cool 
indifference,  and  she  became  the  fond  caressing  friend  again. 
Throwing  her  arms  around  the  afflicted  girl,  she  attempted 
to  soothe  her  sorrows  by  the  scarcely  ever  failing  remedy 
of  female  sympathy. 

**  Stop  cry  —  no  cry,"  she  said,  wiping  the  tears  from  the 
fiice  of  Hetty,  as  she  would  have  performed  the  same  office 
for  a  child,  and  stopping  to  press  her,  occasionally,  to  her 
own  warm  bosom  with  the  affection  of  a  sister ;  **  why  you 
80  trouble  ?  You  no  make  he  book,  if  he  be  wrong ;  and 
you  no  make  he  pale-face,  if  he  wicked.  There  wicked  red- 
man,  and  wicked  white  mai^  —  no  colour  all  good  —  no 
colour  all  wicked.    Chiefs  know  that  well  enough." 

Hetty  soon  recovered  from  this  sudden  burst  of  grief,  and 
then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  with  all  its 
single-hearted  earnestness.  Perceiving  that  the  grim-look* 
ing  chiefs  wer^still  standing  around  her,  in  grave  attention, 
she  hoped  that  another  efibrt  to  convince  them  of  the  right 
might  be  successful. 

**  Listen,  Hist,"  she  said,  struggling  to  suppress  her  sobs, 
and  to  speak  distinctly ;  "  tell  the  chiefs  that  it  matters  not 
what  the  wicked  do  —  right  b  right — the  words  of  the 
Great  Spirit  are  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit — and  no  one 
can  go  harmless  for  doing  an  evil  act,  because  another  has 
done  it  before  him  I    « Render  good  far  eoil^^  says  thia  book 


«nd  that  ia  tlie  law  fi)r  the  red-maa  as  weU  aa  for  the 


man.*' 


<«  Never  hear  such  a  law  among  Delaware,  or  among 
Iroquois/*  answered  Hist,  soothingly.  *^No  good  to  telJ 
chie&  any  such  law  as  thai.  Tell  'em  something  they  be- 
Ueve." 

Hist  was  about  to  proceed,  Jiotwithstanding,  when  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder,  from  the  finger  of  the  oldest  chief,  caused 
her  to  look  up.  She  then  perceived  that  one  of  the  warriors 
had  left  the  group,  and  was  already  returning  to  it  with  Hu^ 
ter  and  Hurry.  Understanding  that  the  two  last  were  to 
become  pc^es  in  the  inquiry,  she  became  mute,  with  the 
onhailtadng  obedience  of  an  Indian  woman.  In  a  few 
leconds  the  prisoners  stood  face  to  face  with  the  principal 
men  of  the  captors. 

<«  Daughter,*'  said  the  senior  chief  to  the  young  Delaware, 
'*  ask  this  greybeard  why  he  came  into  our  camp  V* 

The  question  was  put  by  Hist,  in  her  own  imperfect  Eng- 
glish,  but  in  a  way  that  was  easy  to  be  understood.  Hutter 
was  too  stem  and  obdurate,  by  nature,  to  shrink  from  the 
consequences  of  any  of  his  acts,  and  he  was  also  too  femi- 
liar  with  the  opinions  of  the  savages  not  to  understand  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  equivocation,  or  an  unmanly 
dread  of  their  anger.  Without  hesitating,  therefore,  he 
avowed  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  landed,  merely  jus* 
tifying  it  by  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  province 
had  bid  high  for  scalps.  This  frank  avowal  was  received 
by  the  Iroquois  with  evident  satisfaction,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  advantage  it  gave  them,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  as  by  proving  that  they  had  captured  a 
man  worthy  of  occupying  their  thoughts,  and  of  becoming 
a  subject  of  their  revenge.  Hurry,  when  interrogated,  con« 
fessed  the  truth,  though  he  would  have  been  more  disposed 
to  concealment  than  his  sterner  companion,  did  the  circum- 
stances very  well  admit  of  its  adoption.  But  he  had  tact 
enough  to  discover  that  equivocation  would  be  useless,  at 
that  moment,  and  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity  by  imitating 
a  frankness,  which,  in  the  case  of  Hutter,  was  the  offspring 
of  habits  of  indi^rence,  acting  on  a  disposition  that  was 
always  ruthless  and  reckless  of  personal  consequences. 
Am  soon  as  the  chiefs  had  received  t)ie  answers  to  t)MJ? 
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qoegtions,  ttej^  walked  awmyiii8ilflDce»li]BeiiienwlM>deeinel 
the  matter  dispoaed  of,  all  Hetty's  dogmas  bemg  tluowa 
away  on  beings  trained  in  violence,  Irnm  infimcy  U>  man- 
liooa.    Hetty  and  Hist  were  now  left  alone  with  Uutter  and 
Hurry,  no  visible  restraint  being  placed  on  the  movements 
of  either ;  though  all  lour,  in  fact,  were  vigilantly  and  ui^ 
oeasingly  watched.    As  respects  Uie  men,  care  was  had  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  possfcaidon  of  any  of  the  riiles 
that  lay  scattered  about,  their  own  inc^hvied ;  and  there  all 
open  manifestations  of  watchfiilness  ceased.    But  they,  who 
were  so  experienced  in  Indian  practices,  knew  too  well  how 
great  was  the  distance  between  appearances  and  i^ility,  to 
become  the  dupes  of  this  seeming  carelessness.    Atthoogh 
both  thought  incessantly  of  the  means  of  escape,  and  Qrm 
without  concert,  each  was  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  at. 
tempting  any  project  of  the  sort  that  was  not  deeply  laid, 
and  promptly  executed.    They  had  been  long  enough  in  tiie 
encampment,  and  were  sufficiently  observant  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  Hist,  also,  was  a  sort  of  captive ;  and,  presuming 
on  the  circumstance,  Hutter  spoke  in  her  presence  more 
openly  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
do ;  inducing  Hurry  to  be  equally  unguarded  by  his  exam- 
ple. 

'^  I  '11  not  blame  you,  Hetty,  for  coming  on  this  errand, 
which  was  well  meant,  if  not  very  wisely  planned,"  com- 
menced the  father,  seating  himself  1^  the  side  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  taking  her  hand ;  a  sign  of  affection  that  this  rude 
being  was  accustomed  to  manifest  to  this  particular  child ; 
^  but  preaching,  and  the  Bible,  are  not  the  means  to  turn  an 
Indian  from  his  ways.  Has  Deerslayer  sent  any  message; 
or  has  he  any  scheme  by  which  he  thinks  to  get  us  freef 

**  Ay,  that 's  the  substance  of  it !"  put  in  Hurry ;  "  if  you 
can  help  us,  gal,  to  half  a  mile  of  freedom,  or  even  a  good 
start  of  a  short  quarter,  I  Ml  answer  for  the  rest.  Perhaps 
the  old  man  may  want  a  little  more,  but  for  one  of  my  height 
and  years,  that  will  meet  all  objections.'* 

Hetty  looked  distressed,  turning  her  eyes  from  one  <o  the 
other ;  but  she  had  no  answer  to  give  to  the  question  of  the 
leckless  Hurry. 

«  Pather/»  she  said,  «  neither  Deerslayer  nor  Judith  knew 
af  my  cpimng,  until  I  had  left  the  ark.    They  are  afraid  tha 
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IroqiKHS  wSt'tnafce  a '  raft,  uid  try  to  get  off  to  the  hut,  vni 
think  more  of  defending  tkai^  than  of  coming  to  aid  you." 

'*No — no — no,"  said  Hist  hurriedly,  though  in  a  bir 
voice,  and  with  her  face  hent  towards  the  earth,  in  order  to 
conceal  flrom  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  watching  them  the 
fact  of  her  speaking  at  all.  **  No,  no,  no,  Deerslayer  di^ 
ferent  man.  He  no  t^ink  of  defending  *sel4  with  a  friend  in 
danger.    Help  one  another,  and  all  get  to  hut.** 

'*This  sounds  well,  old  Tom,"  said  Hurry,  winking  and 
laughing,  though  he  too  used  the  precaution  to  speak  low, 
**  Give  me  a  ready-witted  squaw  for  a  fri*nd,  and  though  PH 
not  downright  defV  an  Iroquois,  I  think  I  would  defy  the 
devil," 

*'  No  talk  loud,"  said  Hist ;  **  some  Iroquois  got  Yengeeae 
tongue,  and  all  got  Yengeese  ear." 

**Have  we  a  friend  in  you,  young  woman?"  inquired 
Hutter,  with  an  increasing  interest  in  the  conference.  **  If 
80,  you  may  calculate  on  a  solid  reward ;  and  nothing  will 
be  easier  than  to  send  you  to  your  own  tribe,  if  we  can  once 
fairly  get  you  off  with  us  to  the  castle.  Give  us  the  ark, 
and  the  canoes,  and  we  can  command  the  lake,  spite  of  all 
the  savages  in  the  Canadas.  Nothing  but  artillery  could 
drive  us  out  of  the  castle,  if  we  can  get  back  to  it." 

*'  S'pose  'ey  come  ashore  to  take  scalp  ?"  retorted  Hist, 
with  cool  irony,  at  which  the  girl  appeared  to  be  mone  ex- 
pert than  is  common  for  her  sex. 

**  Ay,  ay — that  was  a  mistake ;  but  there  is  little  use  in 
lamentations,  and  less  still,  young  woman,  in  flings." 

'*  Father,"  said  Hetty,  *'  Judith  thinks  of  breiScing  open 
the  big  chest,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  in  thai  which 
may  buy  your  freedom  of  the  savages." 

A  dark  look  came  over  Hutter,  at  the  announcement  of 
this  fact,  and  he  muttered  his  dissatisfaction  in  a  way  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  all  present. 

"  What  for  no  break  open  chest  ?"  put  in  Hist.  "  Li6 
sweeter  than  old  chest  —  scalp  sweeter  than  old  chest.  If 
no  tell  darter  to  break  him  open,  Wah-ta  !-wah  no  help  him 
to  run  away." 

**  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask  —  ye  are  but  silly  girls,  and 
the  wisest  way,  for  ye  both,  is  to  speak  of  what  ye  under- 
stand, and  to  speak  of  nothing  else,    I  little  like  l}|i)r<P9)4 


iMglact  of  ths  savages.  Hurry ;  it  *s  a  proof  that  the^  Hunk 
of  something  serious,  and,  if  we  are  to  do  any  thing,  ws 
must  do  it  soon.  Can  we  count  on  this  young  wocnani 
think  jrou  T 

*^  Listen,'*  said  Hist,  quickly,  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  proved  how  much  her  feelings  were  concerned ;  **  Wah- 
«al.wah  no  Iroquois— all  over  Delaware — got  Delaware 
Heart  —  Delaware  feeling.  She  prisoner,  too.  One  pri- 
soner help  t'other  prisoner.  No  good  to  talk  more,  now. 
Darter  stay  with  father — Wah-ta  !-wah  come  and  see  firiend 
—all  look  right — then  tell  what  he  do." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  distinctly,  and  in  a 
manner  to  make  an  impression.  As  soon  as  it  was  uttered, 
the  girl  arose  and  left  the  group,  walking  composedly  to- 
wards the  hut  she  occupied,  as  if  she  had  no  iurther  interest 
in  what  might  pass  between  the  three  pale-faces. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

**S1m  ipMlu  rnuoh  of  ber  father;  w^y9  fhe  heart 
There *8  tricks  i*the  world;  and  hems,  and  beats  ber  heart; 
Bpuma  envioutly  at  etrawe;  speaks  things  in  doobC, 
That  carry  bat  half  sense ;  her  speech  is  nothingf, 
Tet  the  unsuspected  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  bearers  to  ooUeetion  >— — *' 


Wb  left  the  occupants  of  the  castle  and  the  ark,  buried  in 
sleep.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  it  is  true, 
Deerslayer,  or  the  Delaware,  arose  and  looked  out  upon  the 
tranquil  lake,  when,  finding  all  safe,  they  returned  to  their 
pallets,  and  slept  like  men  who  were  not  easily  deprived  of 
their  natural  rest.  At  the  first  signs  of  the  dawn,  the  for- 
mer arose,  however,  and  made  his  personal  arrangements 
for  the  day ;  though  his  companion,  whose  nights  had  not 
been  tranquil,  or  without  disturbance,  of  late,  continued  on  his 
blanket  until  the  sun  had  fairly  risen.  Judith,  too,  was  later 
tkap  oQnmKm,  that  morning,  for  the  earlier  houra  of  tin 


Qi^t  had  broogiit  her  I'ttle  of  either  refireahment  or  sleepu 
But  ere  the  aim  had  abown  hknaelf  over  the  eaaleni  hilia. 
these,  too,  were  up  and  afoot ;  even  the  tardy,  in  that  reffoa^ 
seldom  remaining  on  their  pailelB  after  the  appearance  of 
the  great  laminary. 

Chingachgook  was  in  the  act  of  arranging  his  forest  toilet, 
when  Deerslayer  entered  the  cabin  of  the  aric,  and  threw 
him  a  few  coarse,  but  light  summer  vestments,  tluit  bdonged 
to  Hutter. 

^  Judith  hath  given  me  them  for  your  use,  chief,'*  said 
the  latter,  as  he  cast  the  jacket  and  trousers  at  the  feet  of 
the  Indian ;  **  for  it 's  ag'in  all  prudence  and  caution  to  be 
seen  in  your  war-dress  and  paint.  Wash  off  all  them  fiery 
streaks  from  your  cheeks,  put  on  these  garments,  and  here 
is  a  hat,  such  as  it  is,  that  will  give  you  an  awfiil  oncivilized 
sort  of  civilization,  as  tho  missionaries  call  it.  Remember 
that  Hist  is  at  hand,  and  what  we  do  for  the  maiden,  must 
be  done  while  we  are  doing  for  others.  I  know  its  ag'in 
your  gifts  and  your  natur'  to  wear  clothes,  unless  they  are 
cut  and  carried  in  a  red  man's  fashion,  but  make  a  vartue 
of  necessity,  and  put  these  on,  at  once,  even  if  they  do  rise 
a  little  in  your  throat." 

Chingachgook,  or  the  Serpent,  eyed  ths  ;estments  with 
strong  disgust ;  but  he  saw  the  usefulness  of  the  cUsguiae,  if 
not  its  absolute  necessity.  Should  the  Iroquois  discover  a 
red*man  in  or  about  the  castle,  it  might,  indeed,  place  them 
niore  on  their  guard,  and  give  their  suspicions  a  directioD  to* 
wards  their  female  captive.  Any  thing  was  better  than  a  fail*' 
ure,  as  it  regarded  his  betrothed,  and,  after  turning  the  di£fer- 
3nt  garments  round  and  round,  examining  them  with  a  species 
of  grave  irony,  affecting  to  draw  them  on  in  a  way  that  de*- 
feated  itself,  and  otherwise  manifesting  the  reluctance  of  a 
young  savage  to  confine  his  limbs  in  the  usual  appliances 
of  civilized  life,  the  chief  submitted  to  the  directions  of  his 
companion,  and  finally  stood  forth,  so  fer  as  the  eye  cfould 
detect,  a  red-man  in  colour  alone.  Little  was  to  be  appro* 
bended  from  this  last  peculiarity,  however,  the  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  the  want  of  glasses,  preventing  any  very  close 
scrutiny,  and  Deerslayer,  himself,  though  of  a  brighter  and 
fresher  tint,  had  a  countenance  that  was  burnt  by  the  sua 
to  a  hue  scarcely  less  red  than  tiiat  of  his  Mohican  con 
X7» 
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ttttiM,  CMMd  hM  firiBwl  to«Bil«  iMreten  oMoe  thai  digr, 
tot  be  cMefutty  abstained  from  thauaeaf  any  of  th^ 
wUoh  WDnbi  luiTe  baeo  bandied  among  while  mmt  om  $nch 
an  occasion ;  the  habita  of  a  chief,  the  dignity  of  a  wmiii 
on  bia  fint  path,  and  tbe  gimrity  of  the  cncmnatanoeB  in 
wfaieb  tbey  were  plaeed,  tmiting  to  lender  ao  nnieh  lofity 
entofaeaaon. 

The  meeting,  at  the  morning  meal,  of  the  three  ialandera, 
ffwe  may  nse  the  term,  was  ailent,  gienre  and  thoii|^ttfiiL 
Jndilb  abowedy  by  ber  looks,  thatahe  bad  fiassed  an  nmiet 
nigbtywUletbetwomenbad  the  ihture  before  them,  with  ita 
onseen  and  unknown  events.  A  few  wofds  of  comrleey 
passed  between  Deersbiyer  and  the  giri,in  the  ooone  of  tbie 
Heakftst,  but  no  aUonon  was  made  to  thdr  sitnaliiQn.  AX 
kngdi  Jndith,  whose  heart  waa  ftdl,  and  whoae  novel  feel* 
inga  dispoaed  ber  to  entertain  sentiments  moae  gealk  and 
tender  than  common,  introdoced  the  snbject,  and  this  in  a 
way  to  show  how  much  of  ber  thoughts  it  bad  occnqpied,  in 
fte  coarse  of  the  last  sleepless  night. 

**  It  would  he  dreadfel,  Deerala^r,**  the  giri  abmplly  ei* 
claimed,  **  should  any  thing  senous  befel  my  fether  and 
Hetty  I  We  eannot  remain  quietly  here,  and  leave  them  in 
flie  bands  of  the  Iroquds,  without  betbinkittg  ua  of  aonae 
means  of  serving  them." 

^  I  'm  ready,  Judith,  to  serve  them,  and  all  others  who 
are  in  trouble,  could  tbe^ay  to  do  it  be  p'inted  out  it  *m 
no  trifling  matter  to  fell  into  red-skin  hands,  wben  men  net 
out  on  an  aVn'd  like  that  which  took  Hulter  and  Hurry 
ashore ;  that  I  know  as  well  as  another ;  and  I  wouldn*t 
wi^  my  worst  inimy  in  such  a  strait,  much  less  them  with 
whom  I  Ve  journeyed,  and  eat,  and  slept.  Have  you  amy 
scheme,  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  Serpent  and  me, 
iwfivour  to  carry  out  7" 

**  I  know  of  no  other  means  to  release  the  prisoners,  than 
by  bribing  the  Iroquois.  They  are  not  proof  against  pros* 
ents ;  and  we  might  offer  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  them 
think  it  better  to  carry  away  what  to  them  will  be  rich  gifta, 
than  to  carry  away  poor  prisoners ;  if,  indeed,  they  should 
ourry  them  away  at  aU  I'* 

HThiaisweU  enough,  Juditb ;  yes,  it 's  weU  enoi«h»  if 


fbt  iaimy  is  to  be  bought,  and  we  can  find  artidee  to  make 
tbe  purchase  with.  Your  father  has  a  convenient  lodge,  and 
it  is  most  cunningly  placed ;  though  it  doesn't  seem  over* 
stock'd  with  riches  that  will  be  likely  to  buy  his  ransom. 
There 's  the  piece  he  calls  Killdeer,  might  count  for  some* 
thing,  and  I  understand  there 's  a  keg  of  powder  about,  which 
might  be  a  make«wei§^t,  sartain ;  and  yet  two  able-bodied 
men  are  not  to  be  bought  off  for  a  trifle — ^besides- 


**  6e»des  what  ?"  demanded  Judith,  impatiently,  observing 
that  the  other  hesitated  to  proceed,  probably  from  a  reluc« 
lance  to  distress  her. 

**  Why,  Judith,  the  Frenchers  offer  bounties  as  well  as 
our  own  side ;  and  the  price  of  two  scalps  would  purchase  a 
keg  of  powder,  and  a  nfie ;  though  I  '11  not  say  one  of  the 
latter  altogether  as  good  as  Kill^^er,  there,  ^which  your  fa* 
ther  va'nts  as  oncommon,  and  onequalled,  like.  But  fair 
powder,  and  a  pretty  sartain  rifle ;  and  then  the  red-men  are 
not  the  expartest  in  fire*arms,  and  don't  always  know  the 
difierence  atwixt  that  which  is  ra'al,  and  that  which  is  seem- 
ing.'' 

''This  is  horrible!"  muttered  the  girl,  struck  by  the 
homely  manner  in  which  her  companion  was  accuston^  to 
state  his  facts.  **  But  you  overlook  my  own  clothes,  Deer- 
slayer  ;  and  they,  I  think,  might  go  far  with  the  women  of 
the  Iroquois." 

"  No  doubt  they  would ;  no  doubt  they  would,  Judith," 
returned  the  other,  looking  at  her  keenly,  as  if  he  would  as- 
eerlain  whether  she  were  really  capable  of  making  such  a 
sacrifice.  **  But,  are  you  sartain,  gal,  you  could  find  it  in 
your  heart,  to  part  with  your  own  finery  for  such  a  purpose? 
Many  is  the  man  who  has  thought  he  was  valiant  till  danger 
stared  him  in  the  face ;  I  've  known  them,  too,  that  consait- 
ed  they  were  kind  and  ready  to  give  away  all  they  had  to 
the  poor,  when  they  Ve  been  listening  to  other  people's  hard- 
beartedness ;  but  whose  fists  have  clench'd  as  tight  as  the 
fiven  hickory,  when  it  came  to  downright  offerings  of  their 
own.  Besides,  Jtidith,  you're  handsome— -oncommon  in 
that  Way,  one  might  obsiirve,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  truth ; 
and  they  that  have  beauty,  like  to  have  that  which  will  adorn 
it.  Are  you  sartain  you  could  find  it  in  your  heart  to  pait 
With^  your  own  finery  1" 


The  flooddng  aOnrion  to  the  pencMial  chemis  of  tke  gU 
was  well-tuned,  to  ooimtenct  the  eflect  produoed  by  the  die* 
trust  that  the  younff  man  expressed  of  Judith's  devotkm  to 
her  filial  duties.  Had  another  said  as  much  as  Deeralayer, 
the  compliment  would  meet  probably  have  been  overiooked, 
in  the  indignatioa  awakened  by  the  doubts;  but  evoi  the  on 
polished  sincerity,  that  so  oron  made  this  simple-miiided 
hunter  bare  his  thoughts,  had  a  charm  for  the  girl ;  and 
while  she  coloured,  and  for  an  instant  her  eyes  flashed  fire, 
she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  really  angry  with  one 
whose  very  soul  seemed  truth  and  manly  kindness.  Look 
her  reproaches  she  did ;  but  omquering  the  desire  to  retort, 
she  succeeded  in  answering  in  a  mild  and  friendly  manner. 

**Tou  must  keep  all  your  fiiTOurable  opinions  for  the 
Delaware  girls,  Deerslayer,  if  you  seriously  think  thus  of 
those  of  your  own  colour,"  she  said,  afl^ing  to  laugh. 
^  But,  fry  me ;  if  you  find  that  I  regret  either  riband  or 
feather,  silk  or  muslin,  then  may  you  think  what  you  ]dease 
of  my  heart,  and  say  what  you  tlunk." 

"That's  justice  !  The  rarest  thing  to  find  on  'arth,  is  a 
truly  just  man.  So  says  Tamenund,  the  wisest  prophet  of 
the  Delawares ;  and  so  all  must  think,  that  have  occasion  to 
see,  and  talk,  and  act  among  mankind*  I  love  a  just  man. 
Serpent ;  his  eyes  are  never  covered  with  darkness  towards 
his  inimies,  while  they  are  all  •sunshine  and  brightness  to* 
wards' his  firi'nds.  He  uses  the  reason  that  (3od  has  given 
him,  and  he  uses  it  with  a  feelin'  of  his  being  ordered  to  look 
at,  and  to  consider  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  he  iMmfs 
them  to  be.  It 's  easy  enough  to  find  men  who  call  theow 
sdves  just ;  but  it 's  wonderful  oncommon  to  find  them  that 
are  the  thing,  in  fact.  How  oflen  have  I  seen  Indians,  gal, 
who  believed  they  were  lookin'  into  a  matter  agreeaUe  to 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  only 
striving  to  act  up  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  this, 
half  or  the  time,  with  a  temptation  to  go  wrong  that  could 
no  more  be  seen  by  themselves,  than  the  stream  that  runs  in 
tiie  next  valley,  can  be  seen  by  us  through  yonder  moun- 
tain; though  any  looker-on  might  have  discovered  it,  aa 
plainly  as  we  can  discover  the  parch  that  are  swimmmg 
around  this  hut." 

^  Very  true^  Deerslayer,"  rejoined  Judith,  losing  every 
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of  displeasure  in  a  bright  smile ;  **  very  true ;  and  I 
liope  to  see  you  act  outhis  love  of  justice,  in  all  matters  in 
which  I  am  concerned.  Above  all,  I  hope  you  will  judge 
for  yourself,  and  not  believe  every  evil  story  that  a 
prating  idler,  like  Hurry  Harry,  may  have  to  tell,  that  goes 
to  touch  the  good  name  of  any  young  woman  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  the  same  opinions  of  his  face  and  person 
that  the  blustenns  gallant  has  of  himself." 

'*  Hurry  Harry's  idees  do  not  pass  for  gospel  with  me,  Ju- 
dith ;  but  even  worse  than  he  may  have  eyes  and  ears,"  re- 
turned the  other  gravely. 

«  Enough  of  this  1"  exclaimed  Judith,  with  flashing  eye, 
and  a  flush  that  mounted  to  her  temples ;  **  and  more  of  my 
fother  and  his  ransom.  'T  is  as  you  say,  Deerslayer ;  the 
Indians  will  not  be  likely  to  give  up  their  prisoners,  without 
a  heavier  bribe  than  my  clothes  can  offor,  and  father's  rifle 
and  powder.    There  is  the  chest." 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  chist,  as  you  say,  Judith ;  and  when  the 
question  gets  to  be  between  a  secret  and  a  scalp,  I  should 
think  most  men  would  prefar  keeping  the  last.  Did  your 
fiUher  ever  give  you  any  downright  command  consaming 
diat  chist?" 

<<  Never.  He  has  always  appeared  to  think  its  locks,  and 
its  steel  bands,  and  its  strength,  its  best  protection." 

**  'T  is  a  rare  chist,  and  altogether  of  curious  build,"  re« 
turned  Deerslayer,  rising  and  approaching  the  thing  in  ques 
tion,  on  which  he  seated  himself,  with  a  view  to  examine  It 
with  greater  ease.  **  Chingachgook,  this  is  no  wood  that 
comes  of  any  forest  that  you  or  I  have  ever  trailed  through ! 
•T isn't  the  black  walnut;  and  yet  it's  quite  as  comely,  if 
not  more  so,  did  the  smoke  and  the  treatment  give  it  fair 
play." 

The  Delaware  drew  near,  felt  of  the  wood,  examined  its 
grain,  endeavoured  to  indent  the  surface  with  a  nail,  and 
passed  his  hand  curiously  over  the  steel  bands,  the  heavy 
padlocks,  and  the  other  novel  peculiarities  of  the  massive 
box. 

'<  No— nothing  like  this  grows  in  these  regions,"  resumed 
Deerslayer ;  ^*  I  've  seen  all  the  oaks,  both  the  maples,  the 
elms,  the  bass-wood,  all  the  walnuts,  the  butternuts,  and 
efery  txee  tfaa*  has  a  substance  and  cotoor,  wrought  mto 


iolDe  fotm  or  otiier ;  ImM  nefer  hinre  I  before  eeen  mxh  ^ 
wood  M  tliial  Judith,  the  chist  itself,  would  \mj  yovt 
fioher'e  lieedom;  or  Iroquois  cor'ositT  isn't  as  stiobg  wm 
teMun  i^ur'osily,  in  genend ;  especially  in  the  matter  ot 

woods." 

«*The  purchase  might  be  cfaeafier.raade,  perfai^ie,  i>sefw 
riayer.  The  chest  is  full,  and  it  wouM  be  better  to  ^Murtwilii 
half,  than  to  part  njrith  the  whole.  Besiricsi  fothetf'— i  know 
not  why-— but,  father  values  that  chest  highly^?* 

*«  He  would  seem  to  prize  what  it  holds,  move  dMui  ^m 
chist  itself,  judging  by  the  manner  in  wludi  he  tieal»  tke 
outside,  and  secures  the  inside.  Here  are.  three  lodw,  Ju- 
dith;  is  there  no  key  1" 

**  I  Ve  never  seen  one ;  and  ycft  key  there  must  be,  sine# 
Hetty  told  us,  she  had  often  seen  the  chest  opened." 

^*  Keys  so  tncnre  lie  in  the  air,  or  float  on  the  water,  thuA 
humans,  gal ;  if  there  is  a  key,  there  must  be  a  place  ie 
which  it  is  kept*"  . 

"  That  is  true,  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  10  find  it,  did 
we  dare  to  search  1" 

«•  This  is  for  you,  Judith ;  it  is  altogether  for  you.  The 
chist  is  your  'n,  or  your  father's ;  and  Hutter  is  your  iatfaert 
not  mine.  Cur'osity  is  a  woman's,  and  not  a  man's  Ailing  ; 
and  there  you  have  got  all  the  reasons  before  you.  If  the 
chist  has  articles  for  ransom,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
wisely  used  in  redeeming  their  owner's  life,  or  even  in  saving 
Us  scalp ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  your  judgment,  and  not 
for  cam.  WYvea  the  lawful  owner  of  a  trap,  or  a  buck,  or 
a  canoe,  isn't  present,  his  next  of  kin  becomes  his  riptiaefit- 
at^e,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  woods.  We  therefore  leave 
3rou  to  say  whether  the  chist  shall,  or  shall  not  be  opened." 

*^  I  hope  you  do  not  believe  I  can  hesitate,  when  my  fii- 
tfaer's  lifo  's  in  danger,  Deenlayer  1" 

"  Why,  it 's  pretty  much  putting:  a  scolding  ag'in  teen 
and  mourning.  It 's  not  onreasonable  to  foretell  that  old 
Tom  may  find  foult  with  what  you  've  done,  when  he  sees 
himself,  once  more,  in  his  hut,  here ;  but  there 's  nothing  on* 
usual  in  men's  falling  out  with  what  has  been  d<me  for  their 
own  good;  I  dare  to  say  that  even  the  moon  wouH  seem  a 
di^rent  thing  from  what  it  now  does,  coald  we  look  «t  it 
iiom.tlie  other  ^dew" 


«*  Deenlayer,  if  we  can  find  the  key,  I  will  maAmmb  yoa 
lo  open  the  cbest,  and  to  take  such  thin^^  firom  it,  as  you 
nay  think  will  buy.  father's  ransom.*' 

<*  First  find  the  key,  gal ;  we  'U  talk  of  the  rest  a'tecwaids. 
Sarpent,  you  've  eyes  lUte.a  fly,  and  a  judgment  that 's  sel- 
dom out ;  can  you  help  us,  in  calculating  where  Floating 
Tom  would  be  apt  to  keep  thus  key  of  a  chist  that  Jie  hdds  to 
be  as  private  as  this." 

The  Delaware  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discoune,  until 
he  was  thus  directly  appealed  to,  when  he  quitted  the  chest, 
which  had  cofitinued  to  attract  his  attention,  and  cast  about 
him  for  the  place  in  which  a  key  would  be  likely  to  be  con- 
cealed, Under  such  circumstan^*  As  Judith  and  Deer- 
slayer  were  not  idle,  the  vfktte^  the  whole  three  were  soon 
engaged  in  an  anxious  m^  spirited  search.  As  it  Was  cer- 
tain that  the  desired^  ^ey  was  not  to  be  found  in  any^of  the 
common  drawee  or  closets,  of  which  there  were  several  in 
the  building,  none  looked  there,  but  all  turned  their  inquines 
to  those  places  that  struck  them  as  ingenious  hiding-places, 
and  more  likely  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  In  this 
Qoanner  thp^  outer  room  was  thoroughly  but  firuitlessly  ex- 
amined ;  when  they  entered  the  sleeping  apartment  of  flut- 
ter. This  part  of  the  rude  building  was  better  fiimished 
than  the  rest  of  the  structure;  containing  several  articles  that 
had  been  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  deceased 
wile  of  its  owner ;  but  as  Judith  had  all  the  rest  of  the  ke3rBy 
it  was  soon  rummaged,  without  bringing  to  light  the  particu- 
lar key  desired. 

They  now  entered  the  bed-room  of  the  daughters.  Chin- 
gachgook  was  immediately  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
the  articles,  and  the  arrangement,  of  that  side  of  the  room 
that  might  be  called  Judith's,  and  that  which  more  properly 
belonged  to  Hetty.  A  slight  ezelamation  escaped^  him,  and 
pointing  in  each  direction,  he  alluded  to  the  fact  ill  a  low 
toice,  speaking  to  his  friend  in  the  Delaware  tongue. 

*«  As  you  think,  Sarpent,**  answered  Deer^layier;  whose 
remarks  we  always  translate  into  English,  pre^efving  as 
mudi  as  possible  of  the  peculiar  phraseblogy  and  nfimner  ot 
the  man.  ^"T  is  just  so,  as  any  one  may  seof  and  'tis  all 
founded  in  natur'.  One  sister  loves  finery,  some  say,  over* 
moctk  9  while  fotheriaaa  meek  and  lowly  «»  @od  ever  om* 


«tod  goodness  and  trath.    Tet,  after  all,  I  davs  say 
Judith  has  her  vartues,  and  Hetty  has  her  fidlin's.*' 

**  And  the  *  Feeble-Mind'  has  seen  the  chest  opened  ?"  ii^ 
quired  Chingachgook,  with  curiosity  in  his  glance. 

**  Sartain ;  that  much  I 've heard  from  her  own  lips;  and, 
for  that  matter,  so  have  you.  It  seems  her  father  doesn't 
mifl^ve  her  discretbn,  though  he  does  that  of  his  eldest 
darter." 

^  Then,  the  key  is  hid  only  from  the  Wild  Rose  r  for  so 
Chingachgook  had  beq^un  g^lantly  to  terns  Judith,  in  hia 
private  discourse  with  his  friend. 

"^ That's  it!  That*a  iust  itl  One  he  trusts,  and  the 
other  he  doesn't.  There\  red  and  white  in  that,  Sarpent ; 
all  tribes  and  nations  agreeing  ki  trusting  some,  and  refusing 
to  trust  other  some.  It  depends  on  iihawKTtftf  and  ju^B* 
ment.** 

«  Where  could  a  key  be  put,  so  little  lik«ly  to  be  fisund  by 
the  Wild  Rose,  as  among  coarse  clothes  ?" 

Deerslayer  started,  and  turning  to  his  friead,  with  admira- 
tion expressed  in  every  lineament  of  hia  face,  he  fairly 
laughed,  in  his  silent  but  hearty  manner,  at  the  ingenuity 
and  readiness  of  the  conjecture. 

*'  Your  name 's  well  bestowed,  Sarpent — ^yes,  'tis  well  be> 
stowed  1  Sure  enough,  where  would  a  lover  of  finery  be  so 
little  likely  to  s'arch,  as  among  garments  as  coarse  and  un- 
seemly as  these  of  poor  Hetty.  I  dares  to  say,  Judith's 
delicate  fingers  haven't  touched  a  bit  of  cloth  as  rough  and 
oncomely  as  that  petticoat,  now,  since  she  first  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  officers!  Yet,  who  knows?  the  key 
may  be  as  likely  to  be  on  the  same  peg,  as  in  any  othor 
place.  Take  down  the  garment,  Delaware,  and  let  us  see  ii 
you  are  ra'ally  a  prophet." 

Chingachgook  did  as  desired,  but  no  key  was  found.  A 
coarse  pocket,  apparently  empty,  hung  on  the  adjoining  peg 
and  this  was  next  examined.  By  this  time,  the  attention  oft 
Judith  was  called  in  that  direction,  and  she  spoke  hurriedly, 
and  like  one  who  wished  to  save  unnecessary  trouble. 

^  **  These  are  only  the  clothes  of  poor  Hetty,  dear  simple 
g:irl !"  she  said ;  "  nothing  we  seek,  would  be  likely  to  be 
there."  ^ 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  the  handsome  mouth  of  the 
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•peakery  when  Chingachgook  drew  tne  desired  key  from  the 
pocket.  Judith  was  too  quick  of  apprehension,  not  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  a  hiding-place,  so  simple  and  exposed, 
had  been  used.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  as  much 
with  resentment,  perhaps,  as  with  shame ;  and  she  bit  her 
lip,  though  she  continued  silent.  Deerslayer  and  hb  friend 
now  discovered  the  delicacy  of  men  of  native  refinement, 
neither  smiling,  or  even  by  a  glance  betraying  how  com* 
pletely  he  understood  the  motives  and  ingenuity  of  this 
clever  artifice.  The  former,  who  had  taken  the  key  from 
the  Indian,  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  a  lock,  ascertained  that  the  right  instrument  had 
actually  been  found.  There  were  three  padlocks,  each  of 
which,  however,  was  easily  opened  by  this  single  key. 
Deerslayer  removed  them  all,  loosened  the  hasps,  raised  the 
lid  a  little  to  make  certain  it  was  loose,  and  then  he  drew 
back  from  the  chest,  several  feet,  signing  to  his  friend  to 
follow. 

^'  This  is  a  family  chist,  Judith,'*  he  said,  "  and  'tis  like 
to  hold  family  secrets.  The  Sarpent  and  I  will  go  into  the 
ark,  and  look  to  the  canoes,  and  paddles,  and  oars ;  while 
you  can  examine  it  by  yourself,  and  find  out  whether  any 
thing  that  will  be  a  make*weight  in  a  ransom,  is,  or  is  not, 
among  the  articles.  When  you  've  got  through,  give  us  a 
call,  and  we  '11  all  sit  in  councU,  together,  touching  the  valie 
of  the  articles." 

**  Stop,  Deerslayer,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  he  was  about 
to  withdraw ;  "  not  a  single  thing  will  I  touch — ^I  will  not 
even  raise  the  lid  —  unless  you  are  present.  Father  and 
Hetty  have  seen  fit  to  keep  the  inside  of  this  chest  a  secret 
from  me,  and  I  am  much  too  proud  to  pry  into  their  hidden 
treasures,  unless  it  were  for  their  own  good.  But,  on  no 
account,  will  I  open  the  chest  alone.  Stay  with  me,  then , 
(  want  witnesses  of  what  I  do." 

^*  I  rather  think,  Sarpent,  that  the  gal  is  right !  Confi- 
dence and  reliance  beget  security,  but  suspicion  is  like  to 
make  ns  all  wary.  Judith  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  should  the  chist  hold  any  of  Master  Hutter's  se- 
crets, they  will  fall  into  the  keeping  of  two  as  close-mouthed 
young  men  as  are  to  be  found.    We  wiil  stay  with  yoi^ 
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Jiiditli-*-bot,  first  kt  us  take  a  look  at  the  lake  aiii  the  sfaoav^ 
for  this  chist  will  not  be  emptied  in  a  minute.'^ 

The  two  men  now  went  out  on  the  platform,  and  Deer- 
alayer  swept  the  shore  with  the  glass,  while  the  Indian 
gravely  turned  his  eye  on  the  water  and  the  woods,  in  quest 
of  any  sign  that  might  betray  the  machinations  of  their  ene- 
mies. Nothing  was  visible,  and  assured  of  their  temporary 
security,  the  three  collected  around  the  chest,  agpun,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  opening  it. 

Judith  had  held  this  chest,  and  its  unknown  contents,  in  a 
species  of  reverence  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  N&r 
ther  her  father,  nor  her  mother,  ever  mentioned  it  in  her 
presence ;  and  there  app^ured  to  be  a  silent  convention,  that 
m  naming  the  different  objects  that  occasionally  stood  near  it, 
or  even  lay  on  its  lid,  care  should  be  had  to  avoid  any  allusion 
to  the  chest  itself.  Habit  had  rendered  this  so  easy,  and  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  only  quite  reo^y  the 
girl  had  begun  even  to  muse  on  the  singularity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.' But  there  had  never  been  sufficient  intimacy 
between  Hutterand  his  eldest  daughter,  to  invite  ccmfidenbe. 
At  times,  he  was  kind,  but  in  general,  with  her  more  especial* 
ly,  he  was  stem  and  morose.  Least  of  all  had  his  authority 
been  exercised  in  a  way  to  embolden  his  child  to  venture  on 
the  liberty  she  was  about  to  take,  without  many  misgivings 
of  the  consequences,  although  the  liberty  proceeded  from 
a  desire  to  serve  himself.  Then  Judith  was  not  altogether 
finee  from  a  little  superstition,  on  the  subject  of  this  chest, 
which  had  stood  a  sort  of  tabooed  relic  before  her  eyes,  from 
childhood  to  the  present  hour.  Nevertheless  the  time  had 
come,  when  it  would  seem  that  this  mystery  was  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  that  under  circumstances,  too,  which  left  her 
very  little  choice  in  the  matter. 

Finding  that  both  her  companions  were  watching  her 
movements,  in  grave  silence,  Judith  placed  a  hand  on  the 
lid,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  it.  Her  strength,  however,  was 
insufficient,  and  it  appeared  to  the  |^rl,  who  was  fully  aware 
Uiat  all  the  fastenings  were  removed,  that  she  was  resisted 
in  an  unhallowed  attem|pt,  by  some  supernatural  power. 

«« I  camiot  raise  the  lid,  De^rslayer,*'  she  said :  «  had  im 
not  betti^  ^ve  up  the  attempt»  and  find  sonne  other 
of  velawng  the  pxia(»erat" 


**  Not  so,  Judith ;  not  so,  gal.  No  means  aie  as  sartain 
and  easy,  as  a  good  bribe,''  answered  the  other.  **  As  for 
the  lid,  't  is  held  by  nothing  but  its  own  weight,  which  is 
prodigious  for  so  small  a  piece  of  wood,  loaded  with  iron  as 
It  is.'* 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  applied  his  own  strength  to  ths 
effort,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  lid  against  the  timbers  of 
the  house,  where  he  took  care  to  secure  it,  by  a  sufficient 
prop.  Judith  fairly  trenibled,  as  she  caist  her  first  glance  at 
the  interior ;  and  she  felt  a  temporary  relief  in  discovering 
that  a  piece  of  canvass,  that  was  carefully  tucked  in,  around 
the'  edges,  effectually  concealed  all  beneath  it.  The  chest 
Was  Apparently  well  stored,  howeVer,  the  canvass  lying 
within  an  inch  of  the  lid. 

"Here's  a  full  cargo,"  liaid  Deerslayer,  eyeiiig  the  ar- 
rangement ;  **  and  we  had  needs  go  to  w*ork  teisurety,  and 
at  our  eaise.  Sarpent^  bring- iB6me  stools,  while  I  sjpread  this 
blanket  on  the  floor,  and  then  we  '11  begin  work  orderly,  and 
in  comfort." 

The  Delaware  complied  J  Deerslayer  civilly  placed  a  stool 
for  Judith,  took  one  himself,  and  commenced  the  removal  of 
the  canvass  covering.  This  was  done  deliberately,  and  in 
as  cautious  a  manner,  as  if  it  were  believed  that  fabrics  of  a 
delicate  construction  lay  hidden  beneath.  When  the  canvass 
was  removed,  the  first  articles  that  came  in  view  were  some 
of  the  habiliments  of  the  male  sex.  These  were  of  fine  ma- 
terials, and,  according  to  the  fashions  of  the  age,  were  gay 
in  colours,  and  rich  in  ornaments.  One  coat,  in  particulari 
was  of  scarlet,  and  had  button*holes  worked  in  gold  thread. 
Still  it  was  not  military,  but  was  part  of  the  attire  of  a  civi* 
lian  of  condition,  at  a  period  when  social  rank  was  rigidly 
respected  in  dress.  Chingachgook  could  not  refrain  from  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure,  as  soon  as  Deerslayer  opened  this 
coat,  and  held  it  up  to  view ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  his 
trained  self-command,  the  splendour  of  the  vestment  was 
too  much  fbr  the  philosophy  oif  in  Indian.  Difeferslayer 
turned  quickly,  and  he  regarded  his  friend  with  momentary 
displeasure,  as  this  burst  of  weakness  escaped  hiiti  ^  ^d  then 
he  soliloquized,  as  was  his  practice,  whenever  Any  strong 
feeling  suddenly  got  the  ascendancy. 

'^^'Tishisgiftl-^yes, 'tisthe  gifiof  a  x^di^slQB  to  lof* 
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finery*  and  lie  is  not  to  be  blamed.  This  u  an  extr'omaiy 
Anneat,  too;  and  extr'oraary  things  get  up  extr^omary 
feelin's.  I  think  this  will  do*  Judith,  for  the  Lodian  heart  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  all  America,  that  can  withstand 
colours  like  these,  and  glitter  like  that.  If  this  coat  was 
ever  made  for  your  father,  you  'ye  come  honestly  by  the 
taste  for  finery,  you  have.'' 

<<  That  coat  was  never  made  for  father,"  answered  the 
girl,  quickly ;  ^'  it  is  much  too  long;  while  father  is  short 
and  square."  • 

**  Cloth  was  plenty,  if  it  was,  and  glitter  cheap,"  answered 
Deerslayer,  with  his  silent,  joyous  laugh.  "  Sarpent,  this 
garment  was  made  for  a  man  of  your  size,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  on  your  shoulders." 

Chingachgook,  nothing  loth,  submitted  to  the  trial ;  throw* 
ing  asids  the  coarse  and  thread-bare  jacket  €i  Hutter,  to 
deck  his  person  in  a  coat  that  was  originally  intended  for  a 
gentleman.  The  transformation  was  ludicrous ;  but  as  men 
are  seldom  struck  with  incongruities  in  their  own  appear- 
ance, any  more  than  in  their  own  conduct,  the  Delaware 
studied  this  change  in  a  common  glass,  by  which  Hutter  was 
in  the  habit  of  shaving,  with  grave  interest.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  thought  of  Hist,  and  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say, 
though  it  may  militate  a  little  against  the  stem  character  of 
a  warrior  to  own  it,  that  he  wished  he  could  be  seen  by  her, 
in  his  present  improved  aspect. 

**  Off  with  it,  Sarpent— off  with  it,"  resumed  the  mflexible 
Deerslayer;  *«such  garments  as  little  become  you,  as  tbey 
would  become  me.  Your  gifts  are  for  paint,  and  hawk's 
feathers,  and  blankets,  and  wampum;  and  mine  are  for 
doublets  of  skin,  tough  leggings,  and  serviceable  moccasins. 
I  say  moccasins,  Judith ;  for  tiiough  white,  living  as  I  do,  in 
the  woods,  it 's  necessary  to  take  to  some  of  the  practjfoes 
of  the  woods,  for  comfort's  sake,  and  cheapness." 

*<  I  see  no  reason,  Deerslayer,  why  one  man  may  not 
wear  a  scarlet  coat,  as  well  as  another,"  returned  the  girl. 
*  I  wish  I  could  see  pau  in  this  handsome  garment." 

**  See  me  in  a  coat  fit  for  a  lord  I  Well,  Judith,  if  you 
wait  till  that  day,  you  '11  wait  until  you  see  me  beyond  rea- 
son and  memory.  No— no— gal,  my  gifts  are  my  j^,  and 
I'll  live  and  die  in  'em,  though  I  never  bring  down  anotlier 
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deer,  or  spear  another  salmon.  What  have  I  done,  that  yoa 
ahould  wish  to  see  me  in  such  a  flaunting  qoat,  Judith  I** 

*'  Because  I  think,  Deerslayer,  that  the  false-tongued  and 
false-hearted  young  gallants  of  the  garrison,  ought  not  alone 
to  appear  in  fine  feathers ;  but  that  truth  and  honesty  have 
their  claims  to  be  honoured  and  exalted." 

<<  And  what  exaltification — ^"  The  reader  will  have  re- 
marked that  Deerslayer  had  not  very  critically  studied  hia 
dictionary — "  And  what  exaltification  would  it  be  to  me, 
Judith,  to  be  bedizzened  and  bescarleted,  like  a  Mingo  chief 
that  has  just  got  his  presents  up  firom  Quebec  7  No— no— 
I  'm  well  as  I  am ;  and  if  not,  I  can  be  no  better.  Lay  the 
coat  down  on  the  blanket,  Sarpent,  and  let  us  look  fiirther 
into  the  chist.*' 

The  tempting  garment,  one  surely  that  was  neyer  intended 
for  Hutter,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  examination  proceeded. 
The  male  attire,  all  of  which  corresponded  with  the  coat  in 
quality,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  then  succeeded  female.  A 
beautiful  dress  of  brocade,  a  little  the  worse  from  negligent 
treatment,  followed;  and  this  time  open  exclamations  of  de- 
light escaped  the  lips  of  Judith.  Much  as  the  giri  had  been 
addicted  to  dress,  and  favourable  as  had  been  her  opportu* 
nities  of  seeing  some  little  pretension  in  that  way,  among  the 
wives  of  the  diflerent  commandants,  and  other  ladies  of  the 
forts,  never  before  had  she  beheld  a  tissue,  or  tints  to  equal 
those  that  were  now  so  unexpectedly  placed  before  her  eyes. 
Her  rapture  was  almost  childish ;  nor  would  she  allow  the 
inquiry  to  proceed  until  she  had  attired  her  person  in  a  robe 
so  unsuited  to  her  habits  and  her  abode.  With  this  end,  she 
withdrew  into  her  own  room,  where,  with  hands  practised 
in  such  offices,  she  soon  got  rid  of  her  own  neat  gown  of 
linen,  and  stood  forth  in  the  gay  tints  of  the  brocade.  The 
dress  happened  to  fit  the  fine,  full,  person  of  Judith,  and 
certainly  it  had  never  adorned  a  being  better  qualified  by 
natural  gifts,  to  do  credit  to  its  really  rich  hues  and  fine 
texture.  When  she  returned,  both  Dieerslayer  and  Chin- 
gachgook,  who  had  passed  the  brief  time  of  her  absence,  in 
taking  a  second  look  at  the  male  garments,  arose  in  surprise, 
each  permitting  exclamations  of  wonder  and  pleasure  to  es- 
cape him,  in  a  way  so  unequivocal  as  to  add  new  lustre  to 
the  eyes  of  Judith,  by  flushing  her  cheeks  with  a  glow  of 
18* 
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tnumplu  AflecUngy  howerer,  not  to  iiotioe  the  imprenioii 
she  Ind  made,  the  girl  seated  herself  with  the  stateliness 
of  a  queen,  dmring  that  the  chest  might  be  looked  intOy 
fiirther* 

^  I  don't  know  a  better  way  to  treat  with  the  Mingos, 
gal,*'  cried  Deerslayer,  *'  than  to  send  you  ashore,  as  you 
be,  and  to  tell  'em  that  a  queen  has  arrived  among  'em  f 
They  '11  give  up  old  Hutter,  and  Hurry,  and  Hetty,  too^  at 
such  a  spectacle !" 

**  I  thought  your  tongue  too  honest  to  flatter,  Deerslayer,*' 
letumed  the  girl,  gratified  at  this  admiration  more  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  own.  *^  One  of  the  duef  reasons  of 
ny  respect  for  you,  was  your  love  for  truth." 

**  And  't  is  truth,  and  solenm  truth,  Judith,  and  nothing 
else*  Never  did  eyes  of  mine  gaze  on  as  glorious  a  lookin' 
cteatur',  as  you  be  yourself,  at  this  very  noomentl  l*ve 
seen  beauties  in  my  time,  too,  both  white  and  red ;  and  them 
that  was  renowned  and  talk'd  of,  far  and  near ;  but,  never 
have  I  beheld  one  that  could  hold  any  comparison  with  what 
you  are  at  this  blessed  instant,  Judith ;  never." 

The  glance  of  delight  imhich  the  girl  bestowed  on  the 
firank-speaking  hunter,  in  no  degree  lessened  the  e^ct  of 
her  charms ;  and  as  the  humid  eyes  blended  with  it  a  look 
of  sensibility,  perhaps  Judith  never  appeared  more  truly 
lovely,  than  at  what  the  young  man  had  called  that  "  blessed 
Instant."  He  shook  his  head,  held  it  suspended  a  moment 
over  the  open  chest,  like  one  in  doubt,  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  examination. 

Several  of  the  minor  articles  of  female  dress  came  next, 
all  of  a  quality  to  correspond  with  the  gown.  These  were 
laid  at  Judith's  feet,  in  silence,  as  if  she  had  a  natural  claim 
to  their  possession*  One  or  two,  such  as  gloves,  and  lace, 
the  girl  caught  up,  and  appended  to  her  already  rich  attire, 
in  a^cted  playfulness,  but  with  the  real  design  of  decorating 
her  person  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow.  When 
these  two  remarkable  suits,  male  and  female  they  might  be 
termed,,  were  removed,  another  canvass  covering  separated 
the  remainder  of  the  articles  from  the  part  of  the  chest  which 
they  had  occupied.  As  soon  as  Deerslayer  perceived  thi& 
arraagement,  he  paused,  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  pn> 
needing  any  further. 
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'  « Etery  nuffi  IMS  iMt floerets,  I  soj^poae,^  teswl,  **mnii 
wSi  tma  hafve  a  right  to  their  enj'yineiit;  we've  got  km 
CMMigii  in  this  cfaist,  in  my  judgment^  to  ansver  oar  wants, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  well  by  going  no  farther; 
and  by  letting  Master  Hatter  have  to  himself,  and  his  own 
fte^n's,  all  that's  beneath  this  cover*" 

**  Do  you  mean,  Deeralayer,  to  ofier  these  clothes  to  the 
Iroquois,  as  ransom  ?"  demanded  Judith,  quickly. 

**  Sairtain.  What  are  we  prying  into  another  man's  chist 
for,  but  to  sarve  its  owner,  in  the  best  way  we  can.  This 
eoat,  akme,  would  be  very  apt  to  gain  over  the  head-chief  of 
die  ripples ;  and  if  his  wife  or  darter  should  happen  to  be 
out  with  him,  that  there  gownd  would  soften  the  heart  of 
any  woman  that  is  to  be  found  atween  Albany  and  Mon* 
tireal.  I  do  not  see  that  we  want  a  laiger  stock  in  trade  than 
these  two  articles." 

**  To  you  it  may  seem  so,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  dii^ 
appointed  girl ;  *^  but  of  what  use  could  a  dress  like  this  be 
to  any  Indian  woman  ?  She  could  not  wear  it  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees ;  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  the  wigwam 
would  soon  soil  it  ,*  and  how  would  a  pair  of  red  arms  ap- 
pear, thrust  through  these  short,  laced  beeves !" 

<*  All  very  true,  gal ;  and  you  might  go  on  and  say,  it  is 
altogether  out  of  time,  and  place,  and  season,  in  this  region 
at  all.  What  is  it  to  us  how  the  finery  is  treated,  so  long  as 
it  answers  our  wishes  ?  I  do  not  see  that  your  fiither  can 
nake  any  use  of  such  clothes ;  and  it 's  lucky  he  has  things 
that  are  of  no  valie  to  himself,  that  will  bear  a  high  price  wkh 
dtbers.  We  can  make  no  better  trade  for  him,  than  to  oflfei 
these  duds  fbr  his  liberty.  We  '11  throw  in  the  light  fn*- 
tolHies,  tkod  get  Hurry  off  in  the  bargain !" 

*^  Then  you  think,  Deerslayer,  that  Thomas  Hotter  has 
flo  one  in  his  family — no  child*--no  daughter,  to  whom  this 
dress  may  be  thought  becoming,  and  whom  3roa  could  wbh 
to  see  in  it,  once  and  awhile,  even  though  it  should  be  at 
long  intervals,  and  only  in  playfulness  ?" 

*^  I  understand  you,  Judith— yes,  I  now  understand  your 
meaning ;  and  I  think  I  can  say,  your  wishes.  That  you 
are  as  glorious,  in  (hat  dress,  as  the  sun  when  it  rises,  or 
sets,  in  a  soft  October  day,  I  'm  ready  to  allow ;  and  that 
70a  greatly  become  it,  is  a  good  deal  moie  sartain  than  thsl 


HliMOiiies  you.  There  *s  gifts  in  dotfaes^M  well  at  ui 
tiiiiigs.  Niw  I  do  not  think  thai  a  warrior  on  his  Iifstpatby 
ought  to  lay  on  the  same  awful  paints  as  a  chief  that  has 
had  his  virtue  tried,  and  knows  from  ezper'enoe  he  will  not 
dismce  his  pretensions.  So  it  is  with  all  of  ns,  red  or 
white.  You  are  Thomas  Butter's  darter,  and  that  gownd 
was  made  for  the  child  of  some  governor,  or  a  lady  of  high 
station ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  worn  among  fine  fiuiii* 
nre,  and  in  rich  company.  In  my  eyes,  Judith,  a  modest 
maiden  never  looks  more  becoming,  than  when  becomingly 
clad,  and  nothing  is  suitable  that  is  out  of  character.  B^ 
sides,  gal,  if  there 's  a  creatur'  in  the  col<»iy  that  can  affi>id 
to  do  without  finery,  and  to  trust  to  her  own  good  looks, 
and  sweet  countenance,  it 's  yourself." 

^  1  *11  take  off  the  rubbish  this  instant,  Deerslayer,"  cried 
the  girl,  springing  up  to  leave  the  room ;  **  and  never  do  I 
wish  to  see  it  on  any  human  being,  again." 

*<  So  it  is  with  'em  all,  Sarpent,"  said  the  other,  turmng 
to  his  friend  and  laughing,  as  soon  as  the  beauty  had  disap- 
peared. ^  They  like  finery,  but  they  like  their  natjfve  charms 
most  of  all.  I  *m  glad  the  gal  has  consented  to  lay  aside  her 
furbelows,  howsever,  for  it 's  ag'in  reason  for  one  of  her  dasa 
to  wear  'em ;  and  then  she  U  handsome  enough,  as  I  call  it, 
to  go  alone.  Hist  would  show  oncommon  likely,  too,  in 
such  a  gownd,  Delaware !" 

.  **  Wah-ta  !-Wah  is  a  red-skin  girl,  Deerslayer,"  returned 
he  Indian;  *'like  the  young  of  the  pigeon,  she  is  to  be 
known  by  her  own  feathers.  I  should  pass  by  without 
knowing  her,  were  she  dressed  in  such  a  skin.  It 's  wisest 
always  to  be  so  clad  that  our  friends  need  not  ask  us  for 
our  names.  The  ^  Wild  Rose'  is  very  pleasant,  but  she  is 
BO  sweeter  for  so  many  colours." 

**  That 's  it  I--*that  's  natur',  and  the  true  foundation  for 
love  and  protection.  When  a  man  stops  to  pick  a  wild  straw* 
berry,  he  does  not  expect  to  find  a  melon ;  and  when  he 
wishes  to  gather  a  melon,  he 's  disapp'inted  if  it  prove  to  bo 
a  sqniash,  though  squashes  be  often  brighter  to  the  eye 
than  melons.  That 's  it,  and  it  means,  stick  to  your  gi^ 
and  your  gifts  will  stick  to  you." 

The  two  men  had  now  a  little  discussion  together,  toodi 

-  the  propriety  of  penetrating  any  farther  into  the  diesl  o< 


Hatter,  when  ludith  ve-uppeaied,  divested  of  her  robes,  and 
in  her  own  simple,  linen  frock  again. 

**  Thank  you,  Judith,"  said  Deerslayer,  taking  her  kindly 
by  the  hand ;  **  for  I  know  it  went  a  little  ag'in  the  nat!ral 
cravings  of  woman,  to  lay  aside  so  much  finery,  as  it  might 
be  in  a  lump.  But  you  're  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  you 
stand,  you  be,  than  if  you  had  a  crown  on  your  head,  and 
jewels  dangling  from  your  hair.  The  question  now  is, 
whether  to  Bit  this  covering,  to  see  what  will  be  ra'ally  the 
best  bargain  we  can  make  for  Master  Hutter ;  for  we  must 
do,  as  we  think  he  would  be  willing  to  do,  did  he  stand  here 
in  our  places." 

Judith  looked  very  happy.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to 
adulation,  the  humble  homage  of  Deerslayer  had  given  her 
more  true  satisfaction,  than  she  had  ever  yet  received  from 
the  tongue  of  man.  It  was  not  the  terms  in  which  this  ad- 
miration had  been  expressed,  for  they  were  simple  enough, 
that  produced  so  strong  an  impression ;  nor  yet  thdbr  novelty, 
or  their  warmth  of  manner,  nor  any  of  those  peculiarities 
that  usually  give  value  to  praise ;  but  the  unflinching  truth 
of  the  speaker,  that  carried  his  words  so  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  listener.  This  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  plain 
dealing  and  frankness.  The  habitual  and  wily  flatterer  may 
succeed  until  his  practices  recoil  on  himself;  and  like  oth«r 
weets,  his  aliment  cloys  by  its  excess ;  but  he  who  deals 
honestly,  though  he  often  necessarily  ofl^d,  possesses  a 
.power  of  praising  that  no  quality  but  sincerity  can  bestow ; 
since  his  words  go  directly  to  the  heart,  finding  their  sup- 
port in  the  understanding.  Thus  it  was  with  Deerslayer 
and  Judith ;  so  soon  and  so  deeply  did  this  simple  hunter 
impress  all  who  knew  him,  with  a  conviction  of  his  unbend- 
ing honesty,  that  all  he  uttered  in  commendation  was  as  cer- 
tain to  please,  as  all  he  uttered  in  the  way  of  rebuke  was 
certain  to  rankle  and  excite  enmity,  where  his  character  had 
not  awakened  a  respect  and  afiection,  that  in  another  sense 
rendered  it  painfuL  In  afler  lifo,  when  the  career  of  this 
ontutored  b^ng  brought  him  in  contact  with  officers  of  rank* 
and  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  interests  of  tho 
state,  this  same  influence  was  exerted  on  a  wider  field ;  even 
gnerab  listening  to  his  commendations  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  that  it  was  not  always  in  the  power  of  their  offl- 
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cW  wperioni  to  awaken.  Fsriiapa  Judith  was  the  fliwc  » 
dividual  of  his  own  colour,  who  ftirly  sabmitled  to  thw 
natural  oonssquenoe  of  truth  and  fair-dealing,  on  the  part  of 
Deerslayer.  She  had  actually  pined  for  his  praise,  and  she 
had  now  veoeiTed  it ;  and  that  in  the  form  which  was  nnst 
agreeable  to  her  weaknesses  and  halMts  of  thought.  Tkm 
Msult  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrstive. 

**  If  we  knew  all  that  chest  holds,  Deerslayer,**  returned 
the  girl,  when  she  had  a  little  reoovmd  from  the  immftiiMtoii 
eSbtt  produced  by  his  commendations  of  her  penooal  ap- 
pearance; **we  could  better  determine  cm  the  oourse  we 
ought  to  take.** 

**  That 's  not  onreasonable,  gal,  though  it 's  more  a  pale- 
ftce  than  a  red-skin  gift,  to  te  prying  into  other  peopie'ii 
secrets.'* 

^*  Curkisky  is  natural,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  human 
beings  should  have  human  failings.  Whenever  I  Nre  been 
at  the  garrisons,  I  've  found  that  most,  in  and  about  them, 
had  a  fonging  to  learn  their  neighbour's  secrets." 

^  Yes,  and  sometimes  to  fancy  them,  when  they  oouldnH 
find  'em  out  I  That 's  the  difference  atween  an  Indian  gen- 
tleman, and  a  white  gentleman.  The  Sorpent,  here,  vrould 
turn  his  head  aside,  tf  he  found  himself  onknowingly  kidkin' 
into  another  chiers  wigwam ;  whereas,  in  the  settlements, 
while  all  pretend  to  be  great  people,  most  prove  they  *v0got 
setters,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  talk  of  their  oamunm, 
I  '11  be  bound,  Judith,  you  wouldn't  get  the  Sarpent,  then, 
to  confess  there  was  another  in  the  tribe  so  much  giester 
than  himaelf,  as  to  become  the  subject  of  his  idees,  and  to 
empl'y  his  tongue  in  conversations  about  his  nxyrementi. 
and  ways,  and  food,  and  all  the  other  little  matters  that  «>> 
eupy  a  man  when  he's  not  empl'y'd  in  his  greater  duties. 
He  who  does  this,  is  but  little  better  than  a  blackguard  in 
the  grain,  and  them  that  encourages  him,  is  pretty  much  of 
the  same  kidney,  let  them  wear  coats  as  fine  as  they  may, 
or  of  what  dye  they  please." 

*  But  this  is  not  another  man's  wigwam ;  it  belongs  to  my 
fether ;  these  are  his  things,  and  they  are  wanted  m  his 
service.*' 

««11iat's  true,  gal,  that 's true;  and  it  carries  wei|^t  wUk 


it    WeO,  when  all  is  before  us,  wb  may,  indeed,  best  judge^ 
which  to  oEkr  for  the  raiisoni,  and  which  to  withheld.** 

Judith  was  not  altogether  as  disinterested  in  her  leelin^i, 
as  she  affected  to  be.  She  remembered  that  the  curiosity  of 
Hetty  had  been  indulged,  in  connection  with  this  chest, 
while  her  own  had  been  disregarded ;  and  she  was  not  sorry 
to  possess  an  opportunity  of  being  placed  on  a  level  with  hot 
less  gifted  sister,  in  this  one  particular.  It  appearing  to  be 
admitted  all  round,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the 
chest  ought  to  be  pushed  further,  Deerslayer  proceeded  to 
remove  the  second  covering  of  canvass. 

Tlie  articles  that  lay  uppermost,  when  the  curtain  was 
again  raised  on  the  secrets  of  the  chest,  were  a  pair  of  pis 
tols,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  value  would  have 
been  considerable,  in  one  of  the  towns,  though  as  weapons, 
in  the  woods,  they  were  a  species  of  arms  seldom  employed ; 
never,  indeed,  unless  it  might  be  by  some  officer  from  Eu- 
rope, who  visited  the  colonies,  as  many  were  then  wont  to 
do,  so  much  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  th6  usages  of 
I^ndon,  as  to  fancy  they  were  not  to  be  laid  aside  on  the 
fiontier  of  America.  What  occurred  on  the  discovery  ot 
these  weapons,  will  appear,  in  the  succeeding  chapter* 
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CHAPTER  »n. 

''An  mikmkt  braken,  dbow  disir; 
A  cawdlcimp  wUhoai  an  mt; 
A  hfttteiedt  ttwUered,  Asb  bedrtead ; 
A  box  of  deal  wiUwat  a  lid ; 
A  pair  of  Umga,  bat  out  of  joint ; 
A  back-aword  poker,  without  point; 
A  diah  which  might  food  neat  afibrd  OBoe, 
An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Conoordance.* 

Dbam  Swift's  /nsffrftty. 

No  sooner  did  Deerslayer  raise  the  pistols,  than  he  turned 
to  the  Delaware,  and  held  them  up,  for  his  admiration. 
^  Child  gun,"  said  the  Serpent,  smiling,  while  he  bandied 
of  the  instruments  as  if  it  had  been  a  toy. 


«<Not  it,  Sarpent;  not  it.    *Tis  made  fiur  a  mu,  aiW 
would  satisfy  a  giant,  if  rightly  used.    But  stop ;  white  meo 
aie  remarkable  for  their  carelessness  in  putting  away  fire 
arms,  in  chists  and  corners.    Let  me  look  if  care  has  bees 
given  to  these  we'pons.'' 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  took  the  weapon  from  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  and  opened  the  pan.  The  last  was  filled  with 
priming,  caked  like  a  bit  of  cinder,  by  time,  nooisture,  and 
compression.  An  application  of  the  ramrod  showed  that 
both  the  pistols  were  charged,  although  Judith  could  testify 
that  they  had  probably  lain  for  years  m  the  chest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  portray  the  surprise  of  the  Indian,  at  this  discovery, 
for  he  was  in  the  practice  of  renewing  his  priming  daily, 
•nd  of  looking  to  die  contents  of  his  piece,  at  other  short 
intervals. 

^  This  is  white  neglect,"  said  Deerslayer,  shaking  lus 
head,  ^  and  scarce  a  season  goes  by,  that  some  one  in  the 
settlements  doesn't  suffer  firom  it  It's  extr'omary  too,  Ju- 
dith—yes, it's  downright  extr'omary,  that  the  owner  shall 
fire  his  piece  at  a  deer,  or  some  other  game,  or  perhaps  at 
an  inimy,  and  twice  out  of  three  times  he'll  miss ;  but  let 
him  catch  an  accident  with  one  of  these  forgotten  cbai^ea, 
and  he  makes  it  sartun  death  to  a  child,  or  a  brother,  or  a 
firi'nd !  Well,  we  shall  do  a  good  turn  to  the  owner  if  we 
fire  these  pistols  for  him ;  and  as  they're  novelties  to  you 
and  me,  Siurpent,  we'll  try  our  hands  at  a  mark.  Fresoen 
that  priming,  and  111  do  the  same  with  this,  and  then  well 
see  who  is  the  best  man  with  a  pistol ;  as  for  the  rifle,  that's 
long  been  settled  atween  us." 

Deerslayer  laughed  heartily,  at  his  own  conceit,  and,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  they  were  lioth  standing  on  the  platform 
selecting  some  object  in  the  ark  for  their  ti^et.  Judith  was 
led  by  curiosity  to  their  side. 

^  Stand  back,  cal,  stand  a  little  back ;  these  we'pons  have 
been  long  loaded,"  said  Deerslayer,  ^  and  some  accident 
may  happen  in  the  discharge." 

^  Then  you  shall  not  fire  them !    Give  them  both  to  the 

Delaware ;  or,  it  would  be  better  to  unload  them,  without 
firing." 

"That's  ag'in  usage — and  some  people  say  ag'in  man- 
hood;  thou^  I  hold  to  no  such  silly  doctrine.     vVe  must 
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fire  'em,  Judith ;  yes,  we  most  &re  'em ;  tiwugh  I  feieiee  thai 
neither  will  have  any  great  reason  to  boast  of  his  skill.'* 

Jadithy  in  the  main,  was  a  girl  of  great  personal  spirit, 
and  her  habits  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  of  the  tenor 
that  is  apt  to  come  over  her  sex,  at  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
She  had  discharged  many  a  rifle,  and  had  even  been  known 
to  kill  a  deer,  under  drcumstanoes  that  were  fevourable  to 
the  eSbft  She  submitted,  therefore,  falling  a  little  beck  by 
the  side  of  Deerslayer,  giving  the  Indian  the  firont  of  the 
platform  to  himself.  Chmgachgook  raised  the  weapon  se- 
veral times,  endeavoured  to  steady  it  by  unng  both  hands, 
changed  his  attitude,  from  one  that  was  awkward  to  anodier 
still  more  so,  and  finally  drew  the  trigger  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate indifference,  without  having,  in  reality,  secured  any 
aim  at  all.  The  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  hitting 
the  knot,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  mark,  he  missed 
the  ark  altogether ;  the  bullet  skipping  along  the  water  like 
a  stone  that  was  thrown  by  hand. 

^Weil  done,  Sarpent — well  done,"  cried  De^slayer, 
laughing  with  his  noiseless  glee,  **  you  've  hit  the  lake,  and 
that 's  an  ezpl'ite,  for  some  men  I  I  kndw'd  it,  and  as  muei 
as  said  it,  here,  to  Judith ;  for  your  short  we'pons  don't  be- 
long to  red-skin  gifls.  You  've  hit  the  lake,  and  that 's  bet- 
ter than  only  hitting  the  air !  Now,  stand  back,  and  let  us 
see  what  white  gifis  can  do  with  a  white  we'pon.  A  ]Hstot 
isn't  a  rifle ;  but  colour  b  colour." 

The  aim  of  Deerslayer  was  both  quick  and  steady,  and 
the  report  followed  almost  as  soon  as  the  weapon  rose.  Still 
tbs  pistol  hung  fire,  as  it  is  termed,  and  fragments  of  it  flew 
in  a  dooen  directions,  some  fidling  on  the  roof  of  the  castle, 
others  in  the  ark,  and  one  in  the  water.  Judith  screamed, 
and  when  the  two  men  turned  anxiously  towards  the  ^ri, 
die  was  as  pale  as  death,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

«^  She 's  wounded — jes,  the  poor  gal 's  wounded,  Sarpent, 
though  one  couldn't  foresee  it,  standing  where  she  did. 
We'll  lead  her  into  a  seat,  and  we  must  do  the  best  for  her 
Unt  our  knowledge  and  skill  can  aflbrd." 

Judith  rnxSmd  herself  to  be  supported  to  a  seat,  swallowed 
a  nootAftd  of  tiie  water  that  the  Delaware  oftred  her  m  a 
gmnd,  and,  after  a  violent  fit  of  trembling,  thst  seemed  ready 
ID  ilMdn  her  fine  firame  to  dissolution,  she  hoM  into  tMWr 
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^  The  pain  must  be  borne,  poor  Judith  — yes,  it  must  ba 
borne,"  said  Deerslayer,  soothingly ;  "  though  I  am  far  froa 
wishing  you  not  to  weep ;  for  weeping  oflen  lightens  galish 
Melin's.  Where  can  she  be  hurt,  Sarpent  ?  1  see  no  signs 
of  blood,  nor  any  rent  of  skin  or  garments." 

*^  I  am  uninjured,  Deerslayer,"  stammered  the  girl  through 
her  tears.  "  It 's  fright  —  nothing  more,  J  do  assure  you ; 
and,  God  be  praised  1  no  one,  I  find,  has  been  harmed  by 
the  accident." 

"  This  is  exlr'ornary  I"  exclaimed  the  unsuspecting  and 
simple-minded  hunter.  **  I  thought,  Judith,  you  'd  been  above 
settlement  weaknesses,  and  that  you  was  a  gal  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  sound  of  a  bursting  we'pon.  No— I  didn't 
think  you  so  skeary  !  Hetty  might  well  have  been  startled; 
but  you  've  too  much  judgment  and  reason  to  be  frightened 
when  the  danger 's  all  over.  They  're  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
chief,  and  changeful,  but  very  unsartain  in  their  feelin's !" 

Shame  kept  Judith  silent.  There  had  been  no  acting  in 
her  agitation,  but  all  had  fairly  proceeded  from  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  alarm  —  an  alarm  that  she  found  almost  as 
inexplicable  to  herself,  as  it  proved  to  be  to  her  companions. 
Wiping  away  the  traces  of  tears,  however,  she  smiled  again, 
and  was  soon  able  to  join  in  the  laugh  at  her  own  folly. 

**  And  you,  Deerslayer,"  she  at  length  succeeded  in  say* 
ing,  '*  are  you,  indeed,  altogether  unhurt  1  It  seems  almost 
miraculous  that  a  pistol  should  have  burst  in  your  hand,  and 
you  escape  without  the  loss  of  a  limb,  if  not  of  life  I" 

"Such  wonders  ar'n't  oncommon,  at  all,  among  worn- 
out  arms.  The  first  rifie  they  gave  me  play'd  the  same 
trick,  and  yet  I  lived  through  it,  though  not  as  onharmless 
as  I  've  got  out  of  this  affair.  Thomas  Hotter  is  master  of 
one  pistol  less  than  he  was  this  morning ;  but,  as  it  happened 
in  trying  to  sarve  him,  there's  no  ground  of  complaint 
Now,  draw  near,  and  let  us  look  further  into  the  inside  of 
the  chist." 

Judith,  by  this  time,  had  so  far  gotten  the  better  of  her 
agitation  as  to  resume  her  seat,  and  the  examination  went 
oa.  The  next  article  that  offered  was  enveloped  in  cloth, 
and,  on  opening  it,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mathematical 
instruments  that  were  then  in  use  among  seamen,  possessing 
th9  usual  ornaments  «Mid  f«iftemng8,  io  brass,    Peervinyof 


•nd  Chingaehgook  repressed  their  admiration  and  surprise 
at  the  appearance  of  the  unknown  instrument,  which  was 
bright  and  glittering,  having  apparently  been  well  cared  for. 

**This  goes  beyond  the  surveyors,  Judith/'  Deerslayer 
exclaimed,  after  turning  the  instrument  several  times  in  his 
hands ;  '^  I  've  seen  all  their  tools,  oflen,  and  wicked  and 
heartless  enough  are  they,  for  they  never  come  into  the 
forest  but  to  lead  the  way  to  waste  and  destruction ;  but 
none  of  them  have  as  designing  a  look  as  thb  1  I  foar  me, 
after  all,  that  Thomas  Hutter  has  journeyed  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  no  fair  intentions  towards  its  happiness.  Did  yoo 
ever  see  any  of  the  cravings  of  a  surveyor  about  your  fo.- 
ther,  gal?" 

<^  He  is  no  surveyor,  Deerslayer,  nor  does  he  know  the 
Qse  of  that  instrument,  though  he  seems  to  own  it.  Do  yoa 
suppose  that  Thomas  Hotter  ever  wore  that  coat?  It  is  as 
much  too  large  for  him  as  this  instrument  is  beyond  his 
learning." 

"  That  ^s  it  — -  that  must  be  it,  Sarpent ;  and  the  old  fellow, 
by  some  onknown  means,  has  fallen  heir  to  another  man^s 
goods  !  They  say  he  has  been  a  mariner,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  chist,  and  all  it  holds — Ha!  what  have  we  nerel 
This  far  out-does  the  brass  and  black  wood  of  the  tool  1" 

Deerslayer  had  opened  a  small  bag,  from  which  he  was 
taking,  one  by  one,  the  pieces  of  a  set  of  chessmen.  They 
were  of  ivory,  much  larger  than  common,  and  exquisitely 
wrought.  Eiach  piece  represented  the  character  or  thing 
afler  which  it  is  named;  the  knights  being  mounted,  the 
castles  stood  on  elephants,  and  even  the  pawns  possessed 
the  heads  and  busts  of  men.  The  set  was  not  complete, 
and  a  few  fractures  betrayed  bad  usage ;  but  all  that  was 
left  had  been  carefully  put  away  and  preserved.  Even  Ju- 
dith expressed  wonder,  as  these  novel  objects  were  placed 
before  her  eyes,  and  Chingaehgook  fairly  forgot  his  Indian 
dignity  in  admiration  and  delight.  The  latter  took  up  each 
piece,  and  examined  it  with  never-tiring  satisfaction,  point- 
ing out  to  the  girl  the  more  ingenious  and  striking  portions 
of  the  workmanship.  But  the  elephants  gave  him  the  great- 
est pleasure.  The*'  Hughs !"  that  he  uttered,  as  he  passed 
jiis  fingers  over  their  trunks,  and  ears,  and  tails,  were  very 
diadiiet ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  note  the  pawnsi  whiicb  weie  aimed 


w  ofiehert*  This  ezhibidon  lasted  several  miniitoSy  dotng 
which  time  Judith  and  the  Indian  had  all  the  raptare  to  tlien> 
srives.  Deenlayer  sat  silent,  thoughtful,  and  eren  gloonj, 
tiiough  his  eyes  followed  each  morement  of  the  two  princi- 
pal actors,  noting  every  new  peculiarity  about  the  pieces  as 
they  were  held  up  to  view.  Not  an  exclamation  of  pionangs^ 
Bor  a  word  of  commendation  passed  his  lips.  At  length  his 
companions  observed  his  silence,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  chessmen  had  been  discovered,  <tid  he  speak. 

**  Judith,"  he  asked  earnestly,  but  with  a  concern  that 
amounted  ahnost  to  tenderness  of  manner,  "  did  3roQr  pa^ 
vents  ever  talk  to  you  of  religi<m  7" 

The  giri  coloured,  and  the  flashes  of  crimson  that  passed 
over  her  beautiful  countenance,  were  like  the  waywanl  Cmts 
of  a  Neapolitan  sky  in  November.  Deerslayer  bad  grrett 
her  80  strong  a  taste  for  truth,  however,  that  she  daA  not 
waver  in  her  answer,  replying  simply  and  with  sincerity. 

^  My  mother  did,  often,"  she  said ;  *'  my  father  iieesr.  I 
thought  it  made  my  mother  sorrowful  to  speak  of  our  prayers 
and  duties,  but  my  father  has  never  opened  Ihb  month  on 
Such  matters,  before  or  smce  her  death.*' 

**That  I  can  believe — that  I  can  believe.  He  has  n6 
God  -«no  such  Grod  as  it  becomes  a  man  of  wliite  dcin  to 
worship,  or  even  a  red-skin.    Them  things  aie  idoh  T 

Judith  started,  and  for  a  momCTt  she  seemed  seriously 
hurt.    Then  she  rejected,  and,  in  the  end,  she  laoghed. 

**  And  T6U  think,  Deerslayer,  that  these  ivory  toys  aie 
my  fkthers  godsl  I  have  heard  of  idols,  and  know  whsit 
they  are." 

«  Them  are  idols  I"  repeated  the  other  positively.  «  Why 
riiOuld  your  father  keep  *em,  if  he  doesn't  wor^ip  ^em  f" 

^  Would  he  keep  his  gods  in  a  bag,  and  looked  up  in  a 
chest  ?  No,  no,  Deerslayer ;  my  poor  father  canies  his  god 
with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  and  that  is  in  his  own  cravings. 
These  things  may  really  be  idols  «^  I  think  they  are,  my- 
self, from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  idolatrV,  but  they 
have  oome  from  some  distant  country,  like  ail  the  o^ier 
Aniclee,  and  have  fallen  into  Thomas  Hutter's  hands  when 
he  has  been  a  saikwr." 

••I'm  glad  of  it-^I  am  downright  glad  to  hear  tt,  JMkH^ 
«Mr  lite  not  thnik  loonldhave  nmsterad  theisKdiAtels 


mme  to  help  a  white  idolator  out  of  hm  diAmltkii  1  Tbt 
c4d  nmu  i»  of  my  odour  nod  oalioii,  aad  I  mtt  to  sajrro 
him ;  hut  a9  one  who  deni^  all  his  gifts,  ia  the  imy  of  re- 
ljgioo«  it  would  have  come  hard  to  do  ao.  That  ai^uooal 
■eeiDs  to  giye  you  great  wti8factioa»  Sarpent,  though  it  'a  an 
idolatrous  head,  at  the  best." 

^It  is  aa  dephauty"  iAterrupled  Judith.  ^^Pve  often 
aeeo  piotures  of  such  animals,  at  the  garriaons ;  and  mother 
had  a  book  in  which  there  was  a  printed  account  of  the  crea^ 
ture.  Father  burnt  that,  with  all  the  other  books,  for  ha 
said  mother  loved  seeding  too  well.  This  was  not  bog 
before  mother  died,  and  I  've  sometimes  thought  that  the 
hiss  hastened  her  end.'* 

This  was  said  equally  without  levity  and  wi^ionl  any 
deep  feeling.  It  was  said  without  levity,  Ibr  Judith  waa 
saddened  by  her  recollections,  and  yet  she  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  live  for  self,  and  for  the  indulgence  of 
her  own  vanities,  to  feel  her  mother's  wrongs  very  heavily. 
It  required  extraordinary  circumstances  to  awaken  a  proper 
sense  of  her  situation,  and  to  stimulate  the  better  feelings  of 
this  beautifiil,  but  misguided  girl ;  and  these  cjrcnmstances 
had  not  yet  occurred  in  her  brief  existence. 

^^  Elephant,  or  no  elephant,  't  is  an  ido V*  returned  the 
hunter,  ^  and  not  fit  to  remain  in  Christian  keeping." 

^  Good  for  Iroquois !"  said  Chingachgook,  parting  with 
one  of  the  castles  with  reluctance,  as  his  fnend  took  it  from 
him  to  replace  it  in  the  bag.  ^^  Elephon  buy  whole  tribe  ••rv 
buy  Delaware,  almost !" 

*'  Ay,  that  it  would,  as  any  one  who  comprehends  rei<« 
skin  natur'  must  know,"  answered  Deerslayer;  <^but  the 
man  that  passes  false  money,  Serpent,  is  as  bad  as  he  who 
makes  it.  Did  you  ever  know  a  just  Indian  that  wouldn't 
■corn  to  aeli  a  coon^skin  for  the  true  marten,  or  to  pass  off  a 
mink  £br  a  beaver.  I  know  that  a  few  of  these  idols,  per« 
haps  one  of  them  elephants,  would  go  far  towards  buying 
Thomas  Hutter's  liberty,  but  it  goes  ag'in  conscience  to  pass 
such  counterfeit  money.  Perhaps  no  Indian  tribe,  here- 
away,  is  downright  idolaters,  but  there 's  some  that  come  so 
near  it,  that  white  ,gifls  ought  to  be  particular  about  encoui 
lagmg  them  in  their  mistake." 

*«  If  idolatry  ia  SLgiftt  Deeralayer»  and  j^  aj»  what  yon 
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•Km  to  think  Ihem,  idolatry  in  such  people  can  har^  bes 
ain»"  said  Judith,  with  more  smartness  than  discrimiiiatioB. 

*^  God  grants  no  such  gifts  to  any  of  his  creator's,  Judidi," 
returned  the  hunter  seriously.  *'  He  must  be  adored,  under 
some  name  or  other,  feuid  not  creatures  of  brass  or  ivory*  It 
matters  not  whether  the  Father  of  all  is  called  God,  or  Mt^ 
nitou,  Deity  or  Great  Spirit,  he  is  none  the  less  our  common 
Maker  and  Master ;  nor  does  it  count  for  much  whether  the 
souls  of  the  just  go  to  Paradise,  or  happy  hunting-grounds, 
since  He  may  send  each  his  own  way,  as  suits  his  own 
pleasure  and  wisdom ;  but  it  curdles  my  blood,  when  I  find 
human  mortals  so  bound  up  in  darkness  and  consait,  as  to 
fashion  the  'arth,  or  wood,  or  bones — things  made  by  their 
own  hands-^into  motionless,  senseless  effigies,  and  then  fall 
down  before  them,  and  worship  'em  as  a  Deity  l" 

*'  After  all,  Deerslayer,  these  pieces  of  ivory  may  not  be 
idols  at  all.  I  remember,  now,  to  have  seen  one  of  the  offi- 
cers at  the  garrison,  with  a  set  of  fox  and  geese  made  in 
some  such  a  design  as  these;  and  here  is  something  hard, 
wrapped  in  cloth,  that  may  belong  to  your  idols." 

Demlayer  took  the  bundle  the  girl  gave  him,  and,  un- 
rolling it,  he  found  the  board  within.  Like  the  pieces,  it 
was  large,  rich,  and  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory.  Putting 
the  whole  in  conjunction,  the  hunter,  though  not  without 
many  misgivings,  slowly  came  over  to  Judith's  opinion,  and 
finally  admitted  that  Hie  &ncied  idols  must  be  merely  the 
curiously  carved  men  of  some  unknown  game.  Judith  had 
the  tact  to  use  her  victory  with  great  mmieration ;  nor  did 
she  once,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  allude  to  the 
ludicrous  mistake  of  her  companion. 

This  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  extraordinary-looking 
little  images,  settled  the  affiiir  of  the  proposed  ransom.  It 
was  agr^  generally— 4md  all  understood  the  weaknesses 
and  tastes  of  Indians— that  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Iroquois,  than  the  elephants,  in 
particular.  Luckily,  the  whole  of  the  castles  were  anoong 
the  pieces,  and  these  four  tower-beiEiring  animals  it  was 
finally  determined  should  be  the  ransom  ofifered.  The  re- 
niainder  of  the  men,  and,  indeed,  all  the  rest  of  the  articles 
in  the  chest,  were  to  be  kept  out  of  view,  and  to  be  resorted 
Inonly  aa  a  last  SLppetl.    As  soon  as  these  preliminoiiaa 
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were  settled,  every  thing  but  those  intended  for  the  bribe 
was  carefully  replaced  in  the  chest,  and  ail  the  covers  were 
*  tucked  in,'  as  they  had  been  found ;  and  it  was  quite  po8« 
Bible,  could  Hutter  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  castle 
again,  that  he  might  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  it,  without  even  suspecting  the  invasion  that  had  been 
made  on  the  privacy  of  the  chest.  The  rent  pistol  would 
have  been  the  most  likely  to  reveal  the  secret ;  but  this  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  its  fellow,  and  all  were  pressed  down 
as  before — some  half-a-dozen  packages  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  not  having  been  opened  at  all.  When  this  was  done, 
the  lid  was  lowered,  the  padlocks  replaced,  and  the  key 
turned.  The  latter  was  then  replaced  in  the  pocket  from 
which  it  had  been  taken. 

More  than  an  hour  was  consumed  in  settling  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  and  in  returning  every  thing  to  its 
place.  The  pauses  to  converse  were  frequent ;  and  Judith, 
who  experienced  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  open,  undisguised 
admiration  with  which  Deerslayer's  honest  eye  gazed  at  her 
handsome  face,  found  the  means  to  prolong  the  interview, 
with  a  dexterity  that  seems  to  be  innate  in  female  coquetry. 
Deerslayer,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  first  who  was  con- 
scious of  the  time  that  had  been  thus  wasted,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  towards  putting  the  plan  of  ransoming  into  exe- 
cution. Chingachgook  had  remained  in  Hutter's  bed-room, 
where  the  elephants  were  laid,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
images  of  animals  so  wonderful,  and  so  novel.  Perhaps  an 
instinct  told  him  that  his  presence  would  not  be  as  accepta- 
ble to  his  companions,  as  this  holding  himself  aloof;  for 
Judith  had  not  much  reserve  in  the  manifestations  of  her 
preferences,  and  the  Delaware  had  not  got  so  far  as  one 
betrothed  without  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  master  passion. 

«*  Well,  Judith,"  said  Deerslayer,  rising,  after  the  inters 
view  had  lasted  much  longer  than  even  he  himself  suspect* 
ed,  '*'tis  pleasant  conversing  with  you,  and  settling  all 
these  matters,  but  duty  calls  us  another  way.  All  this  time, 
Hurry  and  your  father,  not  to  say  Hetty—" 

The  word  was  cut  short  in  the  speaker's  mouth,  for,  at 
that  critical  moment,  a  light  8fe)p  was  heard  on  the  platform^ 
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or  oourt-yaid,  a  human  figure  darkened  the  door-way,  mad 
the  person  laat  mentioned  stood  before  him.  The  low  ez« 
damation  that  esci^ted  Deerslayer  and  the  slight  scream  of 
Judith  were  hardly  uttered,  when  an  Indian  youth,  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  stood  beside  her.  These 
two  entrances  had  been  made  with  moccasined  feet,  and 
consequently  almost  without  noise;  but,  unexpected  and 
stealthy  as  they  were,  they  had  not  the  effect  to  disturb 
Deerslayer's  self-possession.  His  first  measure  was  to 
speak  rapidly  in  Delaware  to  his  friend,  cautioning  him  to 
hdep  out  of  sight,  while  he  stood  on  his  guard ;  the  second, 
was  to  step  to  the  door  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger. No  one  else,  however,  had  come;  and  a  simple  con- 
trivance, in  the  shape  of  a  rafl,  that  lay  floating  at  the  side 
of  the  ark,  at  once  explained  the  means  that  h«^  been  used 
in  bringing  Hetty  oC  Two  dead  and  dry,  and  consequent- 
ly buoyant,  logs  of  pine  were  bound  together  with  pins  and 
withes,  and  a  litUe  platform  of  riven  chestnut  had  been 
rudely  placed  on  thai  surfaces.  Here  Hetty  had  been  aeat^ 
ed,  on  a  billet  of  wood,  while  the  young  Iroquois  had  rowed 
the  primitive  and  slow-moving,  but  perfectly  safe,  ciafl,  finom 
the  shore.  As  soon  as  Deerslayer  had  taken  a  close  sur- 
vey of  this  raft,  and  satisfied  himself  nothing  else  was  near, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  in  his  soliloquizing  way— ^ 

^  This  comes  of  prying  into  another  man's  chist  I  Had 
we  been  watchful,  and  keen-eyed,  such  a  surprise  could 
never  have  happened ;  and  getting  this  much  from  a  boy, 
teashes  us  what  we  may  expect  when  the  old  warriors  set 
themselves  fiiirly  about  their  sarcumventions.  It  opens  the 
way,  howsever,  to  a  treaty  for  the  ransom,  and  I  will  hear 
what  Hetty  has  to  say." 

Judith,  as  soon  as  her  surprise  and  alarm  had  a  little 
abated,  discovered  a  proper  sheure  of  afi^tionate  joy,  at  the 
return  of  her  sister.  She  folded  her  to  her  bosom,  and 
kissed  her,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood and  innocence.  Hetty  herself  was  less  afiected,  for 
to  her  there  was  no  surprise,  and  her  nerves  were  sustained 
by  the  purity  and  holiness  of  her  purpose.  At  her  sister's 
request  she  took  a  seat,  and  entered  into  an  eccount  of  her 
adventures  siiice  they  had  parted.  Her  tale  commenced 
just  as  Deerslayer  returned,  and  he  also  became  an  atten- 
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live  lute&er,  while  the  yeung  Iroquoie  stood  aeer  the  doov, 
eeeoningly  as  indifferent  to  what  was  passing,  as  one  of  its 
posts. 

The  narrative  of  the  girl  was  sufficiently  dear,  until  she 
reached  the  time  where  we  left  her  in  the  camp,  aftur  the 
interview  with  the  chiefs,  and  at  the  moment  when  Hist 
quitted  her,  in  the  abrupt  manner  already  stated.  The 
sequel  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  her  own  language. 

**  When  I  read  the  texts  to  the  chie&,  Judith,  you  could 
not  have  seen  that  they  made  any  changes  on  their  minds," 
she  said,  ^*  but  if  seed  is  planted,  it  wiU  grow.  Giod  plant* 
ed  the  seeds  of  all  the  trees — ^ 

Ay,  that  did  he — that  did  he,"  muttered  Deershiyer; 

and  a  goodly  harvest  has  followed." 

**  God  planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  trees,"  continued  Hetty, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  ^  and  you  see  to  what  a  height  and 
shade  they  have  grown !  So  it  is  with  the  bible.  You  may 
read  a  verse  this  year,  and  forget  it,  and  it  will  come  back 
to  you  a  year  hence,  when  you  leas^  expect  to  remem- 
ber it." 

^  And  did  you  find  any  thing  of  this,  among  the  savagesb 
poor  Hetty  ?" 

**  Yes,  Judith,  and  sooner,  and  more  ftiUy  than  I  had  ev^i 
hoped.  I  did  not  stay  long  with  father  and  Hurry,  hut  went 
to  get  my  breakfast  with  Hist.  As  soon  as  we  had  done, 
the  chie&  came  to  us,  and  then  we  found  the  firuits  of  the 
seed  that  had  been  planted.  They  said  what  I  had  read 
&om  the  good  book  was  right-^it  muM  be  righ(^-it  sounded 
right ;  like  a  sweet  bird  singing  in  their  ears ;  and  they  told 
me  to  come  back  and  say  as  much  to  the  great  warrior  who 
had  slain  one  of  tbdr  braves ;  and  to  tell  it  to  you,  and  to 
■ay  how  happy  they  should  be  to  come  to  church  heie,  in 
the  castle,  or  to  come  out  in  the  sun,  and  hear  me  read 
more  of  the  sacied  vdume-r-and  to  tell  you  that  they  wish 
you  would  lend  them  some  canoes,  that  they  can  bring 
&ther  and  Hurry,  and  their  women  to  the  castle,  that  we 
might  all  sit  on  the  platform  there,  and  listen  to  the  singing 
of  the  pale*face  A(anitou.->r<- There,  Judith;  did  you  ever 
know  of  any  thing  that  so  plainly  shows  the  power  of  the 
kiWe,as«fta</" 

^If  it  were  tnse  Hwould  be  a  misaeIe,infbed»HBtty«  Bm 


M  this  is  no  moie  tban  Indian  cunning  and  Indian 

■triving  to  get  the  better  of  us  by  management,  when  they 

find  it  IB  not  to  be  done  by  force.'' 

«« Do  you  doubt  the  Bible,  sister,  that  you  judge  the  sa« 
▼ages  so  harshly  P' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  Bible,  poor  Hetty,  but  I  much  dmibl 
an  Indian  and  an  Iroquois.  What  do  you  say  to  this  visit, 
Deerslayert" 

**  First  let  me  talk  a  little  with  Hetty,"  returned  the  party 
appealed  to ;  **  was  this  raft  made  after  you  had  got  your 
breakfast,  gal ;  and  did  you  walk  from  the  camp  to  the  sdiore 
opposite  to  us,  here  7" 

**  Oh  I  no,  Deerslayer.  The  raft  was  ready  made,  and 
in  the  water— could  that  have  been  by  a  miracle,  Judith  f " 

c<Yes — yes«-an  Indian  miracle,"  rejoined  the  hunter. 
^  They  're  expert  enough  in  them  sort  of  miracles.  And 
you  found  the  raft  ready  made  to  your  hands,  and  in  the 
water,  and  in  waiting  like  for  its  cargo  ?" 

*«  It  was  all  as  you  say.  The  raft  was  near  the  camp, 
and  the  Indians  put  me  on  it,  and  had  ropes  of  bark,  and 
they  dragged  me  to  the  place  opposite  to  the  castle,  and  then 
they  told  that  young  man  to  row  me  off,  here." 

**  And  the  woods  are  full  of  the  vagabonds,  waiting  to 
know  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  miracle.  We  compre- 
hend this  afiair,  now,  Judith,  and  I  '11  first  get  rid  of  this 
young  Canadian  blood-sucker,  and  then  we  Ul  settle  our  own 
course.  Do  you  and  Hetty  leave  us  together,  first  bringing 
me  the  elephants,  which  the  Serpent  is  admiring  ;  for  't  wiJi 
never  do  to  let  this  loping  deer  be  alone  a  minute,  or  he'll 
borrow  a  canoe  without  asking." 

Judith  did  as  desired,  first  bringing  the  pieces,  and  retiring 
with  her  sister  into  their  own  room.  Deerslayer  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  most  of  the  Indian  dialects  of  that 
region,  and  he  knew  enough  of  the  Iroquois  to  hold  a  dia- 
logue in  the  language.  Beckoning  to  the  lad,  therefore,  he 
caused  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  chest,  when  he  placed  two 
of  the  castles  suddenly  before  him.  Up  to  that  moment,  this 
jTouthful  savage  had  not  expressed  a  single  intelligible  eroo- 
tk>n,  or  fancy.  There  were  many  things,  in  and  about  the 
place,  that  were  novelties  to  him,  but  he  had  maintained  his 
aelf-command  with  philosophical  oompoaure.     It  is  tni^ 
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Oeerslayer  h^d  detected  his  dark  eye  scanning  the  defeooei 
and  the  arms,  but  the  scrutiny  had  been  made  with  such  an 
air  of  innocence,  in  such  a  gaping,  indolent,  boyish  manner, 
that  no  one  but  a  man  who  had  himself  been  taught  in  a 
similar  school,  would  have  even  suspected  his  object.  The 
mstant,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  savage  fell  upon  the 
wrought  ivory,  and  the  images  of  the  wonderful,  unknown 
beasts,  surprise  and  admiration  got  the  mastery  of  him.  The 
manner  in  which  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  first 
beheld  the  toys  of  civilized  life,  has  been  oflen  described ; 
but  the  reader  is  not  to  confound  it  with  the  manner  of  an 
American  Indian,  under  similar  circumstances.  In  this  par* 
ticular  case,  the  young  Iroquois,  or  Huron,  permitted  an  ex« 
clamation  of  rapture  to  escape  him,  and  then  he  checked 
himself,  like  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  indecorum.  Af- 
ter this,  his  eyes  ceased  to  wander,  but  became  riveted  on 
the  elephants,  one  of  which,  after  a  short  hesitation,  he  even 
presumed  to  handle.  Deerslayer  did  not  interrupt  him  for 
quite  ten  minutes ;  knowing  that  the  lad  was  taking  such  note 
of  the  curiosities,  as  would  enable  him  to  give  the  most  mi- 
nute and  accurate  description  of  their  appearance,  to  his 
seniors,  on  his  return.  When  he  thought  sufficient  time  had 
been  allowed  to  produce  the  desired  el^t,  the  hunter  laid  a 
finger  on  the  naked  knee  of  the  youth,  and  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  himself. 

"  Listen,''  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  talk  with  my  young  friend 
from  the  Canadas.  Let  him  forget  that  wonder  for  a 
minute." 

"  Where  t'other  pale  brother  ?"  demanded  the  boy,  looking 
op,  and  letting  the  idea  that  had  been  most  prominent  in  his 
mind,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  chess-men,  escape 
him  involuntarily. 

"  He  sleeps — or  if  he  isn't  fairly  asleep,  he  is  in  the  room, 
where  the  men  do  sleep,"  returned  Deerslayer.  "  How  did 
my  young  friend  know  there  was  another  ?" 

"  See  him  from  the  shore.  Iroquois  have  got  long  eyes- 
see  beyond  the  clouds — see  the  bottom  of  the  great  spring  I" 

"  Well,  the  Iroquois  are  welcome.  Two  pale-faces  are 
prisoners  m  the  camp  of  your  fathers,  boy." 

The  lad  nodded,  treating  the  circumstance  with  great  mp» 


ftamt  indiAienoe ;  though  a  moment  after,  he  lau^^ied  as  If 
wilting  in  the  superior  address  of  his  own  tribe, 

^  Can  you  tell  me,  boy,  what  your  chiefs  intend  to  do 
with  these  captyves;  or  haven't  they  yet  made  up  their 
minds  r 

The  lad  looked,  a  moment,  at  the  hunter  with  a  little  sur* 
prise ;  then  he  coolly  put  the  end  of  his  fore  finger  cm  his 
own  head,  just  aboye  the  left  ear,  and  psssed  it  round -Ids 
crown,  with  an  accuracy  and  readiness  that  showed  how 
well  he  had  beoi  drilled  in  the  peculiar  art  of  his  race. 

**  When,"  demanded  Deerslayer,  whose  gorge  rose  at  this 
cool  demonstration  of  indifference  to  human  li&.  ^^And 
why  not  take  them  to  your  wigwams  7" 

*^  Road  too  long,  and  full  of  pale-faces.  Wigwam  fiiU, 
sind  scalps  sell  high.    Small  scalp,  much  gokL" 

^  WeU  that  explains  it — ^yes,  that  does  explain  it  Theresa 
no  need  of  being  any  plainer.  Now,  you  know,  lad,  that 
the  old^  of  your  prisoners,  is  the  father  of  these  two  youi^ 
women;  and  the  other  is  the  suitor  of  one  of  them.  The 
gals  nat'rally  wish  to  save  the  scalps  of  such  fri'nds,  and 
they  will  give  them  two  ivory  cieatur's,  as  ransom ;  one  jRxr 
each  scalp.  Gro  back  and  tell  this  to  your  chiefs,  and  bring 
me  the  answer  before  the  sun  sets." 

The  boy  filtered  zealously  into  this  project,  and  with  a 
sincerity  that  lefl  no  doubt  of  his  executing  his  commissicm 
with  intelligence  and  promptitude.  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
his  k>ve  of  honour,  and  all  his  clannish  hostility  to  the  British 
and  their  Indians,  in  his  wish  to  have  such  a  treasure  in  his 
tribe,  and  Deerslayer  was  satisfied  with  the  impression  he 
had  made.  It  is  true,  the  lad  proposed  to  carry  one  of  the 
elephants  with  him,  as  a  specimen  of  the  other,  but  to  this 
his  brother  negotiator  was  too  sagacious  to  consent ;  well 
knowing  that  it  might  never  reach  its  destination,  if  confided 
to  such  hands.  T^  little  difficulty  was  soon  arranged,  and 
then  the  boy  prepared  to  depart.  As  he  stood  on  the  plat- 
Ibnn,  ready  to  step  aboard  of  the  raft,  he  hesitated,  and 
turned  short  with  a  proposal  to  borrow  a  canoe,  as  the  means 
most  likely  to  shorten  the  negotiation.  Deerslayer  quietly 
refused  the  request^  and,  afler  lingering  a  little  longer,  tbo 
boy  rowed  slowly  away  from  the  castle,  taking  the  direction 
of  a  thicket  on  the  shore,  that  Uy  less  than  half  a  mile  dis* 


lut.  Deerslayer  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  and  waldwd  tlia 
progress  of  the  ambassador ;  sometimes  closely  'M'^^pniffg  the 
whole  line  of  shore,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  and  then 

E'  dng  an  elbow  on  a  knee,  he  remained  a  long  time  with 
chin  resting  on  the  hand. 

During  the  interview  between  Deerslayer  and  the  lad,  a 
dilferent  scene  took  place  in  the  adjoining  room.  Hatty  had 
inqnired  for  the  Delaware,  and  being  lold  why  and  where  he 
remained  concealed,  she  joined  him.  The  reception  whic^ 
Chingachgook  gave  his  visiter  was  respectful  and  gentle. 
Hd  understood  her  character ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  dispoaitiQB 
to  be  kind  to  such  a  being  was  increased  by  the  hope  ok 
learning  some  tidings  of  his  betrothed.  As  soon  as  the  girl 
entered,  she  took  a  seat,  and  invited  the  Indian  to  pbce  bun- 
self  near  her,  and  then  she  continued  silent,  as  if  she  thought 
it  decorous  for  him  to  question  her,  before  she  consented  to 
■peak  on  the  subject  she  had  on  her  mind.  But,  as  Chiik> 
gachgook  did  not  understand  this  feeling,  he  remained  ie» 
spectfuUy  attentive  to  any  thing  she  might  be  pleased  to  tell 
him. 

"  You  are  Chingachgook — the  Great  Serpent  of  the  Oeia^ 
wares,  ar'n't  you  1"  the  girl  at  length  commenced,  in  her 
own  simple  way,  losing  her  self-command  in  the  desire  to 
proceed,  but  anxious  first  to  make  sure  of  the  individual. 

"  Chingachgook,"  returned  the  Delaware,  with  grave  dig- 
juty.    ^  That  say  Great  Saipent,  in  Deerslayer  tongue.*' 

"  Well,  that  is  my  tongue.  Deerslayer,  and  fiither,  and 
Judith,  and  I,  and  poor  Hurry  Harry — 4o  you  know  Hejury 
March,  Great  Serpent?  I  know  you  don't,  however*  or  he 
would  have  spoken  of  you,  too." 

^  Did  any  tongue  name  Chingachgook.  Dvooping-Lily  ?" 
lor  so  the  chief  had  named  poor  Hetty.  "  Was  his  name 
sung  by  a  little  bird  among  the  Iroquois  T" 

Hetty  did  not  answer  at  first  {  but,  witl^  that  indescribable 
feeling  that  awakens  sympathy  and  intelligence  among  the 
youthful  and  unpractised  of  her  sex,  she  hung  her  head,  aad 
the  blood  suffused  her  cheek,  ere  she  found  her  tongue,  ft 
would  have  exceeded  her  stock  of  intelligence  to  explain  this 
.  embarrassment ;  but,  though  poor  Hetty  could  not  reason  on 
•very  emergency,  she  cojald  always  feeL  The  co^ur  Blowljr 
veoeded  from  her  cheek,  and  the  girl  lo(died  up  aiohty  at 
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the  Indian,  smicing  with  the  innocenoe  of  a  c]iild«  mingini 
with  the  interest  of  a  woman. 

^  My  sister,  the  Drooping-Lily,  hear  such  bird  l**  Chin- 
gachgook  added,  and  this  with  a  gentleness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  would  have  astonished  those  who  sometiines  heard 
the  discordant  cries  that  often  came  from  the  same  throat; 
these  transitions  from  the  harsh  and  guttural,  to  the  soft  and 
melodious,  not  being  infrequent  in  ordinary  Indian  dialogues, 
^  My  sister's  ears  were  open— has  she  lost  her  tongue  t" 

**  You  are  Chingachgook — ^you  nuui  be ;  for  there  is  no 
other  red  man  here,  and  she  thought  Chingachgook  would 


come.*' 
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Chin-gach*gook,"  pronouncing  the  name  slowlj,  and 
dwelling  on  each  syllable ;  *^  Great  Sarpent,  Tengeese* 
tongue." 

^  Chin-gach-gook,"  repeated  Hetty,  m  the  same  deUberate 
manner.  <<  Yes,  so  Hist  called  it,  and  you  wuui  be  the 
chief." 

'<  Wah-ta!-Wah,"  added  the  Delaware. 

"  Wah-tal-Wah,  or  Hist^h  i-Hist.  I  think  Hist  pr^tur 
than  Wah,  and  so  I  call  her  Hist." 

•*  Wah!  very  sweet,  in  Delaware  ears  !" 

"You  make  it  sound  diflerently  from  roe.  But,  never 
mind ;  I  did  hear  the  bird  you  speak  of  sing.  Great  Ser> 
pent." 

"  Will  my  sister  say  words  of  song  ?  What  she  sing  most 
—how  she  look — often  she  laugh  ?" 

J*  She  sang  Chin-gach-gook  oftener  than  any  thing  else; 
and  she  laughed  heartily,  when  I  told  how  the  Iroquois 

*  It  ie  nn^ar  there  ihoald  be  any  qaeation  coDoerninf  the  ori|^ 
of  the  well-known  aofrrtfiMl  of  **  Yankeea.**  Nearly  aU  the  old  writera, 
who  apeak  of  the  Indiana  firat  known  to  the  Ck>1oni8ta,  make  them 
nronounce  the  word  **  Enf^lbh,**  aa  **  Yengeeae.*'  Even  at  thia  day,  it 
la  a  provincialiam  of  New  England  to  aay  **  Bugliah,*'  instead  of 
**  Ingliah,**  and  there  ia  a  cloae  conformity  of  aoond  between  **  JSki^liah** 
and  **  Yengeeae,"  more  eapecially  if  the  latter  word,  aa  waa  probably 
the  eaae,  be  pronounced  abort.  The  tranaition  from  **  Yengeeae,**  thai 
pronounced,  to  **  Yankeea**  is  quite  eaay.  If  the  former  ia  pronounced 
•^Tangifs**  it  is  almoat  identical  with  •*  Yankeea,**  and  Indian  worda 
have  aeldom  been  apelt  aa  they  are  pronounced.    Thua  the  scene  of 

J".^**  if  .•'***  **  0**«gOt"  "«1  »■  properly  pronounced  "  Otasgo.**  Tin 
fttoids  of  the  Indiana  would  aanly  ooiiTart  ••  En«*  u^*^YuJ 
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Hfttded  into  the  water  after  us,  and  couldn't  catch  us.  I  hope 
these  logs  naven't  ears,  Serpent  I" 

*<  No  fear  logs ;  fear  sister  next  room.  No  fear  Iroquoia ; 
Deerslayer  stuff  his  eyes  and  ears,  wiih  strange  beast." 

"I  understand  you,  Serpent,  and  I  understood  Hist. 
Sometimes  I  think  1  'm  not  half  as  feeble-minded  as  they 
say  I  am.  Now,  do  you  look  up  at  the  roof,  and  I  'U  tell 
you  all.  But  you  frighten  me,  you  look  so  eager,  when  I 
speak  of  Hist." 

The  Indian  controlled  his  looks,  and  afiected  to  comply 
irith  the  simple  request  of  the  girl. 

"  Hist  told  me  to  say,  in  a  very  low  voice,  that  you 
mustn't  trust  the  Iroquois  in  any  thing.  They  are  more  art« 
fill  than  any  Indians  she  knows.  Then  she  says  that  there 
is  a  large  bright  star,  that  comes  over  the  hill,  about  an  hour 
after  dark,—- (Hist  had  pointed  out  the  planet  Jupiter,  without 
knowing  it) — and  just  as  that  star  comes  in  sight,  she  will 
be  on  the  point  where  I  landed  last  night,  and  that  you 
must  come  for  her,  in  a  canoe." 

"Good — Chingachgook  understand  well  enough,  now; 
out  he  understand  better,  if  my  sister  sing  to  him,  ag'in." 

Hetty  repeated  her  words,  more  fully  explaining  what  star 
was  meant,  and  mentioning  the  part  of  the  point  where  he 
was  to  venture  ashore.  She  now  proceeded  in  her  own  un- 
sophisticated way  to  relate  her  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
maid,  and  to  repeat  several  of  her  expressions  and  opinions, 
that  gave  great  delight  to  the  heart  of  her  betrothed.  She 
particularly  renewed  her  injunctions  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  treachery;  a  warning  that  was  scarcely  needed,  how- 
ever, as  addressed  to  men  as  wary  as  those  to  whom  it  was 
•ent.  She  also  explained,  with  sufficient  clearness — ^for  on 
all  such  subjects  the  mind  of  the  girl  seldom  failed  her — ^the 
present  state  of  the  enemy,  and  the  movements  they  had 
made  since  morning.  Hist  had  been  on  the  raft  with  her, 
until  it  quitted  the  shore ;  and  was  now  somewhere  in  the 
woods,  opposite  to  the  castle,  and  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  the  camp,  until  night  approached ;  when  she  hoped  to  bo 
able  to  slip  away  from  her  companions,  as  they  followed  the 
shore  on  their  way  home,  and  conceal  herself  on  the  pomt 
No  cme  i^peared  to  suspect  the  presence  of  Chingachgook 


thongh  it  was  nooesMrily  known  that  an  Indian  had  enftand 

the  ark,  the  previous  night,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
since  appeared  in  and  about  the  caMle,  in  the  dress  of  a 
pale-face.  Still  some  little  doubt  existed  on  the  latter  poiat, 
for,  as  this  was  the  season  when  white  men  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  there  was  some  fear  that  the  garrison  ot 
the  casUe  was  increasing  by  these  ordinary  means.  All  this 
had  Hist  communicated  to  Hetty  while  the  Indians  wen 
dragging  them  along  shore ;  the  distance,  which  exceeded  six 
miles,  afibrding  abundance  of  time. 

*'  Hist  don't  know,  herself,  whether  they  suspect  her  or 
not,  or,  whether  they  suspect  you  ;  but  she  hopes  neither  is 
the  case.  And  now.  Serpent,  since  I  have  told  you  so  much 
from  your  betrothed,"  continued  Hetty,  unconsciously  taking 
one  of  the  Indian's  hands,  and  playing  with  the  fingers,  as 
a  child  is  often  seen  to  play  with  those  of  a  parent ;  ^^  you 
must  let  me  tell  you  something  from  myself.  When  you 
marry  Hist,  you  must  be  kind  to  her,  and  smile  on  her,  as 
you  do  now  on  me ;  and  not  look  cross,  as  some  of  the  chie6 
do  at  their  squaws.     Will  you  promise  this  1" 

**  Alway  good  to  Wahl^-too  tender  to  twist  hard ;  else 
she  break." 

*'  Yes,  and  smile,  too ;  you  don't  know  how  much  a  girl 
evaves  smiles  from  them  she  loves.  Father  scarce  smiled 
oa  me  once,  while  I  was  with  him— ^and.  Hurry-— yes-^ 
Hurry  talked  loud,  and  laughed ;  but  I  don't  think  he  smiled 
once  either.  You  know  the  difference  between  a  smile  and 
a  laugh  ?" 

«« Laugh,  best.    Hear  Wah !  laugh,  thmk  bii^  sing  ^ 

*'  I  know  that ;  her  laugh  m  pleasant,  but  you  must  smile. 
And  then.  Serpent,  you  mustn't  make  her  carry  burthens 
and  hoe  com,  as  so  many  Indians  do ;  but  treat  her  mora 
as  the  pale-fiuses  treat  their  wives." 

**  Wah-ta!-Wah  no  pal&face — got  red  skin;  red  heart, 
red  feelin's.    All  red ;  no  pale-face.    Mutt  ceLTtj  papoose." 

'*  Every  woman  is  willing  to  carry  her  child,"  said  Hetty, 
smiling ;  «<  and  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  But  you  must  lova 
(fist,  and  be  gentle,  and  good  to  her ;  for  she  is  gentle  and 
good  herself." 

ChiBg«,;^gook  gravely  bowed,  and  then  he  saemad  In 


think  this  part  of  the  subject  might  be  dismiMed.  Before 
there  wae  time  for  Hetty  to  resume  her  communications,  the 
voice  of  Deerslayer  was  heard  calling  on  his  friend,  in  the 
outc^r  room.  At  this  summons  the  Serpent  arose  to  obey« 
and  Hetty  joined  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

**  *  A  itraDger  ulimtit*  cries  one, 
*  Sare  never  lived  beneath  the  ran ; 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tong^ue. 
Its  foot,  with  triple  claw  disjoined ; 
And  what  a  leostb  of  tail  behind  !* " 

Thb  first  act  of  the  Delaware,  on  rejoining  his  friend,  was 
to  proceed  gravely  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  civilized 
attire,  and  to  stand  forth  an  Indian  warrior  again.    The 
protest  of  Peerslayer  was  met  by  his  communicating  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  an  Indian  in  the  hut,  was  known  to 
the  Iroquois,  and  that  his  maintaining  the  disguise  would  be 
more  likely  to  direct  suspicions  to  his  real  object,  than  if  he 
came  out  openly  as  a  member  of  a  hostile  tribe.    When  the 
latter  understood  the  truth,  and  was  told  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  supposing  the  chief  had  succeeded  in  entering 
the  ark  undiscovered,  he  cheerfully  consented  to  the  change, 
since  further  attempt  at  concealment  was  useless.  A  gen&r 
feeling  than  the  one  avowed,  however,  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Indian's  desire  to  appear  as  a  son  of  the  forest.    He  had 
been  told  that  Hist  was  on  me  opposite  shore ;  and  nature  so 
far  triumphed  over  all  distinctions  of  habit,  and  tribes,  and 
people,  as  to  reduce  this  young  savage  warrior  to  the  level 
of  a  feeling  which  would  have  been  found  in  the  most  re* 
fined  inhabitant  of  a  town,  under  similar  circumstances. 
There  was  a  mild  satisfaction  in  believing  that  she  he  loved 
fould  see  him;  and  an  he  walked  out  on  the  platfimni  in  his 
20* 


•canty*  native  attire,  ar  Apollo  of  the  wilderness,  a  Imodrad 
of  the  tender  fancies  that  fleet  through  lovers'  hrains,  beset 
hid  imagination  and  softened  his  heart. 

All  this  was  lost  on  Deerslayer,  who  was  no  great  adept 
in  the  mysteries  of  Cupid,  hut  whose  mind  was  far  more  oo> 
cupied  with  the  concerns  that  forced  themselves  on  his  at. 
tention,  than  with  any  of  the  truant  fancies  of  love.  He 
soon  recalled  his  companion,  therefore,  to  a  sense  of  their 
actual  condition,  by  summoning  him  to  a  sort  of  council  of 
war,  in  which  they  were  to  settle  their  future  course.  In  the 
dialogue  that  followed,  the  parties  mutually  made  each  other 
acquainted  with  what  had  passed  in  their  several  interviews. 
Chingachgook  was  told  the  history  of  the  treaty  about  the 
ransom ;  and  Deerslayer  heard  the  whole  of  Hetty's  com- 
munications. The  latter  listened  with  generous  interest  to 
his  friend's  hopes,  and  promised  cheerfully  all  the  assistance 
he  could  lend. 

"  T  is  our  main  ar'n'd,  Serpent,  as  you  know ;  this  bat- 
tling  for  the  castle  and  old  Hutter's  darters,  coming  in  as  a 
sort  of  accident.  Yes — yes — ^I  '11  be  actyve  in  helping  little 
Hist,  who 's  not  only  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  maidens 
of  the  tribe,  but  the  very  best  and  handsomest.  I  've  always 
encouraged  you,  chief,  in  that  liking ;  and*  it 's  proper,  too, 
that  a  great  and  ancient  race  like  your'n  shouldn't  come  to 
an  end.  If  a  woman  of  red  skin  and  red  gifts,  could  get  to 
be  near  enough  to  me  to  wish  her  for  a  wife,  I  'd  s'arch  for 
just  such  another,  but  that  can  never  be ;  no,  that  can  never 
be.  I  'm  glad  Hetty  has  met  with  Hist,  howsever,  for  though 
the  first  is  a  little  short  of  wit  and  understanding,  the  last 
has  enough  for  both.  Yes,  Sarpent,"  laughing  heartily, 
^^  put  'em  together,  and  two  smarter  gals  isn't  to  be  found  in 
all  York  colony  I" 

**  I  will  go  to  the  Iroquois  camp,"  returned  the  Delaware, 
gravely.  *^  No  one  knows  Chingachgook  but  Wah !,  and 
a  treaty  for  lives  and  scalps  should  be  made  by  a  chief! 
Give  me  the  strange  beasts,  and  let  me  take  a  canoe.'* 

Deerslayer  dropped  his  head,  and  played  with  the  end  oi 
a  fish-pole  in  the  water,  as  he  sate  dangling  his  legs  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  like  a  man  who  was  lost  in  thought, 
by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  novel  idea.  Instead  of  di- 
lectly  answering  the  proposal  of  his  friend,  he  b^an  to  at^ 
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ileqHize ;  a  circumstaiioe,  however,  that  in  no  manner  ren- 
iered  his  words  more  true,  as  he  was  remarkable  for  saying 
what  he  thought,  whether  the  remarks  were  addressed  to 
himself,  or  to  any  one  else. 

"  Yes — ^yes,"  he  said,  "  this  must  be  what  they  call  level 
I  've  heard  say  that  it  sometimes  upsets  reason  altogether, 
leaving  a  young  man  as  helpless,  as  to  calculation  and  cau- 
tion, as  a  brute  beast.  To  think  that  the  Sarpent  should  be 
so  lost  to  reason,  and  cunning,  and  wisdom!  We  must, 
sartainly,  manage  to  get  Hist  off,  and  have  'em  married  as 
soon  88  we  get  back  to  the  tribe,  or  this  war  will  be  of  no 
more  use  to  the  chief,  than  a  hunt  a  little  oncommon  and 
eztr'omary.  Yes — yes — he'll  never  be  the  man  he  was, 
till  this  matter  is  off  his  mind,  and  he  comes  to  his  senses, 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Sarpent,  you  can't  be  in 
aimest,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  but  little  to  your  offer.  But 
you  're  a  chief,  and  will  soon  be  sent  out  on  the  war-path  at 
the  head  of  parties,  and  I  'II  just  ask  if  you  'd  think  of  putting 
your  forces  into  the  inimy's  hands,  afore  the  battle  is 
fou't  r 

<*  Wah !"  ejaculated  the  Indian. 

"  Ay — Wah ! — I  know  well  enough  it 's  Wah !,  and  alte 
gether  Wah !  Ra'ally,  Sarpent,  I  'm  consarned  and  morti- 
fied about  you !  I  never  heard  so  weak  an  idee  come  from 
a  chief,  and  he,  too,  one  that 's  already  got  a  name  for  being 
wise,  young  and  inexper'enced  as  he  is.  Canoe  you  shan't 
have,  so  long  as  the  v'ice  of  fri'ndship  and  warning  can 
count  for  any  thing." 

'*  My  pale-face  friend  is  right.  A  cloud  came  over  the 
fiice  of  Chingachgook,  and  weakness  got  into  his  mind, 
while  his  eyes  were  dim.  My  brother  has  a  good  memory 
for  good  deeds,  and  a  weak  memory  for  bad.     He  will  for- 

get.'* 

*'  Yes,  that 's  easy  enough.  Say  no  more  about  it  chief; 
but  if  another  of  them  clouds  blow  near  you,  do  your 
endivour  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Clouds  are  bad  enough  in 
the  weather ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  reason,  it  gets  to  be 
serious.  Now,  sit  down  by  me  here,  and  let  us  calculate 
our  movements  a  little,  for  we  shall  soon  either  have  a  truce 
and  a  peace,  or  we  shall  come  to  an  active,  and  bloody  wan 
You  see  the  vagabonds  can  make  logs  serve  their  mm,  aa 


well  aa  tbo  best  nfimooea  on  tbe  riveiv;  and  it  would  bo  m 
mat  exprito  for  them  to  invade  ua  in  a.  body.  I  've  been 
thinjcing  of  the  wisdom  of  putting  all  old  Tom's  stores  into  the 
arky  of  barring  and  locking  up  the  castle,  and  of  taking  to 
the  arky  altogether.  That  is  moveable,  and  by  keqting  the 
sail  upland  shifling  places,  we  might  worry  through  a  great 
many  nights,  without  them  Canada  wolves  finding  a  way 
into  our  sheep-fold." 

Chingachgook  listened  to  this  plan,  with  approbation^  Did 
the  negotiation  fail,  there  was  now  little  h<^  that  the  night 
would  pass  without  an  assault ;  and  the  enemy  had  sagacity 
enough  to  understand,  that,  in  carrying  tl:^  castle,  they 
would  probably  become  masters  of  aU  it  contained»  the  of^ 
fored  ransom  included,  and  still  retain  the  advantages  they 
had  hitherto  gained.  Some  precaution  of  the  sort  appealed 
to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  for  now  the  numbers  of  the  Ifq. 
quois  were  known,  a  night  attack  could  scarcely  be  sucpesa* 
fully  met.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
fletting  possession  of  the  canoes  and  the  ark,  and  the  latter 
Itself  would  be  a  hold  in  which  the  assailants  would  be  as 
efiectually  protected  against  bullets  as  were  those  in  the 
building.  For  a  few  minutes,  both  the  men  thought  of  sink- 
ing the  ark  in  the  shallow  water,  of  bringing  the  canoes  into 
the  house,  and  of  depending  altogether  on  the  castle  for  pro- 
tection. But  reflection  satisfied  them  that,  in  the  end,  this 
expedient  would  fail.  It  was  so  easy  to  collect  fogs  on  the 
shore,  and  to  construct  a  rafl  of  almost  any  size,  that  it  was 
certain  the  Iroquois,  now  they  had  turned  their  attention  to 
such  means,  would  resort  to  them  seriously,  so  long  as  there 
was  the  certainty  of  success  by  perseverance.  Af^r  deliber- 
ating maturely,  and  placing  all  the  considerations  fairly  bo 
fore  them,  the  two  young  beginners  in  the  art  of  forest  war* 
fare,  settled  down  into  the  opinion,  that  the  ark  offered  the 
only  available  means  of  security.  This  decision  was  no 
sooner  come  to,  than  it  was  communicated  to  Judith.  The 
girl  had  no  serious  objection  to  make,  and  then  all  four  set 
about  th3  measures  necessary  to  carrying  the  plan  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  Floating  Tom'a 
worldly  goods  were  of  no  great  amount.  A  couple  of  bedi« 
aome  wearing  apparel,  the  arms  and  ammunition,  a  hm 


cookings  atensiis,  with  the  mysterious,  and  but  hal^xamiiidd 
chest,  formed  the  principal  items.  These  were  all  soon  re^ 
moved,  the  ark  hairing  been  hauled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
building,  so  that  the  transfer  could  be  made  without  being 
seen  from  the  shore.  It  was  thought  unnecessltf y  to  disturb 
the  heavier  and  coarser  articles  of  flirniture,  as  they  were 
not  required  in  the  ark,  and  were  of  but  little  value  In  them- 
•elveSk  As  great  caution  was  necessary  in  removing  the 
different  objects,  most  of  which  were  passed  out  of  a  window 
with  a  view  to  conceal  what  was  going  on,  it  required  two 
or  three  hours  before  all  could  be  efiected.  By  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  the  raft  made  its  appearance,  moving  from 
fh6  shore.  Deerslayer  immediately  had  recourse  to  the 
glass,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  perceived  that  two  warriors 
Were  on  it,  though  they  appeared  to  be  unarmed.  The  pro- 
greaa  of  the  raft  was  slow,  a  circumstance  that  formed  one 
of  the  great  advantages  that  would  be  possessed  by  the  scow, 
in  any  future  collision  between  them ;  the  movements  of  the 
latter  bein^  comparatively  swift  and  light.  As  there  was 
time  to  make  the  dispositions  for  the  reception  of  the  two 
dangerous  visiters,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  them,  kmg 
before  they  had  got  near  enough  to  be  hailed.  The  Serpent 
and  the  girls  retired  into  the  building,  where  the  former  stood 
near  the  door,  well  provided  with  rifles ;  while  Judith  watched 
the  proceedings  without  through  a  loop.  As  for  Deerdayer, 
he  had  brought  a  stool  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  at  the 
point  towards  which  the  raft  was  advancing,  and  taken  his 
seat,  with  his  rifle  leaning  carelessly  between  his  legs. 

As  the  raft  drew  nearer,  every  means  possessed  by  the 
party  in  the  castle  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
their  visiters  had  any  fire-arms.  Neither  Deerriayer  nor 
Chingachgook  could  discover  any ;  but  Judith,  unwilling  to 
trust  to  simple  eye-sight,  thrust  the  glass  through  the  loop, 
and  directed  it  towards  the  hemlock  boughs  that  lay  betweefi 
the  two  logs  of  the  raft,  forming  a  sort  of  flooring,  as  wefl 
as  a  seat  for  the  use  of  the  rowers.  When  the  heavy-mo^^ 
mg  craft  was  within  fifty  feet  of  him,  Deerslayer  hailed  th6 
Hurons,  directing  them  to  cease  rowing,  it  not  being  hi^  in- 
tention to  permit  them  to  land.  Compliance,  of  ccurse,  was 
necessary,  and  the  two  grim-looking  warriers  inetattflt 


quitted  their  seats,  though  the  raft  ooatinued  slowly  to  ap 
proach,  until  it  had  driven  in  much  nearer  to  the  platform. 

*'  Are  ye  chiefs  V*  demanded  Oeerslayer,  with  dignity.-^ 
*'Are  ye  chiefs?— or  have  the  Mingos  sent  me  warriors 
without  names,  on  such  an  ar'n'd  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  ye 
go  back,  the  sooner  the  one  will  be  likely  to  come  that  a  war* 
rior  can  talk  with." 

**  Hugh  1"  ex<^aimed  the  elder  of  the  two  on  the  raft, 
rolling  his  glowing  eyes  over  the  different  objects  that  were 
visible  in  and  about  the  castle,  with  a  keenness  that  showed 
how  little  escaped  him.  *'  My  brother  is  very  proud,  but 
Rivenoak  (we  use  the  literal  translation  of  the  term,  writing 
as  we  do  in  English)  is  a  name  to  make  a  Delaware  turn 
pale." 

*'  That 's  true,  or  it  *s  a  lie,  Rivenoak,  as  it  may  be ;  but 
I  am  not  likely  to  turn  pale,  seeing  that  I  was  bom  pale. 
What 's  your  arVd,  and  why  do  you  come  among  light 
bark  canoes,  on  logs  that  are  not  even  dug  outl" 

"  The  Iroquois  are  not  ducks,  to  walk  on  water !  Let 
the  pale-&oes  give  them  a  canoe,  and  they  '11  come  in  a 


canoe." 


^'  That 's  more  rational,  than  likely  to  come  to  pass.  We 
have  but  four  canoes,  and  being  four  persons,  that 's  only 
one  for  each  of  us.  We  thank  you  for  the  ofier,  howsever, 
though  we  ask  leave  not  to  accept  it.  You  are  welcome, 
Iroquois,  on  your  logs." 

*'  Thanks — my  young  pale-faoe  warrior — he  has  got  a 
name — how  do  the  chie&  call  him?" 

Deerslayer  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  gleam  of  pride  and 
human  weakness  came  over  him.  He  smiled,  muttered  be- 
tween bis  teeth,  and  then  looking  up  proudly,  he  said— 

*^  Mingo,  like  all  who  are  young  and  actyve,  I  've  been 
known  by  different  names,  at  difierent  times.  One  of  your 
warriors  whose  spirit  started  for  the  happy-grounds  of  your 
peopSe,  as  lately  as  yesterday  morning,  thought  I  deserved 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Hawkeye ;  and  this  because 
my  sight  happened  to  be  quicker  than  his  own,  when  it  got 
to  be  life  or  doath,  atween  us." 

Chingachgook,  who  was  attentively  listening  to  all  that 
passed,  Imrd  and  understood  this  proof  of  passing  weak- 
ness in  his  friend,  and  on  a  future  occasion  he  questionsd 


him  'more  closely  oonoerning  the  whole  transaction  on  the 
point,  wheiv)  Deerslayer  had  first  taken  human  life.  When 
he  had  got  the  whole  truth,  he  did  not  fail  to  communicale 
it  to  the  tribe ;  from  which  time  the  young  hunter  was  uni- 
versally known  among  the  Delawares,  by  an  appellation  so 
honourably  earned.  As  this,  however,  was  a  period  poste- 
rior to  all  the  incidents  of  this  tale,  we  shall  continue  to  call 
the  young  hunter  by  the  name  under  which  he  has  been 
first  introduced  to  the  reader.  Nor  was  the  Iroquois  less 
struck  with  the  vaunt  of  the  while  man.  He  knew  of  the 
death  of  his  comrade,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  allusion  ;  the  intercourse  between  the  conqueror  and 
his  victim  on  that  occasion,  having  been  seen  by  several 
savages  en  the  shore  of  the  lake,  who  had  been  stationed  at 
different  points  just  within  the  margin  of  the  bushes,  to 
watch  the  drifting  canoes,  and  who  had  not  time  to  reach 
the  scene  of  action  ere  the  victor  had  retired.  The  eflEbct 
on  this  rude  being  of  the  forest,  was  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise ;  then  such  a  smile  of  courtesy,  and  wave  of  the  hand, 
succeeded,  as  would  have  done  credit  to  Asiatic  diplomacy. 
The  two  Iroquois  spoke  to  each  other,  in  low  terms,  and 
both  drew  near  the  end  of  the  rafi  that  was  closest  to  the 
platform. 

**  My  brother,  Hawkeye,  has  sent  a  message  to  the  Hn- 
rons,"  resumed  Rivenoak,  ^  and  it  has  made  their  hearts 
^^^  gl&<l-  They  hear  he  has  images  of  beasts  with  two 
tails !     Will  he  show  them  to  his  friends  ?" 

'^  Inimies  would  be  truer,"  returned  Deeralayer  ;  **  hut 
^ound  isn't  senm,  and  does  little  harm.  Here  is  one  of  the 
miages ;  1  toss  it  to  you  under  faith  of  treaties.  If  it 's  not 
returned,  the  rifle  will  settle  the  p*int  atween  us." 

The  Iroquois  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  and 
Deerslayer  arose  and  prepared  to  toss  one  of  the  elephants 
to  the  rafl,  both  parties  using  all  the  precaution  that  was 
necessary  to  prevent  its  loss.  As  practice  renders  men  ex- 
pert in  such  things,  the  little  piece  of  ivory  was  soon  sue- 
cessfblly  transferred  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  and' then 
followed  another  scene  on  the  rafl,  in  which  astonishment 
and  delight  got  the  mastery  of  Indian  stoicism.  These  two 
grim  old  warriors  manifested  even  more  feeling,  as  they  ex* 
■mined  the  curiously-wrought  chess-mani  t£ui  had  been 


tetmyed  by  the  boy ;  for,  in  th6  one  of  the  ktter, 
schooling  had  interposed  its  influence ;  while  the  om 
all  who  axe  sustained  by  well-established  characters^  weie 
not  ashamed  to  let  some  of  their  emotions  be  disoofveied. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  apparently  lost  all  consctousoess  of 
their  situation,  in  the  intense  scrutiny  they  bestowed  on  a 
material  so  fine,  work  so  highly  wrought,  and  an  animal  so 
extraordinary.  The  lip  of  the  moose  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  American  forest;  but  this  resemblance  was  far  firom 
being  sufficiently  striking  to  bring  the  new  creature  within 
the  range  of  their  haUts  and  ideas,  and  the  more  they  stu- 
died the  image,  the  greater  was  thdr  astonishment.  Nor 
did  these  children  of  the  forest  mistake  the  structure  on  llie 
back  of  the  elephant  for  a  part  of  the  animal.  They  were 
fimnliar  with  horses  and  oxen,  and  had  seen  towers  in  the 
Canadas,  and  found  n(^hing  surprising  in  creatures  of  bur- 
then. Still,  by  a  very  natural  association,  they  supposed 
Hie  carving  meant  to  represent  that  the  animal  they  saw 
was  of  a  stienglli  sufficient  to  carry  a  fort  on  its  back;  a 
ciffcumstanoe  that  in  no  degree  lessened  their  wonder. 

*<  Has  my  pde-feoe  brodier  any  more  such  beasts  1"  al 
last  the  semor  of  the  Iroquois  asked,  in  a  sort  of  petiboi^ 
Wii^  manner. 

^  There's  mwe  where  them  came  from,  Mingo,"  ¥^as  the 
answeir  f  ^  one  is  enough,  howev^,  to  buy  off  fifty  scalps." 

**  One  of  my  priscmefs  is  a  g^eat  warrioi^-4all  as  a  pin&-« 
Mang  as  the  mocse--«ctive  as  a  deer  fi^Pce  as  the  panther  I 
Some  day  he'tt  be  a  great  chief,  and  lead  the  army  of  King 
George  r 

**  Tut — tufr^Mittgo ;  Harry  Hurry  is  Harry  Hurry,  and 
you  Ul  never  make  m<»e  than  a  corporal  of  him,  if  you  do 
that.  Ife's  taU  enovtghy  of  a  sartainlty ;  but  that^s  of  no 
use,  as  he  only  hits  his  head  ag'm  the  brandies  as  he  goes 
through  the  finest.  He's  strong,  too;  but  a  strong  body 
isn't  a  strong  head,  and  the  king's  generals  are  not  dioeen 
ibr  their  sinews.  He 's  swifl,  if  yott  will,  but  a  r^e-buUet 
is  sK^fier  t  and  as  for  TerceneSs,  it 's  no  great  recOmnend 
to  a  aoUier ;  they  that  l^ak  they  §M  the  slonte^  ofien 
pvm'  out  at  the  pindt.    No— no— you  'U  never  mste  Ham 
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gj*s  scalp  pass  for  more  than  a  good  head  of  cuiiy  haii^ 

and  a  rattlepate  beneath  it !" 

'^My  old  prisoner  very  wise — king  of  the  lake — great 
warrior,  wise  counsellor  1" 

'<  Welly  there's  them  that  might  gainsay  all  this,  too^ 
Minga  A  very  wise  man  wouldn't  be  apt  to  be  taken  in  so 
foolish  a  manner  as  befel  Master  Hutter ;  and  if  he  gives 
good  counsel,  he  must  have  listened  to  bad,  in  all  that  affiur. 
There 's  only  one  king  of  this  lake,  and  he 's  a  long  way 
ofi*,  and  isn't  likely  ever  to  see  it.  Floating  Tom  is  soma 
such  king  of  this  region,  as  the  wolf  that  prowls  through 
the  woods,  is  king  of  the  forest.  A  beast  with  two  tails  is 
well  worth  two  such  scalps  1" 

"  But  my  brother  has  another  beast  ? — ^He  will  give  two»" 
holding  up  as  many  fingers, ''  for  old  father?'! 

*'  Floating  Tom  is  no  father  of  mine,  but  he  '11  fare  nwis 
the  w<Hrse  for  that.  As  for  giving  two  beasts  for  his  scalp^ 
and  each  beast  with  two  tcdls,  it  is  quite  beyond  reason. 
Think  yourself  well  off,  Mingo,  if  you  make  a  much  worse 
trade." 

By  this  time  the  self-command  of  Hivenoak  had  got  the 
better  of  his  wonder,  and  he  b^an  to  fall  back  on  his  usual 
habits  of  cunning,  in  order  to  drive  the  best  bargain  he 
could.  It  would  be  useless  to  relate  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  desultory  dialogue  that  followed,  in  which  the  Indian 
manifested  no  little  management,  in  endeavouring  to  xeoovor 
the  ground  lost  under  the  influence  of  surprise.  He  even 
affected  to  doubt  whether  any  original  for  the  image  of  the 
beast  existed,  and  asserted  that  the  oldest  Indian  had  never 
heard  a  tradition  of  any  such  animal.  Little  did  either  of 
them  imagine,  at  the  time,  that  long  ere  a  century  elapsed, 
the  progress  of  civilization  would  bring  even  much  more  ex- 
traordinEiry  and  rare  animals  into  that  region,  as  curiosities  to 
be  gazed  at  by  the  curious,  and  that  the  particular  beast, 
about  which  the  disputants  contended,  would  be  seen  laving 
its  sides  and  swimming  in  the  very  sheet  of  water  on  which 
they  had  met.  As  is  not  uncommon  on  such  occasioiiSi 
one  of  the  parties  got  a  little  warm,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion ;  for  Deerslayer  met  all  the  arguments  and  pre^ 
tarications  of  his  subtle  o^pponent^  with  his  own  cool-  diMl* 
asss  of  mann^,  and  uamoyed  love  of  truth.    Wb^tt  mi 
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dephajit  was,  h^  knew  little  better  than  the  savage ;  Imt  ha 
perfectly  understood  that  the  carved  pieces  of  ivory  muat 
have  some  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  an  Iroquois,  as  a  bag 
of  gold,  or  a  package  of  beaver-skins,  would  in  those  of  a 
trader.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  felt  it  to  be 
prudent  not  to  concede  too  much  at  first,  since  there  existed 
a  nearly  unconquerable  obstacle  to  making  the  transfers, 
even  after  the  contracting  parties  had  actually  agreed  upon 
the  terms.  Keeping  this  difficulty  in  view,  he  held  the  extra 
chess-men  in  reserve,  as  a  means  of  smoothing  any  diffi* 
culty  in  the  moment  of  need. 

At  length  the  savage  pretended  that  further  negotiation 
was  useless,  since  he  could  not  be  so  unjust  to  his  tribe  as 
to  part  with  the  honour  and  emoluments  of  two  excellent, 
full-grown,  male  scalps,  for  a  consideration  so  trifling  as 
two  toys  like  those  he  had  seen — and  he  prepared  to  take 
his  departure.  Both  parties  now  felt  as  men  are  wont  to 
feel,  when  a  bargain  that  each  is  anxious  to  conclude,  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  broken  off,  in  consequence  of  too  much 
pertinacity  in  the  way  of  management.  The  efiect  of  the 
disappointment  was  very  different,  however,  on  the  respec- 
tive individuals.  Deerslayer  was  mortified,  and  filled  with 
regret ;  for  he  not  only  felt  for  the  prisoners,  but  he  also 
felt  deeply  for  the  two  girls.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
therefore,  lefl  him  melancholy  and  full  of  regret.  With  the 
savage,  his  defeat  produced  the  savage  desire  of  revenge. 
In  a  moment  of  excitement,  he  had  loudly  announced  his 
intention  to  say  no  more ;  and  he  felt  equally  enraged  with 
himself  and  with  his  cool  opponent,  that  he  had  permitted  a 
pale-fece  to  manifest  more  indifference  and  self-command 
than  an  Indian  chief.  When  he  began  to  urge  his  raft  away 
from  the  platform,  his  countenance  lowered,  and  his  eye 
glowed,  even  while  he  affected  a  smile  of  amity  and  a  ges- 
ture of  courtesy,  at  parting. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  overcome  the  vis  inertim  of  the 
logs,  and  while  this  was  doing  by  the  silent  Indian,  Rivenoak 
stalked  over  the  hemlock  boughs  that  lay  between  the  logs, 
in  sullen  ferocity,  eyeing  keenly  the  while,  the  hut,  the  plat- 
form, and  the  person  of  his  late  disputant.  Once  he  spoke 
in  low,  quick  terms  to  his  companion,  and  he  stirred  the 
Wughs  with  )m  feet^  like  an  aniixial  that  119  r^ftiye,   At  HM^ 
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moment,  the  watchfulness  of  Deerslayer  had  a  little  abated, 
for  he  sat  musing  on  the  means  of  renewing  the  negotia- 
tion without  giving  too  much  advantage  to  the  other  side- 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  him  that  the  keen  and  bright 
eyes  of  Judith  were  as  vigilemt  as  ever.  At  the  instant 
when  the  young  man  was  least  on  his  guard,  and  his  enemy 
was  the  most  on  the  alert,  she  called  out,  in  a  warning  voice, 
to  the  former,  most  opportunely  giving  the  alarm. 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  Deerslayer,"  the  girl  cried ;  "  I  see 
rifles,  with  the  glass,  beneath  the  hemlock  brush,  and  the 
Iroquois  is  loosening  them  with  his  feet !" 

It  would  seem  that  the  enemy  had  carried  their  artifices 
so  &r  as  to  employ  an  agent  who  understood  English.  The 
previous  dialogue  had  taken  place  in  his  own  language,  but 
It  was  evident,  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  his  feet 
ceased  their  treacherous  occupation,  and  in  which  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rivenoak  changed  from  sullen  ferocity  to  a  smile 
of  courtesy,  that  the  call  of  the  girl  was  understood.  Sign- 
ing to  his  companion  to  cease  his  efforts  to  set  the  logs  in 
motion,  he  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  rafl  which  was  near- 
est to  the  platform,  and  spoke. 

"  Why  should  Rivenoak  and  his  brother  leave  any  cloud 
between  them  ?"  he  said.  "  They  are  both  wise,  both  brave, 
and  both  generous ;  they  ought  to  part  frieivis.  One  beast 
shall  be  the  price  of  one  prisoner." 

"And,  Mingo,"  answered  the  other,  delighted  to  renew 
the  negotiation  on  almost  any  terms,  and  determined  to 
clinch  the  bargain  if  possible  by  a  little  extra  liberality, 
**  you  '11  see  that  a  pale-face  knows  how  to  pay  a  full  price, 
when  he  trades  with  an  open  heart,  and  an  open  hand. 
Keep  the  beast  that  you  had  forgotten  to  give  back  to  me, 
as  you  was  about  to  start,  and  which  I  forgot  to  ask  for,  on 
account  of  consarn  at  parting  in  anger.  Show  it  to  your 
chiefs.  When  you  bring  us  our  fri'nds,  two  more  shall  be 
added  to  it— and — ^"  hesitating  a  moment  in  distrust  of  the 
expediency  of  so  great  a  concession,  then,  deciding  in  its 
fiivour — ^^  and,  if  we  see  them  afore  the  sun  sets,  we  may 
find  a  fourth,  to  make  up  an  even  number." 

This  settled  the  matter.  Every  gleam  of  discontent  van- 
ished from  the  dark  countenance  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he 
■  as  gnunously,  if  not  as  sweetly^  us  Judith  Hwtter, 
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henelf.  The  piece  already  in  his  poeeesBion  was  agaia  «s 
amioed,  and  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure  showed  how  moch 
he  was  pleased  with  this  unexpected  termination  of  the 
affair.  In  point  of  fact,  both  he  and  Deerslayer  had  mo- 
mentarily forgotten  what  had  become  of  the  subject  of  Uieir 
discussion,  in  the  warmth  of  their  feelings ;  but  such  had 
not  been  the  case  with  Rivenoak's  companion.  This  naan 
retained  the  piece,  and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind,  were  it 
claimed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  its  return 
necessary,  to  drop  it  in  the  lake,  trusting  to  his  being  able 
to  find  it  again,  at  some  future  day.  This  desperate  expe- 
dient, however,  was  no  longer  necessary;  and,  after  repeat- 
ing  the  terms  of  agreement,  and  professing  to  understand 
them,  the  two  Indians  finally  took  their  departure,  moving 
slowly  towards  the  shore. 

**  Can  any  faith  be  put  in  such  wretches  ?**  asked  Judith, 
when  she  and  Hetty  had  come  out  on  the  platform,  and  were 
standing  at  the  side  of  Deerslayer,  watching  the  dull  mov^ 
ment  of  the  logs.  "  Will  they  not  rather  keep  the  toy  they 
have,  and  send  us  off  some  bloody  proofe  of  their  getting 
the  better  of  us  in  cunning,  by  way  oi  boasting?  I've 
heard  of  acts  as  bad  as  this." 

**  No  doubt — Judith ;  no  manner  of  doubt,  if  it  wasnH 
for  Indian  natur'.  But  I  'm  no  judge  of  a  red*skin,  if  that 
two-tailM  beast  doesn't  set  the  whole  tribe  in  some  such 
stir,  as  a  stick  raises  in  a  beehive !  Now,  there's  the  Sar- 
pent ;  a  man  with  narves  like  flint,  and  no  more  cur'osify 
m  every-day  consams,  than  is  befitting  prudence. — ^Why  in 
was  so  overcome  with  the  sight  of  the  creatnr',  carved  as  il 
is  in  bone,  that  I  felt  asham^  for  him  !  That 's  just  th^ 
gifts,  however,  and  one  can't  well  quarrel  with  a  man  fer 
his  giAs,  when  they  are  lawful.  Cbingacbgoc^  will  socm 
get  over  his  weakness,  and  remember  that  he 's  a  chiefs  and 
that  he  comes  of  a  great  stock,  and  has  a  renowned  name 
to  support  and  uphold ;  but,  as  for  yondw  scamps,  there  '11 
be  no  peace  among  'em,  until  they  think  they  've  got  pos- 
sessicA  of  every  thing  of  the  natur'  of  that  bit  of  carved 
bone,  that 's  to  be  found  among  Thomas  Hi^ei^  stores  !'^ 

^  They  <mly  know  of  the  elephants,  and  can  have  no 
kopes  about  the  other  things." 

^Timi^w  tms,  Jtidithi  atilL  eavetouflwia  is  «i  cantmg 


ftelin*.  They  '11  say,  if  the  pale-faoes  ba^tt  these  caxioae 
beaste  with  tuo  taiJs,  who  knows  but  they  've  got  some  with 
thfee,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  four!  That's  what  the 
Bchooloiasters  call  natVal  arithmetic,  aad  't  will  be  aartaitt 
to  beset  the  feelin's  of  savages.  They  'U  never  be  easy, 
till  the  truth  is  known." 

**  Do  you  think,  Deerslayer,"  inquired  Hetty,  in  her  sim- 
ple and  innocent  manner,  *'that  the  Iroquois  won't  let  fiither 
and  Hurry  go?  —  I  read  to  them  several  of  the  yery  best 
verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  you  see  what  they  have  done, 
already." 

The  hunter,  as  he  always  did,  listened  kindly  and  evea 
afl^tionately  to  Hetty's  remarks :  then  he  mused  a  moment 
in  silence.  There  was  something  like  a  flush  on  his  cheek, 
as  he  answered,  after  quite  a  minute  had  passed. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  a  white  man  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
or  not,  to  own  he  can't  read ;  but  such  is  my  caaet  Judith. 
You  are  skilful,  I  find,  in  all  such  matters,  while  I  have  only 
studied  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  hills  and  the 
valleys,  the  mountain-tops,  the  streams,  the  forest,  and  the 
springs.  Much  Taming  may  be  got  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
out  of  books ;  and,  yet,  I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  white 
man's  gift  to  read  I  When  I  hear  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Moravians,  the  words  of  which  Hetty  speaks,  they  raise  a 
longing  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  mU  know  how  to  read 
'em  myself;  but  the  game  in  summer,  and  the  traditions, 
and  lessons  in  war,  and  other  matters,  have  always  kept  me 
behindhand." 

**  Shall  I  teach  you,  Deerslayer  ?"  asked  Hetty,  earnestly. 
"I 'm  weak-minded,  they  say,  but  I  can  read  as  well  as  Ju- 
dith. It  might  save  your  life,  to  know  how  to  read  the  Bible 
to  the  savages,  and  it  will  certainly  save  your  soul ;  for  mo- 
ther told  me  thitt^  again  and  again  1" 

"Thankee,  Hetty  —  yes,  thankee,  with  all  my  heart. 
There  are  like  to  be  too  stirring  times  for  much  idleness ; 
but,  after  it 's  peace,  and  I  come  to  see  you  ag'in  on  this 
lake,  then  I  '11  give  myself  up  to  it,  as  if  'twas  pleasure  and 
profit,  in  a  single  business.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
Judith,  that 't  is  so ;  but  truth  is  truth.  As  for  ihese  Iro- 
quois, 'tisn't  very  likely  they  '11  forget  a  beast  with  two 
'  '*  I9  on  account  of  a  varse  or  two  from  the  Bible.  I  rather 
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expect  they  11  gire  up  the  prisoners,  and  trust  to  sooie 
cumvention,  or  other,  to  get  'em  back  ag'in,  with  us  and  all 
in  the  castle,  and  the  ark,  in  the  bargain.  Howsever,  we 
must  humour  the  vagabonds,  first,  to  get  your  ftther  and 
Hurry  out  of  their  hands,  and  next,  to  keep  the  peace  atween 
us,  until  such  time  as  the  Sarpent  there,  can  make  out  ts 
get  off  his  betrothed  wife.  If  there 's  any  sudden  outbreakin' 
of  anger  and  ferocity,  the  Indians  will  send  off  all  their  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  camp,  at  once ;  whereas,  by  keqiing 
*em  calm  and  trustful,  we  may  manage  to  meet  Hist,  at  the 
spot  she  has  mentioned.  Rather  than  have  the  bargain  &11 
through,  now,  I  'd  throw  in  half  a  dozen  of  them  ^^y  bow- 
and*arrow  men,  such  as  we  've  in  plenty  in  the  clustj* 

Judith  cheerfully  assented,  for  she  would  have  resigned 
even  the  flowered  brocade,  rather  than  not  redeem  her  father, 
and  please  Deerslayer. 

The  prospects  of  success  were  now  so  encouraging,  as  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  all  in  the  castle,  though  a  due  watchful- 
ness <m  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  was  maintained. 
Hour  passed  after  hour,  notwithstanding,  and  the  sun  had 
once  mor^  begun  to  fall  towards  the  summits  of  the  western 
hills,  and  yet  no  signs  were  seen  of  the  return  of  the  rail. 
By  dint  of  sweeping  the  shore  with  the  glass,  Deerslayer  at 
length  discovered  a  place  in  the  dense  and  dark  woods, 
where,  he  entertained  no  doubt,  the  Iroquois  were  assembled 
m  considerable  numbers.  It  was  near  the  thicket  whence 
the  raft  had  issued,  and  a  little  rill  that  trickled  into  the  lake 
announced  the  vicinity  of  a  spring.  Here,  then,  the  savages 
were  probably  holding  their  consultation,  and  the  decision 
was  to  be  made  that  went  to  settle  the  question  of  life  or 
death  fer  the  prisoners.  There  was  one  ground  for  hope  in 
spite  of  the  delay,  however,  that  Deerslayer  did  not  fail  to 
place  before  his  anxious  companions.  It  was  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Indians  had  left  their  prisoners  in  the  camp 
than  that  they  had  encumbered  themselves,  by  causing  them 
to  follow  through  the  woods,  a  party  that  was  out  on  a  merely 
temporary  excursion.  If  such  was  the  fact,  it  required  con- 
siderable time  to  send  a  messenger  the  necessary  distance, 
and  to  bring  the  two  white  men  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
l»  embark.    Encouraged  by  these  reflections,  a  new  stock 
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of  palience  was  gathered,  and  the  declension  of  the  sun  was 
viewed  with  less  alarm. 

The  result  justified  Deerslayer's  oonjecture.  Not  long 
before  the  sun  had  finally  disappeared,  the  two  logs  were 
seen  coming  out  of  the  thicket,  again ;  and,  as  it  drew  near, 
Judith  announced  that  her  father  and  Hurry,  both  of  them 
pinioned,  lay  on  the  bushes  in  the  centre.  As  before,  the 
Indians  were  rowing.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  conscious 
that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  demcuided  unusual  exertions, 
and  contrary  to  the  habits  of  their  people,  who  are  ever 
averse  to  toil,  they  laboured  hard  at  the  rude  substitutes  for 
oars.  In  consequence  of  this  diligence,  the  raft  occupied  its 
old  station,  in  about  half  the  time  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
previous  visits. 

Even  afler  the  conditions  were  so  well  understood,  and 
matters  had  proceeded  so  far,  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
prisoners  was  not  a  duty  to  be  executed  without  difficulty. 
The  Iroquois  were  compelled  to  place  great  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  foes,  though  it  was  reluctantly  given,  and 
was  yielded  to  necessity  rather  than  to  confidence.  As  soon 
as  Hutter  and  Hurry  should  be  released,  the  party  in  the 
castle  numbered  two  to  one,  as  opposed  to  those  on  the  rafl, 
and  escape  by  flight  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  former 
had  three  bark  canoes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  defences  of  the 
house  and  the  ark.  All  this  was  understood  by  both  par^ 
ties,  and  it  is  probable  the  arrangement  never  could  have 
been  completed,  had  not  the  honest  countenance  and  mcuiner 
of  Deerslayer  wrought  their  usual  effect  on  Rivenoak. 

"  My  brother  knows  I  put  faith  in  him"  said  the  latter,  as 
he  advanced  with  Hutter,  whose  legs  had  been  released  to 
enable  the  old  man  to  ascend  to  the  platform.  "  One  scalp 
*-onc  more  beast." 

"  Stop,  Mingo,"  interrupted  the  hunter,  "  keep  your  pri- 
soner a  moment.  I  have  to  go  and  seek  the  means  of  pay- 
ment." 

This  excuse,  however,  though  true  in  part,  was  princi- 
pally a  fetch.     Deerslayer  lefl  the  platform,  and  entering 
the  house,  he  directed  Judith  to  collect  all  the  arms,  and  to 
conceal  them  in  her  own  room.     He  then  spoke  earnestly  to , 
the  Delaware,  who  stood  on  guard  as  before,  near  the 
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Imiice  of  the  boiidiiigy  put  the  three  remainiiig  castles  in  his 
pocket,  and  returnedL 

*«  You  are  welconw  back,  to  your  old  abode,  Master  Hut 
ter,"  said  Deerslayer,  as  he  helped  the  other  up  on  the 
platfonn,  silly  passing  into  the  hand  of  Rivenoak,  at  the 
lame  time,  another  of  the  castles.  **  You  'II  find  your  dartere 
right  glad  to  see  you;  and  here 's  Hetty  come  herself,  to  say 
as  much  in  her  own  behalf." 

Here  the  hunter  stopped  speaking  of  his  own  accord,  and 
broke  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  his  silent  and  peculiar  laughter. 
Hurry's  legs  were  just  released,  and  he  had  been  placed  on 
his  feet.  So  tightly  had  the  ligatures  been  drawn,  that  tk^ 
use  of  his  limbs  was  not  immediately  recovered,  and  the 
young  giant  presented,  in  good  sooth,  a  very  helpless  and  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  picture.  It  was  this  unusual  spectacle, 
particularly  the  bewildered  countenance,  that  excited  the 
merriment  of  Deerslayer. 

*'  You  look  like  a  girdled  pine  in  a  clearin',  Harry  Hurry, 
that  is  rocking  in  a  gale,"  said  Deerslayer,  checking  his  un* 
seasonable  mirth,  more  from  delicacy  to  the  others,  than  from 
any  respect  to  the  liberated  captive. ''I  'm  glad,  howsever,  to 
see  that  you  haven't  had  your  hair  dressed  by  any  of  the 
Iroquois  barbers,  in  your  late  visit  to  their  camp." 

**  Harkee,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  other,  a  little  fiercely; 
^  it  will  be  prudent  for  you  to  deal  less  in  mirth,  and  mors 
in  friendship,  on  this  occasion.  Act  like  a  Christian,  fi>r 
once,  and  not  like  a  laughing  gal.  in  a  country  school,  when 
the  master's  back  is  turned,  and  just  tell  me  whether  there 's 
any  feet,  or  not,  at  the  end  of  these  legs  of  mine.  I  think  I 
can  see  them,  but  as  for  feelin',  they  might  as  well  be  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  as  where  they  seem  to  be." 

"  You  've  come  off  whole.  Hurry,  and  that 's  not  a  little," 
,  answered  the  other,  secretly  passing  to  the  Indian  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stipulated  ransom,  and  making  an  earnest 
sign,  at  the  same  moment,  for  him  to  commence  his  retreat. 
**  You  've  come  off  whole,  feet  and  all,  and  are  only  a  little 
numb,  firom  a  tight  fit  of  the  withes.  Natur'  '11  soon  set  the 
blood  in  motion,  and  then  you  may  begin  to  dance,  to  oele* 
%hrate  what  I  call  a  most  wonderfiil  and  onexpected  deliver 
ranee  from  a  den  of  wolves." 

Deersl  lyer  released  the  arms  of  his  firiends,  as  each  landed, 
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and  the  two  were  now  stamping  and  limping  about  on  the 
platform,  growling,  and  uttering  denunciations,  as  they  en- 
deavoured to  help  the  returning  circulation.  They  had  been 
tethered  too  long,  however,  to  regam  the  use  of  their  limbs 
in  a  moment;  and  the  Indians  being  quite  as  diligent  on 
their  return,  as  on  their  advance,  the  rail  was  fully  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  castle,  when  Hurry,  turning  accidentally 
in  that  direction,  discovered  how  fast  it  was  getting  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  vengeance.  By  this  time,  he  could  move 
with  tolerable  facility,  though  still  numb  and  awkward. 
Without  considering  his  own  situation,  however,  he  seized 
the  rifle  th&t  leaned  against  the  shoulder  of  Deerslayer,  abd 
attempted  to  cock  and  present  it.  The  young  hunter  was 
too  quick  for  him.  Seizing  the  piece,  he  wrenched  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  giant ;  not,  however,  until  it  had  gone  off 
in  the  struggle,  when  pointed  directly  upward.  It  is  prooa- 
ble  that  Deerslayer  could  have  prevailed  in  such  a  contest, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  Hurry's  limbs ;  but  the  instant 
the  gun  went  off,  the  latter  yielded,  and  stumped  towards 
the  house,  raismg  his  legs  at  each  step,  quite  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  from  an  uncertainty  of  the  actual  position  of  his 
feet.  But  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Judith.  The  whole 
stock  of  Hutter's  arms,  which  had  been  left  in  the  building, 
as  a  resource  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  outbreaking  of  hostiU 
ities,  had  been  removed,  and  were  already  secreted,  agreea- 
bly to  Deerslayer's  directions.  In  consequence  of  this  pre- 
caution, no  means  offered  by  which  March  could  put  his 
designs  in  execution. 

Disappointed  in  his  vengieance,  Hurry  seated  himself,  and 
like  Hutter,  for  half  an  hour,  he  was  too  much  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  circulation,  and  in  regaining  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  to  indulge  in  any  other  reflections.  By  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  rafl  had  disappeared  ;  and  night  was 
beginning  to  throw  her  shadows  once  more  over  the  whole 
sylvan  scene.  Before  darkness  had  completely  set  in,  and 
while  the  girls  were  preparing  the  evening  meal,  Deerslayer 
related  to  Hutter  an  outline  of  the  events  thi^t  had  takes 
place,  and  gave  him  a  history  of  the  means  he  had  adopted 
for  the  security  of  his  children  and  property. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*Afl  long  as  Edwarde  rules  tbys  lande, 
Ne  quiet  you  wylle  know ; 
Your  Bonnes  and  husbandes  shall  be  slayne, 
And  brookes  with  bloode  shall  flowe.** 

**  You  leaTe  youre  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 
Whenne  ynne  adversitye; 
Like  roe,  untoe  the  true  cause  stycke, 
And  for  the  true  cause  dye/* 
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Thb  calm  of  evening  was  again  in  singular  contrast, 
while  its  gathering  gloom  was  in  as  singular  unison,  with 
the  passions  of  men.  -  The  sun  was  set,  and  the  rays  of  the 
retiring  luminary  had  ceased  to  gild  the  edges  of  the  few 
clouds  that  had  sufficient  openings  to  admit  the  passage  of 
its  fading  light.  The  ^anopy  overhead  was  heavy  and 
dense,  promising  anothci  night  of  darkness,  hut  tl^  sur* 
face  of  the  lake  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  ripple.  TTiere 
was  a  little  air,  though  it  scarce  deserved  to  be  termed  wind. 
Still,  being  damp  and  heavy,  it  had  a  certain  force.  The 
party  in  the  castle  were  as  gloomy  and  silent  as  the  scene. 
The  two  ransomed  prisoners  felt  humbled  and  dishonoured, 
but  their  humility  partook  of  the  rancour  of  revenge.  They 
were  far  more  disposed  to  remember  the  indignity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  during  the  last  few  hours  of 
their  captivity,  than  to  feel  grateful  for  the  previous  indul- 
g^ice.  Then  that  keen-sighted  monitor  conscience,  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  retributive  justice  of  all  they  had  en- 
dured, goaded  them,  rather  to  turn  the  tables  on  their 
enemies,  than  to  accuse  themselves.  As  for  the  others, 
they  were  thoughtful  equally  from  regret  and  joy.  Deer- 
slayer  and  Judith  felt  most  of  the  former  sensation,  though 
from  very  difierent  causes,  while  Hetty  for  the  moment  was 
perfectly  happy.  The  Delaware  had  also  lively  pictures  of 
felicity  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  regaining  his  betrothed. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  this  mood,  all  were  taking 
the  evening  meed. 
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**  Old  Tom  1"  cried  Hurry,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  boisteroiui 
laughter,  '^you  look'd  amazin'ly  like  a  tethered  bear,  as 
you  was  stretched  on  them  hemlock  boughs,  and  I  only 
wonder  you  didn't  growl  more.  Well,  it 's  over,  and  syth^ 
and  lamentatii)ns  won't  mend  the  matter!  There's  the 
blackguard  Rlvenoak,  he  that  brought  us  ofi,  has  an  on- 
common  scalp,  and  I  'd  give  as  much  for  it  myself  as.  the 
Colony.  Yes,  I  feel  as  rich  as  the  governor,  in  these  mat> 
ters  now,  and  will  lay  down  with  them  doubloon  for  doub- 
loon. Judith,  darling,  did  you  mourn  for  me  muchi  when 
[  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philipsteins." 

The  last  were  a  family  of  German  descent  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, to  whom  Hurry  had  a  great  antipathy,  and  whom  he 
had  confounded  with  the  enemies  of  Judea. 

"  Our^  tears  have  raised  the  lake,  Harry  March,  as  yon 
might  have  seen  by  the  shore!"  returned  Judith,  with  a 
feigned  levity  that  she  was  far  from  feeling.  **  That  Hetty 
and  I  should  have  grieved  for  fether,  was  to  be  expected ;  but 
we  fairly  rained  tears  for  you/' 

"  We  toere  sorry  for  poor  Hurry,  as  well  as  for  father, 
Judith  I"  put  in  her  innocent  and  unconscious  sister. 

"True,  girl,  true;  but  we  feel  sorrow  for  everybody 
that 's  in  trouble,  you  know,"  returned  the  other  in  a  quick, 
admonitory  manner,  and  a  low  tone.  *^  Nevertheless,  we  are 
glad  to  see  you,  Master  March,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philipsteins,  too." 

"  Yes,  they  're  a  bad  set,  and  so  is  the  other  brood  of 
'em,  down  on  the  river.  It 's  a  wonderment  to  me,  how 
you  got  us  off,  Deerslayer ;  and  I  forgive  you  the  interfer- 
ence that  prevented  my  doin'  justice  on  that  vagabond,  for 
this  small  service.  Let  us  into  the  secret,  that  we  may  do 
you  the  same  good  turn,  at  need.  Was  it  by  lying,  or  by 
coaxing?" 

"  By  neither.  Hurry,  but  by  buying.  We  paid  a  ransom 
lor  you  both,  and  that,  too,  at  a  price  so  high,  you  had  well 
be  on  your  guard  ag'in  another  captj^vement,  lest  our  stock 
of  goods  shouldn't  hold  out." 

"A  ransom! — Old  Tom  has  paid  the  fiddler,  then,  for 
nothing  of  mine  would  have  bought  off  the  hair,  much  less 
the  skin.  I  didn't  think  men  as  keen  set  as  them  vaga- 
bonds, would  let  a  fellow  up  so  easy,  when  they  had  him 


Airly  at  a  dose  hng,  and  floored.  Bat  money  is  money, 
and  somehow  it's  unnat'ral  hard  to  withstand,  Indian,  or 
white  man,  'tis  pretty  much  the  same.  It  must  be  owned, 
Judith,  tbsre  's  a  considerable  of  human  natur*  in  mimUfi^ 
ginixally,  after  all  1" 

Htttter  now  rose,  and  signing  to  Deerslayer,  he  led  him 
to  an  inner  room,  where,  in  answer  to  his  questicms,  he  first 
learned  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  his  release.  The 
old  man  expressed  nether  resentment  nor  surprise  at  the 
inroad  that  had  been  made  on  his  chest,  though  he  did  mani- 
fest some  curiosity  to  know  how  far  the  inve^gation  of  its 
contents  had  been  carried.  He  also  inquired  where  the  key 
had  been  found.  The  habitual  frankness  of  Deerslayer 
prevented  any  prevarication,  and  the  conference  soon  ter- 
minated by  the  return  of  the  two  to  the  outer  room,  or  that 
which  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  parlour  and  kitchen. 

**  I  wonder  if  it 's  peace  or  war,  between  us  and  the  sa- 
vages I"  exclaimed  Hurry,  just  as  Deerslayer,  who  had 
paused  for  a  single  instant,  listened  attentively,  and  was 
passing  through  Uie  outer  door  without  stepping.  **  This 
givin'  up  captives  has  a  friendly  look,  and  when  men  have 
ttaded  together,  on  a  fair  and  honoumble  footing,  they  ought 
to  part  &i'nds,  for  that  occasion,  at  least.  Come  back, 
Deerslayer,  and  let  us  have  your  judgment,  for  I  'm  begin- 
ning to  think  more  of  you,  since  your  late  behaviour,  thui  I 
used  to  do." 

'* There's  an  answer  to  your  question,  Hurry,  since 
you  're  in  such  haste  to  come  ag'in  to  blows." 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  threw  on  the  table,  on  wUchthe 
other  was  reclining  with  one  elbow,  a  sort  of  miniature  fagol, 
oozpposed  of  a  dozen  sticks  bound  tightly  together  with  a 
deer-skin  thong.  March  seized  it  eagerly,  and  holding  it 
close  to  a  blaiung  knot  of  pine  that  lay  on  the  hearth,  and 
which  gave  out  all  the  light  there  was  in  the  room,  ascer- 
tained that  the  ends  of  the  several  sticks  had  been  dipped  in 
Mood. 

*^  If  this  isn't  plain  English,"  said  the  reckless  frontier 
man,  ^  it 's  plain  Indian !  Here 's  what  they  call  a  diclira- 
tion  of  war,  down  at  York,  Judith.  How  did  you  come  by 
this  defiance,  Deerslayer  ?" 
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**  Fairly  enough.  It  lay,  not  a  minut'  since,  in  what  you 
call  Floatin'  Tom's  door  yard." 

**  How  came  it  there  ?  It  never  fell  from  the  clouds.  Ju- 
dith, as  little  toads  sometimes  do,  and  then  it  don't  rain. 
You  must  prove  where  it  come  from,  Deerslayer,  or  we  shaU 
suspect  some  design  to  skear  them  that  would  have  lost  their 
wits  long  ago,  if  fear  could  drive  'em  away." 

JE>eerslayer  had  approached  a  window,  and  cast  a  glanoe 
out  of  it,  on  the  dark  aspect  of  the  lake.  As  if  satisfied  with 
what  he  beheld,  he  drew  near  Hurry,  and  took  the  bundle 
of  sticks  into  his  own  hand,  examining  it  attentively. 

**  Yes,  this  is  an  Indian  dicliration  of  war,  sure  enough," 
he  said,  "  and  it 's  a  proof  how  little  you  're  suited  to  be  on 
the  path  it  has  travelled,  Harry  March,  that  it  has  got  here, 
and  you  never  the  wiser,  as  to  the  means.  The  savages 
may  have  lefl  the  scalp  on  your  head,  but  they  must  have 
taken  off  the  ears;  else  you  'd  have  heard  the  stirring  of  the 
-water  made  by  the  lad  as  he  con^e  off  ag'in,  on  his  two  logs. 
Etis  ar'n'd  was  to  throw  these  sticks  at  our  door,  as  mudi 
as  to  say,  we  've  struck  the  war-pool  since  the  trade>  and 
the  next  thing  will  be  to  strike  yow." 

**  The  prowling  wolves !  But  hand  me  that  n^,  Judith, 
and  I  'II  send  an  answer  back  to  the  vagabonds  through 
their  messenger." 

**  Not  while  I  stand  by.  Master  March,"  coolly  put  in 
Deerslayer,  motioning  for  the  other  to  forbear.  "  Fiuth  is 
faith,  whether  given  to  a  red-skm,  or  to  a  Christian.  The 
lad  lighted  a  knot,  and  came  off  fairly,  under  its  blaze,  to 
give  us  this  warning ;  and  no  man  here  should  harm  him, 
while  empl'yed  on  such  an  ar'n'd.  There's  no  use  in 
words,  for  the  boy  is  too  cunning  to  leave  the  knot  burning, 
now  his  business  is  done,  and  the  night  is  already  too  dark 
for  a  rifle  to  have  any  sartainty." 

«*  That  may  be  true  enough,  as  to  a  gun,  but  there 's  vir- 
tue  still  in  a  canoe,"  answered  Hurry,  passing  towards  the 
door  with  enormous  strides,  carrying  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 
*<  The  being  doesn't  live  that  shall  stop  me  from  following 
and  hringing  back  that  riptyle's  scalp.  The  more  on  'em 
that  you  crush  in  the  eggy  the  fewer  there  '11  be  to  dart  al 
you  m  the  woods !" 
Juifith  trembled  like  the  aapeiii  ihe  sQavoe  knew  whjrlHV' 
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self,  though  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  scene  of  violence 
for,  if  Hurry  was  fierce,  aud  overbearing  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  his  vast  strength,  Deerslayer  had  about  him  the 
calm  determination  that  promises  greater  perseverance,  and' 
a  resolution  more  likely  to  efiect  its  object.     It  was  the 
stem,  resolute  eye  of  the  latter,  rather  than  the  noisy  vehe- 
mence of  the  first,  that  excited  her  apprehensions.     Hurry 
soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  canoe  was  fastened,  but  not 
before  Deerslayer  had  spoke  in  a  quick,  earnest  voice  -to  the 
Serpent,  in  Delaware.     The  latter  had  been  the  first,  in 
truth,  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  oars,  and  he  had  gone  upon 
the  platform,  in  jealous  watchfulness.     The  light  satisfied 
him  that  a  message  was  coming,  and  when  the  boy  cast  his 
bundle  of  sticks  at  his  feet,  it  neither  moved  his  anger,  nor 
induced  surprise.     He  merely  stood  at  watch,  nfie  in  hand, 
to  make  certain  that  no  treachery  lay  behind  the  defiance. 
As  Dearslayer  now  called  to  him,  he  stepped  into  the  canoe, 
and  quick  as  thought  removed  the  paddles.    Hurry  was  furi- 
ous when  he  found  tW  he  was  deprived  of  the  means  of 
proceeding.     He  first  approached  the  Indian  with  loud  me- 
naces, and  even  Deerslayer  stood  aghast  at  the  probable 
consequences.     March  shook  his  sledge-hammer  fists,  and 
flourished  his  arms,  as  he  drew  near  the  Indian,  and  all  ex- 
pected he  would  attempt  to  fell  the  Delaware  to  the  earth ;  one 
of  them,  at  least,  was  well  aware  tl^t  such  an  experiment 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  bloodshed.    But  even  Hurry 
was  awed  by  the  stern  composure  of  the  chief,  and  he,  too^ 
knew  that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  outraged  with  impu- 
nity ;  he,  therefore,  turned  to  vent  his  rage  on  Deerslayer, 
where  he  foresaw  no  consequences  so  terrible.    What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  this  second  demonstration,  if  com- 
pleted, is  unknown,  since  it  was  never  made. 

"  Hurry,"  said  a  gentle,  soothing  voice  at  his  elbow,  «*  it's 
wicked  to  be  so  angry,  and  God  will  not  overlook  it.  The 
Iroquois  treated  you  well,  and  they  didn't  take  your  scalp, 
though  you  and  father  wanted  to  take  theira.^^ 

The  influence  of  mildness  on  passion  is  well  known. 
Hetty,  too,  had  earned  a  sort  of  consideration,  that  had 
never  before  been  enjoyed  by  her,  through  the  self-devotion 
and  decision  of  her  recent  conduct.  Perhaps  her  establidied 
mental  imbecility,  by  removing  all  distrust  of  a  wish  to  con- 


trol,  aided  her  infiuence.  Let  the  cause  be  as  questionable 
as  it  might,  the  efiect  was  sufficiently  certain.  Instead  of 
throttling  his  old  fellow-traveller,  Hurry  turned  to  the  girl, 
and  poured  out  a  portion  of  his  discontent,  if  none  of  his 
anger,  in  her  attentive  ears. 

<^'Tis  too  bad,  Hetty l"  he  exclaimed;  **as  bad  as  a 
county  gaol)  or  a  lack  of  beaver,  to  get  a  creatur'  into  your 
very  trap,  and  then  to  see  it  get  off.  As  much  as  six  first 
quality  skins,  in  valie,  has  paddled  off  on  them  clumsy 
logs,  when  twenty  strokes  of  a  well-turned  paddle,  would 
overtake  'em.  I  say  in  valie,  for  as  to  the  boy  in  the  way 
of  natur',  he  is  only  a  boy,  and  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  than  one.  Deerslayer,  you\e  been  ontrue  to  your 
fri'nds  in  letting  such  a  chance  slip  through  my  fingers  as 
well  as  your  own." 

The  answer  was  given  quietly,  but  with  a  voice  as  steady 
as  a  fearless  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
could  make  it.  "  I  should  have  been  ontrue  to  the  right, 
had  I  done  otherwise,"  returned  the  Deerslayer,  steadily ; 
"  and  neither  you,  nor  any  other  man  has  authority  to  de» 
mand  that  much  of  me.  The  lad  came  on  a  lawful  busi- 
ness, and  the  meanest  red-skin  that  roams  the  woods,  would 
be  ashamed  of  not  respecting  his  ar'n*d.  But  he's  now  far 
beyond  your  reach.  Master  March,  and  there's  little  use  in 
talking,  like  a  couple  of  women,  of  what  can  no  longer  be 
helped." 

So  saying,  Deerslayer  turned  away,  like  one  resolved 
to  waste  no  more  words  on  the  subject,  while  Hutter  pulled 
Harry  by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  into  the  ark.  There  they 
sat  long  in  private  conference.  In  the  mean  time,  the  In 
dian  and  his  friend  had  their  secret  consultation;  for, 
though  it  wanted  some  three  or  four  hours  to  the  rising  of 
the  star,  the  former  could  not  abstain  from  canvassing  his 
scheme,  and  from  opening  his  heart  to  the  other.  Judith, 
too,  yielded  to  her  softer  feelings,  and  listened  to  the  whole 
of  Hetty's  artless  narrative  of  what  occurred  afler  she  had 
landed^  The  woods  had  few  terrors  for  either  of  these 
girls,  Vacated  as  they  had  been,  and  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  look  out  daily  at  their  rich  expanse,  or  to  wander 
beneath  their  dark  shades ;  but  the  elder  sister  felt  that  she 
would  have  hesitated  about  thus  ventunng  alone  into  an 
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Iroquois  camp.  Concerning  Hist,  Hetty  waa  not  yery 
municative.  She  apoke  of  her  kindnesa,  and  genUeneaa^ 
and  of  the  meeting  in  the  forest ;  but  the  secret  of  Chingacb- 
gook  was  guarded  with  a  shrewdness  and  fidelity,  that  many 
a  sharper-witted  girl  might  have  failed  to  display. 

At  length  the  several  conferences  were  broken  up  by  the 
reappearance  of  Hutter  on  the  platform.  Here  he  assena* 
bled  the  whole  party,  and  communicated  as  much  of  lits 
intentions  as  he  deemed  expedient.  Of  the  arrangement 
made  by  Deerslayer,  to  abandon  the  castle  during  the  night, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark,  he  entirely  approved.^  Il 
struck  him  as  it  had  the  others,  as  the  only  efl»ccual  meana 
of  escaping  destruction.  Now  that  ttie  savages  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  construction  of  rails,  no  doubt  couJd 
exist  of  their  at  least  making  an  attempt  to  carry  the  build- 
ing, and  the  message  of  the  bloody  sticks  sufficiently  showed 
their  confidence  in  their  own  success.  In  short  the  old  man 
viewed  the  night  as  critical,  and  he  called  on  all  to  get  ready 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  abandon  the  dw^ling,  temp 
porarily  at  least,  if  not  for  ever. 

These  communications  made,  every  thing  proceeded 
promptly  and  with  intelligence :  the.  ca^le  was  secured  in 
the  manner  already  described,  the  canoes  were  withdrawn 
from  the  dock  and  fastened  to  the  ark  by  the  side  of  the 
other ;  the  few  necessaries  that  had  been  left  in  the  house, 
were  transferred  to  the  cabin,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
all  embarked. 

The  vicinity  of  the  hills,  with  their  drapery  of  pines,  bad 
the  effect  to  render  nights  that  wece  obscure,  darker  than 
common  on  the  lake.  As  usual,  however,  a  belt  of  oompa^ 
rative  light  was  stretched  through  the  centre  of  the  sheet, 
while  it  was  within  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  that  the 
gloom  rested  most  heavily  on  the  water.  The  island,  or 
castle,  stood  in  this  belt  of  oconparative  light,  but  still  the 
night  was  so  dark,  as  to  cover  the  departure  of  the  ark. 
At  the  distance  of  an  observer  on  the  shore,  her  movements 
could  not  be  seen  at  all,  more  particularly  as  a  back-ground 
of  dark  hill-side  filled  up  the  perspective  of  every  view  that 
was  taken  diagonally  or  directly  across  the  water.  The 
prevalent  wind  on  the  lakes  of  that  region,  is  west,  bill 
dwiog  to  the  avenues  farmed  by  the  raouatains»  it  k  &» 
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quently  impossible  to  tell  the  true  direction  of  the  currents, 
as  they  oflen  vary  within  short  distances,  and  brief  differ* 
ences  of  time.  This  is  truer  in  light  fluctuating  puffs  of  air, 
th£m  in  steady  breezes  ;  though  the  squalls  of  even  the  latter, 
are  familiarly  known  to  be  uncertain  and  bafBing  in  all 
mountainous  regions  and  narrow  waters.  On  the  present 
occasion,  Hutter  himself,  (as  he  shoved  the  ark  from  her 
berth,  at  the  side  of  the  platform,)  was  at  a  loss  to  pronounce 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  In  common,  this  difficulty  was 
solved  by  the  clouds,  which,  floating  high  above  the  hill 
tops,  as  a  matter  of  course  obeyed  the  currents ;  but  now 
the  whole  vault  of  heaven  seemed  a  mass  of  gloomy  wall. 
Not  an  opening  of  any  sort  was  visible,  and  Chingachgook 
was  already  trembling  lest  the  non-appearance  of  the  star 
might  prevent  his  betrothed  from  being  punctual  to  her  ap- 
pointment. Under  these  circumstances,  Hutter  hoisted  his 
sail,  seemingly  with  the  sole  intention  of  getting  away  from 
the  castle,  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  remain  much  longei 
in  its  vicinity.  The  air  soon  filled  the  cloth,  and  when  the 
scow  was  got  under  command,  and  the  sail  was  ptroperly 
trimmed,  it  was  found  that  the  direction  was  southerly,  in- 
clining towards  the  eastern  shore.  No  better  course  ojQ^r- 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  the  singular  craft  was 
auflered  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  water  hi  this  direction 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  change  in  the  currents  of 
the  air  drove  them  over  towards  the  camp. 

Deerslayer  watched  all  the  movements  of  Hutter  and 
Harry,  with  jealous  attention.  At  first  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  ascribe  the  course  they  held  to  accident,  or  to 
design ;  but  he  now  began  to  suspect  the  latter.  Familiar 
as  Hutter  was  with  the  lake,  it  was  easy  to  deceive  one  who 
had  little  practice  on  the  water ;  and  let  his  intentions  be 
what  they  might,  it  was  evident,  ere  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
that  the  ark  had  got  over  sufficient  space  to  be  within  a 
hundred  rods  of  the  shore,  directly  abreast  of  the  known 
position  of  the  camp.  For  a  considerable  time  previously 
to  reaching  this  point.  Hurry,  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Algonquin  language,  had  been  in  close  conference  with 
the  Indian,  and  the  result  was  now  announced  by  the  latter 
to  Deerslayer,  who  had  been  a  cold,  not  to  say  distrusted 
looker-on  of  all  that  passed. 
22* 
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«*  My  old  father,  and  my  young  brother,  the  Big  Pine,  '— 
for  so  the  Delaware  had  named  March, — ^^  want  to  sea 
Huron  scalps  at  their  belts,"  said  Chin^chgook  to  his 
friend.  '*  There  is  room  for  some  on  the  girdle  of  the  Ser- 
pent, and  his  people  will  look  for  them  when  he  goes  back 
to  his  village.  Their  eyes  must  not  be  left  long  in  a  fb^ 
but  they  must  see  what  they  look  for.  I  know  that  my 
brother  has  a  white  hand ;  he  will  not  strike  even  the  dead. 
He  will  wait  for  us ;  when  we  come  back,  he  will  not  hide 
his  face  from  shame  for  his  friend.  The  great  Serpent  of 
the  Mohicans,  must  be  worthy  to  go  on  the  war-path  with 
Hawkeye." 

''  Ay,  ay,  Sarpent,  I  see  how  it  is ;  that  name^s  to  sticky  and 
in  time,  I  shall  get  to  be  known  by  it  instead  of  Deerslayer ; 
well,  if  such  honours  will  come,  the  humblest  of  us  all  must 
be  willing  to  abide  by  'em.  As  for  your  looking  for  scalps, 
it  belongs  to  your  gifts,  and  I  see  no  harm  in  it.  Be  mar* 
ciful,  Sarpent,  howsever ;  be  marciful,  I  beseech  of  you.  It 
surely  can  do  no  harm  to  a  red-skin's  honour  to  show  a  little 
marcy.  As  for  the  old  man,  the  father  of  two  young  wo- 
men, who  might  ripen  better  feelin's  in  his  heart,  and  Harry 
March,  here,  who,  pine  as  he  is,  might  better  bear  the  fruit 
of  a  more  christianized  tree,  as  for  them  two,  I  leave  'em  in 
the  hands  of  the  white  man's  God.  Wasn't  it  for  the  bloody 
sticks,  no  man  should  go  ag'in  the  Mingos  this  night,  seein' 
that  it  would  dishonour  our  faith  and  characters ;  but  them 
that  crave  blood,  can't  complain  if  blood  is  shed  at  their 
call.  Still,  Sarpent,  you  can  be  marcifuL  Don't  begin  your 
career  with  the  wails  of  women,  and  the  cries  of  children. 
Bear  yourself  so  that  Hist  will  smile,  and  not  weep,  when 
she  meets  you.     Go,  then ;  and  the  Manitou  presarve  you  !** 

"  My  brother  will  stay  here  with  the  scow.  Wah !  will 
soon  be  standing  on  the  shore  waiting,  and  Chingachgook 
must  hasten." 

The  Indian  then  joined  his  two  co-adventurers,  and  first 
lowering  the  sail,  they  all  three  entered  a  canoe,  and  left  the 
side  of  the  ark.  Neither  Hutter  nor  March  spoke  to  Deer- 
slayer  concerning  their  object,  or  the  probable  length  of 
their  absence.  All  this  had  been  confided  to  the  Indian, 
who  had  acquitted  himself  of  the  trust  with  characteristic 
brevity.     As  soon  as  the  canoe  was  out  of  sight,  and  thai 
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•eeumd  ere  the  paddles  had  given  a  dossen  strokes,  Deer« 
slayer  made  the  best  dispositions  he  could  to  keep  the  ark 
as  nearly  stationary  as  possible ;  and  then  he  sat  down  in 
the  end  of  the  scow,  to  chew  the  cud  of  his  own  bitter  re- 
flections. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  joined 
by  Judith,  who  sought  every  occasion  to  be  near  him, 
managing  her  attack  on  his  affections  with  the  address  that 
was  suggested  by  native  coquetry,  aided  by  no  little  prac- 
tice, but  which  received  much  of  its  most  dangerous  power, 
from  the  touch  of  feeling  that  threw  around  her  manner, 
voice,  accents,  thoughts  and  acts,  the  indescribable  witchery 
of  natural  tenderness.  Leaving  the  young  hunter  exposed 
to  these  dangerous  assailants,  it  has  become  our  more  imme- 
diate business  to  follow  the  party  in  the  canoe,  to  the  shore. 
The  controlling  influence  that  led  Hutter  and  Hurry  to 
repeat  their  experiment  against  the  camp,  was  precisely  that 
which  had  induced  the  first  attempt,  a  little  heightened,  per- 
haps, by  the  desire  of  revenge.  But  neither  of  these  two 
rude  beings,  so  ruthless  in  all  things  that  touched  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  red  man,  though  possessing  veins  of 
human  feeling  on  other  matters,  was  much  actuated  by  any 
other  desire  than  a  heartless  longing  for  profit.  Hurry 
had  felt  angered  at  his  sufferings,  when  first  liberated,  it  is 
true,  but  that  emotion  had  soon  disappeared  in  the  habitual 
love  of  gold,  which  he  sought  with  the  reckless  avidity  of  a 
needy  spendthrifl,  rather  than  with  the  ceaseless  longings 
of  a  miser.  In  short,  the  motive  that  urged  them  both  so 
soon  to  go  against  the  Hurons,  was  an  habitual  contempt 
of  their  enemy,  acting  on  the  unceasing  cupidity  of  prodi- 
gality. The  additional  chances  of  success,  however,  had 
their  place  in  the  formation  of  the  second  enterprise.  It 
was  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  warriors — perhaps 
all — were  encamped  for  the  night,  abreast  of  the  castle,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  scalps  of  helpless  victims  would  be  the 
consequence.  To  confess  the  truth,  Hutter  in  particular— ^ 
he  who  had  just  left  two  daughters  behind  him— expected  to 
find  few  besides  women  and  children  in  the  camp.  This 
tact  had  been  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  his  communications 
with  Hurry,  and  with  Chingachgook  it  had  been  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  If  the  Indian  thought  of  it  at  ail,  it 
known  only  ti  himselfl 


Htttter  atoeied  ths  canoe;  Hurry  had  manfully  taken  hm 
poet  in  the  bows,  and  Chingachgook  stood  in  the  oentie. 
We  say  stood,  for  ail  three  were  so  skilled  in  the  manage 
nient  of  that  species  of  frail  bark,  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
erect  positions,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness.  The  approach 
to  the  shore  was  made  with  great  caution,  and  the  tmw^mg 
was  eflected  in  safety.  The  three  now  prepared  their  arms* 
and  began  their  tiger-like  approach  upon  the  camp.  The 
Indian  was  on  the  lead,  his  two  companions  treading  in  his 
footsteps,  with  a  stealthy  cautiousness  of  manner,  that  roA- 
dered  their  progress  almost  literally  noiseless.  Occasion- 
ally a  dried  twig  snapped  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
gigantic  Hurry,  or  the  blundering  clumsiness  of  the  old  man; 
but»  had  the  Indian  walked  on  air,  his  step  oould  not  have 
seemed  lighter.  The  great  object  was  first  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  fire,  which  was  known  to  be  the  centre  oi  the 
whole  position.  At  length  the  keen  eye  of  Chingachgoc^ 
caught  a  glimpse  of  thb  important  guide.  It  was  glimimer- 
ing  at  a  distance  among  the  trunks  of  trees.  There  was  no 
blaze,  but  merely  a  single  smouldering  brand,  as  suited  the 
hour;  the  savages  usually  retiring  and  rising  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  a  view  was  obtained  of  this  beacon,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  adventurers  became  swifler  and  more  certain. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  little 
huts.  Here  they  stopped  to  survey  their  ground,  and  to 
concert  their  movements.  The  darkness  was  so  deep,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  any  thing  but  the  glowing 
brand,  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  the  endless 
canopy  of  leaves  that  veiled  the  clouded  heaven.  It  waa 
ascertained,  however,  that  a  hut  was  quite  near,  and  Chin- 
gachgook attempted  to  reconnoitre  its  interior.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Indian  approached  the  place  that  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  enemies,  resembled  the  wily  advances  of 
the  cat  on  the  bird.  A?  he  drew  near,  he  stooped  to  his 
hands  and  knees,  for  the  entrance  was  so  low  as  to  require 
this  attitude,  even  as  a  convenience.  Before  trusting  his 
head  inside,  however,  he  listened  long  to  catch  the  breath- 
mg  of  sleepers.  No  sound  was  audible,  and  this  human 
Serpent  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  or  opening,  as  an- 
other serpen*  would  have  peered  in  on  the  nest.    Nothing 


rewarded  the  hazardous  experiment ;  for,  after  ieeling  cau* 
tioasly  with  a  hand,  the  place  was  found  to  be  empty. 

The,  Delaware  proceeded  in  the  same  guarded  manner 
to  one  or  two  more  of  the  huts,  finding  all  in  the  same 
situation.  He  then  returned  to  his  companions,  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  Hurons  had  deserted  their  camp.  A 
little  further  inquiry  corroborated  this  fact,  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  return  to  the  canoe.  The  di^rent  manner  in 
which  the  adventurers  bore  the  disappointment,  is  worthy 
of  a  passing  remark.  The  chief,  who  had  landed  solely 
with  the  hope  of  acquiring  renown,  stood  stationary,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  his  companions.  He 
was  mortified,  and  a  little  surprised,  it  is  true ;  but  he  bore 
all  with  dignity,  falling  back  for  support  on  the  sweeter 
expectations  that  still  lay  in  reserve  for  that  evening.  It 
was  true,  he  could  not  now  hope  to  meet  his  mistress  with 
the  proofs  of  his  daring  and  skill  on  his  person,  but  he  might 
still  hope  to  meet  her ;  and  the  warrior,  who  was  zealous 
in  the  search,  might  always  hope  to  be  honoured.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hutter  and  Hurry,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instigated  by  the  basest  of  all  human  motives,  the  thirst  of 
gain,  could  scarce  control  their  feelings.  They  went  prowl- 
ing among  the  huts,  as  if  they  expected  to  find  some  foi^t- 
ten  child,  or  careless  sleeper ;  and,  again  and  again,  did 
they  vent  their  spite  on  the  insensible  huts,  several  of  which 
were  actually  torn  to  pieces,  abd  scattered  about  the  place. 
Nay,  they  even  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  fierce  re- 
proaches passed  between  them.  It  is  possible  some  serious 
consequences  might  have  occurred,  had  not  the  Delaware 
interfered  to  remind  them  of  the  danger  of  being  so  un- 
guarded, and  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  ark.  This 
checked  the  dispute,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  pad- 
dling sullenly  back  to  the  spot  where  they  hoped  to  find 
that  vessel. 

It  has  been  said  that  Judith  took  her  place  at  the  side  of 
Deerslayer,  soon  after  the  adventurers  departed.  For  a 
short  time  the  girl  was  silent,  and  the  hunter  was  ignorant 
which  of  the  sisters  had  approached  him ;  but  he  soon  recog- 
nised the  rich,  full-spirited  voice  of  the  elder,  as  her  fteUofli 
0Bcaped  in  words. 
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^  Thia  is  a  terrible  life  for  women,  Deerslayer  T*  she  ex 
claimed.     **  Would  to  Heaven,  I  could  see  an  end  of  it !" 

**The  life  is  well  enough,  Judith,"  was  the  answer 
**  being  pretty  much  as  it  is  used,  or  abused.  What  would 
you  wish  to  see  in  its  place  ?" 

*'  1  should  he  a  thousand  times  happier  to  live  nearer  to 
civilized  beings — where  there  are  farms  and  churches,  and 
houses  built  as  it  might  be  by  Christian  hands ;  and  where 
ray  sleep  at  night  would  be  sweet  and  tranquil !  A  dwelling 
near  one  of  the  forts,  would  be  far  better  than  this  dreary 
place  where  we  live !" 

"  Nay,  Judith,  I  can't  agree  too  lightly  in  the  truth  of  all 
this.     If  forts  are  good  to  keep  off  inimies,  they  sometimes 
hold  inimies  of  their  own.     I  don't  think  'twould  be  for 
your  good,  or  the  good  of  Hetty,  to  live  near  one ;  and  if  I 
miut  say  what  I  think,  I  'm  afeard  you  are  a  litde  too  near, 
as  it  is."    Deerslayer  went  on,  in  his  own  steady,  earnest 
manner,  for  the  darkness  concealed  the  tints  that  had  co- 
loured the  cheeks  of  the  girl  almost  to  the  brightness  of 
crimson,  while  her  own  great  efforts  suppressed  the  sounds 
of  the  breathing  that  almost  choked  her.     "  As  for  farms, 
they  have  their  uses,  and  there 's  them  that  like  to  pass  their 
lives  on  'em ;  but  what  comfort  can  a  man  look  for  in  a 
clearin',  that  he  can't  find  in  double  quantities  in  the  forest? 
If  air,  and  room,  and  light,  are  a  little  craved,  the  wind-rows 
and  the  streams  will  furnish  'em,  or  here  are  the  lakes  for 
such  as  have  bigger  longings  in  that  way ;  but  where  are 
you  to  find  your  shades,  and  laughing  springs,  and  leaping 
brooks,  and  vinerable  trees,  a  thousand  years  old,  in  a 
clearin'  ?     You  don't  find  them,  but  you  find  their  disabled 
trunks,  marking  the  'arth  like  head-stones  in  a  grave-yard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  live  in  such  places,  must 
be  always  thinkin'  of  their  own  inds,  and  of  univarsal  decay; 
and  that,  too,  not  of  the  decay  that  is  brought  about  by  time 
and  natur',  but  the  decay  that  follows  waste  and  violence. 
Then  as  to  churches,  they  are  good,  I  suppose,  else  wouldn't 
good  men  uphold  'em.     But  they  are  not  altogether  neces- 
sary.    They  call  'em  the  temples  of  the  Lord ;  but,  Judith, 
the  whole  'arth  is  a  temple  of  the  Lord  to  such  as  have 
the  right  minds.     Neither  forts  nor  churches  make  people 
happier  of  themselves.     Moreover,  all  is  contradiction  in 


tha  settlements,  while  all  is  concord  in  the  woods,  l^orts 
and  churches  almost  always  go  together,  and  yet  they  're 
downright  contradictions;  churches  being  for  peace,  and 
forts  for  war.  Noy  no — give  me  the  strong  places  of  the 
wilderness,  which  is  the  trees,  and  the  churches,  too,  which 
are  arbours  raised  by  the  hand  of  natur'." 

*^  Woman  is  not  made  for  scenes  like  these,  Deerslayer ; 
scenes  of  which  we  shall  have  no  end,  as  long  as  this  war 
lasts." 

*^  If  you  mean  women  of  white  colour,  I  rather  think 
you  're  not  far  from  the  truth,  gal ;  but  as  for  the  females 
of  the  red  men,  such  visitations  are  quite  in  character. 
Nothing  would  make  Hist,  now,  the  bargained  wife  of  yon* 
der  Delaware,  happier  than  to  know  that  he  is  at  this  nio> 
ment  prowling  around  his  nat'ral  inimies,  striving  afler  a 
scalp.** 

'^  Surely,  surely,  Deerslayer,  she  cannot  be  a  woman, 
and  not  feel  concern  when  she  thinks  the  man  she  loves  is 
in  danger !" 

<'  She  doesn*t  think  of  the  danger,  Judith,  but  of  the  ho- 
nour ;  and  when  the  heart  is  desperately  set  on  such  feel- 
in's,  why  there  is  little  room  to  crowd  in  fear.  Hist  is  a  kind, 
gentle,  laughing,  pleasant  creatur',  but  she  loves  honour,  as 
well  as  any  Delaware  gal  I  ever  know'd.  She  *8  to  meet 
the  Sarpent  an  hour  hence,  on  the  p'int  where  Hetty  landed, 
and  no  doubt  she  has  her  anxiety  about  it,  like  any  other 
woman ;  but  she  *d  be  all  the  happier  did  she  know  that 
her  lover  was  at  this  moment  way*laying  a  Mingo  fer  his 
scalp.** 

*^  If  you  really  believe  this,  Deerslayer,  no  wonder  yon 
lay  so  much  stress  on  gifts.  Certain  am  I,  that  no  white 
girl  could  feel  any  thing  but  misery  while  she  believed  her 
betrothed  in  danger  of  his  life !  Nor  do  I  suppose  even 
you,  unmoved  and  calm  as  you  ever  seem  to  be,  could  be  at 
peace,  if  you  believed  your  Hist  in  danger." 

"That's  a  different  matter — 'tis  altogether  a  different 
matter,  Judith.  Woman  is  too  weak  and  gentle  to  be  in- 
tended to  run  such  risks,  and  man  nuisi  feel  for  her.  Yes, 
I  rather  think  that 's  as  much  red  natur*,  as  it 's  white. 
But  I  have  no  Hist,  nor  am  I  like  to  have ;  fer  I  hold  it 


wioDg  to  miz  oolanrst  any  way  except  in  fnendahip,  an| 


iarvioes." 


**  In  that  you  are  and  feel  as  a  white  man  should !  As 
for  Hurry  Harry,  I  do  think  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  him, 
whether  his  wife  were  a  squaw,  or  a  governor's  daughter, 
provided  she  was  a  little  comely,  and  could  help  to  keep  his 
craving  stomach  full/' 

«^You  do  March  injustica^  Judith;  yes,  you  do.  The 
poor  fellow  dotes  on  you,  and  when  a  man  has  ra'ally  set 
his  heart  on  such  a  creatur',  it  isn't  a  Mingo,  or  even  a 
Delaware  gal,  that  '11  be  likely  to  unsettle  his  mind.  You 
may  laugh  at  such  men  as  Hurry,  and  I,  for  we  're  roug^ 
and  unteached  in  the  way  of  books  and  other  knowled^ ; 
but  we  've  our  good  p'ints,  as  well  as  our  bad  ones.  An 
honest  heart  is  not  to  be  despised,  gal,  even  though  it  be  not 
varsed  in  all  the  niceties  that  please  a  female  fancy." 

^  Youy  Deerslayer ! — ^And  do  you — can  you,  for  an  in- 
stant, suppose  I  place  you  by  the  side  of  Harry  MairJif 
No,  no.  I  am  not  so  far  gone  in  dullness  as  that.  No  one 
«--man  or  woman — could  think  of  naming  your  honest 
heart,  manly  nature,  and  simple  truth,  with  the  boisterous 
selfishness,  greedy  avarice,  and  overbearing  ferocity  of 
Henry  March.  The  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  hun,  is 
to  be  found  in  his  name  of  Hurry  Skurry,  which,  if  it  means 
no  great  harm,  means  no  great  good.  Even  my  father,  fol- 
lowing his  feelings  with  the  other,  as  he  is  doing,  at  this 
moment,  well  knows  the  difference  between  you.  This  I 
knoWf  for  he  has  said  as  much  to  roe,  in  plain  language." 

Judith  was  a  girl  of  quick  sensibilities,  and  of  impetuous 
feelings ;  and,  being  under  few  of  the  restraints  that  curtail 
the  manifestations  of  maiden  ^notions,  among  those  who 
are  educated  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  she  sometimes 
betrayed  the  latter  with  a  freedom  that  was  so  purely  natu- 
ral, as  to  place  it  as  far  above  the  wiles  of  coquetry,  as  it 
was  superior  to  its  heartlessness.  She  had  now  even  taken 
one  of  the  hard  hands  of  the  hunt^,  and  pressed  it  between 
both  her  own,  with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  that  proved 
how  sincere  was  her  language.  It  Was  perhaps  fbrtunais 
that  she  was  checked  by  the  very  excess  of  her  feelings, 
•ittoe  the  same  power  might  have  urged  her  on  to  avow  all 
that  her  father  had  said— the  old  man  not  having  been  aatb 
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fied  with  making  a  comparison  favourable  to  Deerslayer, 
as  between  the  hunter  and  Hurry,  but  having  actually,  in 
his  blunt  rough  way,  briefly  advised  his  daughter  to  cast 
off  the  latter  entirely,  and  to  think  of  the  former  as  a  hus- 
band. Judith  would  not  willingly  have  said  this  to  any  other 
man,  but  there  was .  so  much  confidence  awakened  by  the 
guileless  simplicity  of  Deerslayer,  that  one  of  her  nature 
found  it  a  constant  temptation  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
habit.  She  went  no  farther,  however,  immediately  relin- 
quishing the  hand,  and  falling  back  on  a  reserve  that  was 
more  suited  to  her  sex,  and,  indeed,  to  her  natural  modesty. 
"  Thank'ee,  Judith,  thank'ee,  with  all  my  heart,"  return- 
ed the  hunter,  whose  humility  prevented  him  from  placing 
any  flattering  interpretation  on  either  the  conduct,  or  the 
language  of  the  girl.  *'  Thank'ee,  as  much  as  if  it  was  all 
true.  Harry 's  sightly — ^yes,  he 's  as  sightly  as  the  tallest 
pine  of  these  mountains,  and  the  Sarpent  has  named  him 
accordingly ;  howsever,  some  fancy  good  looks,  and  some 
fancy  good  conduct,  only.  Hurry  has  one  advantage,  and 
it  depends  on  himself  whether  he  '11  have  the  t'other  or-— 
Hark !  that 's  your  father's  voice,  gal,  and  he  speaks  like  a 
man  who 's  riled  at  something." 

"  God  save  us  from  any  more  of  these  horrible  scenes  1*' 
exclaimed  Judith,  bending  her  face  to  her  knees,  and  en- 
deavouring to  exclude  the  discordant  sounds,  by  applying 
her  hands  to  her  ears.  *^  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  no  father  I" 
This  was  bitterly  said,  and  the.  repinings  which  extorted 
the  words,  were  bitterly  felt.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  next  have  escaped  her,  had  not  a  gentle,  low  voicd 
spoken  at  her  elbow. 

**  Judith,  I  ought  to  have  read  a  chapter  to  father  and 
Hurry!"  said  the  innocent,  but  terrified  speaker,  *<  and  thai 
would  have  kept  them  from  going  again  on  such  an  errand. 
Do  you  call  to  them,  Deerslayer,  and  tell  them  I  want  them, 
and  tliat  it  will  be  good  for  them  both,  if  they  '11  return,  and 
hearken  to  my  words." 

«*  Ahs !  me— poor  Hetty,  you  little  know  the  cravin's  for 
gold  and  revenge,  if  you  believe  they  are  so  easily  turned 
•side  from  their  longm's !  But  this  is  an  uncommon  bus!- 
B»88,  in  more  ways  than  one,  Judith !  I  hear  your  father 
iuad  Hurrv  growling  like  bears»  and  yet  no  noise  eomet 
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fiom  the  moath  of  the  young  chief.  There's  an  end  of 
iecresy,  and  yet  his  whoop,  which  ought  to  ring  in  tfai 
nx>untain8|  accordin*  to  rule,  in  such  sarcumstances,  is 
sUent !" 

**  Justice  may  have  alighted  on  him,  and  his  death  has 
saved  the  lives  of  the  innocent." 

<^  Not  it — ^not  it — the  Sarpent  is  not  the  one  to  suffer,  if 
thai 's  to  be  the  law.  Sartainly  there  has  been  no  onset, 
and  't  is  most  likely  that  the  camp  ^s  deserted,  and  the  men 
are  coming  back  disapp'inted.  That  accounts  for  the  growls 
<^  Hurry  and  the  silence  of  the  Sarpent." 

Just  at  this  instant  a  fall  of  a  paddle  was  heard  in  the 
canoe,  for  vexation  had  made  March  recklen ;  and  I>eer- 
slayer  felt  convinced  that  his  conjecture  was  true.  The 
sail  being  down,  the  ark  had  not  drifted  far,  and  ere  many 
minutes,  he  heard  Chingachgook,  in  a  low  quiet  tone,  di- 
fectinff  Hutter  how  to  steer  m  order  to  reach  it.  In  less 
time  man  it  takes  to  tell  the  fact,  the  canoe  toached  the 
MOW,  and  the  adventurers  entered  the  latter.  Neither  Hut- 
ter nor  Hurry  spoke  of  what  had  occurred.  But  the  Dela- 
ware, in  passing  his  friend,  merely  uttered  the  words, 
^  fire 's  out ;"  which,  if  not  literally  true,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  truth  to  his  listener. 

It  was  now  a  question  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered.  A 
short  surly  conference  was  held,  when  Hutter  decided  that 
the  wisest  way  would  be  to  keep  in  motion,  as  the  means 
most  likely  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  a  surprise— announcing 
his  own  and  March's  intention  to  requite  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  sleep,  during  their  captivity,  by  lying  down.  As 
the  air  still  baffled  and  continued  light,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  sail  before  it,  let  it  come  in  what  direction  it  might, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  blow  the  ark  upon  the  strand.  This 
point  settled,  the  released  prisoners  helped  to  hoist  the  sail, 
and  then  they  threw  themselves  on  two  of  the  pallets, 
leaving  Deerslayer  and  his  friend  to  look  after  the  move- 
ments of  the  craft.  As  neither  of  the  latter  was  disposed 
to  sleep,  on  account  of  the  appointment  with  Hist,  this  ar- 
rangement was  acceptable  to  all  parties.  That  Judith  and 
™uy  remained  up  also,  in  no  manner  impaired  the  agree- 
able  features  of  this  change. 

For  some  time  the  scow  rather  drifted  *an  saiW  akmy 
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Jie  western  shore,  following  a  light  southerly  current  of  the 
air.  The  progress  was  slow— not  exceeding  a  couple  of 
miles  in  the  hour — hut  the  two  men  perceived  that  it  was 
not  only  carrying  them  towards  the  point  they  desired  to 
reach,  hut  at  a  rate  that  was  quite  as  fast  as  the  hour  yet 
rendered  necessary.  But  little  was  said  the  while,  even 
hy  the  girls ;  and  that  little  had  more  reference  to  the  res- 
cue of  Hist,  than  to  any  other  subject.  The  Indian  was 
calm,  to  the  eye ;  but  as  minute  after  minute  passed,  his  feel- 
ings became  more  and  more  excited,  until  they  reached  a 
state  that  might  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  even  the 
most  exacting  mistress.  Deerslayer  kept  the  crafl  as  much 
in  the  bays  as  was  prudent,  for  the  double  purpose  of  sail- 
ing within  the  shadows  of  the  woods,  and  of  detecting  any 
signs  of  an  encampment  they  might  pass  on  the  shore.  In 
this  manner  they  had  doubled  one  low  point,  and  were 
already  in  the  bay  that  was  terminated  north  by  the  goal 
at  which  they  aimed.  The  latter  was  still  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  when  Chingachgook  came  silently  to  the  side 
of  his  friend,  and  pointed  to  a  place  directly  ahead.  A 
small  fire  was  glimmering  just  within  the  verge  of  the 
bushes  that  lined  the  shore,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
point — ^leaving  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  had  suddenly  re- 
moved their  camp  to  the  very  place,  or  at  least  to  the  very 
projection  of  land,  where  Hist  had  given  them  the  render 
irous! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

**I  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale 
Of  aanshine  and  of  flowen. 
Bat  anto  me  thoa  bring^at  a  tale 
Of  Tisionary  hours.'* 

W0RD8WOETB. 

The  discovery  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  precediiiff 
chapter,  was  of  great  moment  in  the  eyes  of  Deerslayer  ana 
his  friend.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  danger,  almost 
the  certainty,  that  Hutter  and  Hurry  would  ma!ke  a  fresh 
attempt  on  this  camp,  should  they  awake  and  ascertain  its 
position.  Then  there  was  the  increased  risk  of  landing  to 
bring  off  Hist ;  and  there  were  the  general  uncertainty  and 
additional  hazards  that  must  follow  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  enemies  had  begun  to  change  their  positions.  As 
the  Delaware  was  aware  that  the  hour  was  near  when  ho 
ought  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous,  he  no  longer  thought  of 
trophies  torn  from  his  foes ;  and  one  of  the  first  thmgs  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  his  associate,  was  to  permit  the  two 
others  to  sleep  on,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  by  substituting  some  of  their  own.  The  ark 
moved  slowly,  and  it  would  have  taken  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  reach  the  point,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  going; 
thus  afibrding  time  for  a  little  forethought.  The  Indians,  in 
the  wish  to  conceal  their  fire  from  those  who  were  thought 
to  be  still  in  the  castle,  had  placed  it  so  near  the  southern 
Bide  of  the  point,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  shut  it 
in  by  the  bushes,  though  Deerslayer  varied  the  direction  of 
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the  scow,  both  to  the  nght  and  to  the  left,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  efiect  that  object. 

'^  There 's  one  advantage,  Judith,  in  finding  that  fire  so 
near  the  water,"  he  said,  while  executing  these  little  manoeu- 
vres ;  "  since  it  shows  the  Mingos  believe  we  are  in  the  hut, 
and  our  coming  on 'em,  from  this  quarter,  will  be  an  on- 
looked  for  event.  But  'tis  lucky  Harry  March  and  your  fa- 
ther are  asleep,  else  we  should  have  'em  prowling  after  scalps 
ag'in.  Ha  I  there— the  bushes  are  beginning  to  shut  in  the 
fire — and  now  it  ccui't  be  seen  at  all !" 

Deerslayer  waited  a  little  to  make  certain  that  he  had  at 
last  gained  the  desired  position,  when  he  gave  the  signal 
agreed  on,  and  Chingachgook  let  go  the  grapnel,  and  low- 
ered the  sail. 

The  situation  in  which  the  ark  now  lay  had  its  advantages, 
and  its  disadvantages.  The  fire  had  been  hid  by  sheering 
towards  the  shore,  and  the  latter  was  nearer  perhaps  than 
was  desirable.  Still,  the  water  was  known  to  be  very  deep 
^rther  off  in  the  lake,  and  anchoring  in  deep  water,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the' party  was  placed,  was  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  It  was  also  believed  no  raft  could  be 
within  miles;  and,  though  the  trees  in  the  darkness  appeared 
almost  to  overhang  the  scow,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  off 
to  her,  without  using  a  boat.  The  intense  darkness  that  pre- 
vailed so  close  in  with  the  forest,  too,  served  as  an  eftectual 
screen ;  and  so  long  as  care  was  had  not  to  make  a  noise, 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  being  detected.  All  these 
things  Deerslayer  pointed  out  to  Judith,  instructing  her  as 
to  the  course  she  was  to  follow  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  * 
for  it  was  thought  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to  arouse 
the  sleepers,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  greatest  emergency. 

"  And  now,  Judith,  as  we  understand  one  another,  it  is 
time  the  Sarpent  and  I  had  taken  to  the  canoe,"  the  hunter 
concluded.  "  The  star  has  not  risen  yet,  it 's  true ;  but  it 
soon  must,  though  none  of  us  are  likely  to  be  any  the  wiser 
for  it,  to-night,  on  account  of  the  clouds.  Howsever,  Hist 
has  a  ready  mind,  and  she 's  one  of  them  that  doesn't  always 
need  to  have  a  thing  afore  her,  to  see  it.  I  'U  warrant  you 
she  '11  not  be  either  two  minutes,  or  two  feet,  out  of  the  way, 
unless  them  jealous  vagabonds,  the  Mingos,  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  put  her  as  a  stool-pigeon  to  catch  us ;  or  hav9 
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hid  her  away,  in  order  to  prepare  her  miiid  for  a  Hiuoa  in* 
stead  of  a  Mohican  husband." 

**  Deerslayer,"  interrupted  the  girl,  earnestly ;  ^  thia  la  a 
most  dangerous  service ;  why  do  you  go  on  it,  at  all  ?^' 

'^  Anan  1 — ^Why  you  know,  gal,  we  go  to  bring  off  EGst, 
Ihe  Sarpent's  betrothed^-the  maid  he  means  to  marry,  as 
loon  as  we  get  back  to  the  tribe." 

**  That  is  all  right  for  the  Indian — ^but  you  do  not  mean  to 
marry  Hist,-' you  are  not  betrothed,  and  why  should  two 
risk  their  lives  and  liberties,  to  do  that  which  one  can  just 
18  well  perform?" 

*'  Ah  1 — ^now  I  understand  you,  Judith — ^yes,  now  J  begin 
to  take  the  idee.  You  think  as  Hist  is  the  Sarpent's  be- 
trothed, as  they  call  it,  and  not  mine,  it 's  altc^ether  his  a£ 
fair ;  and  as  one  man  can  paddle  a  canoe,  he  ought  to  be 
left  to  go  after  his  gal  alone  1  But  you  forget  this  is  oui 
arVd  here,  on  the  lake,  and  it  would  not  teU  well  to  forget 
an  arVd  just  as  the  pinch  came.  Then,  if  love  does  count 
for  so  much  with  some  people,  particularly  with  young  wo- 
men, friendship  counts  for  something,  too,  with  other  scnme. 
I  dares  to  say,  the  Delaware  can  paddle  a  canoe  by  him- 
self, and  can  bring  oft*  Hist  by  himself,  and  perhaps  he  would 
like  that  quite  as  well,  as  to  have  me  with  him ;  but  he 
couldn't  sarcumvent  sarcumventions,  or  stir  up  an  ambush- 
aaent,  or  fight  with  the  savages,  and  get  his  sweetheart  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  by  himself  as  if  he  had  a  iri'nd  with 
him,  to  depend  on,  even  if  that  fri'nd  is  no  better  than  my- 
self. No— 'no-— Judith,  you  wouldn't  desart  one  that  counted 
on  you,  at  such  a  moment,  and  you  can't,  in  reason,  expect 
me  to  do  it." 

*^  I  foar— I  believe  you  are  right,  Deerslayer ;  and  yet  1 
wish  you  were  901  to  go  1  Promise  me  one  thing,  at  least, 
and  that  is,  not  to  trust  yourself  among  the  savages,  or  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  save  the  girl.  That  will  be  enough 
for  once,  and  with  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

•*  Lord  bless  you !  gal ;  one  would  think  it  was  Hetty 
that 's  talking,  and  not  the  quick-witted,  and  wonderful  Ju- 
dith Hutter !  But  fright  makes  the  wise,  silly,  and  the  strong, 
weak.  Yes,  I  've  seen  proofs  of  that,  time  and  ag'in  1  Well, 
it 's  kind,  and  soft-hearted  in  you,  Judith,  to  foel  this  consam 
for  a  follow  creatur',  and  I  shall  always  say  that  you  are 
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kind  and  of  true  feelings,  let  them  that  envy  your  gootf 
looks,  tell  as  many  idle  stories  of  you  as  they  may." 

**  Deerslayer !"  hastily  said  the  girl,  interrupting  him, 
though  nearly  choked  by  her  own  emotions ;  ''  do  you  be* 
lieve  all  you  hear  about  a  poor,  motherless  girl?  Is  the 
foul  tongue  of  Hurry  Harry  to  blast  my  life  1" 

"  Not  it,  Judith — not  it.  I  've  told  Hurry  it  wasn't  man* 
ful  to  backbite  them  he  couldn't  win  by  fair  means ;  and 
that  even  an  Indian  is  always  tender,  touching  a  young  wo* 
man's  good  name." 

"  If  I  had  a  brother,  he  wouldn't  dare  to  do  it  I"  exclaimed 
Judith,  with  eyes  flashing  fire.  ^'  But,  finding  me  without 
any  protector  but  an  old  man,  whose  ears  are  getting  to  be 
as  dull  as  his  feelings,  he  has  his  way  as  he  pleases !" 

*^  Not  exactly  that,  Judith ;  no,  not  exactly  that,  neither  1 
No  man,  brother  or  stranger,  would  stand  by  and  see  as  fair 
a  gal  as  yourself  hunted  down,  without  saying  a  word  in  her 
behalf.  Hurry's  in  'amest  in  wanting  to  make  you  his 
wife,  and  the  little  he  does  let  out  ag'in  you,  comes  more 
from  jealousy,  like,  than  from  any  thing  else.  Smile  on  him 
when  he  awakes,  and  squeeze  his  hand  only  half  as  hard  as 
you  squeezed  mine  a  bit  ago,  and  my  life  on  it,  the  poor  fel- 
low will  forget  every  thing  but  your  comeliness.  Hot  words 
don't  always  come  from  the  heart,  but  oflener  from  the 
stomach,  than  anywhere  else.  Try  him,  Judith,  when  he 
wakes,  and  see  the  vartue  of  a  smile." 

Deerslayer  laughed,  in  his  own  manner,  as  he  concluded, 
and  then  he  intimated  to  the  patient-looking,  but  really  im* 
patient  Chingachgook,  his  readiness  to  proceed.  As  the 
youijig  man  entered  the  canoe,  the  girl  stood  immoveable  as 
stone,  lost  in  the  musings  that  the  language  and  manner  of 
the  other  were  likely  to  produce.  The  simplicity  of  the 
hunter  had  completely  put  her  at  fault ;  for,  in  her  narrow 
sphere,  Judith  was  an  expert  manager  of  the  other  sex; 
though  in  the  present  instance  she  was  far  more  actuated  by 
impulses,  in  all  she  had  said  and  done,  than  by  calculation* 
We  shall  not  deny  that  some  of  Judith's  reflections  were 
bitter,  though  the  sequel  of  the  tale  must  be  referred  to,  in 
order  to  explain  how  merited,  or  how  keen  were  her  su^r* 
mgs. 

Chingaehgook,  and  his  pale-&ce  friend,  set  forth  on  tbeif 
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Aazaidous  and  delicate  enterprise^  with  a  coolneas  and 
thod  that  would  have  done  credit  to  men  who  were  on  their 
twentieth,  instead  of  being  on  their  first,  war-path.  As  suited 
his  relation  to  the  pretty  fiigitive,  in  whose  service  they  were 
engaged,  the  Indian  took  his  place  in  the  head  of  the  canoe; 
while  Deerslayer  guided  its  movements  in  the  stem.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  former  would  be  the  first  to  land,  and 
of  course  the  first  to  meet  his  mistress.  The  latter  had  taken 
his  post,  without  comment,  but  in  secret  influenced  by  the 
reflection  that  one  who  had  so  much  at  stake  as  the  Indian, 
might  not  possibly  guide  the  canoe  with  the  same  steadiness 
and  intelligence,  as  another  who  had  more  command  of  his 
feelings.  From  the  instant  they  left  the  side  of  the  ark,  the 
movements  of  the  two  adventurers  were  like  the  manosuvres 
of  highly-drilled  soldiers,  who  *  for  the  first  time  were  called 
on  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  As  yet,  Chingachgook 
had  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger,  and  the  delktt  of  his  oxn- 

E anion  in  warfare,  is  known  to  the  reader.  It  is  true,  the 
[idian  had  been  hanging  about  his  enemy's  camp  for  a  few 
hours,  on  his  first  arrival,  and  he  had  even  once  entered  it, 
as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  but  no  consequences  had  fol- 
lowed either  experiment.  Now,  it  was  certain  that  an  im- 
portant result  was  to  be  eflected,  or  a  mortifying  failure  was 
to  ensue.  The  rescue,  or  the  continued  captivity  of  Hist, 
depended  on  the  enterprise.  In  a  word,  it  was  virtually  the 
maiden  expedition  of  these  two  ambitious  young  forest  sol- 
diers ;  and  while  one  of  them  set  forth,  impelled  by  senti- 
ments that  usually  carry  men  so  far,  both  had  all  their  feei- 
mgs  of  pride  and  manhood  enlisted  in  their  success. 

Instead  of  steering  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point,  then  dis- 
tant from  the  ark  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Deerslayer 
laid  the  head  of  his  canoe  diagonally  towards  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  position,  from  which  he 
might  approach  the  shore,  having  his  enemies  in  his  front 
only.  The  spot  where  Hetty  had  landed,  and  where  Hist 
had  promised  to  meet  them,  moreover,  was  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  projection,  rather  than  on  the  lower ;  and  to  reach  it, 
would  have  required  the  adventurers  to  double  nearly  the 
whole  point,  close  in  with  the  shore,  had  not  this  prelimi- 
nary step  been  taken.  So  well  was  the  necessity  for  this 
measure  understood,  that  Chmgachgook  quietly  paddled  on. 
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although  it  was  adopted  without  consulting  him,  and  appa* 
rently  was  taking  him  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  thai 
one  might  think  he  most  wished  to  go.  A  few  minutes  suf« 
ficedy  however,  to  carry  the  canoe  the  necessary  distance, 
when  both  the  young  men  ceased  paddling  as  it  were  by 
instinctive  consent,  and  the  boat  became  stationary. 

The  darkness  increased  rather  than  diminished,  but  it 
was  still  possible,  from  the  place  where  the  adventurers  lay, 
to  distinguish  the  outlines  of  the  mountains.  In  vain  did 
the  Delaware  turn  his  head  eastward,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  promised  star ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  broke  a 
little  near  the  horizon,  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the 
curtain  continued  so  far  drawn  as  effectually  to  conceal  all 
behind  it.  In  front,  as  was  known  by  the  formation  of  land 
above  and  behind  it,  lay  the  point,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
thousand  feet.  No  signs  of  the  castle  could  be  seen,  nor 
could  any  movement  in  that  quarter  of  the  lake  reach  the 
ear.  The  latter  circumstance  might  have  been  equally 
owing  to  the  distance,  which  was  several  miles,  or  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  in  motion.  As  for  the  ark,  though 
scarcely  farther  from  the  canoe  than  the  point,  it  lay  so 
completely  buried  in  the  shadows  of  the  shore,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  visible  even  had  there  been  many  degrees 
more  of  light  than  actually  existed. 

The  adventurers  now  held  a  conference  in  low  voices, 
consulting  together  as  to  the  probable  time.  Deerslayer 
thoughi  it  wanted  yet  some  minutes  to  the  rising  of  the  star, 
while  the  impatience  of  the  chief  caused  him  to  fancy  the 
night  furthier  advanced,  and  to  believe  that  his  betrothed 
was  already  waiting  his  appearance  on  the  shore.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and 
his  friend  disposed  himself  to  steer  for  the  place  of  rendea&* 
vous.  The  utmost  skill  and  precaution  now  became  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  the  canoe.  The  paddles  were 
lifted,  and  returned  to  the  water  in  a  noiseless  manner;  and 
when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  Chingac^gook 
took  in  his,  altogether,  laying  his  hand  on  his  rifle  in  its 
stead.  As  they  got  still  more  within  the  belt  of  darkness 
that  girded  the  woods,  it  was  seen  that  they  were  steering 
too  far  north,  and  the  course  was  altered  accordingly.  The 
canoe  now  seemed  to  move  by  mstinct,  so  cautious  and  do- 
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Ubemte  were  all  its  motions.  Still  it  continued  to  adTanoe» 
■ntil  its  bows  grated  on  the  gravel  of  the  beach,  at  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  Hetty  had  landed,  and  whence  her  voice 
bad  issued,  the  previous  night,  as  the  ark  was  passing. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  narrow  strand,  but  bushes  fringed 
the  woods,  and  in  most  places  overhung  the  water. 

Chingachgook  stepped  upon  the  beach,  and  cautiously 
ezamineid  it,  for  some  distance,  on  each  side  of  the  canoe. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  was  oflen  obliged  to  wade  to  his 
knees  in  the  lake,  but  no  Hist  rewarded  his  search.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  his  friend  also  on  the  shore.  They 
next  conferred  in  whispers,  the  Indian  apprehending  that 
they  must  have  mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But 
Deerslayer  thought  it  was  probable  they  had  mistaken  the 
hour.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
the  Delaware,  caused  him  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direcdon 
of  the  lake,  and  pointed  towards  the  summits  of  the  eastern 
mountains.  The  clouds  had  broken  a  little,  apparently  be- 
hind rather  than  above  the  hills,  and  the  selected  star  was 
glittering  among  the  branches  of  a  pine.  This  was  every 
way  a  flattering  omen,  and  the  young  men  leaned  on  their 
rifles,  listening  intently  for  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps. Voices  they  oflen  heard,  and  mingled  with  them 
were  the  suppressed  cries  of  children,  and  the  low  but  sweet 
Uiugh  of  Indian  women.  As  the  native  Americans  are  ha^ 
bitually  cautious,  and  seldom  break  out  in  loud  conversa- 
tion, the  adventurers  knew  by  these  facts,  that  they  must 
be  very  near  the  encampment.  It  was  easy  to  perodve  that 
there  was  a  fire  within  the  woods,  by  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  were  illuminated, 
but  it  was  not  possible,  where  they  stood,  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly how  near  it  was  to  themselves.  Once  or  twice,  it 
seemed  as  if  stragglers  from  around  the  fire,  were  approach- 
ing the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  these  sounds  were  either 
altogether  illusion,  or  those  who  had  drawn  near,  returned 
again» without  coming  to  the  shore.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  passed  in  this  state  of  intense  expectation  and  anxiety, 
when  Deerslayer  proposed  that  they  should  circle  the  point 
in  the  canoe ;  and  by  getting  a  position  close  in,  where  tto 
eamp  c6uld  be  seen,  reconnoitre  the  Indians,  and  thus  eaft* 
bk  themselves  to  form  some  plausible  ooiyecUixwi  for  Qm 
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QOD-appeai-ance  of  Hist.  The  Delawai^,  however,  reap* 
lutely  refused  to  quit  the  spot,  reasonably  enough  oflfering 
as  a  reason,  the  disappointment  of  the  girl,  should  she  arrive 
in  his  absence.  Deersiayer  felt  for  his  friend's  concern, 
and  ofiered  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  point  by  himself,  leav- 
ing the  latter  concealed  in  the  bushes  to  await  the  occurrence 
of  any  fortunate  event  that  might  favour  his  views.  With 
this  understanding,  then,  the  parties  separated. 

As  soon  as  Deersiayer  was  at  his  post  again,  in  the  stem 
of  the  canoe,  he  leil  the  shore  with  the  same  precautions,  and 
in  the  same  noiseless  manner,  as  he  had  approached  it.  On 
this  occasion  he  did  not  go  far  from  the  land,  the  bushes 
affording  a  sufficient  cover,  by  keeping  as  close  in  as  possi- 
ble. Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  devise  any 
means  more  favourable  to  reconnoitring  round  an  Indian 
camp,  than  those  afforded  by  the  actual  state  of  things. 
The  formation  of  the  point  permitted  the  place  to  be  circled 
on  three  of  its  sides,  and  the  progress  of  the  boat  was  so 
noiseless  as  to  remove  any  apprehensions  from  an  alarm 
through  sound.  The  most  practised  and  guarded  foot  might 
stir  a  bunch  of  leaves,  or  snap  a  dried  stick,  in  the  dark, 
but  a  bark  canoe  could  be  made  to  float  over  the  surface  of 
smooth  water,  almost  with  the  instinctive  readiness,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  noiseless  movements,  of  an  aquatic  Urd. 

Deersiayer  had  got  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  camp 
and  the  ark,  before  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fire.  This 
came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  a  httle  unexpectedly,  at  first 
causing  an  alarm,  lest  he  had  incautiously  ventured  within 
the  circle  of  light  it  cast.  But,  perceiving  at  a  second 
glance,  that  he  was  certainly  safe  from  detection,  so  long  as 
the  Indians  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  illumination,  he 
brought  the  canoe  to  a  state  of  rest,  in  the  most  favourable 
position  he  could  find,  and  commenced  his  observations. 

We  have  written  much,  but  in  vain,  concerning  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  if  the  reader  requires  now  to  be  told, 
that,  untutored  as  he  was  in  the  learning  of  the  world,  and 
simple  as  he  ever  showed  himself  to  be  in  all  matters  touch- 
ing the  subtleties  of  conventional  taste,  he  was  a  man  of 
strong,  native,  poetical  feeling.  He  loved  the  woods  for 
their  freshness^  their  sublime  solitudes,  their  vastness,  and 
*h»  impress  that  they  everywhere  bore  of  the  divine  hand 
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3f  their  creator.  He  seldom  moved  through  them,  without 
pausing  to  dwell  on  some  peculiar  beauty  that  gave  him 
pleasure,  though  seldom  attempting  to  investigate  the  causes ; 
and  never  did  a  day  pass  without  his  communing  in  spirit, 
and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  forms  or  language,  with  the 
infinite  source  of  all  he  saw,  felt,  and  beheld.  Thus  consti- 
tuted, in  a  moral  sense,  and  of  a  steadiness  that  no  dan- 
ger could  appal,  or  any  crisis  disturb,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  hunter  felt  a  pleasure  at  looking  on  the  scene  he 
now  beheld,  that  momentarily  caused  him  to  forget  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  This  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  de- 
scribe the  scene. 

The  canoe  lay  in  front  of  a  natural  vista,  not  only  through 
the  bushes  that  lined  the  shore,  but  of  the  trees  also,  that 
afforded  a  clear  view  of  the  camp.  It  was  by  means  of  this 
same  opening  that  the  light  had  been  first  seen  from  the  ark. 
In  consequence  of  their  recent  change  of  ground,  the  In- 
dians had  not  yet  retired  to  their  huts,  but  had  been  delayed 
by  their  preparations,  which  included  lodging  as  well  as 
food.  A  large  fire  had  been  made,  as  much  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  torches,  as  for  the  use  of  their  simple  cookery ; 
and  at  this  precise  moment  it  was  blazing  high  and  bright, 
having  recently  received  a  large  supply  of  dried  brush. 
The  efl^ct  was  to  illuminate  the  arches  of  the  forest,  and  to 
render  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  camp  as  light  as  if 
hundreds  of  tapers  were  burning.  Most  of  the  toil  had 
ceased,  and  even  the  hungriest  cluld  had  satisfied  its  appe- 
tite. In  a  word,  the  time  was  that  moment  of  relaxation 
and  general  indolence  which  is  apt  to  succeed  a  hearty 
meal,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  day  have  ended.  The 
hunters  and  the  fishermen  had  been  equally  successful;  and 
£x)d,  that  one  great  requisite  of  savage  life,  being  abundant, 
every  other  care  appeared  to  have  subsided  in  the  sense  of 
enjoyment  dependent  on  this  all-important  fact. 

Deerslayer  saw  at  a  glance  that  many  of  the  warriors 
were  absent.  His  acquaintance,  Rivenoak,  however,  was 
present,  being  seated  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  that  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  his  swarthy  fea- 
tures illuminated  as  much  by  pleasure,  as  by  the  torch-like 
flame,  while  he  showed  another  of  the  tribe  one  of  the  ele- 
phants that  had  caused  so  miich  sensation  among  his  people. 
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A  boy  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  in  dull  curiosity,  com 
pleting  the  group.  More  in  the  back-ground,  eight  or  ter 
warriors  lay  half  recumbent  on  the  ground,  or  sat  with  theii 
backs  inclining  against  trees,  so  many  types  of  indolent  re- 
pose. Their  arms  were  near  them  all,  sometimes  leaning 
against  the  same  trees  as  themselves,  or  were  lying  across 
their  bodies,  in  careless  preparation.  But  the  group  that 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  Deerslayer  was  that  composed 
of  the  women  and  children.  AH  the  females  appeared  to  be 
collected  together,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  their 
young  were  near  them.  The  former  laughed  and  chatted, 
in  their  rebuked  and  quiet  manner,  though  one  who  knew 
the  habits  of  the  people  might  have  detected  that  every  thing 
was  not  going  on  in  its  usual  train.  Most  of  the  young  wo- 
men seemed  to  be  light-hearted  enough ;  but  one  old  hag  was 
seated  apart,  with  a  watchful,  soured  aspect,  which,  the  hunter 
at  once  knew,  betokened  that  some  duty  of  an  unpleasant 
character  had  been  assigned  her  by  the  chiefs.  What  that 
duty  was,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  he  felt  satisfied 
it  must  be,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  her  own  sex, 
the  aged  among  the  women  generally  being  chosen  for 
such  offices,  and  no  other. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Deerslayer  looked  eagerly  and 
anxiously  for  the  form  of  Hist.  She  was  nowhere  visible, 
though  the  light  penetrated  to  considerable  distances,  in  all 
directions  around  the  fire.  Once,  or  twice,  he  started,  as  he 
thought  he  recognized  her  laugh ;  but  his  ears  were  deceived 
by  the  sofl  melody  that  is  so  common  to  the  Indian  female 
voice.  At  length  the  old  woman  spoke  loud  and  angrily, 
and  then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  dark  figures,  in 
the  back-ground  of  trees,  which  turned  as  if  obedient  to  the 
rebuke,  and  walked  more  within  the  circle  of  the  light. '  A' 
young  warrior's  form  first  came  fairly  into  view;  then 
followed  two  youthful  females,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  the 
Delaware  girl.  Deerslayer  now  comprehended  it  all.  Hist 
was  watched,  possibly  by  her  young  companion^  certainly 
by  the  old  woman.  The  youth  was  probably  some  suitor  of 
either  her,  or  her  companion  ;  but  even  his  discretion  was 
distrusted  under  the  influence  of  his  admiration.  The  known 
vicinity  of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  her  friends, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  strange  red-man  on  the  lake,  had  induced 
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more  than  tlie  usual  care,  and  the  girl  had  not  been  able  to 
•lip  aivay  from  those  who  watched  her,  in  order  to  keep  her 
appointment.  Deerslayer  traced  her  uneasiness,  by  her  at^ 
tempting,  once  or  twice,  to  look  up  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  as  if  endeavouring  to  get  glimpses  of  the  star  she 
had  herself  named,  as  the  sign  for  meeting.  All  was  vain, 
however,  and  afler  strolling  about  the  camp  a  little  longer 
in  afiected  indifference,  the  two  girls  quitted  their  male  escort, 
and  took  seats  among  their  own  sex.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  old  sentinel  changed  her  place  to  one  more  agree- 
able to  herself,  a  certain  proof  that  she  had  hitherto  been 
exclusively  on  watch. 

Deerslayer  now  felt  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He 
well  knew  that  Chingachgook  could  never  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  the  ark,  without  making  some  desperate  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  his  mistress,  and  his  own  generous  feelings  well 
disposed  him  to  aid  in  such  an  undertaking.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  signs  of  an  intention  among  the  females  to  retire  for 
the  night ;  and  should  he  remain,  and  the  fire  continue  to 
give  out  its  light,  he  might  discover  the  particular  hut,  or 
arbour,  under  which  Hist  reposed;  a  circumstance  that 
would  be  of  infinite  use,  in  their  future  proceedings.  Should 
he  remain,  however,  much  longer  where  he  was,  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  impatience  of  his  friend,  would  drive 
him  into  some  act  of  imprudence.  At  each  instant,  indeed, 
be  expected  to  see  the  swarthy  form  of  the  Delaware,  appear- 
ing in  the  back-ground,  like  the  tiger  prowling  around  the 
fold.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better  to  rejoin  his  friend, 
and  endeavour  to  temper  his  impetuosity  by  some  of  his 
own  coolness  and  discretion.  It  required  but  a  minute  or 
two  to  put  this^  plan  in  execution,  the  canoe  returning  to 
the  strand  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  left  it. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  perhaps,  Deerslayer  found  the 
Indian  at  his  post,  from  which  he  had  not  stirred,  fearful  that 
his  betrothed  might  arrive  during  his  absence.  A  conforence 
followed,  in  which  Chingachgook  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  in  the  camp.  When  Hist  named  the 
point  as  the  place  of  meeting,  it  was  with  the  expectation  rf 
making  her  escape  from  the  old  position,  and  of  repairing  to 
a  spot  that  she  expected  to  find  without  any  occnpanta ;  bm 
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the  sudden  change  of  localities  hai  disconcerted  all  her 
plans.  A  much  greater  degree  of  vigilance  than  had  been 
|.reviously  required,  was  now  necessary ;  and  the  circum- 
stance  that  an  aged  woman  was  on  watch,  also  denoted 
some  special  grounds  of  alarm.  All  these  considerations, 
and  many  more  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader,  were  briefly  discussed,  before  the  young  men  came 
to  any  decision.  The  occasion,  however,  being  one  that 
required  acts  instead  of  words,  the  course  to  be  pursued  was 
soon  chosen. 

Disposing  of  the  canoe  in  such  a  manner  that  Hist  must 
see  it,  should  she  come  to  the  place  of  meeting  previously  to 
their  return,  the  young  men  looked  to  their  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  wood.  The  whole  projection  into  the  lake 
contained  about  two  acres  of  land ;  and  the  part  that  formed 
the  point,  and  on  which  the  camp  was  placed,  did  not  com* 
pose  a  surface  of  more  than  half  that  size.  It  was  princi* 
pally  covered  with  oaks,  which,  as  is  usual  in  the  American 
forests,  grew  to  .a  great  height  without  throwing  out  a 
branch,  and  then  arched  in  a  dense  and  rich  foliage.  Be- 
neath, except  the  fringe  of  thick  bushes  along  the  shore,  there 
was  very  little  underbrush ;  though,  in  consequence  of  their 
shape,  the  trees  were  closer  together  than  is  common  in  re- 
gions where  the  axe  has  been  freely  used,  resembling  tall, 
straight,  rustic  columns,  upholding  the  usual  canopy  of 
leaves.  The  surface  of  the  land  was  tolerably  even,  but  it 
had  a  anall  rise  near  its  centre,  which  divided  it  into  a 
northern  and  southern  half.  On  the  latter  the  Hurons  had 
built  their  fire,  profiting  by  the  formation  to  conceal  it  from 
their  enemies,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  (Supposed  to 
be  in  the  castle,  which  bore  northerly.  A  brook  also  came 
brawling  down  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  found  its 
way  into  the  lake,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  point.  It  had 
cut  for  itself  a  deep  passage  through  some  of  the  higher  por- 
tioDs  of  the  ground,  and,  in  later  days,  when  this  spot  has 
become  subjected  to  the  uses  of  civilization,  by  its  windings 
and  shaded  banks,  it  has  become  no  mean  accessory  in  con* 
tributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  This  brook  lay  west  of 
the  encampment,  and  its  waters  found  their  way  into  the 
great  reservoir  of  that  region  on  the  same  side,  and  qutttt 
near  to  the  spot  chosen  for  the  fire.    All  these  peculiaritiMi 
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M>  far  as  circumstances  allowed,  had  been  noted  by  Deer* 
slayer,  and  explained  to  his  friend. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  little  rise  in  the 
ground,  that  lay  behind  the  Indian  encampment,  greatly  &• 
voured  the  secret  advance  of  the  two  adventurers.  It  pre- 
vented the  light  of  the  fire  diffusing  itself  on  the  ground 
directly  in  the  rear,  although  the  land  fell  away  towa^  the 
water,  so  as  to  leave  what  might  be  termed  the  left,  or  eastern 
dank  of  the  position,  unprotected  by  this  covering.  We  have 
said  **  unprotected,"  though  that  is  not  properly  the  word, 
since  the  knoll  behind  the  huts  and  the  fire,  offered  a  cover 
for  those  who  were  now  stealthily  approaching,  rather  than 
any  protection  to  the  Indians.  Deerslayer  £d  not  break 
through  the  fringe  of  bushes  immediately  abreast  of  the 
canoe,  which  might  have  brought  him  too  suddenly  within 
the  influence  of  the  light,  since  the  hillock  did  not  extend  to  the 
water ;  but  he  followed  the  beach  northerly  until  he  had  got 
nearly  <y\  the  opposite  side  of  the  tongue  of  land,  which 
brought  him  under  the  shelter  of  the  low  acclivity,  and  con- 
sequently more  in  shadow. 

As  soon  as  the  friends  emerged  from  the  bashes,  tbey 
stopped  to  reconnoitre.  The  fire  was  still  blazing,  behind 
the  little  ridge,  casting  its  light  upward,  into  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  producing  an  e^ect  that  was  more  pleasing  than  ad- 
vantageous. Still  the  glare  had  its  uses;  for,  while  the 
back-ground  was  in  obscurity,  the  fore-ground  was' in  strcmg 
light ;  exposing  the  savages  and  concealing  their  foes.  Profit- 
ing by  the  latter  circumstance,  the  young  men  advanced 
cautiously  towards  the  ridge,  Deerslayer  in  front,  for  he  in- 
sisted on  this  arrangement,  lest  the  Delaware  should  be  led 
by  his  feelings  into  some  indiscretion.  It  required  but  a  mo- 
ment to  reach  the  fdot  of  the  little  ascent,  and  then  com- 
menced the  most  critical  part  of  the  enterprise.  Moving 
with  exceeding  caution,  and  trailing  his  rifle,  both  to  keep 
its  barrel  out  of  view,  and  in  readiness  for  service,  the  hunter 
put  foot  before  foot,  until  he  had  got  sufficiently  high  to  over- 
look the  summit,  his  own  head  being  alone  brought  into  the 
light.  Chingachgook  was  at'  his  side,  and  both  paused  to 
take  another  close  examination  of  the  camp.  In  order,  how« 
ever,  to  protect  themselves  against  any  stra^ler  in  the  rear. 
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they  placed  their  bodies  against  the  ^mnk  of  an  oak,  standi 
ingon  the  side  next  the  fire. 

The  view  that  Deerslayer  now  obtained  of  the  camp,  wai 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  he  had  perceived  from  the  water. 
The  dim  figures  which  he  had  formerly  discovered  must  have 
been  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  a  few  feet  in  advance  of 
the  spot  where  he  was  now  posted.  The  fire  was  still  blaz- 
ing brightly,  and  around  it  were  seated  on  logs,  thirteen 
warriors,  which  accounted  for  all  whom  he  had  seen  from 
the  canoe.  They  were  conversing,  with  much  earnestness 
among  themselves,  the  image  of  the  elephant  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  first  burst  of  savage  wonder  had  abated, 
and  the  question  now  under  discussion,  was  the  probable 
existence,  the  history  and  the  habits  of  so  extraordinary  an 
animal.  We  have  not  leisure  to  record  the  opinions  of 
these  rude  men  on  a  subject  so  consonant  to  their  lives  and 
experience ;  but  little  is  hazarded  in  sa3ring  that  they  were 
quite  as  plausible,  and  far  more  ingenious,  than  half  the 
conjectures  that  precede  the  demonstrations  of  science. 
However  much  they  may  have  been  at  fault,  as  to  their 
conclusions  and  inferences,  it  is  certain  that  they  discussed 
the  questions  with  a  zealous  and  most  undivided  attention. 
For  the  time  being,  all  else  was  forgotten,  and  our  adven- 
turers could  not  have  approached  at  a  more  fortunate  in 
stant. 

The  females  were  collected  near  each  other,  much  as 
Deerslayer  had  last  seen  them,  nearly  in  a  line  between  the 
place  where  he  now  stood  and  the  fire.  The  distance  from 
the  oak  against  which  the  young  men  leaned,  and  the  war- 
riors, was  about  thirty  yards ;  the  women  may  have  been 
half  that  number  of  yards  nigher.  The  latter,  indeed,  were 
so  near  as  to  make  the  utmost  circumspection,  as  to  motion 
and  noise,  indispensable.  Although  they  conversed  in  theii 
low,  sofl  voices,  it  was  possible,  in  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  woods,  even  to  catch  passages  of  the  discourse ;  and  the 
light-hearted  laugh  that  escaped  the  girls,  might  occasion- 
•ally  have  reached  the  canoe.  Deerslayer  felt  the  tremour  that 
passed  through  the  frame  of  his  friend,  when  the  latter  first 
caught  the  sweet  sounds  that  issued  from  the  plump,  pretty 
lips  of  Hist.  He  even  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Indian,  as  a  sort  of  admonition  to  command  himself.  Ai 
24* 
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Ae  cooTenation  grew  more  earnest,  each  leaned  fi>rward  to 
Jititen. 

^'  The  Hurons  have  more  curious  beasts  than  that,**  said 
one  of  the  girls,  contemptuously,  for,  like  the  men,  they  con- 
yersed  of  the  elephant  and  his  qualities.  ^*  The  Delawares 
will  think  this  creature  wonderful,  but  to-morrow,  no  Huron 
tongue  will  talk  of  it.  Our  young  men  will  find  him,  if  the 
animal  dares  to  come  near  our  wigwams  !" 

This  was  in  fact  addressed  to  Wah-ta!-Wah,  though  she 
who  spoke  uttered  her  words  with  an  assumed  diffidence 
and  humility,  that  prevented  her  looking  at  the  other. 

*'  The  Delawares  are  so  far  from  letting  such  creatures 
come  into  their  country,''  returned  Hist,  '*  that  no  one  has 
even  seen  their  images  there!  Theilr  young  men  would 
frighten  away  the  images  as  well  as  the  bea^,^ 

"  The  Delaware  young  men  I — the  nation  is  women, — 
eveu  the  deer  walk  when  they  hear  their  hunters  coming  I 
Who  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  young  Delaware  war- 
rior V 

This  was  said  in  good-humour,  and  with  a  laugh ;  but  it 
was  also  said,  bitingly.  That  Hist  so  felt  it,  was  apparent 
by  the  spirit  betrayed  in  her  answer. 

^  Who  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  young  Delaware  P* 
she  repeated  earnestly.  *'  Tamenimd,  himself,  though  now 
as  old  as  the  pines  on  the  hill,  or  as  the  eagles  in  the  air, 
was  once  young ;  his  name  was  heard  from  the  great  salt 
lake,  to  the  sweet  waters  of  the  west.  What  is  the  faxnUj 
of  Uncas  ?  Where  is  another  as  great,  though  the  pale-fiuses 
have  ploughed  up  its  graves,  and  trodden  on  its  bones  1  Do 
the  eagles  fly  as  high,  is  the  deer  as  swifl,  or  the  panther  as 
brave  f  Is  there  no  young  warrior  of  that  race  1  Let  the 
Huron  maidens  open  their  eyes  wider,  and  they  may  see 
one  called  Chingachgook,  who  is  as  stately  as  a  young  ash, 
ami  as  tough  as  the  hickory." 

As  the  girl  used  her  figurative  language,  and  told  her 
companions  to  "  open  their  eyes,  and  they  would  see"  the 
Delaware,  Deerslayer  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  sides  of  his 
friend,  and  indulged  in  a  fit  of  his  hearty,  benevolent  laugh- 
ter. The  other  smiled ;  but  the  language  of  the  speaker 
was  too  flattering,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  too  sweet  for 
mm  to  be  led  away,  by  any  accidental  coincidence,  how^ 


ever  ludicrous*  The  speech  of  Hist  produced  a  retort,  aad 
the  dispute,  though  conducted  in  good*humour,  and  without 
any  of  the  coarse  violence  of  tone  and  gesture  that  often 
unpairs  the  charms  of  the  sex  in  what  is  called  civilized 
life,  grew  warm  and  slightly  clamorous.  In  the  midst  of 
this  scene,  the  Delaware  caused  his  friend  to  stoop,  so  as 
completely  to  conceal  himself,  and  then  he  made  a  noise  so 
closely  resembling  the  little  chirrup  of  the  smallest  species 
of  the  American  squirrel,  that  Deerslayer  himself,  though 
he  had  heard  the  imitation  a  hundred  times,  actually  thought 
it  came  from  one  of  the  little  animals,  skipping  about,  over 
his  head.  The  sound  is  so  familiar  in  the  woods,  that  none 
of  the  Hurons  paid  it  the  least  attention.  Hist,  however, 
instantly  ceased  talking,  and  sate  motionless.  Still,  she  had 
sufficient  self>command  to  abstain  from  turning  her  head. 
She  had  heard  the  signal,  by  which  her  lover  so  often 
called  her  from  the  wigwam,  to  the  stolen  interview,  and  it 
came  over  her  senses  and  her  heart,  as  the  serenade  afifects 
the  maiden  in  the  land  of  song. 

From  that  moment,  Chingachgook  felt  certain  that  his 
presence  was  known.  This  was  effecting  much,  and  he 
could  now  hope  for  a  bolder  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
his  mistress,  than  she  might  dare  to  adopt  under  an  uncer- 
tainty of  his  situation.  It  left  no  doubt  of  her  endeavouring 
to  aid  him  in  his  eflbrt  to  release  her.  Deerslayer  arose,  as 
soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  and  though  he  had  never  held 
that  sweet  communion  which  is  known  only  to  lovers,  he 
was  not  slow  to  detect  the  great  change  that  had  come  over 
the  manner  of  the  girl.  She  still  affected  to  dispute,  though 
it  was  no  longer  with  spirit  and  ingenuity,  but  what  she 
said  was  uttered  more  as  a  lure  to  draw  her  antagonists  on 
to  an  easy  conquest,  than  with  any  hopes  of  succeeding 
horself.  Once  or  twice,  it  is  true,  her  native  readiness 
suggested  a  retort,  or  an  argument  that  raised  a  laugh,  and 
gave  her  a  momentary  advantage ;  but  these  little  sallies, 
the  offspring  of  mother- wit,  served  the  better  to  conceal  her 
real  feehngs,  and  to  give  to  the  triumph  of  the  other  party, 
a  more  natural  air  than  it  might  have  possessed  without 
them.  At  length  the  disputants  became  wearied,  and  they 
nise  in  a  body,  as  if  about  to  separate.  It  was  now  that  Hist, 
lit  the  first  time,  ventured  to  turn  her  face  in  the  diroctioa 
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wbenoe  the  signal  had  oome.    In  dcung  this,  her  moyements 
wefe  natural  but  guarded,  and  she  stretched  her  arm  and 
yawned,  as  if  overcome  with  a  desire  to  sleep.    The  chirrup 
was  again  heard,  and  the  girl  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  positioo 
of  her  lover,  though  the  strong  light  in  which  she  herself 
was  placed,  and  the  comparative  darkness  in  which  the  ad- 
venturers stood,  prevented  her  from  seeing  their  heads,  the 
only  portions  of  their  forms  that  appeared  above  the  ridge 
at  all.     The  tree  against  which  they  were  posted,  had  a 
dark  shadow  cast  upon  it  by  the  intervention  of  an  enor- 
mous pine  that  grew  between  it  and  the  fire,  a  circumstance 
which  alone  would  have  rendered  objects  withm  its  cloud  in* 
visible  at  any  distance.     This  Deerslayer  weli  knew,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  selected  this  particular  treew 
The  moment  was  near  when  it  became  necessary  for 
Hist  to  act.     She  was  to  sleep  in  a  small  hut,  or  bower, 
that  had  been  built  near  the  spot  where  she  stood,  and  her 
companion  was  the  aged  hag,  already  mentioned.     Once 
within  the  hut,  with  this  sleepless  old  woman  stretched  across 
the  entrance,  as  was  her  nightly  practice,  the  hope  of  escape 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  she  might,  at  any  moment,  be 
summoned  to  her  bed.     Luckily,  at  this  instant,  one  of  the 
warriors  called  to  the  old  woman  by  name,  and  bade  her 
bring  him  water  to  drink.     There  was  a  delicious  spring  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  point,  and  the  hag  took  a  gmird 
from  a  branch,  and  summoning  Hist  to  her  side,  she  moved 
towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  intending  to  descend  and 
cross  the  point  to  the  natural  fountain.    All  this  was  seen 
and  understood  by  the  adventurers,  and  they  fell  back  into 
the  obscurity,  concealing  their  persons  by  trees,  until  the  two 
females  had  passed  them.     In  walking,  Hist  was  held  tightly 
by  the  hand.     As  she  moved  by  the  tree,  that  hid  Chin- 
gachgook  and  his  friend,  the  former  felt  for  his  tomahawk, 
with  the  intention  to  bury  it  in  the  brain  of  the  woman. 
But  the  other  saw  the  hazard  of  such  a  measure,  since  a 
single  scream  might  bring  all  the  warriors  upon  them,  and 
he  was  averse  to  the  act  on  considerations  of  humanity. 
His  hand,  therefore,  prevented  the  blow.     Still  as  the  two 
moved  past,  the  chirrup  was  repeated,  and  the  Huron  woman 
stopped  and  faced  the  tree  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to 
oroceed,  standing,  at  the  moment,  within  six  feet  of  her  ene- 
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inies.  She  expressed  her  surprise  that  a  squirrel  shouli  be 
in  motion  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  said  it  boded  evil.  Hist 
answered  that  she  had  heard  the  same  squirrel  three  times 
within  the  last  twenty  minutes,  and  that  she  supposed  it  was 
waiting  to  obtain  some  of  the  crums  left  from  the  late 
supper.  This  explanation  appeared  satisfactory,  and  they 
moved  towards  the  spring,  the  men  following  stealthily  and 
closely.  The  gourd  was  filled,  and  the  old  woman  was 
hurrying  back,  her  hand  still  grasping  the  wrist  of  the  girl, 
when  she  was  suddenly  seized  so  violently  by  the  throat, 
as  to  cause  her  to  release  her  captive,  and  to  prevent  her 
making  any  other  sound  than  a  sort  of  gurgling,  suffocating 
noise.  The  Serpent  passed  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  his 
mistress,  and  dashed  through  the  bushes  with  her,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  point.  Here  he  immediately  turned  along 
the  beach,  and  ran  towards  the  canoe.  A  more  direct  course 
could  have  been  taken,  but  it  might  have  led  to  a  discovery 
of  the  place  of  embarking. 

Deerslayer  kept  playing  on  the  throat  of  the  old  woman, 
like  the  keys  of  an  organ,  occasionally  allowing  her  to 
hreathe,  and  then  compressing  his  fingers  again,  nearly  to 
strangling.  The  brief  intervals  for  breath,  however,  were 
well  improved,  and  the  hag  succeeded  in  letting  out  a 
screech  or  two  that  served  to  alarm  the  camp.  The  tramp 
of  the  warriors,  as  they  sprang  from  the  fire,  was  plainly 
audible ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  three  or  four  of  them 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  drawn  against  the  back- 
ground of  light,  resembling  the  dim  shadows  of  the  phan- 
tasmagoria. It  was  now  quite  time  for  the  hunter  to  retreat. 
Tripping  up  the  heels  of  his  captive,  and  giving  her, throat 
a  parting  squeeze,  quite  as  much  in  resentment  at  her  in- 
domitable efforts  to  sound  the  alarm,  as  from  any  policy,  he 
left  her  on  her  back,  and  moved  towards  the  bushes ;  his  rifle 
at  a  poise,  and  his  head  over  his  shoulders,  like  a  lioa  at 
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^There,  ye  wise  Miati,  behold  your  lifbt,  yow  etai^ 
Ye  wDould  be  dapee  end  victims,  end  ye  mr€. 
Is  it  enoogh  7  or,  most  I,  while  e  thrill 
Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still  V* 


Ths  fire,  the  canoe,  and  the  spring,  near  which  Dear- 
■layer  commenced  his  retreat,  would  have  stood  in  tJie  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  of  tolerahly  equal  sides.  The  distanoa 
from  the  fire  to  the  boat  was  a  little  less  than  the  diitenoa 
finom  the  fire  to  the  spring,  while  the  distance  from  the 
spring  to  the  boat,  was  about  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
points  first  named.  This,  however,  was  in  straight  line&— 
a  means  of  escape  to  which  the  fiigitives  could  not  resort. 
They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  detour  in  order  t6 
get  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  and  to  follow  the  curvature  of 
the  beach.  Under  these  disadvantages,  then,  the  hunter 
commenced  his  retreat— disadvantages  that  be  felt  to  he  so 
much  the  greater,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  all 
Indians,  who  rarely  fail  in  cases  of  sudden  alarm,  more  es- 
pecially when  in  the  midst  of  cover,  immediately  to  throw 
out  flankers,  with  a  view  to  meet  their  foes  at  all  points,  and 
if  possible  to  turn  their  rear.  That  some  such  course  was 
now  adopted,  he  believed  from  the  tramp  of  feet,  which  not 
only  came  up  the  ascent,  as  related,  but  were  also  heard, 
under  the  faint  impulse,  diverging  not  only  towards  the  hill 
in  the  rear,  but  towards  the  extremity  of  the  point,  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  he  was  about  to  take  himsdf. 
Promptitude  consequently  became  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
portance, as  the  parties  might  meet  on  the  strand,  before  the 
fjgitive  could  reach  the  canoe. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency, 
Deenlayer  hesitated  a  single  instant,  ere  he  plunged  into 
the  bushes  that  lined  the  shore.  His  feelings  had  been 
awakened  by  the  whole  scene,  and  a  sternness  of  purpose 
had  come  over  him,  to  which  he  was  ordinarily  a  stranger. 
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Four  dark  figures  loomed  on  the  ridge,  drawn  against  the 
brightness  of  the  fire,  and  an  enemy  might  have  been  sacri« 
ficed  at  a  glance.  The  Indians  had  paused  to  gaze  into  the 
gloom,  in  search  of  the  screeching  hag ;  and  with  many  i 
man  less  given  to  reflection  than  that  of  the  hunter,  the 
death  of  one  of  them  would  have  been  certain.  Luckily, 
he  was  more  prudent*  Although  the  rifle  dropped  a  little 
towards  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers,  he  did  not  aim  or  fire, 
but  disappeared  in  the  cover.  To  sain  the  beach,  and  to 
follow  it  round  to  the  place  where  Chmgachgook  was  alrea- 
dy in  the  canoe,  with  Hist,  anxiously  waiting  his  appear- 
ance, occupied  but  a  moment.  Laying  his  rifle  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe,  Deerslayer  stooped  to  give  the  latter  a 
vigorous  shove  from  the  shore,  when  a  powerful  Indian 
leaped  through  the  bushes,  alighting  like  a  panther  on  his 
back.  Every  thing  was  now  suspended  by  a  hair ;  a  false 
step  ruining  all.  With  a  generosity  that  would  have  ren- 
dered a  Roman  illustrious  throughout  all  time — ^but  which, 
m  the  career  of  one  so  simple  and  humble,  would  have  been 
for  ever  lost  to  the  world,  but  for  this  unpretending  legend, 
Deerslayer  threw  all  his  force  into  a  desperate  effort,  shoved 
the  canoe  off  with  a  power  that  sent  it  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore  as  it  might  be  in  an  instant,  and  fell  forward  into 
the  lake,  himself,  face  downward ;  his  assailant  necessarily 
following  him. 

Although  the  water  was  deep  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
beach,  it  was  not  more  than  breast-high  as  close  in  as  the  spot 
where  the  two  combatants  fell.  SSl  this  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  one  who  bad  sunk  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tages in  which  Deerslayer  was  placed.  His  hands  were  free, 
however,  and  the  savage  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hug 
to  keep  his  own  face  above  the  surface.  For  half  a  minute 
there  was  a  desperate  struggle,  like  the  floundering  of  an 
alligator  that  has  just  seized  some  powerful  prey,  and  then 
both  stood  erect,  grasping  each  other's  arms,  m  order  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  deadly  knife  in  the  darkness.  What 
might  have  been  the  issue  of  this  severe  personal  struggle 
cannot  be  known,  for  half-a-dozen  savages  came  leaping  into 
the  water  to  the  aid  of  their  friend,  and  Deerslayer  yielded 
himself  a  prisoner  with  a  dignity  that  was  as  remarkable  as 
Us  selMevotion. 
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To  quit  the  lake  and  lead  their  new  captive  to  the  fire, 
occupied  the  Indians  but  another  minute.  So  much  engaged 
were  they  all  with  the  struggle  and  its  consequences  that  the 
canoe  was  unseen,  though  it  still  lay  so  near  the  shore  as  to 
render  every  syllable  that  was  uttered  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  Delaware  and  his  betrothed ;  and  the  whole  party  left 
the  spot,  some  continuing  the  pursuit  after  Hist,  along  the 
beach,  though  most  proceeded  to  the  light.  Here  Deerslay- 
er^s  antagonist  so  far  recovered  his  breath  and  his  recollec- 
tion, for  he  had  been  throttled  nearly  to  strangulation,  as  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  the  girl  had  got  o3*.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  assail  the  other  fugitives,  for  no  sooner  was  his 
friend  led  into  the  bushes  than  the  Delaware  placed  his  pad- 
dle into  the  water,  and  the  light  canoe  glided  noiselessly 
away,  holding  its  course  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake,  un- 
til safe  from  shot,  after  which  it  sought  the  ark. 

When  Deerslayer  reached  the  fire,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  no  less  than  eight  grim  savages,  among  whom 
was  his  old  acquaintance  Rivenoak.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  captive^s  countenance,  he  spoke 
apart  to  his  companions,  and  a  low  but  general  exclamation 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  escaped  them.  They  knew  that 
the  conqueror  of  their  late  friend,  he  who  had  fallen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  was  in  their  hands,  and  subject  to 
their  mercy  or  vengeance.  There  was  no  little  admiration 
mingled  in  the  ferocious  looks  that  were  thrown  on  the  pris- 
oner, an  admiration  that  was  as  much  excited  by  his  present 
composure  as  by  his  past  deeds.  This  scene  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  great  and  terrible 
reputation  that  Deerslayer,  or  Hawkeye,  as  he  was  after- 
wards called,  enjoyed  among  all  the  tribes  of  New  York  and 
Canada;  a  reputation  that  was  certainly  more  limited  in  its 
territorial  and  numerical  extent,  than  those  which  are  pos- 
sessed in  civilized  life,  but  which  was  compensated  for  what 
It  wanted  in  these  particulars,  perhaps,  by  its  greater  justice, 
and  the  total  absence  of  mystification  and  management. 

The  arms  of  Deerslayer  were  not  pinioned,  and  he  was 
left  the  free  use  of  his  hands,  his  kmfe  having  been  first 
removed.  The  only  precaution  that  was  taken  to  secure 
his  person  was  untiring  watchfulness,  and  a  strong  rope  of 
bark  that  passed  from  ancle  to  ancle,  not  so  much  to  prevent 
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hm  walkii^  as  to  place  an  obstacle  inthenray  of  hisattempi 
ing  to  escape  by  any  sudden  leap.  Even  this  extra  provi- 
sipu  against  flight  was  not  made  until  the  captive  had  been 
brought  to  the  light  and  his  character  ascertained*  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  compliment  to  his  prowess^  and  he  felt  proud  of 
the  distinction.  That  he  might  be  bound  when  the  warrion 
slept  he  thought  probable,  but  to  be  bound  in  the  moment  of 
capture,  showed  that  he  was  already,  and  thus  early,  attain- 
ing a  name.  While  the  young  Indians  were  fastening  the 
rope,  he  wondered  if  Chingachgook  would  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  had  he  too  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Nor  did  the  reputation  of  the  young  pale-face  rest 
altogether  on  his  success  in  the  previous  combat,  or  in  his 
discrimisiating  and  cool  manner  of  managing  the  late  nego- 
tiation; for  it  had  received  a  great  accession  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  night.  Ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  ark, 
and  of  the  accident  that  had  brought  their  fire  into  view,  the 
Iroquois  attributed  the  discovery  of  their  new  camp  to  the 
vigilance  of  so  shrewd  a  foe.  The  manner  in  which  he  ven- 
tured upon  the  point,  the  abstraction  or  escape  of  Hist,  and 
most  of  all  the  self-devotion  of  the  prisoner,  united  to  the 
readiness  with  which  he  had  sent  the  canoe  adrifl,  were  so 
many  important  links  in  the  chain  of  facts  on  which  his 
growing  fame  was  founded.  Many  of  these  circumstances 
had  been  seen,  some  had  been  explained,  and  all  were  un- 
derstood. 

While  this  admiration,  and  these  honours  were  so  unre- 
servedly bestowed  on  Deerslayer,  he  did  not  escape  some 
of  the  penalties  of  his  situation.  He  was  permitted  to  seat 
himself  on  the  end  of  a  log,  near  the  fire,  in  order  to  dry 
his  clothes,  his  late  adversary  standing  opposite,  now  hold- 
ing articles  of  his  own  scanty  vestments  to  the  heat,  and 
now  feeling  his  throat,  or  which  the  marks  of  his  enemy's 
fingers  were  still  quite  visible.  The  rest  of  the  warrion 
consulted  together,  near  at  hand,  all  those  who  had  been  out 
having  returned  to  report  that  no  signs  of  any  other  prowk 
era  near  the  camp  were  to  be  found.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Shebear,  in  pk^n  English* 
(^Proached  Deerslayer,  with  her  fists  clenched  and  her  eyes 
fashing  fiie«  Hitherto  she  had  been  occupied  with  scream- 
ingi  an  employment  at  winch  she  had  played  her  part  wU|i 
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no  Mnall  degree  of  success,  but  having  succeeded  in  eflfeeto- 
mlly  alarming  all  within  reach  of  a  pair  of  lungs  that  had 
been  strengthened  by  long  practice,  she  next  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  injuries  her  own  person  had  sustained  in  the 
struggle.  These  were  in  no  manner  material,  though  they 
were  of  a  nature  to  arouse  all  the  fury  of  a  woman  who  had 
long  ceased  to  attract  by  means  of  tl^  gentler  qualities,  and 
who  was  much  disposed  to  revenge  the  hardships  she  had 
so  long  endured,  as  the  neglected  wife  and  mother  of  sa- 
vages, on  all  who  came  wiUiin  her  power.  If  Deerslayer 
bad  not  permanently  injured  her,  he  had  temporarily  caused 
her  to  suflfer,  and  she  was  not  a  person  to  overlook  a  wrong 
of  this  nature  on  account  of  its  motive. 

^  Skunk  of  the  pale^faces,**  commenced  this  exasperated 
and  semi-poetic  fury,  shaking  her  fist  under  the  nose  of  the 
impassable  hunter,  ^you  are  not  even  a  wcHnan.  Your 
friends,  the  Delawares,  are  only  women,  and  you  are  their 
sheep.  Your  own  people  will  not  own  you,  and  no  tribe  of 
red  flMit  would  have  you  in  their  wigwams ;  you  skulk 
among  petticoated  warriors.  You  slay  our  brave  friend  who 
has  lefl  ust — no — his  great  soul  scorned  to  fight  you,  and 
left  his  body  rather  than  have  the  shame  of  slaying  you/ 
But  the  blood  that  you  spilt  when  the  spirit  was  not  looking 
on,  has  not  sunk  into  the  ground.  It  must  be  buried  in 
your  groans  —  what  music  do  I  hear?  Those  are  not  the 
waitings  of  a  red  man!  —  no  red  warrior  groans  so  much 
like  a  hog.  They  come  from  a  pale-face  throat — a  Yengeese 
bosom,  and  sound  as  pleasant  as  girls  singing.  —  Dog— 
skunk — ^wood-chuck— mink  — hedge-hog — ^pig — toad — spi- 
der— Yengcc    " 

Here  the  old  woman  having  expended  her  breath,  and 
exhausted  her  epithets,  was  fain  to  pause  a  moment,  though 
both  her  fists  were  shook  in  the  prisoner's  face,  and  tibe 
whole  of  her  wrinkled  countenance  was  filled  with  fierce 
resentment.  Deerslayer  looked  upon  these  impotent  at- 
tempts to  arouse  him,  as  indifferently  as  a  gentleman  in  our 
own  state  of  society  regards  the  vituperative  terms  of  a 
blackguard :  the  one  party  feeling  that  the  tongue  of  an 
old  woman  could  never  injure  a  warrior,  and  the  other 
knowing  that  mendacity  and  vulgarity  can  only  permanent- 
ly ntS»^\  those  who  resort  to  their  use^  but  he  w^  sparei 
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any  further  attack  at  present,  by  the  mterposition  of  Riven- 
oaky  who  shoved  aside  the  hag,  bidding  her  quit  the  spot, 
and  prepared  to  take  his  seat  at  the  side  of  his  prisoner. 
The  old  woman  withdrew,  but  the  hunter  well  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  the  subject  of  all  her  means  of  annoyance, 
if  not  of  positive  injury,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  thm 
power  of  his  enemies ;  for  nothing  rankles  so  deeply  aa 
the  consciousness  that  an  attempt  to  irritate  has  been  met 
by  contempt,  a  feeling  that  is  usually  the  most  passive  of 
any  that  is  harboured  in  the  human  breast.  Rivenoak  qui- 
etly took  the  seat  we  have  mentioned,  and,  afler  a  short 
pause,  he  commenced  a  dialogue,  which  we  translate  as 
usual,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  not  studied 
the  North  American  languages. 

"  My  pale-face  friend  is  very  welcome,"  said  the  Indian, 
with  a  familiar  nod,  and  a  smile  so  covert  that  it  required 
all  Deerslayer's  vigilance  to  detect,  and  not  a  little  of  his 
philosophy  to  detect  unmoved ;  '^  he  is  welcome.  The  Hu« 
rons  keep  a  hot  fire  to  dry  the  white  man's  clothes  by." 

*<  I  thank  you,  Huron,  or  Mingo,  as  I  most  like  to  caU 
you,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  thank  you  for  the  welcome, 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  fire.  Each  is  good  in  its  way,  and 
the  last  is  very  good,  when  one  has  been  in  a  spring  as  cold 
as  the  Glimmerglass.  Even  Huron  warmth  may  be  plea« 
sant,  at  such  a  time,  to  a  man  with  a  Delaware  heart." 

**  The  pale-face— but  my  brother  has  a  name  ?  So  great 
a  warrior  would  not  have  lived  without  a  name  ?" 

^  Mingo,"  said  the  hunter,  a  little  of  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  exhibiting  itself  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
the  colour  on  his  cheek, — **  Mingo,  your  brave  called  me 
Hawkeye,  I  suppose  on  account  of  a  quick  and  sartain  aim, 
when  he  was  lying  with  his  head  in  my  lap,  afore  his  spirit 
started  for  the  happy  hunting-grounds." 

**  'T  is  a  good  name  I  The  hawk  is  sure  of  his  blow. 
Hawkeye  is  not  a  woman ;  why  does  he  live  with  the  Dela- 
wares?" 

^  I  understand  you,  Mingo,  but  we  look  on  all  that  a»  a 
sarcumvention  of  some  of  your  subtle  devils,  and  deny  the 
charge.  Providence  placed  me  among  the  Delawares  young, 
and,  ^bating  what  Christian  usages  dcanand  of  my  coloui 
«Mi  iplU,  I  hope  to  Uve  and  die  in  tbw  tribet    Stitt,  J  do 
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not  mean  to  throw  away  altogether  my  nat|nre  rights,  <uad 
fhaU  strive  to  do  a  pale-face's  duty  in  red-skin  society.** 

**  Good ;  a  Huron  is  a  red-skin,  as  well  as  a  DeUwwe. 
Bawkeye  is  more  of  a  Huron  than  of  a  woman." 

**  I  suppose  you  know,  Mingo,  your  own  meaning ;  if  yoo 
don't,  I  make  no  question  't  is  well  known  to  Satan.  Bat 
if  you  wish  to  get  any  thing  out  of  me,  speak  plains,  finr 
banpains  cannot  be  made  blindfblded,  or  tongue-tied." 

**  Good ;  Hawkeye  has  not  a  forked  tongue,  and  he  likes 
to  say  what  he  thinks.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  the  Musk- 
ittt,"— -this  was  a  name  by  which  all  the  Indians  designated 
Hutter,-^^  and  he  has  lived  in  his  wigwam ;  but  he  is  not « 
Ifiend.  He  wants  no  scalps,  like  a  miserable  Indian,  but 
fights  like  a  stout-hearted  pale-faoe.  The  Muskralis  neither 
white,  nor  red ;  neither  a  beast,  nor  a  fish.  He  is  a  water- 
•nake ;  sometunes  in  the  spring  and  sometimes  on  the  land. 
He  loo^  for  scalps,  like  an  outcast.  Hawkeye  can  go  back 
and  Idl  him  how  he  has  outwitted  the  Hurons,  how  he  has 
escaped ;  ami  when  Us  eyes  are  in  a  f(^,  when  he  canH  see 
as  far  as  firom  his  cabin  to  the  woods,  then  Hawkeye  can 
open  the  door  for  the  Hurons.  And  how  will  the  plunder  be 
divided?  Why,  Hawkeye  will  carry  away  the  most,  and 
the  Hurons  will  take  what  he  may  choose  to  leave  behind 
him.  The  scalps  can  go  to  Canada,  for  a  pale-&ce  has  no 
satisfaction  in  lAem." 

**  Well,  well,  Rlvenoaky— for  so  I  hear  'em  tarm  you, — 
this  is  plain  English  enough,  though  spoken  in  Iroquois.  1 
oiderstand  all  you  mean,  now,  loid  must  B^y  it  out-devils 
•eien  Mingo  deviltry  I  No  doubt,  *t  would  be  easy  enough 
to  go  back  and  tell  the  Muskrat  that  I  had  got  away  from 
yon,  and  gain  some  credit,  too,  by  the  expl'ite." 

HGrood ;  that  is  what  I  want  the  pale-face  to  do." 

''Tes — yes — that's  plain  miough.  I  know  what  y^ou 
want  me  to  do,  without  more  words.  When  inside  the  house, 
and  eating  the  Muskrat's  bread,  and  laughing  and  talking 
with  his  pretty  darters,  I  might  put  his  eyes  into  so  thick  a 
foiT,  that  he  could  n't  even  see  the  door,.miidi  less  the  land." 

**  Good !  Hawkeye  should  have  bew  bom  a  Huron  1  His 
■iood  is  not  more  than  half  white !" 

^Thene  you're  out,  Huron;  yes,  there  you're  as  muoh 
wtyssif  yoH  imstoqfc  a  wolf  for  a  catamount,    I'm  wiuto 
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ia  blood,  lieatt,  natur',  ftnd  giftsi  though  a  litde  red-akiii  itt 
feelin'fl  and  halnts.  But  when  old  flutter's  eyes  are  weli 
be^fogged,  and .  his  pretty  darters,  perhaps,  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  Hurry  Harry,  the  Great  Pine,  as  you  Indians  tarm  him, 
is  dreaming  of  any  thing  but  mischief,  and  all  suppose 
Hawkeye  is  acting  as  a  feithful  sentinel,  all  I  hare  to  do  is, 
to  set  a  torch  somewhere  in  sight  fbi^  a  signal,  open  the  door 
and  let  in  the  Hurons,  to  knock  ^em  all  on  the  head." 

'<  Surely  my  brother  is  mistaken;  he  cannoi  be  white  I 
He  is  worthy  to  be  a  great  chief  among  the  Hurons !" 

^  That  is  true  enough,  I  dares  to  say,  if  he  could  do  aH 
this.  Now,  harkee,  Huron,  and  for  once  hear  a  few  honest 
words  from  the  mouth  of  a  plain  man.  I  am  a  Christian 
bom,  and  them  that  come  of  such  a  stock,  and  that  listen 
to  the  iKTords  that  were  spoken  to  their  fathers,  and  Mrill  be 
spoken  to  their  children,  until  'arth,  and  all  it  holds  perishes, 
can  never  lend  themselves  to  such  wickedness.  Sarcum>i 
ventions  in  war  may  be,  and  are^  lawful ;  but  sarcumventions, 
and  deceit,  and  treachery,  among  fri'nds,  are  fit  mily  for  the 
pale-face  devils.  I  know  that  there  are  white  men  enough 
to  give  you  this  wrong  idee  of  our  natur',  but  such  are  on- 
true  to  their  blood  and  gifls,  and  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  not, 
outcasts  and  vagabonds.  No  upright  pale*face  could  do 
what  you  wish,  and  to  be  as  plain  with  you  as  I  wish  to  be, 
in  my  judgment,  no  upright  I>dlaware,  either ;  with  a  Mingo 
it  may  be  difl^rent.** 

The  Huron  listened  to  this  rebuke  with  obvious  dEsgust ; 
but  he  had  his  ends  in  view,  and  was  too  wily  to  lose  all 
chance  of  effecting  them,  by  a  precipitate  avowal  of  resent* 
ment.  Affiscting  to  smile,  he  seemed  to  listen  eagerly,  and 
he  then  pondered  on  what  he  had  heard. 

"Docs  Hawkeye  love  the  Muskratt**  he  abruptly  de* 
manded ;  **  or  does  he  love  his  daughters  V* 

"Neither,  Mingo.  Old  Tom  is  not  a  man  to  gain  my 
love ;  and,  as  for  the  darters,  they  are  comely  enough  to 
gain  the  liking  of  any  young  man ;  but  there 's  reason  ag'in 
any  very  great  love  for  either.  Hetty  is  a  good  soul,  but 
natur'  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  her  mind,  ix>or  thing !" 

"And  the  Wild  Rose!"  exclaimed  the  Huron — for  the 
fkme  of  Judith's  beauty  had  spread  among  those  who  could 
travel  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  highway,  by  means  of 
25* 


old  eagle's  nests,  rocks,  and  riven  trees,  known  to  tlwoi  by 
report  and  tradition,  as  well  as  among  the  white  borderorn  ■ 
•*  And  the  Wild  Rose;  is  she  not  sweet  enough  to  be  put  in 
the  bosom  of  my  brother  1^ 

Deerslayer  had  far  too  much  of  the  innate  gentleman  to 
insinuate  aught  against  the  fair  fame  of  one  who,  by  nature 
and  position,  was  so  helpless ;  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
utter  untruth,  he  preferred  being  silent.  The  Huron  mis* 
took  the  motive,  and  supposed  that  disappointed  afiecdon 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  reserve.  Still  b^t  on  corrupting 
or  bribing  his  captive,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
measures  with  which  his  imagination  filled  the  castle,  he 
^rsevered  in  his  attack. 

^  Hawkeye  is  talking  with  a  friend,"  he  continued.  **He 
knows  that  Rivenoak  is  a  man  of  his  word,  for  they  have 
traded  together,  and  trade  opens  the  soul.  My  firiend  has 
come  here,  on  account  of  a  little  string  held  by  a  girl,  that 
can  pull  the  whole  body  of  the  stoutest  warrior  l** 

**  You  are  nearer  the  truth,  now,  Huron,  than  you  've 
been  afore,  since  we  began  to  talk.  This  is  true.  But 
one  end  of  that  string  was  not  fast  to  my  heart,  nor  did  the 
WUd  Rose  hold  the  other.'' 

*<  This  is  wonderful  1  Does  my  brother  love  in  his  head, 
and  not  in  his  heart?  And  can  the  Feeble-Mind  pull  so 
hard  against  so  stout  a  warrior?" 

^*  There  it  is  ag'in  ;  sometimes  right,  and  sometimes 
wrong !  The  string  you  mean,  is  fast  to  the  heart  of  a 
great  Delaware ;  one  of  Mohican  stock  in  fact,  living  amoo^ 
the  Delawares  since  the  disparsion  of  his  own  people,  and 
of  the  family  of  Uncas — Chingachgook  by  name,  or  Great 
Serpent.  He  has  come  here,  led  by  the  string,  and  I  've 
followed,  or  rather  come  afore,  for  I  got  here  first,  pulled 
by  nothing  stronger  than  friendship;  which  is  strong  enough 
for  such  as  are  not  niggardly  of  their  feelin's,  and  are  will- 
ing to  live  a  little  for  their  fellow-creatur's,  as  well  as  for 
themselves." 

*'  But  a  string  has  two  ends— one  is  fast  to  the  mind  of 
a  Mohican,  and  the  other —  ?'* 

**  Why  the  other  was  here  close  to  the  fire,  half  an  hour 
since.  Wah-tal-Wah  held  it  in  her  hand,  if  she  didn't  hold 
it  to  her  heart," 
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^I  undeiBtand  what  you  mean,  my  brother,"  returned 
the  Indian,  gravely,  for  the  first  time  catching  a  direct  cliit 
to  the  adventures  of  the  evening.  *^  The  Great  Serpent 
being  strongest,  pulled  the  hardest,  and  Hist  was  forced  t« 
leave  us." 

^^  I  don't  think  there  was  much  pulling  about  it,"  answer- 
ed the  other,  laughing,  always  in  his  silent  manner,  with 
as  much  heartiness  as  if  he  were  not  a  captive,  and  in  dan* 
ger  of  torture  or  death.  '*  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
pulling  about  it ;  no,  I  don't.  Lord  help  you,  Huron  1  he 
likes  the  gal,  and  the  gal  likes  him,  and  it  surpassed  Huron 
sarcumventions  to  keep  two  young  people  apart,  when  there 
was  so  strong  a  feelin'  to  bring  'em  together." 

'*  And  Hawkeye  and  Chingachgook  came  into  our  camp 
on  this  errand,  only  Y" 

'*  That 's  a  question  that  '11  answer  itself,  Mingo  I  Yes, 
if  a  question  could  talk,  it  would  answer  itself,  to  your  par* 
feet  satisfaction.  For  what  else  should  we  come?  And  yet, 
it  is'nt  exactly  so,  neither ;  for  we  didn't  come  into  your 
camp  at  all,  but  only  as  far  as  that  pine,  there,  that  you  see 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  where  we  stood  watching 
your  movements  and  conduct,  as  long  as  we  liked.  When 
we  were  ready,  the  Sarpent  gave  his  signal,  and  then  all 
went  just  as  it  should,  down  to  the  moment  when  yonder 
vagabond  leaped  upon  my  back.  Sartain;  we  came  for 
that,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  and  we  got  what  we  came 
for ;  there 's  no  use  in  pretending  otherwise.  Hist  is  off 
with  a  man  who 's  the  next  thing  to  her  husband,  and  come 
what  will  to  me,  tJiat  's  one  good  thing  detarmined." 

*'  What  sign  or  signal  told  the  young  maiden  that  her 
lover  was  nigh?"  asked  the  old  Huron,  with  more  curiosity 
than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  betray. 

Deerslayer  laughed  again,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exploit  with  as  much  glee,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
its  victim. 

"  Your  squirrels  are  great  gadabouts,  Mingo  I"  he  cried, 
still  laughing — ^"yes,  they're  sartainly  great  gadabouts! 
When  other  folks'  squirrels  are  at  home  and  asleep,  youm 
keep  in  motion  among  the  trees,  and  chirrup  and  sing,  in  a 
way  that  even  a  Delaware  gal  can  understand  their  music  I 
Well,  there 's  four-legged  squirrels,  and  there 's  two-legged 
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■qairrdfl,  and  gire  me  the  last,  when  thefe's  a  good  tight 
■tiing  atween  two  hearts.  If  one  brings  'em  together,  t'other 
tells  when  to  pull  hardest  I" 

The  Huron  looked  vexed,  though  he  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing any  violent  exhibition  of  resentment.     He  soon 
quitted  his  prisoner,  and  joining  the  rest  of  his  warriors,  he 
communicated  the  substance  of  what  he  had  learned.     As 
in  his  own  case  admiration  was  minsled  with  anger,  at  the 
boldness  and  success  of  their  enemies.     Three  or  four  of 
them  ascended  the  little  acclivity  and  gazed  at  the  tree  where 
it  was  understood  the  adventurers  had  posted  themselves, 
and  one  even  descended  to  it,  and  examined  for  root-prints 
around  its  roots,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  sstatement 
was  true.    The  result  confirmed  the  story  of  the  captive, 
and  they  all  returned  to  the  fire  with  increased  wonder  and 
respect.     The  messenger,  who  had  arrived  with  some  com- 
mtmication  from  the  party  above,  while  the  two  adventurers 
were  watching  the  camp,  was  now  dispatched  with  some 
answer,  and  doubtless  bore  with  him  the  intelligence  of  all 
that  had  happened. 

Down  to  this  moment,  the  young  Indian  who  had  been 
seen  walking  in  company  with  Hist  and  another  female,  had 
made  no  advances  to  any  communication  with  Deerslayer. 
He  had  held  himself  aloof  from  his  friends  even,  passing 
near  the  bevy  of  younger  women  who  were  clustering 
together,  apart  as  usual,  and  conversed  in  low  tones  on  the 
subject  of  the  escape  of  their  late  companion.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  true  to  say,  that  these  last  were  pleased  as  well  as 
vexed  at  what  had  just  occurred.  Their  female  sympathies 
were  with  the  lovers,  while  their  pride  was  bound  up  in  the 
success  of  their  own  tribe.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
superior  personal  advantages  of  Hist  rendered  her  dangerous 
to  some  of  the  younger  part  of  the  group,  and  Ihey  were  not 
sorry  to  find  she  was  no  longer  in  the  way  of  their  own  as- 
cendency. On  the  whole,  however,  the  better  feeling  was 
most  prevalent ;  for  neither  the  wild  condition  in  which  they 
lived,  the  clannish  prejudices  of  tribes,  nor  their  hard  fortunes 
as  Indian  women,  could  entirely  conquer  the  inextinguish- 
able leaning  of  their  sex  to  the  a£^ctions.  One  of  the 
girls  even  laughed  at  the  disconsolate  look  of  the  swain  who 
night  fancy  himself  deserted,  a  circumstance  that  seemed 
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fladdcmly  to  arouse  his  enei^es,  and  induoed  falfa  to  niov* 
toti'Mtfds  the  log,  on  which  the  pfrisoner  was  stiU  seated, 
drying  his  clothes. 

*'Thid  is  Catamount!"  said  the  Indian,  sti&ing  his  hand 
boastfully  on  his  naked  breast  as  he  uttered  the  words,  in  a 
manner  to  show  how  much  weight  he  expected  th^aa  to 
carry. 

'*  This  is  Hawkeye,"  quietly  returned  Deerslayer,  ado^» 
ing  the  name  by  which  he  knew  he  would  be  known  in  fu* 
tore,  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.  **  My  sight  is 
keen:  is  my  brother's  leap  long?" 

"From  here  to  the  Ddaware  villages.  Hawkeye  has 
stolen  my  wife :  he  must  bring  her  back,  or  his  scalp  will 
hang  on  a  pole,  and  dry  in  my  wigwam." 

"Hawkeye  has  stolen  nothing,  Huron.  He  doeoai't  conMi 
of  a  thieving  breed,  nor  has  he  thieving  gifts.  Your  wife, 
as  you  call  Wah-ta!-Wah,  will  never  be  the  wife  of  any 
t^-skin  of  the  Canadas ;  her  mind  is  in  the  calmi  of  a  Del- 
aware, and  her  body  has  gone  to  find  it.  The  ci^tamount 
is  acljfve,  I  know;  but  its  legs  can't  keep  pace  with  a  wo- 
man's wisbea." 

«^  Thd  Serpent  of  the  Delawares  is  a  dog :  he  is  a  poor 
bull-pout,  that  keeps  in  the  water ;  he  is  afraid  to  stand  on 
the  hard  earth,  like  a  brave  Indian !" 

«  Well,  well,  Huron,  that's  pretty  impudent,  considering 
ifs  not  an  hour  since  the  Saipent  stood  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  you,  and  would  have  tried  the  toughness  of  your  sMn 
with  a  rifle-bullet,  when  I  pointed  you  out  to  him,  hadnt  t 
laid  the  weight  of  a  little  judgment  on  his  hand.  You  may 
take  in  timersome  gals  in  the  settlements,  with  your  data* 
mottnt  whine ;  but  £he  ears  of  a  man  can  tell  truth  fiom 
oBtnith." 

**  Hist  laughs  at  him !  She  sees  he  is  lame,  and  a  poor 
hunter,  and  he  has  never  been  on  a  war-path.  She  wiU 
take  a  man  (or  a  husband,  find  not  a  fool." 

<<  How  do  you  know  that.  Catamount  t  how  do  you  know 
ttaati"  returned  Deerslayer,  laughing.  "  She  has  gone  into 
Ae  lake,  you  see,  and  maybe  she  prefers  a  trout  to  a  mon* 
gnl  cat.  As  for  war*pat|»,  neither  the  Sarpent  nor  I  have 
much  experience,  we  ate  ready  to  own ;  Imt  if  you  ik^^ 
caII  this  one,  you  must  tarm  it|  what  the  gds  in  the  setth» 
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Its  Umn  it,  the  high  road  to  matrimony.  Take  my  ad* 
Tioe,  Catamount,  and  s'arch  for  a  wife  among  the  Huron 
young  women;  you'll  never  get  one,  with  a  willing  mind, 
from  among  the  Delawares." 

Catamount's  hand  felt  for  his  tomahawk,  and  when  the 
nngers  reached  the  handle,  they  worked  convulsively,  as  if 
thsir  owner  hesitated  between  policy  and  resentment.  At 
this  critical  moment  Rivenoak  approached,  and,  by  a  gesture 
of  authority,  induced  the  young  man  to  retire,  assuming  his 
former  position,  himself,  on  the  log,  at  the  side  of  Deer- 
slayer.  Here  he  continued  silent  for  a  little  time,  maintain- 
ing the  grave  reserve  of  an  Indian  chief. 

^  Hawkeye  is  right,"  the  Iroquois  at  length  began  ;  *^}ua 
sight  is  so  strong  that  he  can  see  truth  in  a  dark  night,  and 
our  eyes  have  been  blinded.  He  is  an  owl,  darkness  hiding 
nothing  from  him.  He  ought  not  to  strike  his  friends*  He 
is  right." 

*'  I  'm  glad  you  think  so,  Mingo,"  returned  the  other,  ^  for 
a  traitor,  in  my  judgment,  is  worse  than  a  coward.  I  care 
as  little  for  the  Muskrat,  as  one  pale-face  ought  to  care  for 
another ;  but  I  care  too  much  for  him,  to  ambush  him  in  the 
way  you  wished.  In  short,  according  to  my  idees,  any  sar- 
cumventions,  except  open-war  sarcumventions,  are  ag'in 
both  law,  and  what  we  whites  call  ^gospel,'  too." 

<*  My  pale-face  brother  is  right ;  he  is  no  Indian,  to  foiget 
bis  Manitou  and  his  colour.  The  Hurons  know  that  ibej 
have  a  great  warrior  for  their  prisoner,  and  they  will  treat 
him  as  one.  If  he  is  to  be  tortured,  his  torments  shall  be 
such  as  no  common  man  can  bear ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  friend,  it  will  be  the  friendship  of  chiefs." 

As  the  Huron  uttered  this  extraordinary  assurance  of 
consideration,  his  eye  furtively  glanced  at  the  countenanot 
of  his  listener,  in  order  to  discover  how  he  stood  the  com- 
pliment ;  though  his  gravity  and  apparent  sincerity  would 
have  prevented  any  man  but  one  practised  in  artifices,  from 
detecting  his  motives.  Deerslayer  belonged  to  the  class  of 
the  unsuspicious ;  and  acquainted  with  the  Indian  notions 
of  waat  constituted  respect,  in  matters  connected  with  the 
trektment  of  captives,  he  felt  his  blood  chill  at  the  annouooe- 
mettt,  even  while  he  maintained  an  aspect  so  steeled  that  hk 
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quick  sighted  enemy  could  discover  in^it  no  signs  of 
ness. 

'^  God  has  put  me  in  your  hands,  Huron,"  the  captive  at 
length  answered,  ^'  and  I  suppose  you  will  act  your  will  on 
me.  I  shall  not  boast  of  what  I  can  do,  under  torment,  for 
I  've  never  been  tried,  and  no  man  can  say  till  he  has  been; 
but  I  '11  do  my  endivours  not  to  disgrace  the  people  ammig 
whom  I  got  my  training.  Howsever,  I  wish  you  now  to 
bear  witness,  that  I  'm  altogether  of  white  blood,  and,  in  a 
nat'rai  way,  of  white  gifls,  too ;  so,  should  I  be  overcome 
and  forget  myself,  I  hope  you  '11  lay  the  fault  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs ;  and  in  no  manner  put  it  on  the  Delawares, 
or  their  allies  and  friends  the  Mohicans.  We  're  all  created 
with  more  or  less  weakness,  and  I  'm  afeard  it 's  a  pale- 
face's to  give  in  under  great  bodily  torment,  when  a  red-skin 
will  sing  his  songs,  and  boast  of  his  deeds  in  the  very  teeth 
of  his  foes!" 

**  We  shall  see.  Hawkeye  has  a  good  countenance,  aiid 
he  is  tough — ^But  why  should  he  be  tormented,  when  the 
Hurons  love  him  ?  He  is  not  bom  their  enemy ;  and  the 
death  of  one  warrior  will  not  cast  a  cloud  between  them  for 


ever." 


'*  So  much  the  better,  Huron ;  so  much  the  better.  Still 
I  don't  wish  to  owe  any  thing  to  a  mistake  about  each  other's 
meaning.  It  is  so  much  the  better  that  you  bear  no  malice 
for  the  loss  of  a  warrior  who  fell  in  war ;  and  yet  it  is  ontnie 
that  there  is  no  inmity — lawful  inmity  I  mean,  atween  us. 
So  far  as  I  have  red-dcin  feelin's  at  all,  I  Ve  Delaware  feel- 
in's ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself,  how  far  they  are 
likely- to  be  fri'ndly  to  the  Mingos " 

Deerslayer  ceased,  for  a  sort  of  spectre  stood  before  him, 
that  put  a  sudden  stop  to  his  words,  and,  indeed,  caused  him 
for  a  moment,  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  bcMSsted  vision. 
Hetty  Hutter  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  aa  quietly 
as  if  she  belonged  to  the  tribe. 

As  the  hunter  and  the  Indian  sat  watching  the  emotions 
that  were  betrayed  in  each  other's  countenance,  the  girl  had 
approached  unnoticed,  doubtless  ascending  from  the  beach 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  point,  or  that  next  to  the  spot 
where  the  ark  had  anchored,  and  had  advanced  to  the  fire 
with  the  fearlessness  that  bekmged  to  her  simplicity,  and 
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iriudi  was  certainly  justified  by  the  treatment  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  Indiana.  As  soon  as  Rivenoak  perc^ved 
the  girl,  she  was  recognised,  and  calling  to  two  or  three  of 
the  younger  warriors,  the  chief  sent  them  out  to  reconnoitre, 
lest  her  appearance  should  be  the  forerunner  of  another  at- 
tack.   He  then  motioned  to  Hetty  to  draw  near. 

^  I  hope  your  visit  is  a  sign  that  the  Sarpent  and  Hist  are 
in  safety,  Hetty,"  said  Deerslayer,  as  soon  as  the  girl  had 
complied  with  the  Huron's  request.  **  I  don't  think  you  'd 
eome  ashore  ag'in,  on  the  arVd  that  brought  you  here 
afore." 

"^  Judith  told  me  to  come  this  time,  Deerslayer,'*  Hetty 
replied;  **she  paddled  me  ashore  henelf,  in  a  canoe,  as 
•oon  as  the  Serpent  had  shown  her  Hist,  and  told  his 
aiory.  How  handsome  Hist  is  to-night,  Deerslayer,  and 
how  much  happier  she  looks  than  when  she  was  with  the 
Hurons  i" 

*'  That 's  natur',  gal ;  yes,  that  may  be  set  down  as  human 
natur'.  She 's  with  her  betrothed,  and  no  longer  fears  a 
Mingo  husband.  In  my  judgment,  Judith,  herself,  would 
lose  most  of  her  beauty  if  she  thought  she  was  to  bestow  it 
all  on  a  Mingo  1  Content  is  a  great  fortifier  of  good  looks ; 
and  I  '11  warrant  you.  Hist  is  contented  enough,  now  she  is 
out  of  the  hands  of  these  miscreants,  and  with  her  chosen 
warrior  1  Did  you  say  that  your  sister  told  you  to  come 
ashore-^why  should  Judith  do  that?" 

*^  She  bid  me  come  to  see  you,  and  to  try  and  persuade 
the  savages  to  take  more  elephants  to  let  you  off;  but  I  Ve 
brought  the  Bible  with  me — that  will  do  more  than  all  the 
elephants  in  father's  chest  I" 

"  And  your  father,  good  little  Hetty —  and  Hurry ;  did 
they  know  of  your  ar'n'd  ?" 

'*  Nothing.  Both  are  asleep  ;  and  Judith  and  the  Serpent 
thought  it  best  they  should  not  be  woke,  lest  they  might 
want  to  come  again  after  scalps,  when  Hist  had  told  them 
bow  few  warriors,  and  how  many  women  and  cluldren  there 
were  in  the  camp.  Judith  would  give  me  no  peace,  till  I 
had  come  ashore,  to  see  what  had  happened  to  you." 

"Well,  that's  remarkable,  as  consams  Judith  I  Why 
^uld  she  feel  so  much  unsartainty  about  me?  Ay,  I  see 
M>witi8,now;yes,  I  sse  into  the  whole  matter,  now.    Yo* 
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must  understand,  Hetty,  that  your  sister  is  oneasy  lest  Harry 
Mai*ch  should  wake,  and  come  blundering  here  into  the 
hands  of  the  inimy  ag'in,  under  some  idee  that,  being  a 
travelling  comrade,  he  ought  help  me  in  this  matter !  Hurry 
is  a  blunderer,  I  will  allow ;  but  I  don't  think  he  M  risk  aa 
much  for  my  sake,  as  he  would  for  his  own." 

"  Judith  don't  care  for  Hurry,  though  Hurry  cares  for 
her,"  replied  Hetty,  innocently,  but  quite  positively. 

"  I  've  heard  you  say  as  much  as  that  afore ;  yes,  I  *ve 
heard  that  from  you,  afore,  gal ;  and  yet  it  isn't  true.  One 
don't  live  in  a  tribe,  not  to  see  something  of  the  way  in  which 
liking  works  in  a  woman's  heart.  Though  no  way  given 
to  marrying  myself,  I  've  been  a  looker-on  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which  pale-face  and  red-skin 
gifts  are  all  as  one  the  same.  When  the  feelLn'  begins, 
the  young  woman  is  thoughtful,  and  has  no  eyes  or  ears  on- 
less  for  the  warrior  that  has  taken  her  fancy ;  then  follows 
melancholy  and  sighing,  and  such  sort  of  actions;  after 
which,  especially  if  matters  don't  come  to  plain  discourse, 
she  often  flies  round  to  backbiting  and  fault-finding,  blaming 
the  youth  for  the  very  things  she  likes  best  in  him.  Some 
young  creatur's  are  forward  in  this  way  of  showing  their 
love,  and  I  'm  of  opinion,  Judith  is  one  of  'em.  Now,  I  've 
heard  her  as  much  as  deny  that  Hurry  was  good-looking ; 
and  the  young  woman  who  could  do  that^  must  be  far  gone 
indeed." 

"  The  young  woman  who  liked  Hurry  would  own  that  he 
IS  handsome.  /  think  Hurry  very  handsome,  Deerslayer, 
and  I  'm  sure  everybody  must  think  so,  that  has  eyes.  Ju- 
dith don't  like  Harry  March,  and  that 's  the  reason  she  finds 
fault  with  him." 

"Well — well — my  good  little  Hetty,  have  it  your  own 
way.  If  we  should  talk  from  now  till  winter,  each  would 
think  as  at  present ;  and  there 's  no  use  in  words.  I  must 
believe  that  Judith  is  much  wrapped  up  m  Hurry,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  she  '11  have  him ;  and  this,  too,  all  the  more 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  abuses  him ;  and  I  dare  to 
isay,  you  think  just  the  contrary.  But  mind  what  I  now  tell 
you,  gal,  and  pretend  not  to  know  it,"  continued  this  being, 
who  was  so  obtuse  on  a  point  on  which  men  are  usually 
quick  enough  to  make  diflcoveries,  and  bo  acute  ia  matten 
26 
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that  would  baffle  the  observation  o£  much  the  greater  portioii 
of  mankind ;  ^*  I  see  how  it  is,  with  these  vagabonds.  Ri 
venoak  has  left  us,  you  see,  and  is  talking  yonder  with  his 
young  men ;  and  though  too  far  to  be  heard^  1  can  see  what 
he  is  telling  them.  Their  orders  is  to  watch  your  move- 
rnentSy  and  to  find  where  the  canoe  is  to  meet  you,  to  take 
you  back  to  the  ark,  and  then  to  seize  all  and  what  they 
can,  I  'm  sorry  Judith  sent  you,  for  I  suppose  she  wants 
you  to  go  back  ag'in." 

^  All  that 's  settled,  Deerslayer,'*  returned  the  girl,  in  a 
low,  confidential,  and  meaning  manner;  *'and  you  may 
trust  me  to  out-wit  the  best  Indian  of  them  all.  I  know  I 
am  feeble-minded,  but  I  've  got  some  sense,  and  you  'Jl  see 
how  I  '11  i!ise  it,  in  getting  back,  when  my  errand  is  done !" 

**  Aha !  me,  poor  girl ;  I  'm  afeard  all  that 's  easier  said 
than  done.  They  're  a  venomous  set  of  riptyles,  and  thdr 
p'ison  's  none  the  milder  for  the  loss  of  Hist.  Well,  I  'm 
glad  the  Sarpent  was  the  one  to  get  off  with  the  gal ;  for 
now  there  '11  be  two  happy,  at  least ;  whereas,  had  ke  fkUen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mingos,  there  'd  been  two  miserable, 
and  another  far  from  feelin'  as  a  man  likes  to  feel." 

"  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  part  of  my  errand,  that  I 
had  almost  forgotten,  Deerslayer.  Judith  told  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  thought  the  Hurons  would  do  with  you  if  you 
couldn't  be  bought  off,  and  what  she  had  best  do  to  serve 
you.  Yes,  this  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  enand 
—what  she  had  best  do  in  order  to  serve  you." 

*^  That 's  as  you  think,  Hetty ;  but  it 's  no  matter.  Touog 
women  are  apt  to  lay  most  stress  on  what  most  touches  tbeir 
feelin's ;  but  no  matter ;  have  it  your  own  way,  so  you  be 
but  careful  not  to  let  the  vagabonds  get  the  mastery  of  a 
canoe.  When  you  get  back  to  the  ark,  tell  'em  to  keep 
close,  and  to  keep  moving  too,  most  especially  at  night. 
Many  hours  can't  go  by  without  the  troops  on  the  river 
hearing  of  this  party,  and  then  your  fri'nds  may  look  for 
relief.  'Tis  but  a  day's  march  from  the  nearest  garrison, 
and  true  soldiers  will  never  lie  idle  with  the  foe  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. This  is  my  advice,  and  you  may  say  to  your 
&ther  and  Hurry  that  scalp-hunting  will  be  a  poor  business 
now,  as  the  Mingoe  are  up  and  awake,  and  nothing  can 
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save  'em  'till  the  troo])8  come,  except  keeping  a  good  belt  of 
water  atween  'em  and  the  savages." 

^*  What  shall  I  tell  Judith  about  you,  Deerslayer  1  I  know 
ahe  will  send  me  back  again,  if  I  don't  bring  her  the  truth 
about  you" 

*<  Then  tell  her  the  truth.    I  see  no  reason  Judith  Huttcf 
shouldn't  hear  the  truth  about  me  as  well  as  a  lie,    I  'm  a 
capt^e  in  Indian  hands,  and  Providence  only  knows  what 
will  come  of  it  1  Hark'ee,  Hetty — "  dropping  his  voice  and 
speaking  still  more  confidentially,  *'  you  are  a  little  weak- 
minded,  it  must  be  allowed,  but  you  know  something  of  In* 
dians.     Here  I  am  in  their  hands,  after  having  slain  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  they  've  been  endivouring  to  work 
upon  me,  through  fear  of  consequences,  to  betray  your  fa- 
ther and  all  in  the  ark.     I  understand  the  blackguards  as 
well  as  if  they  'd  told  it  all  out  plainly  with  their  tongues. 
They  hold  up  avarice  afore  me  on  one  side,  and  fear  on 
t'other,  and  think  honesty  will  give  way  atween  'em  both. 
But  let  your  father  and  Hurry  know  'tis  all  useless ;  as  for 
the  Sarpent,  he  knows  it  already." 

<<  But  what  shall  I  tell  Judith  f — She  will  certainly  send 
me  back  if  I  don't  satisfy  her  mind." 

**  Well,  tell  Judith  the  same.    No  doubt  the  savages  will 
try  the  torments  to  make  me  give  in  and  to  revenge  the  loss 
of  their  warrior,  but  I  must  hold  out  ag'in  nat'ral  weakness 
in  the  best  manner  I  can.    You  may  tell  Judith  to  feel  no 
consam  on  my  account — it  will  come  hard  I  know,  seeing 
that  a  white  man's  gifls  don't  run  to  boasting  and  singing 
under  torment,  for  he  generally  feels  smallest  when  he  suf^ 
fers  most — ^but  you  may  tell  her  not  to  have  any  consam. 
I  think  I  shall  make  out  to  stand  it ;  and  she  may  rely  on 
this,  let  me  give  in  as  much  as  I  may,  and  prove  completely 
that  I  am  white,  by  wailings,  and  bowlings,  and  even  tears, 
yet  I  '11  never  fall  so  far  as  to  betray  my  fii'nds.     When  it 
gets  to  burning  holes  in  the  flesh  with  heated  ramrods,  and 
to  hacking  the  body,  lEind  tearing  the  hair  out  by  the  roots, 
natur'  may  get  the  upperhand,  so  far  as  groans  and  com- 
plaints are  consamed,  but  there  the  triumph  of  the  vaga* 
bonds  will  end ;  nothing  short  of  God's  abandoning  him  to 
the  devils,  can  make  an  honest  man  ontrue  to  his  colour  and 
duty/' 
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Hetty  listened  with  great  attentbn,  and  her  mild  hot  gpoak 
ing  countenance  manifested  a  strong  sympathy  in  the  anti- 
cipated agony  \>f  the  supposititious  suflerer.  At  fixst  she 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  act;  then,  taking  a  hand  of 
Deerslayer's,  she  afiectionately  recommended  to  himi  to  bor- 
row her  Bible,  and  to  read  in  it  while  the  savages  were  in- 
flicting their  torments.  When  the  other  honestly  admitted 
that  it  exceeded  his  power  to  read,  she  even  voluntened  to 
remain  with  him,  and  to  perform  this  holy  office  in  persoii. 
The  offer  was  gently  declined,  and  Rivenoak  bdng  about  to 
join  them,  Deerslayer  requested  the  girl  to  leave  him,  first 
enjoining  her  ag«iin  to  tell  those  in  the  ark  to  have  full  con- 
fidence in  his  fidelity.  Hetty  now  walked  away,  and  tq^ 
proached  the  group  of  females  with  as  much  confidence  and 
self-possession  as  if  she  were  a  native  of  the  tribe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Huron  resumed  his  seat  by  the  side  of  \m 
prisoner,  the  one  continuing  to  ask  questions  with  all  the 
wily  ingenuity  of  a  practised  Indian  counsellor,  and  the 
other  baffiing  him  by  the  very  means  that  are  known  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  in  defeating  the  finesse  of  the  more  pie- 
tending  diplomacy  of  civilization,  or  by  confiBa]|r  Us  an- 
swers to  the  truth,  and  the  truth  only. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

**  Thqs  died  she ;  never  more  on  ber 
Shall  sorrow  II|^ht,  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 
Through  years  tx  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endnre  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth;  her  days  and  plearares  were 
Brief  bat  deUghtfiil-*-sach  as  had  not  stayed 
hone  with  her  destinyi  bat  she  sleeps  well 
By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  bved  to  dwdL** 

Bvseif. 

TbB  young  men  who  had  been  sent  out  to  leooniioiM^ 
en  the  sudden  appearance  of  Hetty,  soon  returned  to  iep0rt 
their  want  of  success  in  making  any  discovery.  One  of 
them  had  even  been  along  the  beach  as  far  as  the  spot  op- 
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posite  to  the  ark,  but  the  darkness  had  completely  conceated 
that  vessel  from  his  notice.  Others  had  examined  in  dilBler* 
ent  directions,  and  everywhere  the  stillness  of  night  was 
added  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  woods.  It  was  con* 
sequently  believed  that  the  girl  had  come  alone,  as  on  her 
former  visit,  and  on  som'^  similar  errand.  The  Iroquois  were 
ignorant  that  the  ark  had  left  the  castle,  and  there  were  move- 
ments projected,  if  not  in  the  course  of  actual  execution  by 
this  time,  which  also  greatly  added  to  the  sense  of  security. 
A  watch  was  set,  therefore,  and  all  but  the  sentinels  disposed 
themsel^res  to  sleep. 

Sufficient  care  was  had  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  captive, 
without  inflicting  on  him  any  unnecessary  suffering ;  and, 
as  for  Hetty,  she  was  permitted  to  find  a  place  among  the 
Indian  girls,  in  the  best  manner  she  could.  She  did  not 
find  the  friendly  offices  of  Hist,  though  her  character  not 
only  bestowed^  impunity  from  pain  and  captivity,  but  it  pro- 
cured for  her  a  consideration  and  an  attention  that  placed  her 
on  the  score  of  comfort,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  wild  but 
gentle  beings  around  her.  She  was  supplied  with  a  skin, 
and  made  her  own  bed  on  a  pile  of  boughs  a  little  apart 
from  the  huts.  Here  she  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep,  like 
all  around  her. 

There  were  now  thirteen  men  in  the  party,  and  three  kept 
watch  at  a  time.  One  remained  in  shadow,  not  far  from 
the  fire,  however.  His  duty  was  to  guard  the  captive,  to 
take  care  that  the  fire  neither  blazed  up  so  as  to  illuminate 
the  spot,  nor  yet  become  wholly  extinguished ;  and  to  keep 
an  eye  generally  on  the  state  of  the  camp.  Another  passed 
from  one  beach  to  the  other,  crossing  the  base  of  the  point, 
while  the  third  kept  moving  slowly  around  the  strand  on  its 
outer  extremity,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  surprise  that 
had  already  taken  place  that  night.  This  arrangement  was 
far  from  being  usual  among  savages,  who  ordinarily  rely 
more  on  the  secresy  of  their  movements,  than  on  vigilance 
of  this  nature ;  but  it  had  been  called  for  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Hurons  were  now  placed. 
Their  position  was  known  to  their  foes,  and  it  could  not 
easily  be  changed  at  an  hour  which  demanded  rest.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  placed  most  of  their  confidence  on  the  know- 
feoigG  of  what  they  believed  to  be  passing  higher  up  the  lake. 
26* 
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moA  which,  it  was  thought,  would  fully  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  pale-faoes,  who  were  at  liberty,  with  their  solitary 
Indian  ally.  It  was  also  probable  Rivenoak  was  aware, 
that,  in  holding  his  captive,  he  had  in  his  own  hands  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  his  enemies. 

The  precision  with  which  those  accustomed  to  watchful- 
ness,  or  lives  of  disturbed  rest,  sleep,  is  not  the  least  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  mysterious  being.  The  head  is  no  sooner 
on  the  pillow,  than  consciousness  is  lost ;  and  yet,  at  a  ne- 
cessary hour,  the  mind  appears  to  arouse  the  body,  as 
promptly  as  if  it  had  stood  sentinel  the  while  over  it.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  they  who  are  thus  roused,  awake  by 
the  influence  of  thought  over  matter,  though  the  mode  in 
which  this  influence  is  exercised  must  remain  hiddm  from 
our  curiosity,  until  it  shall  be  explained,  should  that  hour 
ever  arrive,  by  the  entire  enlightenment  of  the  soul,  on  the 
subject  of  all  human  mysteries.  Thus  it  was  with  Hetty 
Hutter.  Feeble  as  the  immaterial  portion  of  her  existence 
was  thought  to  be,  it  was  sufficiently  active  to  cause  her  to 
open  her  eyes  at  midnight.  At  that  hour  she  awoke,  and 
leaving  her  bed  of  skin  and  boughs,  she  walked  innocently 
and  openly  to  the  embers  of  the  fire,  stirring  the  latter,  as 
the  coolness  of  the  night  and  the  woods,  in  connection  with 
an  exceedingly  unsophisticated  bed,  had  a  little  chilled  her. 
As  the  flame  shot  up,  it  lighted  the  swarthy  countenance  of 
the  Huron  on  watch,  whose  dark  eyes  glistened  under  its 
light,  like  the  balls  of  the  panther  that  is  pursued  to  lua  den 
with  burmng  brands.  But  Hetty  felt  no  fear,  and  she  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  the  Indian  stood.  Her  movements 
were  so  natural,  and  so  perfectly  devoid  of  any  of  the  steal* 
thiness  of  cunning,  or  deception,  that  he  imagined  she  had 
merely  arisen  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  the  night,  a 
common  occurrence  in  a  bivouac,  and  the  one  of  all  others, 
perhaps,  the  least  likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Hetty  spoke 
to  him,  but  he  understood  no  English.  She  then  gazed 
near  a  minute  at  the  sleeping  captive,  and  moved  slowly 
away,  in  a  sad  and  melancholy  manner. 

The  girl  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  movements.  Any 
ingenious  expedient  of  this  nature,  quite  likely,  exceeded'  her 
powers;  still  her  step  was  habitually  light,  and  scarcely 
aadible.    As  she  took  the  direction  of  the  extremity  of  the 
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point,  or  the  place  where  she  had  landed  in  the  first  advei» 
ture,  and  where  Hist  had  embarked,  the  sentinel  saw  hef 
light  form  gradually  disappear  in  the  gloom  without  uneasi- 
ness, or  changiog  his  own  position.  He  knew  that  others 
were  on  the  look-out,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  one  who 
had  twice  come  into  the  camp  voluntarily,  and  had  already 
left  it  openly,  would  take  refuge  in  flight.  In  short,  the 
conduct  of  the  girl  excited  no  more  attention  than  that  of 
any  person  of  feeble  intellect  would  excite  in  civilized  soci- 
ety, while  her  person  met  with  more  consideration  and 
respect. 

Hetty  certainly  had  no  very  distinct  notions  of  the  local- 
ities, but  she  found  her  way  to  the  beach,  which  she  reached 
on  the  same  side  of  the  point  as  that  on  which  the  camp  had 
been  made.  By  following  the  margin  of  the  water,  taking 
a  northern  direction,  she  soon  encountered  the  Indian,  who 
paced  the  strand  as  sentinel.  This  was  a  young  warrior, 
and  when  he  heard  her  light  tread  coming  along  the  gravel, 
he  applroached  swiftly,  though  with  any  thing  but  menace 
in  his  manner.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  discover  forms,  within  the  shadows  of  the  woods, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  quite  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish persons  until  near  enough  to  touch  them.  The 
young  Huron  manifested  disappointment  when  he  found 
whom  he  had  met ;  for,  truth  to  say,  he  was  expecting  his 
favourite,  who  had  promised  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  a  mid- 
night watch  with  her  presence.  This  man  was  also  igno- 
rant of  English,  but  he  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  why 
the  girl  should  be  up  at  that  hour.  Such  things  were  usual 
in  an  Indian  village  and  camp,  where  sleep  is  as  irregular 
as  the  meals.  Then  poor  Hetty's  known  imbecility,  as  in 
most  things  connected  with  the  savages,  stood  her  friend  on 
this  occasion.  Vexed  at  his  disappointment,  and  impatient 
of  the  presence  of  one  he  thought  an  intruder,  the  young 
warrior  signed  for  the  girl  to  move  forward,  holding  the  di- 
rection of  the  beach.  Hetty  complied  ,*  but,  as  she  walked 
away,  she  spoke  aloud  in  English,  in  her  usual  sofl  tones, 
which  the  stillness  of  the  night  made  audible  at  some  little 
distance. 

"  If  you  took  me  for  a  Huron  girl,  warrior,*'  she  said,  "  1 
ilon't  wonder  you  are  so  little  pleased.    I  am  Hetty  Hutter 
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Thomas  Hutter's  daughter,  and  have  never  met  any  man  at 
Bight,  for  mother  always  said  it  was  wrong,  and  modest 
young  women  should  never  do  it ;  modest  young  womeQ  of 
the  pale-faces,  I  mean ;  for  customs  are  difl^rent  in  (fifl^ient 
parts  of  the  world,  I  know.  No,  no ;  Vm  Hetty  Hutter,  and 
wouldn't  meet  even  Hurry  Harry,  though  he  should  ML 
down  on  his  knees  and  ask  me !  mother  said  it  was  wrong." 

By  the  time  Hetty  had  said  this,  she  reached  the  |daoe 
where  the  canoes  had  come  ashore,  and,  owing  to  the  cur- 
vature of  the  land  and  the  bushes,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely hid  from  the  sight  of  the  sentinel,  had  it  been  broad 
day.  But  another  footstep  had  caught  the  lover's  ear^  and 
he  was  already  nearly  beyond  the  sound  of  the  girl's  silvery 
voice.  Still  Hetty,  bent  only  on  her  own  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses, continued  to  speak,  though  the  gentleness  of  her  tones 
prevented  the  sounds  from  penetrating  far  into  the  woods. 
On  the  water  they  were  more  widely  diffused. 

**  Here  I  am,  Judith,"  she  added,  ^*  and  there  is  no  one 
near  me.  The  Huron  on  watch  has  gone  to  meet  his  sweet- 
heart, who  is  an  Indian  girl,  you  know,  and  never  had  a 
Christian  mother  to  tell  her  how  wrong  it  is  to  meet  a  man 
at  night—" 

Hetty's  voice  was  hushed  by  a  "hist!"  that  came  fiom 
the  water,  and  then  she  caught  a  dim  view  of  the  canoe, 
which  approached  noiselessly,  and  soon  grated  on  the  shin- 
gle with  its  bow.  The  moment  the  weight  of  Hetty  was 
f^lt  in  the  light  crafl,  the  canoe  withdrew,  stem  foremost,  as 
if  possessed  of  life  and  volition,  until  it  was  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore.  Then  it  tnmeid,  and,  making  a  wide 
sweep,  as  much  to  prolong  the  passage  as  to  get  beyond  tlie 
sound  of  voices,  it  held  its  way  towards  the  aik.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  nothing  was  uttered ;  but,  believing  herself  to 
be  in  a  favourable  position  to  confer  with  her  sister,  Ju<fith, 
who  alons  sat  in  the  stem,  managing  the  canoe  with  a  skill 
little  short  of  that  of  a  man,  began  a  discourse,  which  she 
sad  been  buming  to  commence  ever  since  they  had  quitted 
the  point. 

"  Here  we  are  safe,  Hetty,"  she  said,  **  and  may  talk  with- 
out the  fear  of  being  overheard.  You  must  speak  low, 
however,  for  sounds  are  heard  far  on  the  water,  in  a  stiU 
night.    I  was  so  close  to  the  pomt,  some  of  the  time,  whSa 
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you  were  on  it,  that  I  have  heard  the  vcnces  of  the  wanion 
and  I  heard  your  shoes  on  the  gravel  of  the  heach,  evea  bo- 
fore  you  spoke." 

^  I  don't  believe,  Judith,  the  Hurons  know  I  have  left 
them," 

"^  Quite  likely  they  do  not,  for  a  lover  makes  a  poor  sen- 
try, unless  it  be  to  watch  for  his  sweetheart  I  But  tell  me, 
Hetty,  did  you  see  and  speak  with  Deerslayer  ?" 

^Ohy.  yes  —  there  he  was  seated  near  the  fire,  with  his 
legs  tiedi,  though  they  \eSi  his  arms  free,  to  move  them  as  he 
pleased.'' 

"  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you,  child?  Speak  quick;  I  am 
dyiilgto^  know,  what  message  he  sent  me." 

^  What  did  he  tell  me  ?  why,  what  do  you  think,  Judith 
he  told  me  that  he  couldn't  read  1    Only  think  of  that  I  a 
white  man,  and  not  know  how  to  read  his  bible,  even  I    He 
never  could  have  had  a  mother,  sister  1" 

«<  Never  mind  iktU^  Hetty.  All  men  can't  read ;  though 
mother  knew  so  much,  and  taught  us  so  much,  father 
knows  very  little  about  books,  and  he  can  barely  read  the 
bible,  you  know." 

^^  Oh  1  I  never  thought  fathers  could  read  much,  but  jb0- 
ikerB  ought  all  to  read,  else  how  can  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren? Depend  on  it,  Judith,  Deerslayer  could  never  have 
^d  a  mother,  else  he  would  know  how  to  read." 

^  Did  you  tell  him  /  sent  you  ashore,  Hetty,  and  how 
much  concern  I  feel  for  his  misfortune  ?"  asked  the  other, 
impatiently. 

«« I  believe  I  did,  Judith;  but  you  know  I  am  feeble-minded, 
and  I  may  have  forgotten.  I  did  tell  him  you  brought  me 
ashore.  And  he  told  me  a  great  deal  that  I  was  to  say  to 
you,  which  I  remember  well,  for  it  made  my  blood  run  cold 
to  hear  him.  Hie  told  me  to  say  that  his  friends— I  suppose 
you  are  one  of  them,  sister — ^?" 

<<  How  can  you  torment  me  thus,  Hetty!  Certainly,  I 
am  one  of  the  truest  friends  he  has  on  earth." 

'*  Torment  you !  yes,  now  I  remember  all  about  it.  I  am 
glad  you  used  that  word,  Judith,  for  it  brings  it  all  back  to 
my  mind.  Well,  he  said  he  might  be  tormented  by  the  sa- 
va^,  but  he  would  try  to  bear  it  as  beoomes  a  Ckristiaii 
wlttteman,  and  that  no  one  need  be  aieaid— >why  doai  Jkm* 
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■layer  eaU  it  afeard,  when  mother  always  taught  us  to  aay 
afraid  r 

•*  Never  mind,  dear  Hetty,  never  mind  that^  now,**  cried 
the  other,  almost  gasping  for  breath.  *<Did  Deerslayer 
really  tell  you  that  he  thought  the  savages  would  put  him 
to  the  torture?  Recollect  now,  well,  Hetty,  for  this  is  a 
most  awful  and  serious  thing." 

**  Yes  he  did ;  and  I  remember  it  by  your  speaking  about 
my  tormenting  you.  Oh  1  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  and 
Deerslayer  took  all  so  quietly  and  without  nmse !  Deer- 
slayer  ia  not  as  handsome  as  Hurry  Harry,  Judith,  but  he 
is  more  quiet." 

*'  He 's  worth  a  million  Hurrys  !  yes,  he 's  worth  all  the 
young  men  who  ever  came  upon  the  lake  put  together,"  said 
Judith,  with  an  energy  and  positiveness  that  caused  her  sis- 
ter to  wonder.  "  He  is  true. — ^There  is  no  lie  about  Deer- 
slayer. Foil,  Hetty,  may  not  know  what  a  merit  it  is  in  a 
man  to  have  truth,  but  when  you  get — no — ^I  hope  you  will 
never  know  it.  Why  should  one  like  you  be  ever  made  to 
learn  the  hard  lesson  to  distrust  and  hate !" 

Judith  bowed  her  face,  dark  as  it  was,  and  unseen  as  she 
must  have  been,  by  any  eye  but  that  of  Omniscience,  be- 
tween her  hands,  and  groaned.  This  sudden  paroxysm  of 
feelings  however,  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  and  she  continued 
more  calmly,  still  speaking  frankly  to  her  sister,  whose 
intelligence,  and  whose  discretion  in  any  thing  that  related 
to  herself,  she  did  not  in  the  least  distrust  Her  voice, 
however,  was  low  and  husky,  instead  of  having  its  former 
clearness  and  animation. 

**  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  fear  truth,  Hetty,"  she  said ;  *'  and 
yet  do  I  more  dread  Deerslayer's  truth,  than  any  enemy ! 
One  cannot  tamper  with  such  truth — so  much  honesty  — 
such  obstinate  uprightness !  But  we  are  not  altogether  un« 
equal,  sister — ^Deerslayer  and  I  ?  He  is  not  altogether  my 
superior?" 

It  was  not  usual  for  Judith  so  far  to  demean  herself  as  to 
appeal  to  Hetty's  judgment.  Nor  did  she  often  address  her 
by  the  title  of  sister,  a  distinction  that  is  commonly  given 
by  the  junior  to  the  senior,  even  where  there  is  perfect 
equality  in  all  other  respects.  As  trifling  departures  from 
habitual  deportment  oflener  strike  the  imagination  than 
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important  changes,  Hetty  perceived  the  ciicumstances,  and 
wondered  at  them  in  her  own  simple  way. 

Her  ambition  was  a  little  quickened,  and  the  answer  was 
as  much  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things,  as  the  question ; 
the  poor  girl  attempting  to  refine  beyond  her  strength. 

'<  Superior,  Judith  I"  she  repeated  with  pride.  '^  In  what 
can  Deerslayer  be  your  superior  ?  Are  you  not  mother's 
child — and  does  he  know  how  to  read — and  wasn't  mother 
before  any  woman  in  all  this  part  of  the  world  ?  I  should 
think,  so  fkr  from  supposing  himself  your  superior,  he  would 
hardly  believe  himself  mine.    You  are  handsome,  and  he  is 

"  No,  not  ugly,  Hetty  ,**  interrupted  Judith.  "  Only  plain. 
But  his  honest  face  has  a  look  in  it,  that  is  far  better  than 
beauty.  In  my  eyes  Deerslayer  is  handsomer  than  Hurry 
Harry.»' 

**  Judith  Hutter  I  you  frighten  me.  Hurry  is  the  hand- 
somest mortal  in  the  world— even  handsomer  than  you  are 
yourself ;  because  a  man's  good  looks,  you  know,  are  al- 
ways better  than  a  woman's  good  looks." 

This  little  innocent  touch  of  natural  taste  did  not  please 
the  elder  sister  at  the  moment,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  b^ 
tray  it. 

**  Hetty,  you  now  speak  foolishly,  and  had  better  say  no 
more,  on  this  subject,"  she  answered.  **  Hurry  is  not  the 
handsomest  mortal  in  the  world,  by  many ;  and  there  are 
officers  in  the  garrisons — "  Judith  stammered  at  the  words— 
*^  there  are  officers  in  the  garrisons,  near  us,  far  comelier 
than  he.  But,  why  do  you  think  me  the  equal  of  Deer- 
slayer— speak  of  tftof ,  for  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  show  so 
much  admiration  of  a  man  like  Hurry  Harry,  who  has 
neither  feelings,  manners,  nor  conscience.  You  are  too  good 
for  A»m,  and  he  ought  to  be  told  it,  at  once." 

**  1/  Judith,  how  you  forget !  Why  /  am  not  beautiful, 
and  am  feeble-minded." 

^  You  are  good^  Hetty,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  9aid 
of  Henry  March.  He  may  have  SLface^  and  a  body^  but  he 
has  no  heart.  But  enough  of  this,  for  the  present.  Tell  me 
what  raises  me  to  an  equality  with  Deerslayer." 

**  To  think  of  you  asking  me  this,  Judith !  He  can't  read, 
and  yon  can.  He  don't  know  how  to  talk,  but  speaks  wona 
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Iban  Hurry  even ;— for,  sister,  Harry  doesn't  always  pKo- 
Dounce  his  words  right  1    Did  you  ever  notice  that  r' 

'^  Certainly,  he  is  as  coarse  in  speech,  as  in  every  thing 
else.  But,  I  fear  you  flatter  me,  Hetty,  when  you  think  I 
can  be  justly  called  the  equal  of  a  man  like  DeexBlayer.  It 
is  true,  I  have  been  better  taught ;  in  one  sense  am  moie 
comely;  and  perhaps  might  look  higher;  but  then  his  truth 
— ^his  truth — ^makes  a  fearful  di^rence  between  us !  Well, 
[  will  talk  no  more  of  this ;  and  we  will  bethink  us  of  the 
means  of  getting  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Hurons.  We 
have  lather's  chest  in  the  ark,  Hetty,  and  might  try  the 
temptation  of  more  elephants ;  though  I  fear  such  baubles 
will  not  buy  the  liberty  of  a  man  like  Deerslayer,  I  am 
afbud  father  and  Hurry  will  not  be  as  willing  to  laoaom 
Deerslayer,  as  Deerslayer  was  to  ransom  them  P' 

"  Why  not,  Judith?  Hurry  and  Deerslayer  are  friends, 
and  friends  should  always  help  one  another." 

'<  Alas  1  poor  Hetty,  you  little  know  mankind !  Seeming 
friends  are  often  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  enennes ;  par- 
ticularly by  females.  But  you  '11  have  to  land  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  try  again  what  can  be  done  for  Deerslayer.  Tor^ 
.tured  he  shall  not  be,  while  Judith  Hutter  lives,  and  can  find 
means  to  prevent  it." 

The  conversation  now  grew  desultory,  and  was  drawn 
out,  until  the  elder  sister  had  extracted  from  the  younger 
every  feet  that  the  feeble  faculties  of  the  latter  permitted  her 
to  retain,  and  to  communicate.  When  Judith  was  satis^ed-— 
though,  she  could  never  be  said  to  be  satisfied,  whose  feel- 
ings seemed  to  be  so  interwoven  with  all  that  related  to  the 
subject,  as  to  have  excited  a  nearly  inappeasable  curiosity — 
but,  when  Judith  could  think  of  no  more  questions  to  ask, 
without  resorting  to  repetition,  the  canoe  was  paddled  to- 
wards the  scow.  The  intense  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
deep  shadows  which  the  hills  and  forest  cast  upon  the  water, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  find  the  vessel,  anchored,  as  it  had 
been,  as  close  to  the  shore  as  a  regard  to  safety  rendered 
pnujont.  Judith  was  expert  in  the  management  of  a  bark 
canoe,  the  lightness  of  which  demanded  skill  rather  than 
sljrength ;  and  she  forced  her  own  little  vessel  swifUy  over 
me  water,  the  moment  she  had  ended  her  conference  with 
Hetty,  and  had  come  to  the  determination  lo  zetum. 


tto  ark  was  seen.  Several  times  the  sisters  fancied  iktff 
saw  k,  looming  tip  in  the  obscurity,  like  a  low  black  rock  ^ 
but  on  each  occasion  it  was  found  to  be  either  an  opttcd 
illusion,  or  some  swell  of  the  foliage  on  the  shore.  After  n 
search  that  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  giris  were  forced  to  thi 
unwelcome  conviction  that  the  ark  had  departed. 

Most  young  women  would  have  felt  the  awkwardness  of 
their  situation,  in  a  physical  sense,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  sisters  were  left,  more  than  any  apprehensions 
of  a  difier^it  nature.  Not  so  with  Judith,  however ;  and 
even  Hetty  ielt  more  concern  about  the  motives  that  might 
have  influenced  her  father  and  Hurry,  than  any  fears  (dir 
her  own  safety. 

**It  cannot  be,  Hetty,"  said  Judith,  when  a  thorough 
search  had  satisfied  them  both  that  no  ark  was  to  be  found, 
**  it  cannot  be  that  the  Indians  have  rafted^  ot  swum  off, 
and  surprised  our  friends  as  they  slept?** 

*^  I  don't  believe  that  Hist  and  Chingachgook  would  sleep 
until  they  had  told  each  other  all  they  hiEid  to  say  after  so 
long  a  separation— -do  you,  sister  ?'* 

"Perhaps  not,  child.  There  was  much  to  keep  them 
awake,  but  one  Indian  may  have  been  surprised^  even  when 
not  asleep,  especially  as  his  thoughts  may  have  been  on 
other  things.  Still  we  should  have  heard  a  noise ;  for  in  a 
night  like  tins,  an  oath  of  Harry  Hurry's  would  have  echoed 
m  the  eastern  hills  like  a  clap  of  thunder." 

**  Hurry  is  sinful  and  thoughtless  about  his  wbrds,  Judith," 
Hetty  meekly  and  sorrowfully  answered. 

«« No^^no ;  His  impossible  the  ark  could  be  taken  and  I 
not  hear  the  noise.  It  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  it,  and  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  attentive  to  the  smallest  sound.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  a  father  would  willingly  aban* 
don  his  children !" 

"  Perhaps  father  has  thought  us  in  our  cabin  asleep,  Ju- 
dith, and  has  moved  away  to  go  home.  You  know  we  often 
move  the  ark  in  the  night." 

**  This  is  true,  Hetty,  and  it  must  be  as  you  suppose.  There 
is  a  little  more  southern  air  than  there  was,  and  they  have 
gone  up  the  lake " 

Judith  stopped,  for,  as  the  last  word  was  on  her  tongu^i 
tfie  scene  was  suddenly  lightedi  thoagh  only  for  ^'  W^  VHf^ 
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iteat»  by  a  flash.  The  crack  of  a  rifle  succeeded,  and  thca 
followed  the  roll  of  the  echo  along  the  eastern  mnntttj^im^ 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  piercing  female  cry  rose  ia 
the  air  in  a  prolonged  shriek.  The  awful  stillness  that  suc- 
ceeded was,  if  possible,  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  and 
sudden  interru|]iion  of  the  deep  silence  of  midnight.  Reso- 
lute as  she  was  both  by  nature  and  habit,  Judith  scarce 
breathed,  while  poor  Hetty  hid  her  face  and  trembled. 

^*  That  was  a  woman's  cry,  Hetty,"  said  the  former  so- 
lemnly, **  and  it  was  a  cry  of  anguish  1  If  the  ark  has  mov- 
ed  from  this  spot,  it  can  only  have  gone  north  with  this  air, 
and  the  gun  and  shriek  came  from  the  point.  Can  any  thing 
have  befallen  Hist  T 

**  Let  us  go  and  see,  Judith;  she  may  want  our  asaostance 
—for,  besides  herself,  there  are  none  but  men  in  the  ark.** 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation,  and  ere  Judith  had 
ceased  speaking  her  paddle  was  in  the  water.  The  distance 
to  the  point,  in  a  direct  line,  was  not  great,  and  the  impulses 
under  which  the  girb  worked  were  too  exciting  to  allow 
them  to  waste  the  preciops  moments  in  useless  precautions. 
They  paddled  incautiously  for  them,  but  the  same  excite- 
ment kept  others  from  noting  their  movements.  Presently 
a  glare  of  light  caught  the  eye  of  Judith  through  an  open^ 
ing  in  the  bushes,  and  steering  by  it  she  so  directed  the  ca- 
noe as  to  keep  it  visible,  while  she  got  as  near  the  land  as 
was  either  prudent  or  necessary. 

The  scene  that  was  now  presented  to  the  observation  af 
the  girls  was  within  the  woods,  on  the  side  of  the  declivity 
so  oflen  mentioned,  and  in  plain  view  from  the  boat.  Here 
all  in  the  camp  were  collected,  some  six  or  eight  carrying 
torches  of  fat-pine,  which  cast  a  strong  but  fiinereal  light  on 
all  beneath  the  arches  of  the  forest.  With  her  back  sup- 
ported against  a  tree,  and  sustained  on  one  side  by  the  young 
sentinel  whose  remissness  had  suflered  Hetty  to  escape,  sat 
the  female  whose  expected  visit  had  produced  his  delinquin- 
cy.  By  the  glare  of  the  torch  that  was  held  near  her  face, 
It  was  evident  that  she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  while 
the  blood  that  trickled  from  her  hsLted  bosom  betrayed  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  she  had  received.  The  pungent,  pecu- 
liar smell  of  gunpowder,  too,  was  still  quite  perceptible  in 
tbP  heavy,  damp  pigbt  m.    There  cpuld  be  |»o  questioii 
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th^t  she  had  been  shot.  Judith  understood  it  ail  at  a  g^aoea 
The  streak  of  light  had  appeared  on  the  water  a  short  dis* 
tanoe  from  the  point,  and  either  the  rifle  had  been  discharged 
from  a  canoe  hovering  near  the  land,  or  it  had  been  fiied 
from  the  ark  in  passing.  An  incautious  exclamation,  of 
laugh,  may  have  produced  the  assault,  for  it  was  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  aim  had  been  assisted  by  any  other  agent  than 
sound.  As  to  the  effectj  that  was  soon  still  more  apparent, 
the  head  of  the  victim  dropping,  and  the  body  sinking  in 
death.  Then  all  the  torches  but  one  were  extinguished,— a 
measure  of  prudence ;  and  the  melancholy  train  that  bore 
the  body  to  the  camp  was  just  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
glimmering  light  that  remained. 

Judith  sighed  heavily  and  shuddered,  as  her  paddle  again 
dipped,  and  the  canoe  moved  cautiously  around  the  point. 
A  sight  had  afflicted  her  senses,  and  now  haunted  her  ima- 
gination, that  was  still  harder  to  be  borne,  than  even  the 
untimely  fate,  and  passing  agony  of  the  deceased  girl.  She 
had  seen,  under  the  strong  glare  of  all  the  torches,  the  erect 
form  of  Deerslayer,  standing,  with  commiseration,  and  as 
she  thought  with  shame,  depicted  on  his  countenance,  near 
the  dying  female.  He  betrayed  neither  fear  nor  backward- 
ness, himself/  but  it  was  apparent  by  the  glances  cast  at 
him  by  the  warriors,  that  fierce  passions  were  struggling  in 
their  bosoms.  All  this  seemed  to  be  unheeded  by  the  cap- 
tive, but  it  remained  impressed  on  the  memory  of  Judith 
throughout  the  night. 

No  canoe  was  met  hovering  near  the  point.  A  stillness 
and  darkness,  as  complete  as  if  the  silence  of  the  forest  had 
never  been  disturbed,  or  the  sun  had  never  shone  on  that 
Tetired  region,  now  reigned  on  the>  point,  and  on  the  gloomy 
water,  the  slumbering  woods,  and  even  the  murky  sky. 
No  more  could  be  done,  therefore,  than  to  seek  a  place  of 
safety ;  and  this  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
take.  Paddling,  in  silence,  to  that  spot,  the  canoe  was  suf^ 
fered  to  drifl  northerly,  while  the  girls  sought  such  repose 
as  tfasir  situation  and  feelings  would  permit. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

'Stead  to  your  amM,  and  fotfd  the  dooi«—dl^  loil 
UnliMithMt  ftiTftil  bill  Iw  lilMCinil  won 
The  offioar  bath  miaaM  hia  path,  or  porpoaa, 
Or  root  aoma  nnlbreaaen  and  hidcooa  obateclei 
Anarimo,  with  thj  company  proceed 
Stnifhl  to  the  tower;  the  raat  ramaa  widi 


Thk  amjectuie  of  Judith  Hutter,  oonoeniuig  tbs 
In  winch  the  Indian  girl  had  met  her  death,  was  aocnnte  in 
the  main.  Aflar  sleepily  several  hourst  her  frther  and 
March  awoke.  Thia  occurred  a  few  minutes  aftor  she  had 
left  the  ark  to  go  in  quest  of  her  sister,  and  when  of  ooime 
Cfaingachgook  and  hw  betrothed  were  on  board.  From  the 
Delaware  the  old  man  learned  the  pontion  of  the  camp,  and 
the  recent  evento,  as  well  as  the  absenoe  of  his  daugfalenL 
The  latter  gave  him  no  concern ;  for  he  lelied  gieady  oa 
the  sagacity  of  the  eldest,  and  the  known  impunity  with 
which  the  younger  passed  among  the  savages.  Long  &n^ 
yarity  with  dai^r,  too,  had  blunted  his  smsibilities.  Nor 
did  he  seem  much  to  regret  the  captivity  of  Deenlayer ;  fiir 
while  he  knew  how  material  his  aid  might  be  in  a  defence^ 
the  di^rence  in  their  views  on  the  morality  of  the  woodls^ 
had  not  left  much  sympathy  betimn  them.  HewoaVd  have 
lejowed  to  know  the  position  of  the  camp  before  it  had  ben 
alarmed  by  the  escape  i^  Hist,  but  it  would  be  too  hazaid- 
oas  now  to  venture  to  land;  and  he  reluctantly  relinquidied 
for  the  night,  the  ruthless  diesi^^  that  captivity  and  revenge 
had  excited  him  to  entertain.  In  this  mood  Hutter  took  a 
aeat  in  the  head  of  the  scow,  wheve  he  was  quickly  joiaed 
by  Hurry ;  leaving  the  Serpent  and  Hist  in  quiet  possesaion 
of  the  other  extremity  of  the  vessel. 

^  Deerslayer  has  shown  himself  a  boy,  in  going  aaM»ng 
the  savages  at  this  hour,  and  letting  himself  fall  into  their 
hands  like  a  deer  that  tumbles  into  a  pit,"  growled  the  old 
man,  perceiving  as  usual  the  mote  in  his  neighbour's  eyes, 
while  be  overlooked  the  beam  in  his  own.   «« If  he  is  left  to 
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pay  fiv  hb  stupidity  with  Us  own  fieili»  be  eu  bikne  ai^ 
one  but  liimaelf." 

'^TlAt '8  the  wajof  the  w<Mrkl,  Old  Tom,''  xetomed  Bar* 
ry .  ^  £v^ry  man  must  meet  his  own  debts,  and  answer 
frar  his  own  sins.  I  'm  amazed,  however,  thai  a  hid  as  skiU 
iul  and  watchful  as  Deeisiayer,  should  have  been  canght  in 
such  a  tTspl  Didn't  he  know  any  better  than  to  go  prowl- 
ing ahont  a  Huron  camp,  &  midn^^ht,  with  no  |rfaoe  to  re» 
treat  to,  but  a  lake?  or  did  he  thmk  hirasdf  a  biick,  that  by 
takii^  to  the  wat^  could  tfarowoffthe  scent  and  swim  him- 
sdf  out  ef  difficulty  ?  I  had  a  b^ler  opinion  of  the  boy's 
judgment,  I  'U  own ;  but  we  must  overlook  a  little  ignonmoe 
in  n  lav  hand.  I  say,  Master  Hirtter,  do  yon  happen  to 
know  whi^  has  become  of  the  gals — I  see  no  signs  of  Jo* 
dith,  or  fifetty,  though  I  've  been  throu^  the  aris,  and  look* 
od  inta  all  its  living  creator's  1" 

Hotter  briefiy  expldbed  the  manner  in  which  his  dangle 
t^a  had  taken  to  the  canoe,  as  it  had  been  related  by  tfas 
Delaware,  as  well  as  the  return  of  Judith  after  landiiqpher 
sislar,  and  her  second  departure. 

*^  TUs  comes  of  a  smooth  tongue^  Floating  Tom^"  eoc* 
claimed  Hurry,  grating  his  teeth  in  pure  lesentmenfr— ^tfais 
comes  of  a  smooth  tongue,  and  a  sUly  gal's  inriination»— 
«nd  you  had  best  look  into  the  matterl  Yon  and  I  were 
both  prisoners"-— Hurry  could  recall  that  circumstance  »ov» 
*-^  you  and  I  w^re  both  prisoners,  and  yet  Jodith  never 
stirred  an  kich  to  do  us  any  service  t  She  is  bewitched 
with  this  lank-looking  Deerslayer ;  and  he,  and  she,  and  yon, 
upd  all  ef  us,  had  best  look  to  it.  I  am  not  a  man  to  put 
up  with  such  a  wrong  quietly,  and  do  say,  all  the  par&es 
had  bert  ktok  to  it  I  Let 'a  up  kedge^  old  £^low,  and  move 
nearer  to  this  point,  and  see  how  matters  are  getting  on." 

Hutter  had  no  ol]jectu>ns  to  this  movement,  and  the  ark 
waa  got  under  way,  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken 
to  make  no  noise.  The  wind  was  passing  northward,  and  the 
sail  soon  swcot  the  scow  so  far  up  the  lake,  as  to  render 
the  dark  outhnes  of  the  trees  that  clothed  the  point,  dimly 
visible.  Floating  Tom  steered,  and  he  sailed  along  as  near 
the  land,  as  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  overhanging 
branches  would  allow.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
thbg  that  stood  within  the  shadows  of  the  shore ;  but  ths 
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fenns  of  theaul  and  of  the  but,  were  diaoerned  by  the  young 
sentinel  on  the  beach*  who  has  already  been  nientioned.  In 
the  moment  of  sudden  surprise,  a  deep  Indian  exclamatjon 
eaeaped  hinu  In  that  spirit  of  recklessness  and  ferocity  that 
formed  the  essence  of  Hurry's  character,  this  man  dr^yped 
his  rifle  and  fired.  The  ball  was  sped  by  accident,  or  by 
that  overruling  Providence  which  decides  the  fates  of  all,  and 
the  giri  felL  Then  followed  the  scene  with  the  torches, 
which  has  just  been  described. 

At  the  predse  moment  when  Hurry  committed  this  act  of 
unthinking  cruelty,  the  canoe  of  Judith  was  within  a  hondred 
feet  of  the  spot  from  which  the  ark  had  so  hteiy  moved. 
Her  own  course  has  been  described,  and  it  has  now  become 
our  office  to  follow  that  of  her  fatli^r  and  his  companions. 
The  shriek  announced  the  eflects  of  the  random  shot  of 
March,  and  it  also  proclaimed  that  the  victim  was  a  woman. 
Hurry  himself  was  startled  at  these  unlooked-for  conse- 
quences; and  for  a  moment  he  was  sorely  disturbed  by  con- 
flicting sensations.  At  first  he  laughed,  in  reckless  and 
rude-minded  exultation ;  and  then  conscience,  that  monitor 
planted  in  our  breasts  by  God,  and  which  receives  its  more 
general  growth  from  the  training  bestowed  in  the  tillage  of 
childhood,  shot  a  pang  to  his  heart.  For  a  minute,  the  mind 
of  this  creature  equally  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  was  a 
sort  of  chaos  as  to  feeling,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  its 
own  act ;  and  then  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of  one  of  his 
habits,  interposed  to  assert  their  usual  ascendency.  He 
struck  the  butt  of  his  rifle  on  the  bottom  of  the  scow,  with  a 
species  of  defiance,  and  began  to  whistle  a  low  air,  with  an 
affectation  of  indiflfer^oe.  All  this  time,  the  ark  was  in 
motion,  and  it  was  already  opening  the  bay  above  the  point* 
and  was  consequently  quitting  the  land. 

Hurry's  compani<»is  did  not  view  his  conduct  with  the 
same  indulgence,  as  that  with  which  he  appeared  disposed 
to  regard  it  himself.  Hutter  growled  out  his  dissatisfectton, 
for  the  act  led  to  no  advantage,  while  it  threatened  to  render 
the  warfere  more  vindictive  than  ever ;  and  none  censure 
motiveless  departures  from  the  right,  more  severely  than  the 
mercenary  and  unprincipled.  Still  he  commanded  himselC 
the  captivity  of  Deerslayer  rendering  the  arm  of  the  oflender 
ef  doable  consequence  to  him  at  that  moment.     Ghin^^ 
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gook  arose,  and  for  a  single  instant  the  ancient  animosity  ol 
tribes  was  forgotten,  in  a  feeling  of  colour;  but  he  recol' 
lected  himself  in  season  to  prevent  any  of  the  fierce  conse- 
quences that  for  a  passing  moment,  he  certainly  meditated. 
Not  so  with  Hist.  Rushing  through  the  hut,  or  cabin,  the 
girl  stood  at  the  side  of  Hurry,  almost  as  soon  as  his  rifle 
touched  the  bottom  of  the  scow ;  and  with  a  fearlessness  that 
did  credit  to  her  heart,  she  poured  out  her  reproaches  with 
the  generous  warmth  of  a  woman. 

**  What  for  you  shoot  r*  she  said.  "  What  Huron  gal  do, 
datycvu  kill  himi  What  you  t'ink  Manitoujay/  What 
you  t'snk  Manitouyeel  7  What  Iroquois  do  ?  No  get  honour 
—no  get  camp  —  no  get  prisoner — no  get  battle — no  get 
scalp  —  no  get  not'ing  at  all.  Blood  come  after  blood! 
How  you  feel,  your  wife  killed?  Who  pity  you,  when 
tear  come  for  moder,  or  sister  ?  You  big  as  great  pine — 
Huron  gal  little  slender  birch — why  you  fall  on  her  and 
crush  l^r!  You  t'ink  Huron  forget  it?  No;  red-skin 
never  fbi^t!  Never  forget  friend;  never  forget  enemy. 
Red  man  Manitou  in  dot.  Why  you  so  wicked,  great  pale- 
face ?" 

Hurry  had  never  been  so  daunted,  as  by  this  close  and 
warm  attack  of  the  Indian  girl.  It  is  true  that  she  had  a 
powerful  ally  in  his  conscience ;  and  while  she  spoke  ear- 
nestly, it  was  in  tones  so  feminine  as  to  deprive  him  of  any 
pretext  for  unmanly  anger.  The  softness  of  her  voice  add&l 
to  the  weight  of  her  remonstrance,  by  lending  to  the  latter  an 
air  of  purity  and  truth.  Like  most  vulgar-minded  men,  he 
had  only  regarded  the  Indians  through  the  medium  of  their 
coarser  and  fiercer  characteristics.  It  had  never  struck  him 
that  the  affections  are  human ;  that  even  high  principles— 
modified  by  habits  and  prejudices,  but  not  the  less  elevated 
within  their  circle — can  exist  in  the  savage  state ;  and  that 
the  warrior  who  is  most  ruthless  in  the  field,  can  submit  to 
the  softest  and  gentlest  influences,  in  the  moments  of  domestic 
quiet.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  regard 
all  Indians  as  beings  only  a  slight  degree  removed  from  the 
wild  beasts  that  roamed  the  woods,  and  to  feel  disposed  to 
treat  them  accordingly,  whenever  interest  or  caprice  sup- 
plied a  motive,  or  an  impulse.  Still,  though  daunted  by 
these  reproaches,  the  handsome  barbarian  could  hardly  bo 
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■aid  to  be  penitent.  He  was  too  much  rebuked  by  ooii- 
sciencey  to  su^r  an  outbreak  of  temper  to  escape  bim ;  and 
perhaps  he  feit  that  he  had  already  committed  an  act  that 
might  justly  bring  his  manhood  in  question*  Instead  of  xe- 
•entingy  or  answering,  the  simple,  but  natural  appeal  of 
Hist,  he  walked  away,  like  one  who  disdained  entering  into 
a  controversy  with  a  woman. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  ark  swept  onward,  and  by  the 
time  the  scene  with  the  torches  was  enacting  beneath  the 
trees,  it  had  reached  the  open  lake ;  Floating  Tom  causing 
it  to  sheer  further  from  the  land,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
dread  of  retaliation.  An  hour  now  passed  in  gloomy  silence, 
no  one  appearing  disposed  to  break  it.  Hist  had  retired  to 
her  pallet,  and  uhingacbgook  lay  sleef^ng  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  scow.  Hutter  and  Hurry  alone  remained  awake, 
the  former  at  the  steering  oar,  while  the  latter  brooded  over 
his  own  conduct  with  the  stubbornness  of  one  little  given  to 
a  confession  of  his  errors,  and  the  secret  goadings  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies.  This  was  at  the  moment  when  Ju- 
dith and  Hetty  reached  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  had  lain 
down  to  endeavour  to  sleep,  in  their  drifting  canoe. 

The  night  was  calm,  though  so  much  obscured  by  clouds. 
The  season  was  not  one  of  storms,  and  those  which  did 
occur  in  the  month  of  June,  on  that  embedded  water,  thougV 
frequently  violent,  were  always  of  short  continuance.    Ne- 
vertheless, there  was  the  usual  current  of  heavy,  damp  Dight 
air,  which,  passing  over  the  summits  of  the  trees,  scarcely 
appeared  to  descend  so  low  as  the  surface  of  the  glassy  lake, 
but  kept  moving  a  short  distance  above  it,  saturated  withthie 
humidity  that  constantly  arose  from  the  woods,  and  appa- 
rently never  proceeding  far  in  any  one  direction.    The  cur- 
rents  were  influenced  by  the  formation  of  the  hills,  aa  a 
matter  of  course, — a  circumstance  that  rendered  even  fresh 
breezes  baffling,  and  which  reduced  the  feebler  efiEbrts  of  the 
night  air  to  be  a  sort  of  capricious  and  fickle  sighings  of 
the  woods.     Several  times  the  bead  of  the  ark  pointed  east, 
and  once  it  was  actually  turned  towards  the  south,  again ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  worked  its  way  north ;  Hutter  making 
always  a  fair  wind,  if  wind  it  could  be  called,  his  principal 
motive  appearing  to  be  a  wish  to  keep  in  motion,  in  ordef 
fcK  defeat  any  treacherous  design  of  his  enemies*    He  now 
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felt  some  little  concern  about  his  daughters,  and  perhaps  at 
much  about  the  canoe ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  uocertaiiiiy 
did  not  much  disturb  him,  as  he  had  the  reliance  already 
mentioned  on  the  intelligence  of  Judith. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  shortest  nights,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  deep  obscurity  which  precedes  the  day  began 
to  yield  to  the  returning  light.  If  any  earthly  scene  could 
be  presented  to  the  senses  of  man  that  might  soothe  his  pas- 
sions and  temper  his  ferocity,  it  was  that  which  grew  upon 
the  eyes  of  Hutter  and  Hurry,  as  the  Ixnirs  adranced,  chang- 
ing night  to  morning.  There  weve  the  usual  soft  tmts  of 
the  sky,  in  which  neither  the  gloom  of  darkness  not 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  prevails,  and  under  which  objects  ap« 
pear  more  unearthly,  and  we  might  add  holy,  than  at  aay 
other  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  beautiful  and! 
soothing  calm  of  eventide  has  been  extolled  by  a  thousand 
poets,  and  yet  it  does  not  bring  with  it  the  far-reaching  and 
sublime  thoughts  of  the  half-hour  that  precedes  the  riung 
of  a  flusnmer's  sun.  In  the  one  case  the  panorama  is  gra- 
dually hid  from  the  sight,  while  in  the  other,  its  objects 
stajrt  out.  from  the  unfoJding  picture,  first  dim  and  mis^y ; 
then  marked  in,  in  solemn  back-ground ;  next  seea  in  tiie 
witchery  of  an  inereasingj  a  thing  as  different  as  -posstUio: 
from  the  decream^  twilight ;  and  finally  melfow,  distinct 
and  lunainous,  as  the  rays  of  the  great  centre  c^  light 
diiiise  themtseives  in  the  atmosphere.  The  hymns  of  biinls^ 
toov  have  bo  novel  counterpart  in  the  retreat  to  the  roost,  or 
the  fli^  to  the  nest ;  and  these  invariaUy  acoompai^  the' 
advent,  of  the  day,  until  the  appearanee  of  the  sun  itsc^ 

"  Bklhes  m  deep  joy,  the  land  and  sea.**  • 

All  this,  however,  Hutter  and  Hurry  witnessed  without 
Qxperiencmg  any  of  that  calm  delight,  which  the  spectech^ 
18  wont  to  t^ii^,  when  the  thoughts  are  just,  and  the  aspire^' 
tiom  puMip  They  not  only  witnessed  it,  but  they  witnessed 
it  under  circnmstaiices  that  had  a  tendency  to  increase  its: 
power^and  to  he^ten  its  charms..  Only  one  solitary  ol^ect 
became  vistUe  in  the  retuming  light,  that  had  received 
itsi  Smu  or  uses  from  human  taste,  or  human  d^ires^ 
^vihicii  aa  ofien  deform  as  beautify  a  landiscape.  This  wae- 
thftoasdft;  ali  the  rest  baing  aalnre,  and  fiesh  fioiiiithfrllBais 


of  Ood.  That  singular  residence,  too,- was  in  keeping  witb 
the  natural  objects  of  the  view ;  starting  out  from  tho  gloom, 
quaint,  picturesque,  and  ornamental.  Nevertheless  the  whole 
was  lost  on  the  observers, -who  knew  no  feeling  of  poetry, 
had  lost  their  sense  of  natural  devotion  in  lives  of  obdurate 
and  narrow  selfishness,  and  had  little  other  sympathy  with 
nature,  than  that  which  originated  with  her  lowest  wants. 

As  soon  as  the  light  was  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  of  a 
distinct  view  of  the  lake,  and  more  particularly  of  its  shores, 
Hutter  turned  the  head  of  the  ark  directly  towards  the  cas- 
tie,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  taking  possession  for  the 
day  at  least,  as  the  place  most  favourable  for  meeting  his 
daughters,  and  for  carrying  on  his  operations  agiiinst  the 
Indians.  By  this  time,  Chingachgook  was  up,  and  Hist  was 
heard  stirring  among  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  The 
place  for  which  they  steered  was  distant  only  a  mile,  and 
the  air  was  sufficiently  favourable  to  permit  it  to  be  neared 
by  means  of  the  sail.  At  this  moment,  too,  to  render  the 
appearances  generally  auspicious,  the  canoe  of  Judith  was 
seen  floating  northward  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake; 
having  actually  passed  the  scow  in  the  darkness,  in  obedience 
to  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  elements.  Hutter  got  his 
glass,  and  took  a  long  and  anxious  survey,  to  ascertain  if 
his  daughters  were  in  the  light  craft,  or  not;  and  a  slight  ex- 
clamation like  that  of  joy  escaped  him,  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  he  rightly  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  Judith's 
dress  above  the  top  of  the  canoe.  At  the  next  instant,  the 
gurl  arose,  and  was  seen  gazing  about  her,  like  one  assuring 
herself  of  her  situation.  A  minute  later,  Hetty  was  seen  on 
her  knees,  in  the  other  end  of  the  canoe,  repeating  the 
prayers  that  had  been  taught  her,  in  childhood,  by  a  mis- 
guided but  repentant  motter.  As  Hutter  laid  down  the 
glass,  still  drawn  to  its  focus,  the  Serpent  raised  it  to  his 
e3re,  and  turned  it  towards  the  canoe.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  used  such  an  instrument,  and  Hist  understood 
by  his  *^  hugh  !'*  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  his  entire 
mien,  that  something  wonderful  had  excited  his  admiration. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  American  Indians,  more  particu* 
larly  those  of  superior  character  and  stations,  singularly 
maintain  their  self-possession  and  stoicism,  in  the  nSdat  of 
tkm  flood  fi€  marvels  that  present  themselves  in  their 
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sional  visits  to  the  abodes  of  civilization ;  and  Chingachgook 
had  imbibed  enough  of  this  impassibihty  to  suppress  any 
very  undignified  manifestation  of  surprise.  With  Hist, 
however,  no  such  law  was  binding,  and  when  her  lover 
managed  to  bring  the  glass  in  a  line  with  a  canoe,  and  her 
eye  was  applied  to  the  smaller  end,  the  girl  started  back  in 
alarm;  then  she  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  and  a 
laugh,  the  usual  attendant  of  untutored  admiration,  followed. 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  enable  this  quick-witted  girl  to 
manage  the  instrument  for  herself,  and  she  directed  it  at 
every  prominent  object  that  struck  her  fancy.  Finding  a 
i^t  in  one  of  the  windows,  she  and  the  Delaware  first  sur- 
veyed the  lake ;  then  the  shores,  the  hills,  and,  finally,  the 
castle  attracted  their  attention.  After  a  Ions  steady  gaze  at 
the  latter.  Hist  took  away  her  eye,  and  spoke  to  her  lover 
in  a  low  earnest  manner.  Chingachgook  immediately 
placed  his  eye  to  the  glass,  and  his  look  even  exceeded  ihit 
of  his  betrothed  in  length  and  intensity.  Again  they  spoke 
together,  confidentially,  appearing  to  compare  opinions,  after 
which  the  glass  was  laid  aside,  and  the  young  warrior  quit- 
ted the  cabm  to  join  Hutter  and  Hurry. 

The  ark  was  slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  and  the  cas- 
tle was  materially  within  half  a  mile,  when  Chingachgook 
joined  the  two  white  men  in  the  stem  of  the  scow.  His 
manner  was  calm,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  others,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  that  he  had 
something  to  commum'cate.  Hurry  was  generally  prompt 
to  speak,  and,  according  to  custom,  he  took  the  lead  on  tms 
occasion. 

**  Out  with  it,  red-skin,"  he  cried,  in  his  usual  rough  m^i^ 
ner.  '*  Have  you  discovered  a  chip-munk  in  a  tree,  oir  is 
there  a  salmon-trout  swimming  under  the  bottom  of  the 
scow?  You  find  what  a  pale-face  can  do  in  thew^y  of 
eyes,  now,  Sarpent,  and  mustn't  wonder  that  they  can  see 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  from  afar  off." 

'*  No  good  to  go  to  castle,''  put  in  Chingachgook,  with 
emphasis,  the  moment  the  other  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
tpcttking.     "  Huron  there." 

*^  The  devil  he  is  I  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  truO| 
Floating  Tom,  a  pretty  trap  were  we  about  to  pull  down  on 
our  hoi^  1    Huron  there! — well,  this  may  be  so;  but  n» 


mgim  can  I  see  of  aiiy  ihio^  near  or  about  tbe  old  hut,  but 
logiy  water,  and  bark — ^^batuig  two  or  three  windows,  and 
one  door.'* 

Hutter  called  for  the  glass,  and  took  a  careful  survey  of 
the  spot,  before  he  Tentuxed  an opinkm  at  all;  then  he  some- 
what cavalierly  expressed  hiadissent  from  that  given  by  the 
Indian. 

«  You  've  gpt  this  glass  wrong  end  foremost,  Delawaie," 
continued  Hurry ;  **  neither  the  old  man,  nor  I,  can  see  any 
trail  in  the  lake." 

**  No  trail -—water  make  no  trail,"  said  Hist,  eagerly. 
**  Stop  boat — ^no  go  too  near— Huron  there  1" 

*'  Ay,  that 's  it  1  Stick  to  the  same  tale,  and  more  people 
will  believe  you.  I  hq)e,  Sarpent,  you  and  your  gal  wiU 
agree  in  telling  the  same  story  after  marriage,  as  wdl  as 
you  do  now.  Huron,  there ! — whereabouts  is  he  to  be  seen 
-^in  the  padlock,  or  the  chains,  or  the  logs  1  There  isn't  a 
gaol  in  the  Colony  that  has  a  more  lock-up  look  about  it,  than 
old  Tom's  eiietiU;  and,  I  know  something  about  gaols  from 
experience." 

**  No  see  moccasin,"  said  Hist,  impatiently ;  *^  why  no 
loofc— and  see  him." 

"  Give  me  tbe  glass,  Harry,"  interrupted  Hutter, "  and 
lower  the  saiL  It  is  seldom  that  an  Indian  woman  meddles, 
and  when  she  does,  there  is  generally  a  cause  for  it.  There 
w,  truly,  a  moccasin  floating  against  one  of  the  piles ;  and 
it  may,  or  may  not  be,  a  sign  that  the  castle  hssn't  escaped 
visiters,  in  our  absence.  Moccasins  are  no  raHties,  how- 
ever, for  I  wear  'em  myself,  and  Deerslayer  wears  'em,  and 
you  wear  'em,  March ;  and,  for  thai  matter,  so  does  Hstty, 

?|uite  OS  oflen  as  she  wears  shoes ;  though  I  never  yet  saw 
udith  trust  her  pretty  foot  in  a  moccasin," 

Hurry  had  lowered  the  sail,  and  by  this  time  the  ark  was 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  castle,  setting  in,  nearer  and 
nearer,  each  moment,  but  at  a  rate  too  slow  to  excite  any 
uneasiness.  Each  now  took  the  glass  in  turn,  and  the  cas- 
tle, and  every  thing  near  it,  was  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  still 
more  rigid  than  ever.  There  the  moccasin  lay,  beyond  a 
questioa,  floatiog  so  lightly,  and  preserving  its  form  so  well, 
mat  it  was  scarcely  wet.  It  had  caught  by  a  piece  of  the 
ppii^  bark  of  one  of  tbe  piles,  on  the  exterior  of  the  watefr 


palisade,  tiiat  fi}nned  the  dock  already  mentioned ;  wluch  civ 
cmnstance  alone  pievented  it  from  drifting  away  beibre  tha 
air.  There  were  many  modes,  however^  of  accounting  fot 
the  presence  of  the  moccasini  without  supposing  it  to  have 
been  dropped  by  an  enemy.  It  might  have  ^len  from  the 
platform,  even  while  Hutter  was  in  possession  of  the  place, 
and  drifted  to  the  spot  where  it  was  now  seen,  remaaniBg  un« 
noticed  until  detected  by  the  acute  vision  of  Hist,  it  might 
have  drifted  from  a  distance,  up  or  down  the  lake,  and  acd- 
dentatiy  become  attached  to  the  pile,  or  palisade.  It  might 
have  beem  thrown  from  a  window,  and  alighted  in  that  par- 
ticular place ;  or  it  might  certainly  have  fitllen  from  a  scout, 
or  an  stssaUant,  during  the  past  night,  who  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  the  lake,  in  the  deep  obscurity  which  th«i  pre* 
vailed. 

All  these  conjectures  passed  fiK>ra  Rutter  to  Hurry ;  the 
former  i^>pearing disposed  toregard  the  omen  as  a  little  sin* 
iflter,  while  the  latter  treated  it  with  his  usual  reckless  dis- 
dain. As  for  the  Indian,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  moo 
easin  should  be  viewed  as  one  would  regard  a  trait  in  the 
woods,  whieb  might,  or  might  not,  equally,  prove  to  be 
threatening.  I£st,  however,  had  something  available  to  pro- 
pose. She  declared  her  readiness  to  take  a  canoe,  to  proceed 
to  the  palisade,  and  bring  away  the  moccasin,  when  its  oma- 
Bients  would  show  whether  it  came  from  the  Canadas  or  not. 
Both  the  white  men;  were  disposed  to  accept  this  oS^ ;  but 
the  Delaware  interfered  to  prevent  the  risk.  If  sueh  a 
service  was  to  be  undertaken,  it  best  became  a  warrior  to 
ea^pose  himself  in  its  execution ;  and  he  gave  hts  refusal  to 
let  las  betrothed  proceed,  much  in  the  quiet  but  brief  man- 
ner in  which  an  Indian  husband  issues  his  commands. 

"  Well  then,  Delaware,  go  yourself,  if  you  '^ire  so  tender 
of  your  squaw,"  put  in  the  unceremonious  Hurry.  *^Thai 
moccttstin  must  be  had,  or  Floating  Tom  will  keep  off,  here, 
at  arm's-length,  till  the  hearth  cools  in  his  cabin.  It 's  but 
a  little  deer-sldn,  after  aU,  and  cut  Uiis-a^way  or  theit>a-way, 
it's  not  a  skear-^ciow  to  frtghten  true  hunters  irom  their 
gamew    What  say  you,  Sarpent,  shall  you  or  I  eanoe  itt** 

^*  Let  red  man  gow  Better  eyes  than  pale»ftce--JtBOW 
Huron  trick  better,  too." 

.  <«.That  I'll  gMsay,  to  Ilia  hour  of  mjdeatbi    Awhila 
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i*s  eyes,  and  a  white  mao's  noee,  and  for  thai  matter  his 
sight  and  ears,  are  all  better  than  an  Indian's,  when  fairly 
tried.  Time  and  ag'in  have  I  put  that  to  the  proof,  and  wh«t 
is  proved  is  sartain.  Still  I  suppoae  the  poorest  vagabond  go- 
ing, whether  Delaware  or  Huron,  can  find  his  way  to  yonder 
hut  and  back  ag'in;  and  so,  Sarpent,  use  your  paddle  and 
welcome.*' 

Chingachgook  was  already  in  the  canoe,  and  he  dipped 
the  implement  the  other  named,  into  the  water,  just  as 
Hurry's  limber  tongue  ceased.  Wah-tal-Wah  saw  the  de- 
parture of  her  warrior  on  this  occasion,  with  the  submissive 
silence  of  an  Indian  girl,  but  with  most  of  the  misgivings  and 
apprehensions  of  her  sex.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
past  night,  and  down  to  the  moment  when  they  used  the 
glass  together  in  the  hut,  Chingachgook  had  manifested  as 
much  manly  tenderness  towards  his  betrothed,  as  one  of  the 
most  refined  sentiments  could  have  shown  under  similar  cir* 
cumstances ;  but  now  every  sign  of  weakness  was  lost  in  an 
appearance  of  stem  resolution.  Although  Hist  timidly  en- 
deavoured to  catch  his  eye,  as  the  canoe  left  the  side  of  the 
ark,  the  pride  of  a  warrior  would  not  permit  him  to  meet  her 
fond  and  anxious  looks.  The  canoe  departed,  and  not  a 
wandering  glance  rewarded  her  solicitude. 

Nor  were  the  Delaware's  care  and  gmvity  misplaced, 
under  the  impressions  with  which  he  proceeded  on  this  en* 
terprise.  If  the  enemy  had  really  gained  possession  of  the 
building,  he  was  obliged  to  put  hunself  under  the  very  muz* 
ales  of  their  rifles,  as  it  were,  and  this  too  without  the  pro- 
tection of  any  of  that  cover,  which  forms  so  essential  an 
ally  in  Indian  warfare.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  service  more  dangerous ;  and  had  the  Serpent  been 
fortified  by  the  experience  of  ten  more  years,  or  had  his 
friend,  the  Deerslayer,  been  present,  it  would  never  have 
been  attempted ;  the  advantages  in  no  degree  compensating 
for  the  risk.  But  the  pride  of  an  Indian  chief  was  acted  on 
by  the  rivalry  of  colour ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  very  creature  from  whom  his  ideas  of  manhood 
prevented  his  receiving  a  single  glance,  overflowing  as  he 
was  with  the  love  she  so  well  merited,  had  no  small  influ* 
anoe  on  his  determination. 

Chingachgook  paddled  steaday  towanb  the  paliaade% 
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his  eye  on  the  difieient  loops  of  the  building.  Bach 
instant  he  expected  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  protruded, 
or  to  hear  its  sharp  crack ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
piles  in  safety.  Here  he  was,  in  a  measure,  protected,  hav- 
ing the  heads  of  the  palisades  between  him  and  the  hut; 
and  the  chances  of  any  attempt  on  his  life,  while  thus  co« 
vered,  were  greatly  diminished.  The  canoe  had  reached 
the  piles  with  its  head  inclining  northward,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  moccasin.  Instead  of  turning  to  pick 
up  the  latter,  the  Delaware  slowly  made  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  building,  deliberately  examining  every  object  that 
should  betray  the  presence  of  enemies,  or  the  commission 
of  violence.  .  Not  a  single  sign  could  be  discovered,  how* 
ever,  to  confirm  the  suspicions  that  had  been  awakened. 
The  stillness  of  desertion  pervaded  the  building ;  not  a  fast- 
ening was  displaced ;  not  a  window  had  been  broken.  The 
door  looked  as  secure  as  at  the  hour  when  it  was  closed  by 
Hutter,  and  even  the  gate  of  the  dock  had  all  the  customary 
fastenings.  In  short,  the  most  wary  and  jealous  eye  could 
detect  no  other  evidence  of  the  visit  of  enemies,  than  that 
which  was  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  floating 
moccasin. 

The  Delaware  was  now  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
At  one  moment,  as  he  came  round  in  front  of  the  castle,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  up  on  the  platform,  and  of  ap- 
plying his  eye  to  one  of  the  loops,  with  a  view  of  taking  a 
direct  personal  inspection  of  the  state  of  things  within ;  but 
he  hesitated.  Though  of  little  experience  in  such  matters, 
himself,  he  had  heard  so  much  of  Indian  artifices  through 
traditions,  had  listened  with  such  breathless  interest  to  the 
narration  of  the  escapes  of  the  elder  warriors,  and,  in  short, 
was  so  well  schooled  in  the  theory  of  his  calling,  that  it 
was  almost  as  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  gross  blun- 
der on  such  an  occasion,  as  it  was  for  a  well-grounded 
scholar,  who  had  commenced  correctly,  to  fail  in  solving 
his  problem  in  mathematics.  Relinquishing  the  mom^itary 
intention  to  land,  the  chief  slowly  pursued  his  course  round 
the  palisades.  As  he  approached  the  moccasin-— having 
now  nearly  completed  the  circuit  of  the  building — he  threw 
the  ominous  article  into  the  canoe,  by  a  dexterous  and 
almost  imperceptible  movemeiit  of  his  paddle.  He  was  now 


leady  to  depart ;  but  retreat  wa»  erven  more  daogerous  tim 
the  approach,  as  the  eye  oould  no  longer  be  riveted  <»  the 
loops.  If  there  was  really  any  one  in  the  castle,  tiie  ok^ 
live  of  the  Delaware  in  reconnoitring  must  he  understood; 
and  it  was  the  wisest  way,  however  perilous  it  mighl  be,  to 
retire  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  all  distrust  were  ter- 
minated by  the  examination.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the 
course  ad<^»ted  by  the  Indian,  who  paddled  deliberately 
away,  taking  the  direction  of  the  ark,  suflerii^  no  nervous 
impulse  to  quicken  the  motions  of  his  arms,  or  to  induoe 
him  to  turn  even  a  furtive  gkmoe  bdiind  him. 

No  tender  wife,  reared  in  the  refinements  of  the  highest 
civilization,  ever  met  a  husband  on  his  return  from  the  field, 
with  more  of  sensibility  in  her  countenance,  than  l^t  dis- 
covered, as  she  saw  the  Great  Serpent  of  the  Ddawares 
step,  unharmed,  into  the  ark.  Still  she  repressed  her  emo- 
tions, though  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  her  dark  eyea,  and 
the  smile  that  lighted  her  pretty  mouth,  spoke  a  langaags 
that  her  betrothed  could  understand. 

'^  Well,  Saqpent,"  cried  Hurry,  always  the  first  to  speak, 
**what  news  from  the  Muskratst  Did  they  show  their 
teeth,  OS  you  surrounded  their  dwelling  ?" 

"  I  no  like  him" — sententiously  returned  the  Deknrare. 
*<  Too  still.    So  still,  can  see  silence  1" 

"  That 's  downright  Indian-^as  if  any  thing  could  make 
leas  noise  than  nothing  1   If  you  've  no  better  reason  (hsa 
this  to  give,  Old  Tom  had  better  hoist  his  saii»  and  go  and 
get  his  breakfast  under  his  own  rcMof.   What  lu«  beeomiQ  of 
the  moccasin?" 

«'  Here,"  returned  Chingaehgook,  hokUi^  up  faia  prae  S&t 
the  general  inspection. 

The  moccasin  was  examined,  and  Hist,  confidently  {nk^ 
nounced  it  to  be  Huron,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  poseu- 
pine*s  quills  wero  arranged  on  its  front  Hutier,  and  the 
Delaware^  too,  were  decidedly  of  the  aam&  opinion*  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  howev^,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
its  owners  were  in  the  castle^  The  moccasin.  raigM  bav# 
dnfled  from  a  distance,  or  it  might  have  fallea  ficom.  the 
foot  of  some  scout,  who  had  quitted  the  place  when  his  eV" 
rand  wae  accomplished.  In  short,  it  *»iffpt«w"^  nfKh'^fg», 
while  it  awsakensd  so  much  distrust. 


Uader  the  eircunutanoes.  Hotter  and  Huiry  weie  no 
men  to  be  long  deterred  from  proceeding,  by  proofe  as  sligbl 
as  that  of  the  moceasin.    They  hoisted  the  sail  again,  and 
the  ark  was  soon  in  motion,  heading  towards  the  castle. 
The  wind,  or  air,  continued  light,  and  the  movement  was 
sufficiently  slow  to  allow  of  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  boild- 
ing  as  the  scow  approached.    The  same  death-like  nience 
reigned,  and  it  was  difficult  to  fiincy  that  any  thing  possessing 
animal  life  oouU  be  in  or  arouiKl  the  place.    Unlike  the 
Serpent,  whose  imagination  had  acted  through  his  traditions 
until  he  was  ready  to  perceive  an  artificial  in  a  natural  still- 
ness,  the  others  saw  nothing  to  apprehend  in  a  tranquillity 
that»  in  truth*  denoted  merely  the  repose  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects.   The  accessories  of  the  scene,  too,  were  soothing  and 
calm,  rather  than  exciting.    The  day  had  not  yet  advanced 
so  far  as  to  bring  the  sun  above  the  horizcm,  but  the  hea« 
vebsf  the  atmosphere,  and  the  woods  and  lake  were  aU  seen 
under  that  softened  light  which  immediately  precedes  his 
appearance,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  most  witching  period 
of  the  £bur-and*twenty  hours.    It  is  the  moment  wha:i  every 
thing  is  distinct,  even  the  atmosphere  seeming  to  possess  a 
liquid  lucidity,  the  hues  af^>earing  grey  and  softened,  with 
tl^  outlines  of  objects  dSfiused,  and  the  perspective  just  as 
moral  truths,  that  are  presented  in  their  simplicity  without 
the  meretricious  aids  of  ornament  or  glitter*    In  a  word,  it 
is  the  moment  when  the  senses  seem  to  recover  their  powers 
in  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  forms,  like  the  mind 
^amrfp^  firam  the  obseurity  of  doubts  into  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  demonstvatbn.     Most  of  the  influence  that 
such  a  scene  is  apt  to  produce  on  those  who  are  properly 
constituted  in  a  moral  sense,  was  lost  on  Hutter  and  Hurry ; 
but  both  the  Delawares,  though  too  much  accustomed  to 
witness  the  loveliness  dT  moming-tide,  to  stop  to  analyze 
their  feelings,  were  equally  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  the 
hour,  though  it  it  was  probably  in  a  way  unknown  to  them* 
selves.    It  disposed  the  young  warrior  to  peace ;  and  never 
had  he  felt  less  longings  for  the  glory  of  the  combat  than 
when  he  joined  Hist  in  the  cabin,  the  instant  the  scow  rub- 
bed  against  the  side  of  the  phitform.    From  the  indulgence 
of  andi  gentle  emotmns,  however,  he  was  aroused  by  arodt 
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■anuBODs  ftora  Hurry,  wlio  called  on  him  to  oome  fetdi  ud 
belp  to  take  in  the  sail  and  to  secure  the  ark. 

Uhingachgook  obeyed ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  readied 
the  head  of  the  scow,  Hurry  was  on  the  platform,  atampii^ 
his  feet,  like  one  glad  to  touch  what,  by  comparison,  nu^ 
be  called  terra  Jirma^  and  proclaiming  his  indiflference  to 
the  whole  Huron  tribe,  in  his  customary  noisy,  dogmatical 
manner.  Hutter  had  hauled  a  canoe  up  to  the  head  of  the 
scow,  and  was  already  about  to  undo  the  frstenings  of  the 
gate,  in  order  to  enter  witfiin  the  dock.  March  bad  no  other 
motive  in  landing  than  a  senseless  bravado,  and  having  sha- 
ken the  door  in  a  manner  to  put  its  solidity  to  the  proof^  he 
joined  Hutter  in  the  canoe,  and  began  to  aid  him  in  opening 
the  gate.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  mode  of  en* 
trance  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
owner  of  this  singular  residence  habitually  secured  it  when- 
ever it  was  left  empty ;  more  particularly  at  mcMnents  when 
danger  was  apprehended.  Hutter  had  placed  a  line  in  the 
Delaware's  hand,  on  entering  the  canoe,  intimating  that  the 
other  was  to  fasten  the  ark  to  the  platform  and  to  lower  the 
sail.  Instead  of  following  these  directions,  however,  Chin- 
gachgook  left  the  sail  standing,  and  throwing  the  b^ht  of 
the  rope  over  the  head  of  a  pile,  he  permitted  the  ark  to 
drift  round  until  it  lay  against  the  defences  in  a  position 
where  it  could  be  entered  only  by  means  of  a  boat,  (»r  by 
passing  along  the  summits  of  the  palisades ;  the  latter  be- 
mg  an  exploit  that  required  some  command  of  the  feet,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  enemy. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  scow, 
which  was  efiected  before  Hutter  had  succeeded  in  opening 
the  gate  of  his  dock,  the  ark  and  the  castle  lay,  as  sailors 
would  express  it,  yard*arm  and  yard*arro,  kept  asunder  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  by  means  of  the  piles.  As  the  scow  press- 
ed close  against  the  latter,  their  tops  formed  a  species  of 
breast-work  that  rose  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  co- 
vering in  a  certain  degree  the  parts  of  the  scow  that  were 
not  protected  by  the  cabin.  The  Delaware  surveyed  this 
arrangement  with  great  satisfaction,  and,  as  the  canoe  of 
Hutter  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  dock,  he  thought 
that  he  might  defend  his  position  against  any  garrison  in 
the  castle,  for  a  sufficient  time,  could  he  but  have  had  the 
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_  arm  of  his  friend  Deerslayer.  As  it  was,  he  felt 
comparatively  secure,  and  no  longer  sufiered  the  keen  ap* 
prehensions  he  had  lately  experienced  in  behalf  of  Hist. 

X  single  shove  sent  the  canoe  from  the  gate,  to  the  trap 
beneath  the  castle.  Here  Hutter  found  all  fast,  neither  pad- 
lock, nor  chain,  nor  bar,  having  been  molested.  The  key 
was  produced,  the  locks  removed,  the  chain  loosened,  and 
the  trap  pushed  upward.  Hurry  now  thrust  his  head  in  at 
the  opening ;  the  arms  followed,  and  the  colossal  legs  rose 
without  any  apparent  eiibrt.  At  the  next  instant,  his  heavy 
fix>t  was  heard  stamping  in  the  passage  above;  that  which 
separated  the  chambers  of  the  father  and  daughters,  and  into 
which  the  trap  opened.    He  then  gave  a  shout  of  triumph. 

*^  Come  on,  old  Tom,"  the  reckless  woodsman  called  out 
from  within  the  building — ^^  here 's  your  tenement,  safe  and 
sound ;  ay,  and  as  empty  as  a  nut  that  has  passed  half  an 
hour  in  the  paws  of  a  squirrel  1  The  Delaware  brags  of 
being  able  to  see  silence ;  let  him  come  here,  and  he  may 
feel  it,  in  the  bargain." 

**  Any  silence  where  you  are.  Hurry  Harry,"  returned 
Hutter,  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  hole,  as  he  uttered  the 
last  word,  which  instantly  caused  his  voice  to  sound  smo- 
thered to  those  without — ^*  any  silence  where  you  are,  ought 
to  be  both  seen  and  felt,  for  it 's  unlike  any  other  silence." 

^^ Come,  come-*old  fellow ;  hoist  yourself  up,  and  we'll 
open  doors  and  windows  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  to  brighten 
up  matters.  Few  words  in  troublesome  times,  make  men 
the  best  fri'nds.  Your  darter  Judith,  is  what  I  call  a  mis- 
behaving young  woman,  and  the  hold  of  the  whole  family 
on  me  is  so  much  weakened  by  her  late  conduct,  that  it 
wouldn't  take  a  speech  as  long  as  the  ten  commandments 
to  send  me  (^  to  the  river,  leaving  you  and  your  traps,  your 
ark  and  your  children,  your  man*servants  and  your  maid- 
servants, your  oxen  and  your  asses,  to  fight  this  battle  with 
the  Iroquois,  by  yourselves.  Open  that  window.  Floating 
Tom,  and  I  '11  blunder  through  and  do  the  same  job  to  the 
front  door." 

A  moment  of  silence  succeeded,  and  a  noise  like  that  pro- 
ittced  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  followed.  A  deep  exe- 
cration from  Hurry  succeeded,  and  then  the  whole  interi<w 
of  the  building  seemed  alive.    The  noises  that  now  so  sud^ 


imdjt  and  we  nay  add  id  unexpeeledly  erao  to  tbe  DcU 
ware,  broke  the  stillness  within,  could  not  be  miiifiikCTL 
They  resembled  those  that  would  be  produoed  by  •  straggle 
between  tigers  in  a  cage.  Once  or  twice  the  IndiaB  yell 
was  ^ven,  but  it  seemed  smothered,  and  as  if  it  fHrooeeded 
from  exhausted  or  compressed  throats;  and,  in  a  ain^le  ii^ 
stance,  a  deep  and  another  shockingly  revolting  execration 
came  from  the  throat  of  Hurry.  It  appeared  as  if  bodies 
were  constantly  thrown  upon  the  floor  with  violeiiee,  as 
oflen  rising  to  renew  the  struggle.  Chingachgook  felt  greatly 
at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  had  all  the  arms  in  the  ark.  Hut* 
ter  and  Hurry  having  proceeded  without  their  rifles;  but 
there  was  no  means  of  using  them,  or  of  passing  them  to  tbs 
hands  of  their  owners.  The  combatants  were  li^atty  caged, 
rendering  it  almost  as  impossible,  under  the  drcumstanoea, 
to  get  out,  as  to  get  into  the  buildii^.  Then  there  was  Hist 
to  embarrass  h^  movements,  and  to  cr^iple  his  cflMwta. 
With  a  view  to  relieve  himself  from. this  disadvaatege,  he 
told  the  girl  to  take  the  remaining  canoe,  and  to  join  Hat> 
ter's  daughters,  who  were  incautiously  but  deliberately  ap- 
proaching, in  order  to  save  herself,  and  to  warn  the  others 
of  their  danger.  But  the  girl  positivdy  and  firmly  refined 
to  comply.  At  that  moment,  no  human  power,  short  of  an 
exercise  of  superior  physical  force,  could  have  induced  her 
to  quit  the  ark.  The  exigency  of  the  moment  did  not  ad- 
mit of  delay,  and  the  Delaware  senng  no  possthiiity  of 
serving  his  friends,  cut  the  line  and  by  a  strong  shove  ioroed 
the  scow  some  twenty  feet  clear  of  the  piles.  Here  he  took 
the  sweeps  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  short  dialaaee  to 
windward,  if  any  direction  could  be  Uius  termed  in  so  lig^ 
an  air,  but  neither  the  time,  nor  his  skill  at  the  cans,  allowBd 
this  distance  to  be  great.  When  he  ceased  rowing,  the  ark 
might  have  been  a  hundred  yards  from  the  platform,  and 
half  that  distance  to  the  southward  of  it,  the  sail  being  low- 
ered. Judith  and  Hetty  had  now  discovered  that  sooaethiiqf 
was  wrong,  and  were  stationary  a  thousand  feet  ferther 
north. 

All  this  while  the  furious  struggle  continued  within  the 
bouse.  In  scenes  like  these,  events  thicken  in  less  tiaa 
than  they  can  be  related.  From  the  moment  when  the  first 
filU  was  heard  within  the  building,  to  that  when  the  Deli^ 
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irave  ceased  his  awkward  attempts  to  rbw,  it  might  ha;ni 
heen  three  or  feur  minutes,  but  it  had  evidently  served  tc 
weaken  the  combatants.  The  oaths  and  execrations  of  Hurry 
were  no  longer  heard,  and  even  the  struggles  had  lost  some 
of  their  force  and  fury ;  nevertheless,  they  still  continued 
with  unabated  perseverance.  At  this  instant  the  door  flew 
open,  and  the  fight  was  transferred  to  the  platform,  the  light, 
and  the  open  air. 

A  Huron  had  undone  the  festenings  of  the  door,  and 
three  or  four  of  his  tribe  rushed  after  him  upon  the  narrow 
space,  as  if  glad  to  escape  from  some  terrible  scene  within. 
The  body  of  another  followed,  pitched  headlong  through  the 
door,  with  terrific  violence.  Then  March  appeared,  raging 
like  a  lion  at  bay,  and  for  an  instant  freed  firom  his  nume- 
rous enemies.  Hutter  was  already  a  captive  and  bound. 
There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  struggle,  which  resembled  a 
lull  in  a  tempest.  The  necessity  of  breathing  was  common 
to  all,  and  the  combatants  stood  watching  each  other,  like 
mast^s  that  have  been  driven  fix>m  their  holds,  and  are 
waiting  for  a  iavourable  opportunity  of  renewing  them.  We 
shall  profit  by  this  pause,  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle ;  and  this  the 
more  willingly,  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to 
the  reader  why  a  conflict  which  had  been  so  close  and  fierce, 
should  have  also  been  so  comparatively  bloodless. 

Rivenoak  and  his  companion,  particularly  the  latter,  who 
had  appeared  to  be  a  subordinate  and  occupied  solely  with 
his  rail,  had  made  the  closest  observations  in  their  visits  te 
the  castle ;  even  the  boy  had  brought  away  minute  and  valu- 
able information.  By  these  means  the  Hurons  had  obtained  a 
general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  place  was  con- 
structed and  secured,  as  well  as  details  that  enabled  them 
to  act  intelligently  in  the  dark.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
that  Hutter  had  taken  to  drop  thb  ark  on  the  east  side  of  the 
huikling,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  transferring  the  fumi^ 
ture  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  he  had  been  watched  in  a 
way  to  render  the  precaution  useless.  Scouts  were  on  the 
look-out  on  the  eastern,  as  well  as  on  the  western,  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  noted.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  rafts  like  that  already  described,  approached 
ftom  both  shores  to  reconnoitre ;  and  the  ark  had  passed 
within  fifty  feet  of  one  of  them,  without  its  being  diwovefsdi 
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Hie  men  it  held,  lying  at  their  length  on  the  logs,  so  as  to 
Uend  themselves  and  their  slow-moving  machine  with  the 
water.  When  these  two  sets  of  adventuren  drew  near  the 
castle,  they  encountered  each  other,  and  after  conununi* 
eating  their  respective  observations,  they  unhesitatingly  ap- 
proached the  building.  As  had  been  expected,  it  was  ^Mind 
empty.  The  rafts  were  immediately  sent  for  a  reinibioemeiit 
to  the  shore,  and  two  of  the  savages  remained  to  profit  by 
their  situation.  These  men  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
roof,  and,  by  removing  some  of  the  bark,  in  entering  what 
might  be  termed  the  garret.  Here  they  were  found  by  their 
companions.  Hatchets  now  opened  a  hole  through  the 
square  logs  of  the  upper  floor,  through  which  no  less  than 
eight  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Indians  dropped  into  the 
room  beneath.  Here  they  were  left,  well  supplied  with 
arms  and  provisions,  either  to  stand  a  siege,  or  to  make  a 
sortie,  as  the  case  might  require.  The  night  was  passed  in 
sleep,  as  is  usual  with  Indians  in  a  state  of  activity.  The 
returning  day  brought  them  a  view  of  the  approach  oi  the 
ark,  through  the  loops,  the  only  manner  in  which  light  and 
air  were  now  admitted,  the  windows  being  closed  roost  e£hf> 
tually  with  plank,  rudely  fashioned  to  fit.  As  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  two  white  men  were  about  to  enter  by 
the  trap,  the  chief  who  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  Hu- 
rons  took  his  measures  accordingly.  He  removed  ail  the 
arms  from  his  own  people,  even  to  the  knives,  in  distrust  of 
savage  ferocity,  when  awakened  by  personal  injuries,  and 
he  hid  them  where  they  could  not  be  found  without  a  search. 
Ropes  of  bark  were  then  prepared,  and  taking  their  stations 
in  the  three  different  rooms,  they  all  waited  for  the  signal  to 
fall  upon  their  intended  captives.  As  soon  as  the  party  had 
entered  the  building,  men  without  replaced  the  bark  of  the 
roof,  removed  every  sign  of  their  visit,  with  care,  and  then 
departed  for  the  shore.  It  -was  one  of  these  who  had  drop- 
ped his  moccasin,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  again, 
m  the  dark.    Had  the  death  of  the  girl  been  known,  it  is 

{>robable  nothing  could  have  saved  the  lives  of  Hurry  and 
lutter ;  but  that  event  occurred  after  the  ambush  was  laid, 
and  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  encampment 
near  the  castle.  Such  were  the  means  that  had  been  em» 
pk^^dto  produce  the  state  of  things  we  shall  oontiaue  to 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"*  Now  all  ia  done  tiaat  man  can  do^ 
And  all  ia  done  in  vain  8 
Mj  love  1  my  native  land,  adiea, 
For  I  muat  croaa  the  main ; 

My  dear. 
For  I  moit  crosi  the  main.** 

SeoiHak  BMUmd. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  combatants  breathing  in 
their  narrow  lists.  Accustomed  to  the  rude  sports  of  wrest* 
Ung  and  jumping,  then  so  common  in  America,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  frontiers.  Hurry  possessed  an  advantage,  in 
addition  to  his  prodigious  strength,  that  had  rendered  the 
struggle  less  unequal  than  it  might  otherwise  appear  to  be. 
This  alone  had  enabled  him  to  hold  out  so  long,  against  so 
many  enemies ;  for  the  Indian  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  his  skill  or  force  in  athletic  exercises.  As  yet,  no  one 
had  been  seriously  hurt,  though  several  of  the  savages  had 
leceived  severe  falb ;  and  he,  in  particular,  who  had  been 
thrown  bodily  upon  the  platform,  might  be  said  to  be  tempo- 
rarily hars  de  eamhat.  Some  of  the  rest  were  limping;  and 
Bfarch  himself  had  not  entirely  escaped  firom  bruises, 
though  want  of  breath  was  the  principal  loss  that  both  sides 
wished  to  repair. 

Under  circumstances  like  those  in  which  the  parties  were 
placed,  a  truce,  let  it  come  from  what  cause  it  might,  could 
not  well  be  of  long  continuance.  The  arena  was  too  con- 
fined, and  the  distrust  of  treachery  too  great,  to  admit 
of  this.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expect^  in  his  situa- 
tion. Hurry  was  the  first  to  recommence  hostilities.  Whether 
this  proceeded  from  policy,  or  an  idea  that  he  might  gain 
some  advantage  by  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected  as- 
sault, or  was  &  finiit  of  irritation  and  his  undying  hatred 
of  an  Indian,  it  b  impossible  to  say.  His  onset  was  fiirious, 
however,  and  at  first  it  carried  all  before  it.  He  seized  the 
Maiest  Huron  by  the  waist,  raised  him  entuely  from  the 
pbtUfarm,  and  hurled  him  into  the  water,  at  if  he  had  ~ 


m  child*  In  half  a  minute,  two  more  weie  at  his  side,  one 
of  whom  received  a  grave  injury  by  falling  on  the  friend 
who  had  just  preceded  him.  But  four  enemies  remained, 
and,  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  no  arms  were  used 
but  those  which  nature  had  furnished,  Hurry  believed  himself 
fully  able  to  cope  with  that  number  of  red-skins. 

«« Hurrah!  Old  Tom,"  he  shouted;  ^the  rascals  are 
Caking  to  the  lake^  and  I'll  soon  have  'em  all  swimming!" 
As  these  words  were  uttered,  a  violent  kick  in  the  fiice  sent 
back  the  injured  Indian,  who  had  caught  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  to  its  level, 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  into  the  water.  When  the  affiray 
was  over,  his  dark  body  was  seen,  through  the  limpid  ele> 
nenl  of  the  Glimmerglass,  lying,  with  outstreCched  arms, 
extended  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoal  on  which  the  caatle 
stood,  clingiDg  to  the  sands  and  weeds  as  if  life  were  to  be 
retained  by  this  frenzied  grasp  of  death.  A  blow,  sent  into 
the  pit  of  another's  stomach,  doubled  him  up  like  a  worn 
that  had  been  trodden  on;  and  but  two  id>le-bodied  foes  re- 
mained to  be  dealt  with.  One  of  these,  however,  was  not 
only  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  Hurons,  but  he  was 
also  the  most  experienced  of  the  warriors  present,  and  that 
one  whose  sinews  were  the  best  strung  in  fights,  and  by 
marehes  on  the  war-path.  This  man  had  fully  appreciated 
the  gigantic  strength  of  his  opponent,  and  had  carefully  fais- 
banded  his  own.  He  was  also  equipped  in  the  best  manner 
fi>r  such  a  conflict,  standing  in  n<^ing  but  his  breech-cloth, 
the  model  of  a  naked  and  beautiful  statue  of  ag^ty  and 
strength.  To  grasp  him  required  additional  dexterity  and 
unusual  strength.  Still  Hurry  did  not  hesitate^;  but  the 
kiek,  that  had  actoally  destroyed  one  fellow-creature,  was 
no  sooner  given  Chan  he  dosed  in  with  this  formidable  an* 
tagonist,  endeavouring  to  force  him  into  the  water  alsa 
The  struggle  that  succeeded  was  truly  frightfuL  So  fierce 
did  it  imn»diately  beoome,  and  so  qtnck  and  changefiil  were 
the  evolutions  of  the  athlet»,  that  the  remainmg  savage  had 
no  chance  for  interfering,  had  he  possessed  the  desire;  but 
wonder  and  apprehension  held  him  spdl-bound*  He  was 
an  insxoerieno^  yoath,  and  his  litoxl  eoidied  as  he  wit 

issd  the  fell  strife  of  hwnan  pasirions,  eihihited,  too»  ia  mi 
'^iMdfonn. 
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Hurry  first  attempted  to  throw  his  antagonist.  With  thif 
view  he  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  an  arm,  and  tripped 
with  the  quickness  and  force  of  an  American  borderer.  Tha 
efiect  was  frustrated  by  the  agile  movements  of  the  Huron» 
who  had  clothes  to  grasp  by,  and  whose  feet  avoided  the 
attempt  with'  a  nimbleness  equal  to  that  with  which  it  was 
made.  Then  followed  a  sort  of  mHeCy  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  a  struggle  between  two,  in  which  no  efforts 
were  distinctly  visible,  the  hmbs  and  bodies  of  the  combat- 
ants assuming  so  many  attitudes  and  contortions,  as  to  d&> 
feat  observation.  This  confused  but  fierce  rally  lasted  less 
than  a  minute,  however,  when  Hurry,  furious  at  having  his 
strength  baffled  by  the  agility  and  nakedness  of  his  foe, 
made  a  desperate  efibrt,  which  sent  the  Huron  from  him, 
hurling  his  body  violently  against  the  logs  of  the  hut.  The 
concussion  was  so  great  as  momentarily  to  confuse  the  lat- 
ter's  faculties.  The  pain,  too,  extorted  a  deep  groan ;  an 
unusual  concession  to  agony,  to  escape  a  red  man  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  Still  he  rushed  forward  again,  to  meet  his 
enemy,  conscious  that  his  safety  rested  on  his  resolu- 
tion. Hurry  now  seized  the  other  by  the  waist,  raised  him 
bodily  from  the  platform,  and  fell  with  his  own  great  weight 
on  the  body  beneath.  This  additional  shock  so  far  stunned 
the  suflferer,  that  his  gigantic  white  opponent  now  had  him 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Passing  his  bands  round  the 
throat  of  his  victim,  he  compressed  them  with  the  strength 
of  a  vice,  fairly  doubling  the  head  of  the  Huron  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  until  the  chin  was  uppermost,  with  the 
infernal  strength  he  expended.  An  instant  sufficed  to  show 
the  consequences.  The  eyes  of  the  sufferer  seemed  to  start 
forward,  his  tongue  protruded,  and  his  nostrils  dilated  nearly 
to  splitting.  At  this  instant  a  rope  of  bark,  having  an  eye, 
was  passed  dexterously  within  the  two  arms  of  Hurry ;  the 
end  threaded  the  eye,  forming  a  noose,  and  his  elbows  were 
drawn  together  behind  his  back,  with  a  power  that  all  his 
gigantic  strength  could  not  resist.  Reluctantly,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  did  the  exasperated  borderer  see  his 
lumds  drawn  from  their  deadly  grasp,  for  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions were  then  in  the  ascendant.  Almost  at  the  same  in^ 
stant,  a  similar  &stenbig  secured  his  ancles,  and  his  body 
WIS  rdled  to  the  centre  of  the  platform  as  helplesslyi  Wflii 
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M  caTalierly,  as  if  it  were  a  log  of  wood.  His  lescaed  an- 
tagonist, however,  did  not  rise,  for  while  he  b^an  again  to 
breathe,  his  head  still  hung  helplessly  over  the  edge  of  the 
logs,  and  it  was  thought  at  first  that  his  neck  was  dislocated. 
He  recovered  gradually  only,  and  it  was  hours  before  he 
could  walk.  Some  fancied  that  neither  his  body,  nor  his 
mind,  ever  totally  recovered  from  this  near  approach  to 
death. 

Hurry  owed  his  defeat  and  capture  to  the  intensity  with 
which  he  had  ccmoentrated  all  his  powers,  on  his  fallea  fae. 
While  thus  occupied,  the  two  Indians  he  had  hurled  info  the 
water  mounted  to  the  heads  of  the  piles,  along  which  they 
passed,  and  joined  their  companion  on  the  platform.  The 
latter  had  so  far  rallied  his  faculties  as  to  have  gotten  the 
ropes,  which  were  in  readiness  for  use  as  the  others  ap- 

Esared,  and  they  were  applied  in  the  manner  related,  as 
urry  lay  pressing  his  enemy  down  with  his  whole  weight, 
intent  only  on  the  horrible  office  of  strangling  him.  Thus 
^re  the  tables  turned,  in  a  single  moment ;  he  who  had 
been  so  near  achieving  a  victory  that  would  have  been  r^ 
nowned  for  ages,  by  means  of  tradition,  throughout  aU  that 
region,  lying  helpless,  bound,  and  a  captive.  So  fearful  bad 
been  the  eflbrts  of  the  pale-face,  and  so  prodigious  the 
strength  he  exhibited,  that  even  as  he  lay,  tethered  like  a 
•heep  before  them,  they  regarded  him  with  respect,  and  not 
without  dread.  The  helpless  body  of  their  stoutest  warrior 
was  still  stretched  on  the  platform ;  and,  as  they  cast  their 
eyes  towards  the  lake,  in  quest  of  the  comrade  that  had  been 
hurled  into  it  so  unceremoniously,  and  of  whom  they  had 
lost  sight  in  the  confusion  of  the  fray,  they  percdved  lus 
lifeless  form  clinging  to  the  grass  on  the  bottom,  as  already 
described.  These  several  circumstances  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  victory  of  the  Hurons  almost  as  astounding  to  them> 
selves,  as  a  defeat. 

Chingachgook  and  his  betrothed,  had  witnessed  the  whole 
of  this  struggle  from  the  ark.  When  the  three  Hurons  were 
about  to  pass  the  cords  around  the  arms  of  the  prostrate 
Hurry,  the  Delaware  sought  his  rifle ;  but,  before  he  could 
use  it,  the  white  man  was  bound,  and  the  mischief  waa 
d<»ie.  He  might  still  bring  down  an  enemy,  but  to  ofatam 
the  s(»Ip  was  impossible ;  and  the  young  chiefi  who  would 
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80  freely  risk  his  own  life  to  obtain  such  a  trophy,  hesitated 
about  taking  that  of  a  foe,  without  such  an  object  in  view. 
A  glance  at  Hist,  and  the  recollection  of  what  might  folio w, 
checked  any  transient  wish  for  revenge.  The  reader  has 
been  told  that  Chingachgook  could  scarcely  be  said  to  know 
how  to  manage  the  oars  of  the  ark  at  all,  however  expert 
he  might  be  in  the  use  of  the  paddle.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
manual  labour,  at  which  men  are  so  bungling  and  awkward, 
as  in  their  first  attempts  to  pull  an  oar,  even  the  experienced 
mariner,  or  boatman,  breaking  down  in  his  efforts  to  figure 
with  the  celebrated  rullock  of  the  gondolier.  In  short,  it  is 
temporarily  an  impracticable  thing  for  a  new  beginner  to 
succeed  with  a  single  oar ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  was  necessary 
to  handle  two  at  the  same  time,  and  those  of  great  size. 
Sweeps,  or  large  oars,  however,  are  sooner  rendered  of  use 
by  the  raw  hand,  than  lighter  implements,  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  the  Delaware  had  succeeded  in  moving  the  ark 
as  well  as  he  did,  in  a  first  trial.  That  trial,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  sufficed  to  produce  distrust,  and  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  critical  situation  in  which  Hist  and  himself  were  now 
placed,  should  the  Hurons  take  to  the  canoe  that  was  still 
lying  beneath  the  trap,  and  come  against  them.  At  one 
moment  he  thought  of  putting  Hist  into  the  canoe  in  his  own 
possession,  and  of  taking  to  the  eastern  mountain,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  Delaware  villages  by  direct  flight.  But 
many  considerations  suggested  themselves  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  indiscreet  step.  It  was  almost  certain  that  scouts 
watched  the  lake  on  both  sides,  and  no  canoe  could  possibly 
approach  the  shore  without  being  seen  from  the  hills.  Then 
a-  trail  could  not  be  concealed  from  Indian  eyes,  and  the 
strength  of  Hist  was  unequal  to  a  flight  sufHciently  sustained, 
to  outstrip  the  pursuit  of  trained  warriors.  This  was  a  part 
of  America  in  which  the  Indians  did  not  know  the  use  of 
horses,  and  every  thing  would  depend  on  the  physical  ener- 
gies  of^  the  fugitives.  Last^  but  far  from  being  least,  were 
the  thoughts  connected  with  the  situation  of  Deerslayer,  a 
friend  who  was  not  to  be  deserted  in  his  extremity. 

Hist,  in  some  particulars,  reasoned,  and  even  felt,  difier« 
ently,  though  she  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  Her 
own  danger  disturbed  her  less  than  her  concern  for  the  two 
titters,  in  whose  behalf  her  womanly  sympathies  were  now 
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ttroogly  enliflled.  The  canoe  of  the  girls,  by  the  time  the 
gtruggle  on  the  platform  had  ceased,  was  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  castle,  and  here  Judith  ceased  paddling,  the  eTfr 
dences  of  strife  first  becoming  apparent  to  the  eyes.  She 
and  Hetty  were  standing  erect,  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  what  had  occurred,  but  unable  to  satisfy  Steis 
doubts,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  building,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed  the  scene  of  action. 

The  parties  in  the  ark,  and  in  the  canoe,  were  indebted  to 
the  ferocity  of  Hurry's  attack,  for  their  momentary  security. 
In  any  ordinary  case,  the  girls  would  have  been  immediately 
captured ;  a  measure  easy  of  execution,  now  the  savages  had 
a  canoe,  were  it  not  for  the  rude  check  the  audacity  of  the 
Hurons  had  received,  in  the  recent  struggle.  It  required 
some  little  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  violent 
scene ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  because  the  principal  man 
of  the  party,  in  the  way  of  personal  prowess  at  l^uit,  had 
been  so  great  a  sufferer.  Still  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  Judith  and  her  sister  should  seek  immediate  refiige  in 
the  ark,  where  the  defences  offered  a  temporary  shelter  at 
least ;  and  the  first  step  was  to  devise  the  means  of  inducing 
them  to  do  so.  Hist  showed  herself  in  the  stem  of  the  scow, 
and  made  many  gestures  and  signs,  in  vain,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  girls  to  make  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  castle,  and  to 
approach  the  ark  from  the  eastward.  But  these  signs  were 
distrusted  or  misunderstood.  It  is  probable  Judith  was  not 
yet  sufRciently  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  to  put  full 
confidence  in  either  party.  Instead  of  doing  as  desired)  ahe 
rather  kept  more  aloof;  paddling  slowly  back  to  the  north,  or 
into  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake,  where  she  could  command 
the  widest  view,  and  had  the  fairest  field  for  flight  before  her. 
It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  sun  appeared  above  the  pines 
of  the  eastern  range  of  mountain,  and  a  light  southerly 
breeze  arose,  as  was  usual  enough,  at  that  season  and 
hour. 

Chingachgook  lost  no  time  in  hoisting  the  sail.  What* 
ever  might  be  in  reserve  for  him,  there  could  be  no  question 
that  it  was  every  way  desirable  to  get  the  ark  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  castle,  as  to  reduce  his  enemies  to  the  neces- 
sity of  approaching  the  former  in  the  canoe,  which  the 
•bances  of  war  bad  so  inopportunely  tar  his  wishes  and  s^ 
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Gurityy  thrown  into  their  hands.  The  appearance  of  the 
opening  duck  seemed  first  to  arouse  the  Hurons  from  tfaeif 
apathy ;  and  by  the  time  the  head  of  the  scow  had  fallen  off 
before  the  wind,  which  it  did  unfortunately  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, bringing  it  within  a  few  yards  of  the  platform.  Hist 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  her  lover  of  the  importance  of 
covering  his  person  against  the  rifles  of  his  foes.  This  was 
a  danger  to  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances,  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  the  Delaware  found  that  Hist  would  not 
take  to  the  cover  herself,  so  long  as  he  r^nained  exposed. 
A^ccordingly,  Chingachgook  abandoned  the  scow  to  its  own 
movements,  forced  EList  into  the  cabin,  the  doors  of  which  he 
inomediately  secured,  and  then  he  looked  about  him  for  the 
rifles. 

The  situation  of  the  parties  was  now  so  singular  as  to 
merit  a  particular  description.  The  ark  was  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  castle,  a  little  to  the  southward,  or  to  wind- 
ward of  it,  with  its  sail  full,  and  the  steering-oar  abandon- 
ed. The  latter,  fortunately,  was  loose,  so  tlwt  it  produced 
no  great  influence  on  the  crab-like  movement  of  the  un- 
wieldy crafl.  The  sail  being  set,  as  sailors  term  it,  flying, 
or  having  no  braces,  the  air  forced  the  yard  forward,  though 
both  sheets  were  fast.  The  e^ct  was  threefold  on  a  boat 
with  a  bottom  that  was  perfectly  flat,  and  which  drew  mere- 
]y  some  three  or  four  inches  of  water.  It  pressed  the  head 
slowly  round  to  leeward,  it  forced  the  whole  &bric  bodily  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  time,  and  the  water  that  un- 
avoidably gathered  under  the  lee  gave  the  scow  also  a  for- 
ward movement.  All  these  changes  were  exceedingly  slow, 
however,  for  the  wmd  was  not  only  Ught,  but  it  was  baf- 
fling  as  usual,  and  twice  or  thrice  the  sail  shook.  Once  it 
was  absolutely  taken  aback. 

Had  there  been  any  keel  to  the  ark,  it  would  inevitably 
have  run  foul  of  the  platform,  bows  on,  when  it  is  probable 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Hurons  from  carrying  it ; 
more  particularly  as  the  sail  would  have  enabled  them  to 
approach  under  cover.  As  it  was,  the  scow  wore  slowly 
round,  barely  clearing  that  part  of  the  buildingi  The  piles 
projecting  several  feet,  they  were  not  cleared,  but  the  head 
of  the  slow-moving  crafl  caught  between  two  of  them  by 
one  of  its  square  comers,  and  hung.  At  this  moment  tbs 
29* 


Odawaie  was  vii^laDtly  watching  through  a  loop  ibr  an 
opportunity  to  fire,  while  the  Hurons  kept  within  the  build- 
ing, similarly  occupied.  The  exhausted  warrior  reclined 
against  the  hut,  there  having  been  no  time  to  remove  him, 
and  Hurry  lay,  almost  as  helpless  as  a  log,  tethered  like  a 
sheep  on  its  way  to  the  slaughter,  near  £be  middle  of  the 
platform.  Chingachgook  could  have  slain  the  first  at  any 
moment,  but  still  his  scalp  would  have  been  safe,  and  tb^ 
young  chief  disdained  to  strike  a  blow  that  could  lead  to 
neither  honour  nor  advantage. 

**  Run  out  one  of  the  poles,  Sarpent,  if  Sarpent  you  be," 
said  Hurry,  amid  the  groans  that  the  tightness  of  the  liga- 
tures were  beginning  to  extort  from  him — ^*  run  out  one  of 
the  poles,  and  shove  the  head  of  the  scow  off,  and  you  '11 
drift  clear  of  us — and,  when  you  've  done  that  good  turn 
for  yourself^  just  finish  this  gagging  blackguard  for  me^ 

The  app^  of  Hurry,  however,  had  no  other  efiect  than 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Hist  to  his  situation.  This  quick- 
witted creature  comprehended  it  at  a  glance.  fiOs  ancles 
were  bound  with  several  turns  of  stout  bark  rope,  and  his 
arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  similarly  secured  behind  his 
back,  barely  leaving  him  a  little  play  of  the  hands  and 
wrists.  Putting  her  mouth  near  a  loop,  she  said  in  a  tow 
but  distinct  voice-*- 

**  Why  you  don't  roll  here,  and  fall  in  scow?  Chingach- 
gook shoot  Huron  if  he  chase !" 

**  By  the  Lord,  gal,  that 's  a  judgmatical  thought,  and  it 
shall  be  tried,  if  the  stam  of  your  scow  will  come  a  litde 
nearer.    Put  a  bed  at  the  bottom  (or  me  to  fall  on.** 

This  was  said  at  a  happy  moment,  for,  tired  of  waildng, 
all  the  Indians  made  a  rapid  discharge  of  their  rifles,  almost 
simultaneously,  injuring  no  one,  though  several  bullets  pass- 
ed through  the  loops.  Hist  had  heard  part  of  Hurry's 
words,  but  most  of  what  he  said  was  lost  in  the  sharp  re- 
ports of  the  fire-arms.  She  undid  the  bar  of  the  door  that 
led  to  the  stern  of  the  scow,  but  did  not  dare  to  expose  her 
person.  All  this  time  the  head  of  the  ark  hung,  but  by  a 
gradually  decreasing  hold,  as  the  other  end  swung  slowly 
round,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  platform.  Hurry,  who  now 
lay  with  his  face  towards  the  ark,  occasionally  writhmg  and 
turning  over  like  one  in  pain  evolutions  he  had  performed 
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ever  since  he  was  secured,  watched  every  change,  and,  at 
last,  he  saw  that  the  whole  vessel  w^  free,  and  was  hegin* 
ning  to  grate  slowly  along  the  sides  of  the  piles.  The  at- 
tempt was  desperate,  but  it  seemed  the  only  chance  for 
escaping  torture  and  death,  and  it  suited  the  reckless  daring 
of  the  man's  character.  Waiting  to  the  last  moment,  in 
order  that  the  stern  of  the  scow  might  fairly  rub  against  the 
platform,  he  began  to  writhe  again,  as  if  in  intolerable  suf- 
fering, execrating  all  Indians  in  general,  and  the  Hurons  in 
particular,  and  then  he  suddenly  and  rapidly  rolled  over  and 
over,  taking  the  direction  of  the  stern  of  the  scow.  Unfor- 
tunately, Hurry's  shoulders  required  more  space  to  revolve 
in  than  his  feet,  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  his  direction  had  so  far  changed  as  to  carry  him 
clear  of  the  ark  altogether ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  revolu- 
tions, and  the  emergency,  admitting  of  no  delay,  he  fell  into 
the  water.  At  this  instant,  Chingachgook,  by  an  under- 
standing with  his  betrothed,  drew  the  fire  of  the  Hurons 
again,  not  a  man  of  whom  saw  the  manner  in  which  one, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  effectually  tethered,  had  disappear- 
ed. But  Hist's  feelings  were  strongly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  so  bold  a  scheme,  and  she  watched  the  movements 
of  Hurry  as  the  cat  watches  the  mouse.  The  moment  he 
was  in  motion  she  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  this  the 
more  readily,  as  the  scow  was  now  beginning  to  move  with 
some  steadiness,  and  she  bethought  her  of  the  means  of 
saving  him.  With  a  sort  of  instinctive  readiness,  she  open- 
ed the  door  at  the  very  moment  the  rifles  were  ringing  in 
her  ears,  and,  protected  by  the  intervening  cabin,  she  step- 
ped into  the  stern  of  the  scow  in  time  to  witness  the  fall  of 
Hurry  into  the  lake.  Her  foot  was  unconsciously  placed 
on  the  end  of  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  sail,  which  was  fast- 
ened afl,  and  catching  up  all  the  spare  rope,  with  the  awk- 
wardness, but  also  with  the  generous  resolution,  of  a  wo- 
man, she  threw  it  in  the  direction  of  the  helpless  Hurry. 
The  line  fell  on  the  head  and  body  of  the  sinking  man,  and 
he  not  only  succeeded  in  grasping  separate  par  s  of  it  with 
his  hands,  but  he  actually  got  a  portion  of  it  between  his 
teeth.  Hurry  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and,  teihered  as  he 
was,  he  resorted  to  the  very  expedient  that  philosophy  and 
;:eflection  would  have  suggested.    He  had  fallen  on  hia 
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back,  and  instead  of  floundering  and  drowning  himadf  l>y 
desperate  efibrts  to  walk  on  the  water,  he  permitted  his  body 
to  sink  as  low  as  possible,  and  was  already  submerged,  with 
the  exception  of  his  face,  when  the  line  reached  him.  In 
this  situation  he  might  possibly  have  remained  until  rescued 
by  the  Hurons,  using  his  hands  as  fishes  use  their  fins,  had 
he  received  no  other  succour ;  but  the  movement  of  the  ark 
soon  tightened  the  rope,  and  of  course  he  was  dragged  gen- 
tly ahead,  holding  even  pace  with  the  scow.  The  motion 
aided  in  keeping  his  face  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  it  would  have  been  possible  for  one  accustomed  to  en- 
durance to  have  been  towed  a  mile  in  this  singular  but  sim- 
ple manner. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Hurons  did  not  observe  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  Hurry.  In  his  present  situation,  he 
was  not  only  hid  from  view  by  the  platform,  but,  as  the  ark 
drew  slowly  ahead,  impelled  by  a  sail  that  was  now  filled, 
he  received  the  same  friendly  service  from  the  piles.  The 
Hurons,  indeed,  were  too  intent  on  endeavouring  to  slay 
their  Delaware  foe,  by  sending  a  bullet  through  some  one 
of  the  loops  or  crevices  of  the  cabin,  to  bethink  them  at  all, 
of  one  whom  they  fancied  so  thoroughly  tied.  Their  great 
concern  was,  the  manner  in  which  the  ark  rubbed  past  the 
piles,  although  its  motion  was  lessened  at  least  one-half  by 
the  friction,  and  they  passed  into  the  northern  end  of  the 
castle,  in  order  to  catch  opportuAities  of  firing  through  the 
loops  of  that  part  of  the  building.  Chingachgook  was  sim- 
ilarly occupied,  and  remained  as  ignorant  as  his  enemies, 
of  the  situation  of  Hurry.  As  the  ark  grated  along,  the 
rifles  sent  their  little  clouds  of  smoke  from  one  cover  to  the 
other,  but  the  eyes  and  movements  of  the  opposing  parties 
were  too  quick  to  permit  any  injury  to  be  done.  At  length 
one  side  had  the  mortification,  and  the  other  the  pleasure, 
of  seeing  the  scow  swing  clear  of  the  piles  altogether,  when 
it  immediately  moved  away,  with  a  materially  accelerated 
motion,  towards  the  north. 

Chingachgook  now  first  learned  from  Hist,  the  critical 
condition  of  Hurry.  To  have  exposed  either  of  their  per- 
sons m  the  stern  of  the  scow,  would  have  been  certain 
death ;  but,  fortunatolv,  the  sheet  to  which  the  man  clung, 
led  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  sail.     The  Delaware  found 
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means  to  unloosen  it  from  the  cleet  aft    and  Hist,  who  wafl 
already  forward  for  that  purpose,  immadiately  hegan  to  pull 
upon  the  line.     At  this  moment  Hurry  was  towing  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  astern,  with  nothing  but  his  face  above  water.  As 
he  was  dragged  out  clear  of  the  castle  and  the  piles,  he  was 
first  perceived  by  the  Hurons,  who  raised  a  hideous  yell,  and 
commenced  a  fire  on,  what  may  very  well  be  termed,  the 
floating  mass.     It  was  at  the  same  instant,  that  Hist  began 
to  pull  upon  the  line  forward — a  circumstance  that  probably 
saved  Hurry's  life,  aided  by  his  own  self-possession  and 
border  readiness.     The  first  bullet  struck  the  water  directly 
on  the  spot  where  the  broad  chest  of  the  young  giant  was 
visible  through  the  pure  element,  and  might  have  pierced 
his  heart,  had  the  angle  at  which  it  was  fired  been  less 
acute.     Instead  of  penetrating  the  lake,  however,  it  glanced 
from  its  smooth  surface,  rose,  and  actually  buried  itself  in 
the  logs  of  the  cabin,  near  the  spot  at  which  Chingachgook 
had  shown  himself  the  minute  before,  while  clearing  the 
line  from  the  cleet.     A  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
bullet  followed,  all  meeting  with  the  same  resistance  from 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  though  Hurry  sensibly  felt  the 
violence  of  the  blows  they  struck  upon  the  lake  so  immedi- 
ately above,  and  so  near  his  breast.    Discovering  their  mis- 
take, the  Hurons  now  changed  their  plan,  and  aimed  at  the 
uncovered  face ;  but,  by  this  time.  Hist  was  pulling  on  the 
line,  the  target  advanced,  and  the  deadly' missiles  still  fell 
upon  the  water.    In  another  moment  the  body  was  dragged 
past  the  end  of  the  scow,  and  became  concealed.     As  for 
the  Delaware  and  Hist,  they  worked  perfectly  covered  by 
the  cabin,  and  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  tell  it,  they 
had  hauled  the  huge  frame  of  Hurry  to  the  place  they  oo 
cupied.     Chingachgook  stood  in  readiness  with  his  keen 
knife,  and  bending  over  the  side  of  the  scow,  he  soon  sever- 
ed the  bark  that  bound  the  limbs  of  the  borderer.    To  raise 
him  high  enough  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  to  aid 
him  in  entering,  were  less  easy  tasks,  as  Hurry's  arms  were 
still  nearly  useless ;  but  both  were  done  in  time,  when  the 
liberated  man  staggered  forward,  and  fell,  exhausted  and 
helpless,  into  the  bottom  of  the  scow.     Here  we  shall  leave 
him  to  recover  his  strength  and  the  due  circulation  of  hii 
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bkxxly  while  we  proceed  with  the  narrative  of  eventa  that 
crowd  upon  us  too  fast  to  admit  of  any  postponement. 

The  moment  the  Hurons  lost  sight  of  the  hody  of  Hurry, 
they  gave  a  common  yell  of  disappointment,  and  three  of 
the  most  active  of  their  number  ran  to  the  trap  and  entered 
the  canoe.  It  required  some  little  delay,  however,  to  em- 
bark with  their  weapons,  to  find  the  paddles,  and,  if  we  may 
use  a  phrase  so  purely  technical,  **  to  get  out  of  dock."  By 
this  time  Hurry  was  in  the  scow,  and  the  Delaware  had  his 
rifles,  again,  in  readiness.  As  the  ark  necessarily  sailed 
before  the  wind,  it  had  got  by  this  time,  quite  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  castle,  and  was  sliding  away  each  instant, 
(arther  and  farther,  though  with  a  motion  so  easy  as  scarcely 
to  stir  the  water.  The  canoe  of  the  girls  was  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  ark,  obviously  keeping  aloof,  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  occurred,  and  in  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  venturing  too  near.  .  They  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  eastern  shore,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  get  to  windward  of  the  ark,  and  in  a  manner  between  the 
two  parties,  as  if  distrusting  which  was  to  be  considered  a 
friend,  and  which  an  enemy.  The  girls,  from  long  habit, 
used  the  paddles  with  great  dexterity ;  and  Judith,  in  par- 
ticular, had  oflen  sportively  gained  races,  in  trials  of  speed 
with  the  youths  that  occasionally  visited  the  lake. 

When  the  three  Hurons  emerged  from  behind  the  palisades, 
and  they  found  themselves  on  the  open  lake,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  advancing  unprotected  on  the  ark,  if  they  per^ 
severed  in  the  original  design,  their  ardour  sensibly  cooled. 
In  a  bark  canoe,  they  were  totally  without  cover,  and  Indian 
discretion  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  as 
would  most  probably  follow  any  attempt  to  assault  an  enemy, 
entrenched  as  effectually  as  the  Delaware.     Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  ark,  therefore,  these  three  warriors  inclined  to- 
wards the  eastern  shore,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
rifles  of  Chingachgook.     But  this  manoeuvre  rendered  the 
position  of  the  girls  exceedingly  critical.     It  threatened  to 
place  them  if  not  between  two  fires,  at  least  between  two 
dangers,  or  what  they  conceived  to  be  dangers ;  and,  instead 
of  permitting  the  Hurons  to  enclose  her,  in  what  she  fancied 
a  sort  of  net,  Judith  immediately  commenced  her  retreat,  in 
a  southern  direction,  at  no  very  great  distance  firom  th% 
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shore.  She  did  not  dare  to  land ;  if  such  an  expedient  vmn 
to  be  resorted  to  at  all,  she  could  only  venture  on  it,  in  the  last 
exti*emity .  At  first  the  Indians  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
other  canoe ;  for,  fully  apprised  of  its  contents,  they  deemed 
its  capture  of  comparatively  little  moment ;  while  the  ark| 
with  its  imaginary  treasures,  the  persons  of  the  Delaware 
and  of  Hurry,  and  its  means  of  movement  on  a  large  scale, 
was  before  them.  But  this  ark  had  its  dangers  as  well  as 
its  temptations  ,*  and  after  wasting  near  an  hour,  in  vacillating 
evolutions,  always  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  rifle,  the  Hu- 
rons  seemed  suddenly  to  take  their  resolution,  and  began  to 
^splay  it  by  giving  eager  chase  to  the  girls. 

When  this  last  design  was  adopted,  the  circumstances  of 
all  parties,  as  connected  with  their  relative  positions,  were  . 
materially  changed.  The  ark  had  sailed  and  drifted  quite 
half  a  mile,  and  was  nearly  that  distance  due  north  of  the 
castle.  As  soon  as  the  Delaware  perceived  that  the  girls 
avoided  him,  unable  to  manage  his  unwieldy  craft,  and 
knowing  that  flight  from  a  bark  canoe,  in  the  event  of  pur- 
suit, would  be  a  useless  expedient  if  attempted,  he  had  low- 
ered his  sail,  in  the  hope  it  might  induce  the  sisters  to  change 
their  plan,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  scow.  This  demon- 
stration produced  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  the  ark  nearer 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  enable  those  in  her  to  become 
witnesses  of  the  chase.  The  canoe  of  Judith  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  that  of  the  Hurons,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  east  shore,  and  abOut  the  same  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  castle,  as  it  was  from  the  hostile  canoe,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  necessarily  put  the  last  nearly  abreast  of 
Hutter's  fortress.  With  the  several  parties  thus  situated,  the 
chase  commenced. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Hurons  so  suddenly  changed 
their  mode  of  attack,  their  canoe  was  not  in  the  best  possi- 
ble racing  trim.  There  were  but  two  paddles,  and  the  third 
man  was  so  much  extra  and  useless  cargo.  Then  the  dif- 
ference in  weight,  between  the  sisters  and  the  other  two 
men,  more  especially  in  vessels  so  extremely  light,  almost 
neutralized  any  difference  that  might  proceed  from  the 
greater  strength  of  the  Hurons,  and  rendered  the  trial  of 
speed  far  from  being  as  unequal  as  it  might  seem.  Judith 
did  not  commence  her  exertions  until  the  near  approach  of 
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the  other  canoe  rendered  the  object  of  the  moyement  certain, 
and  then  she  excited  Hetty  to  aid  her  with  her  utmost  skill 
and  strength. 

■*  Why  should  we  run,  Judith  f  asked  the  simple-minded 
girl ;  **  the  Hurons  have  never  harmed  me,  nor  .do  I  think 
they  ever  will." 

**  That  may  be  true  as  to  you,  Hetty,  but  it  will  prove 
very  different  with  me.  Kneel  down  and  say  your  prayer, 
and  then  rise,  and  do  your  utmost  to  help  escape. — Think 
of  me,  dear  girl,  too,  as  you  pray." 

Judith  gave  these  directions  from  a  mixed  feeling  ;  iSrst, 
because  she  knew  that  her  sister  ever  sought  the  support  mf 
her  Great  Ally,  in  trouble ;  and  next,  because  a  sensation  of 
feebleness  and  dependence  suddenly  came  over  her  own 

?roud  spirit,  in  that  moment  of  apparent  desertion  and  trial. 
!*he  prayer  was  quickly  said,  however,  and  the  canoe  was 
soon  in  rapid  motion.    Still,  neither  party  resorted  to  their 
greatest  exertions  from  the  outset,  both  knowing  that  the 
chase  was  likely  to  be  arduous  and  long.    Like  two  vesseb 
of  war  that  are  preparing  for  an  encounter,  they  seemed  de^ 
sirous  of  first  ascertaining  their  respective  rates  of  speed,  in 
order  that  they  might  know  how  to  graduate  their  exertions, 
previously  to  the  great  ef!brt.    A  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
show  the  Hurons  that  the  girls  were  expert,  and  that  it 
would  require  all  their  skill  and  energies  to  overtake  them. 
Judith  had  inclined  towards  the  eastern  shore  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chase,  with  a  vague  determination  of 
landing  and  fl3ring  to  the  woods,  as  a  last  resort ;  but  as  she 
approached  the  land,  the  certainty  that  scouts  must  be  watch- 
ing her  movements,  made  her  reluctance  to  adopt  such 
an  expedient  unconquerable.    Then  she  was  still  fresh,  and 
had  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  tire  out  her  pursuers. 
With  such  feelings,  she  gave  a  sweep  with  her  paddle,  and 
sheered  off  from  the  fringe  of  dark  hemlocks,  beneath  the 
shades  of  which  she  was  so  near  entering,  and  held  her  way 
again,  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.    This  seerne^ 
the  instant  favourable  for  the  Hurons  to  make  their  push, 
as  it  gave  them  the  entire  breadth  of  the  sheet  to  do  it  in ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  widest  part,  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
between  the  fugitives  and  the  land.     The  canoes  now  flew ; 
Judith  making  up  for  what  she  wanted  in  stxength,  by  her 
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gre&t  dexterity  and  self-command.  For  half  a  mile  tbe  In- 
dians gained  no  material  advantage,  but  the  oontmnaooe  of 
BO  great  exertions  for  so  many  mmntes  sensibly  aflfected  aD 
concerned.  Here  the  Indians  resorted  to  an  expedient  thai 
enabled  them  to  give  one  of  their  party  time  to  breathe,  by 
shifting  the  paddles  from  hand  to  hand,  and  this,  too,  widi- 
out  sensibly  relaxing  their  efforts.  Judith  occasionally 
looked  behind  her,  and  she  saw  this  expedfent  practised,  ft 
caused  her  immediately  to  distrust  the  result,  sinoe  her 
powers  of  endurance  were  not  likely  to  hold  out  against 
those  of  men  who  had  the  means  of  relieving  each  other ; 
stili  she  persevered,  allowing  no  very  visible  consequencei 
immediately  to  follow  the  change. 

As  yet,  the  Indians  had  not  been  able  to  get  nearer  to  the 
girls  than  two  hundred  yards,  though  they  were  what  sea* 
men  would  term  *^  in  their  wake ;"  or  in  a  direct  line  behind 
them,  passing  over  the  same  track  of  water.    This  made 
the  pursuit  what  is  technically  called  a  "  stem  chase,"  which 
is  proverbially  a  *'  long  chase ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parties, 
no  change  becomes  apparent,  except  that  which  is  a  direct 
gain  in  the  nearest  possible  approach.    ^^Long**  as  this 
species  of  chase  is  admitted  to  be,  however,  Judith  was  en- 
abled to  perceive  that  the  Hurons  were  sensibly  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  before  she  had  gained  the  centre  of  the 
lake.     She  was  not  a  girl  to  despair ;  but  there  was  an  in- 
stant when  she  thought  x>f  yielding,  with  the  wish  of  being 
carried  to  the  camp  where  she  knew  the  Deerslayer  to  be  a 
captive ;  but  the  considerations  connected  with  the  means 
she  hoped  to  be  able  to  employ,  in  order  to  procure  his  re- 
lease, immediately  interposed,  in  order  to  stimulate  her  to 
renewed  exertions.     Had  there  been  any  one  there  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  two  canoes,  he  would  have  seen  that  of 
Judith  flying  swiftly  away  from  its  pursuers,  as  the  girl 
gave  it  freshly-impelled  speed,  while  her  mind  was  thus 
dwelling  on  her  own  ardent  and  generous  schemes.     So 
material,  indeed,  was  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  going 
between  the  two  canoes,  for  the  next  five  minutes,  that  the 
Hurons  began  to  be  convinced  all  their  powers  must  be  ex- 
erted, or  they  would  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  bafHed  by 
^<^nnen.    Making  a  furious  effort,  under  the  mortification 
30 
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of  OTcfi  a  ooDTicCioD,  one  of  the  stronger  of  thei?  paitj 
broke  his  paddle,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  taken  it 
from  the  hand  of  a  comrade,  to  relieve  him.  This  at  onoe 
decided  the  matter ;  a  canoe  containing  three  men,  and  hav- 
ing but  one  paddle,  being  utterly  unable  to  overtake  fugitives 
like  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Hutter. 

**  There,  Judith  1"  exclaimed  Hetty,  who  saw  the  acci- 
dent— ^*  I  hope,  now,  you  will  own,  that  praying  b  useful ! 
The  Hurons  have  broke  a  paddle,  and  they  never  can  over- 
take us." 

*^  I  never  denied  it,  poor  Hetty ;  and  sometimes  wish,  in 
bitterness  of  spirit,  that  I  had  prayed  more  myself  and 
thought  less  of  my  beauty  1  As  you  say,  we  are  now  safe, 
and  need  only  go  a  little  south,  and  take  breath." 

This  was  done ;  the  enemy  giving  up  the  pursuit,  as  sud- 
denly as  a  ship  that  has  lost  an  important  spar,  the  instant 
the  accident  occurred.  Instead  of  following  Judith's  canoe, 
which  was  now  lightly  skimming  the  water  towards  the 
south,  the  Hurons  turned  their  bows  towards  the  castle, 
where  they  soon  arrived  and  landed.  The  girls,  fearfiil 
that  some  spare  paddles  might  be  found  in,  or  about  the 
buildings,  continued  on ;  nor  did  they  stop,  until  so  distant 
from  their  enemies  as  to  give  them  every  chance  of  escape, 
should  the  chase  be  renewed.  It  would  seem  that  the  sa- 
vages meditated  no  such  design,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
their  canoe,  filled  with  men,  was  seen  quittmg  the  castle, 
and  steering  towards  the  shore.  The  girls  were  without 
food,  and  they  now  drew  nearer  to  the  buildings  and  the 
ark,  having  finally  made  up  their  minds,  from  its  manoeu- 
vres, that  the  latter  contained  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  desertion  of  the  castle,  Ju- 
dith approached  it  with  extreme  caution.  The  ark  was  now 
quite  a  mile  to  the  northward,  but  sweeping  up  towards  the 
buildings ;  and  this,  too,  with  a  regularity  of  motion  that 
satisfied  Judith  a  white  man  was  at  the  oars.  When  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  building,  the  girls  b^^n  to  circle  it, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  empty.  No  canoe  was 
nigh,  and  this  emboldened  them  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
Dntil  they  had  gone  entirely  round  the  piles,  and  reached 
the  platform. 

**Do  yoa  go  into  the  house,  Hetty^"  said  JodUb,  <«id 
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see  that  the  savages  are  gone.  They  will  not  hann  you, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  still  here,  you  can  give  me  the 
alarm.  I  do  not  think  they  will  fire  on  a  poor  defenceless 
girl,  and  I  at  least  may  escape,  until  I  shall  be  ready  to  go 
among  them  of  my  own  accord.'' 

Hetty  did  as  desired — ^Judith  retiring  a  few  yards  from 
the  platform,  the  instant  her  sister  landed,  in  readiness  for 
flight.  But  the  last  was  unnecessary,  not  a  minute  elaps- 
ing before  Hetty  returned  to  communicate  that  all  was  safe. 

<<  I  've  been  in  all  the  rooms,  Judith,"  said  the  latter,  earn- 
estly, <<  and  they  are  empty,  except  father's ;  he  is  in  his 
own  chamber,  sleeping,  though  not  as  quietly  as  we  could 
wish." 

*^  Has  any  thing  happened  to  father?"  demanded  Judith, 
as  her  foot  touched  the  platform ;  speaking  quick,  for  her 
nerves  were  in  a  state  to  be  easily  alarmed. 

Hetty  seemed  concerned,  and  she  looked  furtively  about 
her,  as  if  unwilling  any  one  but  a  child  should  hear  what 
she  had  to  communicate,  and  even  that  she  should  learn  it 
abruptly. 

"  You  know  how  it  is  with  father,  sometimes,  Judith," 
she  said.  ^^  When  overtaken  with  liquor  he  doesn't  always 
know  what  he  says,  or  does — and  he  seems  to  be  overtaken 
with  liquor,  now." 

"  This  is  strange ! — ^Would  the  savages  have  drunk  with 
him,  aJid  then  leave  him  behind  ?  But 't  is  a  grievous  sight 
to  a  child,  Hetty,  to  witness  such  a  failing  in  a  parent,  and 
we  will  not  go  near  him  till  he  wakes." 

A  groan  from  the  inner  room,  however,  changed  this 
resolution,  and  the  girls  ventured  near  a  parent,  whom  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  find  in  a  condition  that 
lowers  a  man  to  the  level  of  brutes.  He  was  seated,  re- 
clining in  a  corner  of  the  narrow  room,  with  his  shoulders 
supported  by  the  angle,  and  his  head  fallen  heavily  on  hi^ 
chest.  Judith  mov^  forward,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
removed  a  canvass  cap  that  was  forced  so  low  on  his  head 
as  to  conceal  his  face,  and,  indeed,  all  but  his  shoulders. 
The  instant  this  obstacle  was  taken  away,  the  quivenng  and 
raw  flesh,  the  bared  veins  and  muscles,  and  all  the  other 
disgusting  signs  of  mortality,  as  they  are  revealed  by  tear- 
injg  away  the  skin,  showed  he  had  been  scalpedy  though 
itih  living. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^tighHj  they  11  talk  of  the  tpirit  that*s  gone* 
^m1  o*er  hie  ooM  aahee  vpbnid  him ; 
But  nothing  he  *U  rack,  if  they  'U  fet  him  eleep  on» 
In  the  grave  when  a  Briton  haa  laid  him.** 

DuputetL 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  horror  that  daughters  would 
experience,  at  unexpectedly  beholding  the  shocking  specta« 
cle  that  was  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Judith  and  Esther,  aa 
related  in  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  We  shall  pass  oyer 
the  first  emotions,  the  first  acts  of  filial  piety,  and  proceed 
with  the  narrative,  by  imagining  rather  than  relating  most 
of  the  revolting  features  of  the  scene.  The  mutilated  and 
>  ragged  head  was  bound  up,  the  unseemly  blood  was  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  sufferer,  the  other  appliances  required 
by  appearances  and  care  were  resorted  to,  and  there  was 
time  to  inquire  into  the  more  serious  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  facts  were  never  known  until  years  later,  in  all 
their  details,  simple  as  they  were  ;  but  they  may  as  well  be 
related  here,  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  words.  Iq  the 
struggle  with  the  Hurons,  Hutter  had  been  stabbed  by  the 
knife  of  the  old  warrior,  who  had  used  the  discretion  to  re- 
move the  arms  of  every  one  but  himself.  Being  hard  pushed 
by  his  sturdy  foe,  his  knife  had  settled  the  matter.  This 
occurred  just  as  the  door  was  opened,  and  Hurry  burst  out 
upon  the  platform,  as  has  been  previously  related.  This 
was  the  secret  of  neither  party's  having  appeared  in  the 
subsequent  struggle ;  Hutter  having  been  (iterally  disabled, 
and  his  conqueror  being  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  the  traces 
of  blood  about  him,  afler  having  used  so  many  injunctions  to 
convince  his  young  warriors  of  the  necessity  of  taking  their 
prisoners  alive.  When  the  three  Hurons  returned  from  the 
chase,  and  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  castle,  and  join 
the  party  on  the  land,  Hutter  was  simply  scalped,  to  secure 
the  usual  trophy,  and  was  lefl  to  die  by  inches,  as  has  been 
done  in  a  thousand  similar  instances,  by  the  ruthless  warrioiv 
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of  this  part  of  Uie  American  continent.  Had  the  injury  of 
Hutter  been  confined  to  his  head,  he  might  have  recovered 
however ;  for  it  was  the  blow  of  the  knife  that  proved 
mortal. 

There  are  moments  of  vivid  conscidbsness,  when  the  stem 
justice  of  God  stands  forth  in  colours  so  prominent,  as  to 
defy  any  attempts  to  veil  them  from  the  sight,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  appear,  or  however  anxious  we  may  be 
to  avoid  recognising  it.  Such  was  now  the  ^t  with  Judith 
and  Herty,  who  both  perceived  the  decrees  of  a  retributive 
Providence,  in  the  manner  of  their  father's  suffering,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  own  recent  attempts  on  the  Iroquois. 
This  was  seen  and  felt  by  Judith,  with  the  keenness  of  per- 
cepti<Hi  and  sensibility  that  were  suited  to  her  character ; 
while  the  impression  made  on  the  simpler  mind  of  her  sister 
was  perhaps  less  lively,  though  it  might  well  have  proved 
more  lasting. 

"  Oh  1  Judith,"  exclaimed  the  weak-minded  girl,  as  soon 
as  their  first  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  su&rer.  "  Fa- 
ther went  for  scalps,  himself,  and  now  where  is  his  own  ? 
The  Bible  might  have  foretold  this  dreadful  punishment !" 

"  Hush — ^Hetty — ^hush,  poor  sister — he  opens  his  eyes ;  he 
may  hear  and  understand  you.  'T  is  as  you  say  and  think ; 
but  'tis  too  dreadful  to  speak  of!" 

"Water — ;"  ejaculated  Hutter,  as»it  might  be  by  a  des- 
perate effort,  that  rendered  his  voice  frightfully  deep  and 
strong,  for  one  as  near  death  as  he  evidently  was — *^  water 
—foolish  girls— will  you  let  me  die  of  thirst?" 

Water  was  brought  and  administered  to  the  sufierer ;  the 
first  he  had  tasted  in  hours  of  physical  anguish.  It  had  the 
double  effect  of  clearing  his  throat,  and  of  momentarily  re- 
viving his  sinking  system.  His  eyes  opened  with  that 
anxious,  distended  gaze,  which  is  apt  to  accompany  the  pas- 
sage of  a  soul  surprised  by  death,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to 
speak. 

"  Father — ^  said  Judith,  inexpressibly  pained  by  his  de- 
plorable situation,  and  this  so  much  the  more  from  her  igno- 
rance of  what  remedies  ought  to  be  applied — "  Father,  can 
^e  do  any  thing  for  you  ?  Can  Hetty  and  I  relieve  your 
pain  1" 

"  Father  1"  slowly  repeated  the  old  man.    "  No,  Judith*- 
30* 
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BO,  Hetty— I'm  no  ikther.  She  was  your  mother,  bat  I'm 
BO  father.  Look  in  the  chest — tis  ail  tliere— give  me  mcMe 
water." 

The  girls  complied ;  and  Judith,  whose  early  recollectioDs 
extended  farther  back  than  her  sister's,  and  who,  on  every 
account,  had  more  distinct  impressions  of  the  past,  felt  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  joy,  as  she  heard  these  words. 
There  had  never  been  much  sympathy  between  her  reputed 
fiUher  «ind  herself,  and  suspicions  of  this  very  truth  had 
often  glanced  across  her  mind,  in  consequence  of  dialogues 
she  had  overheard  between  Hutter  and  her  mother.  It 
might  be  going  too  far  to  say  she  had  never  loved  him ;  but 
it  b  not  so  to  add,  that  she  rejoiced  it  was  no  longer  a  duty 
With  Hetty  the  feeling  was  different.  Incapable  of  making 
all  the  distinctions  of  her  sister,  her  very  nature  was  full  of 
afiection,  and  she  had  loved  her  reputed  parent,  though  far 
less  tenderly  than  the  real  parent ;  and  it  grieved  her,  now, 
to  hear  him  declare  he  was  not  naturally  entitled  to  that 
love.  She  felt  a  double  grief,  as  if  his  death  and  his  words 
together,  were  twice  depriving  her  of  parents.  Yielding  to 
her  feelings,  the  poor  girl  went  aside  and  wept. 

The  very  opposite  emotions  of  the  two  girls,  kept  both 
silent  fer  a  long  time.  Judith  gave  water  to  the  sufferer  fre* 
quently,  but  she  forbore  to  urge  him  with  questions,  in  some 
measure  out  of  consideration  for  his  condition ;  but,  if  truth 
must  be  said,  quite  as  much  lest  something  he  should  add, 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  might  disturb  her  pleasing  belief 
that  she  was  not  Thomas  Hutter's  child.  At  length  Hetty 
dried  her  tears,  and  came  and  seated  herself  on  a  stool  by 
the  side  of  the  dying  man,  who  had  been  placed  at  his  lengtli 
on  the  floor,  with  his  head  supported  by  some  worn  vest- 
ments that  had  been  left  in  the  house. 

^'  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  will  let  me  call  you  father, 
though  you  say  you  are  not  one, — ^Father,  shall  I  read  the 
bible  to  you  —  mother  always  said  the  bible  was  good  for 
people  in  trouble.  She  was  oflen  in  trouble  herself,  and 
then  she  made  me  read  the  bible  to  her ;  for  Judith  wasn't 
as  fond  of  the  bible  as  I  am — and  it  always  did  her  good. 
Many  is  the  time  I  Ve  known  mother  begin  to  listen  with 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  end  with  smiles  and 
gladness.     Oh !  father,  you  don't  know  how  much  good  the 
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ftible  can  do,  for  you  Ve  never  tried  it ;»-  now,  1 11  read  a 
chapter,  and  it  will  soften  your  heart,  as  it  softened  the 
hearts  of  the  Hurons." 

While  pool  Hetty  had  so  much  reverence  for,  and  faith 
in,  the  virtue  of  the  bible,  her  intellect  was  too  shallow  to 
enable  her  fully  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  or  to  fathom  its 
profound,  and  sometimes  mysterious  wisdom.  That  in- 
stinctive sense  of  right,  which  appeared  to  shield  her  from 
the  commission  of  wrong,  and  even  cast  a  mantle  of  moral 
loveliness  and  truth  around  her  character,  could  not  pene* 
trate  abstrusities,  or  trace  the  nice  affinities  between  cause 
and  efiect,  beyond  their  more  obvious  and  indisputable  con- 
nection, though  she  seldom  failed  to  see  all  the  latter,  and  to 
defer  to  all  their  just  consequences.  In  a  word,  she  was  one 
of  those  who  feel  and  act  correctly,  without  being  able  to 
give  a  logical  reason  for  it,  even  admitting  revelation  as  her 
authority.  Her  selections  from  the  bible,  therefore,  were 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  her  own  mind, 
and  were  oftener  marked  for  containing  images  of  known 
and  palpable  things,  than  for  any  of  the  higher  cast  of 
moral  truths  with  which  the  pages  of  that  wonderful  book 
abound — wonderful,  and  unequalled,  even  without  referring 
to  its  divine  origin,  as  a  work  replete  with  the  profoundest 
philosophy,  expressed  in  the  noblest  language.  Her  mother, 
with  a  connection  that  will  probably  strike  the  reader,  had 
been  fond  of  the  book  of  Job ;  and  Hetty  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  learned  to  read  by  the  frequent  lessons  she  had 
received  from  the  different  chapters  of  this  venerable  and 
sublime  poem  —  now  believed  to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world.  On  this  occasion,  the  poor  girl  was  submissive  to 
her  training,  and  she  turned  to  that  well-known  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  with  the  readiness  with  which  the  practised 
counsel  would  cite  his  authorities  from  the  stores  of  legal 
wisdom.  In  selecting  the  particular  chapter,  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  caption,  and  she  chose  that  which  stands  in 
bur  English  version  as,  "  Job  excmeth  his  desire  ofdeatkj^ 
This  she  read  steadily,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  sweet, 
low,  and  plaintive  voice ;  hoping  devoutly  that  the  allegori- 
cal and  abstruse  sentences  might  convey  to  the  heart  of  the 
sufierer  the  consolation  he  needed.  It  is  another  peculiarity 
of  the  comprehensive  wisdom  of  the  bible,  that  acarott  • 
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does  not  contain  some  searching  truth  that  is  ap|dicaUe  to 
the  condition  of  every  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  tem- 
poral state  of  its  owner,  either  through  the  workings  of  that 
heart,  or  even  in  a  still  more  direct  form.  In  this  instance, 
the  very  opening  sentence,  — -  ^*  Is  there  noi  an  appoimied 
time  to  man  en  earth  7" — ^was  startling ;  and  as  Hetty  pro- 
ceeded, Hutter  applied,  or  fancied  he  could  vpply  many 
aphorisms  and  figures  to  his  own  worldly  and  mental  con- 
dition. As  life  is  ebbing  fast,  the  mind  clings  eagerly  to 
hope,  when  it  b  not  al»olutely  crushed  by  despair.  The 
solemn  words,—*"  /  have  sinned  ;  what  ehaU  I  do  unto  thee, 
O  thou  preserver  of  men  7  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a 
mark  against  thee^  so  that  lama  burden  to  myself ^^^  struck 
Hutter  more  perceptibly  than  the  others ;  and,  though  too  ob- 
scure for  one  of  his  blunted  feelings  and  obtuse  mind  eitha 
to  feel  or  to  comprehend  in  their  fullest  extent,  they  had  a 
directness  of  application  to  his  own  state  that  caused  him  to 
wince  under  them. 

"  Don't  you  feel  better  now,  father  V^  asked  Hetty,  dosing 
the  volume.  **  Mother  was  always  better  when  she  had 
read  the  bible." 

"  Water,"  returned  Hutter ;  *'  give  me  water,  Judith.  I 
wonder  if  my  tongue  will  always  be  so  hot !  Hetty,  isn't 
there  something  in  the  bible  about  cooling  the  tongue  of  a 
man  who  was  burning  in  hell-fire  1" 

Judith  turned  away,  shocked ;  but  Hetty  eagerly  sought 
the  passage,  which  she  read  aloud  to  the  conscience-strickea 
victim  of  his  own  avaricious  longings. 

^  That's  it ;  poor  Hetty ;  yes,  that's  it.  My  tongue  wants 
cooling,  now  ;  what  will  it  be  hereafter  7" 

This  appeal  silenced  even  the  confiding  Hetty,  for  she 
had  no  answer  ready  for  a  confession  so  firaught  with  des- 
pair. Water,  so  long  as  it  could  relieve  the  sufiferer,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  sisters  to  give ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  ofiered  to  the  lips  of  the  su^rer  as  he  asked 
for  It.  Even  Judith  prayed.  As  for  Hetty,  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  efforts  to  make  her  father  listen  to  her  texts 
were  no  longer  rewarded  with  success,  she  knelt  at  his  side, 
and  devoutly  repeated  the  words  which  the  Saviour  has  left 
behind  him  as  a  model  for  human  petitions.    This  she  con* 
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tinued  to  do,  at  intervals,  as  long  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  tha 
act  could  benefit  the  dying  man.  Hutter,  however,  lingered 
longer  than  the  girls  had  believed  possible,  when  they  first 
found  him.  At  times  he  spoke  intelligibly,  though  hit 
lips  oftener  moved  in  utterance  of  sounds  that  carried  no 
distinct  impressions  to  the  mind.  Judith  listened  intently, 
and  she  heard  the  words  '*  husband,"  ^*  death,"  '^  pirate," 
**  law,"  '*  scalps,"  and  several  others  of  a  similar  import, 
though  there  was  no  sentence  to  tell  the  precise  connection 
in  which  they  were  used.  Still  they  were  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive to  be  understood  by  one  whose  ears  had  not  escaped 
all  the  rumours  that  had  been  circulated  to  her  reputed  fa- 
ther's discredit,  and  whose  comprehension  was  as  quick  as 
her  faculties  were  attentive. 

During  the  whole  of  the  painful  hour  that  succeeded,  nei- 
ther of  the  sisters  bethought  her  sufficiently  of  the  Hurona 
to  dread  their  return.  It  seemed  as  if  their  desolation  and 
grief  placed  them  above  the  danger  of  such  an  interrupticMi ; 
and  when  the  sound  of  oars  was  at  length  heard,  even  Ju- 
dith, who  alone  had  any  leason  to  apprehend  the  enemy, 
did  not  start,  but  at  once  understood  that  the  ark  was  near. 
She  went  upon  the  platform  fearlessly ;  for,  should  it  turn 
out  that  Hurry  was  not  there,  and  that  the  Hurons  were 
masters  of  the  scow  also,  escape  was  impossible.  Then  she 
had  the  sort  of  confidence  that  is  inspired  by  extreme  misery. 
But  there  was  no  cause  for  any  new  alarm,— -Chingachgook, 
Hist,  and  Hurry  all  standing  in  the  open  part  of  the -scow, 
cautiously  examining  the  building,  to  make  certain  of  the 
absence  of  the  enemy.  They,  too,  had  seen  the  departure 
of  the  Hurons,  as  well  as  the  approach  of  the  canoe  of  the 
givls  to  the  castle,  and,  presuming  on  the  latter  fact,  March 
bad  swept  the  scow  up  to  the  platform.  A  word  sufficed  to 
explain  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended,  and  the 
ark  was  soon  moored  in  her  old  berth. 

Judith  said  not  a  word  concerning  the  condition  of  her 
father,  but  Hurry  knew  her  too  well  not  to  understand  that 
BORiething  was  more  than  usually  wrong.  He  led  the  way, 
though  with  less  of  his  confident  bold  manner  than  usuali 
into  the  house,  and,  penetrating  to  the  inner  room,  found 
Hutter  lying  on  his  back,  with  Hetty  sitting  at  his  side,  ftm* 
ping  him  with  pious  f«ie.    The  events  of  the  morning  had 
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libly  changed  the  manner  of  Hurry.  Notwithstanding 
his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
adopted  the  only  expedient  that  could  possibly  save  him,  the 
helplessness  of  being  in  the  water,  bound  hand  and  foot,  had 
produced  some  such  eifect  on  him  as  the  near  approach  of 
punishment  is  known  to  produce  on  most  criminals,  leaving 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  horrors  of  death  upon  his  mindy 
and  this,  too,  in  connection  with  a  picture  of  bodily  help* 
kssness ;  the  daring  of  this  man  being  far  more  the  o&pnng 
of  vast  physical  powers  than  of  the  energy  of  the  will,  or 
even  of  natural  spirit.  Such  heroes  invariably  lose  a  lai^ 
portion  of  their  courage  with  the  failure  of  thdr  strength ; 
and,  though  Hurry  was  now  unfettered,  and  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  events  were  too  recent  to  permit  the  recollection  of  his 
late  deplorable  condition  to  be  at  all  weakened.  Had  he 
lived  a  century,  the  occurrences  of  the  few  momentous  min- 
utes during  which  he  was  in  the  lake,  would  have  produced 
a  chastening  efiect  on  his  character,  if  not  always  on  his 
manner. 

Hurry  was  not  only  shocked  when  he  found  his  late  as- 
sociate in  this  desperate  situation,  but  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised. During  the  struggle  in  the  building,  he  had  been 
far  too  much  occupied  himself  to  learn  what  had  be&Uen 
his  comrade,  and,  as  no  deadly  weapon  had  been  used  in 
his  particular  case,  but  every  effort  had  been  made  to  capture 
him  without  injury,  he  naturally  believed  that  Hutter  had 
been  overcome,  while  he  owed  his  own  escape  to  his  great 
bodily  strength,  and  to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Death,  in  the  silence  and  solemnity 
of  a  chamber,  was  a  novelty  to  him.  Though  accustom- 
ed to  scenes  of  violence,  he  had  been  unused  to  sit  by  the 
bed-side  and  watch  the  slow  beating  of  the  pulse  as  it  grad- 
ually grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Notwithstanding  the 
change  in  his  feelings,  the  manners  of  a  life  could  not  be 
altogether  cast  aside  in  a  moment,  and  the  unexpected  scene 
extorted  a  characteristic  speech  from  the  borderer. 

**  How  now !  Old  Tom,"  he  said,  "  have,  the  vagabonds 
got  you  at  an  advantage,  where  you  're  not  only  down,  but 
are  likely  to  be  kept  down !  I  thought  you  a  captyve  it 's 
true,  but  never  supposed  you  as  hard  run  as  this  !" 

Uutler  opened  his  glassy  eyes  and  staxed  wildly  at  tlia 
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speaker.  A  ilood  of  oonfiised  xecollections  roslied  on  his 
wavering  mind  at  the  sight  of  his  late  comrade.  It  was 
evident  that  he  struggled  with  his  own  images,  and  knew  not 
the  real  from  the  unreal. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked  in  a  husky  whisper,  his  fail- 
ing strength  refusing  to  aid  him  in  a  louder  efibrt  of  his 
voice.  "  Who  are  you  ? — ^You  look  like  the  mate  of  the 
Snow — ^he  was  a  giant,  too,  and  near  overcoming  us.'* 

"I'm  your  mate,  Floating  Tom,  and  your  comrade, 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  snow.  It 's  summer  now, 
and  Harry  March  always  quits  the  hills  as  soon  after  the 
frosts  set  in  as  is  convenient." 

"  I  know  you — Hurry  Skurry — I  'II  sell  you  a  scalp  !— 
a  sound  one,  and  of  a  full-grown  man  ;*-what  'II  you  give?" 

"  Poor  Tom !  That  scalp  business  hasn't  turned  out  at 
all  profitable,  and  I  've  pretty  much  concluded  to  give  it  up, 
and  to  follow  a  less  bloody  calling." 

**  Have  you  got  any  scalp  1  Mine's  gone — ^How  does  it 
feel  to  have  a  scalp  ? — ^I  know  how  it  feels  to  lose  one— fire 
and  flames  about  the  brain — and  a  wrenching  at  the  heart 
— no,  no— kiy  firsts  Hurry,  and  scalp  aftertoards.^ 

"  What  does  the  old  fellow  mean,  Judith  ?  He  talks  like 
one  that  is  getting  tired  of  the  busmess  as  well  as  myself. 
Why  have  you  Imund  up  his  head?  or,  have  the  savages 
tomahawked  him  about  the  brains  ?" 

"  They  have  done  that  for  Aim,  which  you  and  he,  Har- 
ry March,  would  have  so  gladly  done  for  them.  His  skin 
and  hair  have  been  torn  from  his  head  to  gain  money  from 
the  governor  of  Canada,  as  you  would  have  torn  theirs  from 
the  heads  of  the  Hurons,  to  gain  money  from  the  governor 
of  York." 

Judith  spoke  with  a  strong  efibrt  to  appear  composed,  but 
it  was  neither  in  her  nature,  nor  in  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment to  speak  altogether  without  bitterness.  The  strength 
of  her  emphasis,  indeed,  as  well  as  her  manner,  caused  Het- 
ty to  look  up  reproachfully. 

"  These  are  high  words  to  come  from  Thomas  Hutter's 
darter,  as  Thomas  Hutter  lies  dying  before  her  eyes,"  re- 
torted Hurry. 

««God  be  praised  for  that  I— whatever  reproach  it  may 


Mngon  my  poor  mother,  I  am  nol  Thoma«  Hatter's  diii|^ 
ter.* 

^^  Not  Thomas  Hutter's  (kirtei ! — ^Don't  disown  the  old 
fellow  in  his  last  moments,  Judith,  for  that '«  a  sin  the  Lord 
will  never  overlook.  If  you  're  not  Thomas  Hutter's  dar* 
ler,  whose  darter  be  you  ?" 

This  question  rebuked  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Judith  ;  for, 
in  getting  rid  of  a  parent,  whom  she  felt  it  was  a  relief  to 
find  she  might  own  she  had  never  loved,  she  overlooked  the 
miportant  circumstance  that  no  substitute  was  ready  to  sup- 
ply his  place* 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you,  Harry,  who  my  father  was,"  she  mn« 
swered  more  mildly ;  **  I  hope  he  was  an  honest  man,  at 
least." 

'*  Which  is  more  than  you  think  was  the  case,  with  old 
Hutter  1  Well,  Judith,  I  'II  not  deny  that  hard  stc^ies  were 
in  circulation  consaming  Floating  Tom,  but  who  is  there 
that  doesn't  get  a  scratch  when  an  inimy  holds  the  rake? 
There 's  them  that  say  hard  things  of  me  ;  and  even  yau^ 
beauty  as  you  be,  don't  always  escape." 

This  was  said  with  a  view  to  set  up  a  species  of  oommu* 
nity  of  character  between  the  parties,  and,  as*  the  politicians 
of  the  day  are  wont  to  express  it,  with  ulterior  intentions. 
What  might  have  been  the  consequences  with  one  of  Ju- 
dith's known  spirit,  as  well  as  her  assured  anUpathy  to  the 
speaker,  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  for,  just  then,  Hutter  gave 
unequivocal  signs  that  his  last  moment  was  nigh.  Judith 
and  Hetty  had  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  their  mother,  and 
neither  needed  a  monitor  to  warn  them  of  the  crisis,  and 
every  sign  of  resentment  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  first 
Hutter  opened  his  eyes,  and  even  tried  to  feel  about  him 
with  a  hand,  a  sign  that  sight  was  failing.  A  minute  later 
his  breathing  grew  ghastly ;  a  pause  totally  without  respi- 
ration followed ;  and,  then,  succeeded  the  last,  long-drawn 
sigh,  on  which  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  quit  the  body.  This 
sudden  termination  of  the  life  of  one  who  had  hitherto  filled 
so  important  a  place  in  the  narrow  scene  on  which  he  had 
been  an  actor,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion. 

The  day  passed  by  without  further  interruption,  the  Hu- 
rais,  though  possessed  of  a  canoe,  appearing  so  &r  satis- 
nod  with  their  success  as  to  have  relinquished  all  immediate 
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desigiis  on  the  caitle.  It  would  not  have  been  a  safe  undeiw 
taking,  indeed,  to  approach  it  under  the  rifles  of  those  it  ww 
now  known  to  contain,  and  it  b  probable  that  the  truce  was 
more  owing  to  this  circumstance  than  to  any  other.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  interment 
of  Hutter.  To  bury  him  on  the  land  was  impracticaUe^ 
and  it  was  Hetty's  wish  that  his  body  should  lie  by  the  side 
of  that  of  her  mother,  in  the  lake.  She  had  it  in  her  power 
to  quote  one  of  his  speeches,  in  which  he  himself  had  called 
the  lake  the  *^  family  burying-ground,"  and  luckily  this  was 
dcMie  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sister,  who  would  have 
opposed  the  plan,  had  she  known  it,  with  unconquerable 
disgust.  But  Judith  had  not  meddled  with  the  arrangement, 
and  every  necessary  disposition  was  mlide  without  her 
privity  or  advice. 

The  hour  chosen  for  the  rude  ceremony,  was  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  a  moment  and  a  sc^ne  more  suited  to 
paying  the  last  office  to  one  of  calm  and  pure  spirit,  could 
not  have  been  chosen.  There  are  a  mystery  and  a  so- 
lemn dignity  in  death,  that  dispose  the  living  to  r^;ard  the 
remains  of  even  a  malefactor  with  a  certain  degree  of  rev^ 
lence.  All  worldly  distinctions  have  ceased ;  it  is  thought 
that  the  veil  has  been  removed,  and  that  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  departed  are  now  as  much  beyond  hnmaa 
q>inions,  as  they  are  beyond  human  ken.  In  nothing  is  death 
more  truly  a  leveller  than  in  this,  smce,  while  it  may  be 
mipossible  absolutely  to  confound  the  gr^  with  the  low, 
the  worthy  with  the  unworthy,  the  mind  feels  it  to  be  arro- 
gance to  assume  a  right  to  judge  of  those  who  are  believed 
to  be  standing  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Qod.  When  Judith 
was  told  that  all  was  ready,  she  went  upon  the  platform, 

E've  to  the  request  of  her  sister,  and  then  she  first  took 
of  the  arrangement.  The  body  was  in  the  scow,  en- 
veloped in  a  sheet,  and  quite  a  hundxed*weight  of  stones, 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  fire-place,  were  enclosed  with 
it,  in  order  that  it  might  sink.  No  other  preparation  seemed 
Id  be  thought  necessary,  though  Hetty  carried  her  bible  be* 
neath  her  arm. 

When  all  were  on  board  the  ark,  this  singular  habitation 
«f  the  man  whose  body  it  now  bore  to  his  &ial  abode,  was 
«Bl  in  motion.    Hurry  was  at  the  oars.    In  his  powerfiil 
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bends,  indeed,  they  seemed  littie  more  than  a  pair  of  scnllsi 
which  were  wielded  without  effort,  and,  as  he  was  expert  in 
their  use,  the  Delaware  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
proceedings.    The  progress  of  the  ark  had  something  of  the 
stately  solemnity  of  a  funeral  profession,  the  dip  of  the  oais 
being  measured,  and  the  movement  slow  and  steady.     The 
wash  of  the  water,  as  the  blades  rose  and  fell,  kept  time 
with  the  eflbrts  of  Hurry,  and  might  have  been  likened  to 
the  measured  tread  of  mourners.     Then  the  tranquil  scene 
was  in  beautiful  accordance   with  a  rite  that  ever  asso- 
ciates with  itself  the  idea  of  God.     At  that  instant,  the  Jake 
had  not  even  a  single  ripple  on  its  glassy  surface,  and  the 
broad  panorama  of  woods  seemed  to  look  down  on  the  holy 
tranquillity  of  the  hour  and  ceremony  in  melancholy  stillness. 
Judith  was  affected  to  tears,  and  even  Hurry,  though  he 
hardly  knew  why,  was  troubled.    Hetty  preserved  the  out* 
ward  signs  of  tranquillity,  but  her  inward  grief  greatly  sur- 
passed that  of  her  sister,  since  her  afl^ticHiate  heart  loved 
more  from  habit  and  long  association,  than  from  the  usual 
connections  of  sentiment  and  taste.     She  was  sustained  by 
religious  hope,  however,  which  in  her  simple  mind  usually 
occupied  the  space  that  worldly  feelings  filled  in  that  of  Ju- 
dith; and  she  was  not  without  an  expectation  of  witnesaiiig 
some  open  manifestation  of  divine  power,  on  an  occasioii  ao 
solemn.    Still,  she  was  neither  mystical  nor  exaggerated, 
her  mental   imbecility  denying  both.     Nevertheless   her 
thoughts  had  ^erally  so  much  of  the  purity  of  a  better 
world  about  them,  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to  forget  earth 
altogether,  and  to  think  only  of  heaven.     Hist  was  serious, 
attentive  and  interested,  for  she  had  c^n  seen  the  inter- 
ments of  the  pale«faoes,  though  never  one  that  promised  to 
be  as  peculiar  as  this ;  while  the  Delaware,  though  grave, 
and  also  observant  in  his  demeanour,  was  stmcal  and  calm. 
Hetty  acted  as  pilot,  directing  Hurry  how  to  proceed,  to 
find  that  spot  in  the  lake,  which  she  wns  in  the  habit  of  term- 
ing  '« mother^s  grave."    The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
eastle  stood  near  the  southern  extremity  of  a  shoal  that  ez« 
tended  near  half  a  mile  northerly,  and  it  was  at  the  fiurtliest 
Slid  of  this  shallow  water  that  Floating  Tom  had  seen  fit  to 
depomt  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  child.     His  own  mrera 
pow  in  he  course  of  being  placed  at  their  side.     Hett|r 


had  marks  on  the  land  by  which  she  usually  ibund  the  tpofl, 
although  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the  general  diiectioB 
of  the  shoal,  and  the  beautiful  transparency  of  the  water,  all 
aided  her,  the  latter  even  allowing  the  bottom  to  be  seen. 
By  these  means  the  girl  was  enabled  to  note  their  progreasi 
and  at  the  proper  time  she  approached  March,  w] 

*'  Now,  Hurry,  you  can  stop  rowing.     We  have 
the  stone  on  the  bottom,  and  mother^s  grave  is  nearJ 

March  ceased  his  efibrts,  immediately  dropping  the  hedge, 
and  taking  the  warp  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  check  the  scow. 
The  ark  turned  slowly  round,  under  this  restraint,  and  when 
it  was  quite  stationary,  Hetty  was  seen  at  its  stem,  pointing 
into  the  water,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  in  ungCH 
vemable  natural  feeling.  Judith  had  been  present  at  the  in- 
terment of  her  mother,  but  she  had  never  visited  the  spot 
since.  This  neglect  proceeded  from  no  indifference  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased ;  for  she  had  loved  her  wtaikerf 
and  bitterly  had  she  found  occasion  to  mourn  her  loss ;  but 
she  was  averse  to  the  contemplation  of  death ;  and  there  had 
been  passages  in  her  own  life  since  the  day  of  that  inter* 
meot,  which  increased  this  feeling,  and  rendered  her  if  pos- 
sible still  more  reluctant  to  approach  the  spot  that  contained 
the  remains  of  one  whose  severe  lessons  of  female  morality 
and  propriety,  had  been  deepened  and  rendered  doubly  im- 
pressive  by  remorse  for  her  own  failings.  With  Hetty,  the 
caae  had  been  very  di^rent.  To  her  simple  and  innocent 
mind,  the  remembrance  of  her  mother  brought  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  gentle  sorrow ;  a  grief  that  is  so  often 
termed  luxurious,  even,  because  it  associates  with  itself  the 
images  of  excellence^  and  the  purity  of  a  better  state  of  ex- 
istence. For  an  entire  summer,  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  to  the  plaee  after  night-fell ;  and  carefully  an- 
choring her  canoe  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  body,  she  would 
sit  and  hold  fencied  conversations  with  the  deceased,  sing 
sweet  hymns  to  the  evening  air,  and  repeat  the  orisons  that 
the  being  who  now  slumbered  below,  had  taught  her  in  in- 
fancy. Hetty  had  passed  her  ha^^iest  hours  in  this  indirect 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  her  mother ;  the  wildness  of 
Indian  traditions,  and  Indian  opinions,  unconsciously  to  her* 
self,  mingling  with  the  Christian  lore^reoeived  in  childhoods 
Oaoe  ahfi  hii4  even  been  so  far  influenced  hj  tbo  fon9»r»  M 
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to  have  bethcnrght  her  of  perfonning  some  of  tbose  physical 
rites  at  her  mother's  grave,  .which  the  red  men  are  known  to 
observe ;  but  the  passing  feeling  had  been  obscured  by  the 
steady,  though  mild,  light  of  Christianity,  which  never 
ceased  to  bum  in  her  gentle  bosom.  Now,  her  emotions 
were  merely  the  natural  outpourings  of  a  daughter  that  wq)t 
for  a  mother  whose  love  was  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
heart,  and  whose  lessons  had  been  too  earnestly  taught  to 
be  easily  forgotten  by  one  who  had  so  little  temptaticm  to 
err. 

There  was  no  other  priest  than  nature,  at  that  wild  and 
angular  funeral  rite.  March  cast  h^  eyes  bdow,  and  throagh 
the  transparent  medium  of  the  clear  water,  winch  was  al* 
most  as  pure  as  air,  he  saw  what  Hetty  was  aocoslomed  to 
call  ^*  mother's  grave."  It  was  a  low  straggling  monad  of 
earth,  fashioned  by  no  spade,  out  of  a  comer  of  which 
gleamed  a  bit  of  the  white  cloth  that  ibmied  the  shroud  of  the 
dead.  The  body  had  been  lowered  to  the  bottom,  and  Hut* 
ter  brought  earth  from  the  shore  and  let  it  Ml  upon  it^ 
until  all  was  concealed.  In  this  state  the  place  had  remain- 
ed, until  the  movement  of  the  waters  had  revealed  the  sec- 
tary sign  of  the  uses  of  the  spot,  that  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. Even  the  most  rude  and  brawKng  are  chastened  by 
the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  March  (elt  no  desire  to  indulge 
his  voice  in  any  of  its  coarse  outbreakings,  and  was  disposed 
to  complete  the  office  he  had  undertaken  in  decent  sobriety. 
Perhaps  he  reflected  on  the  retribution  that  had  alighted  on 
his  late  comrade,  and  bethought  him  of  the  frightful  jeopardy 
in  which  his  own  life  had  so  lately  been  pla(^.  He  signi- 
fied to  Judith  that  all  was  ready,  received  her  directions  to 
proceed,  and  with  no  other  assistant  than  his  own  vast 
strength,  raised  the  body  and  bore  it  to  the  end  of  the  scow. 
Two  parts  of  a  rope  were  passed  beneath  the  legs  and  shoul* 
ders,  as  they  are  placed  beneath  coflins,  and  then  the  corpse 
was  slowly  lowered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

"  Not  there — ^Harry  March — no,  not  tkere^^  said  Judith, 
shuddering  involuntarily ;  "  do  not  lower  it,  quite  so  near 
flie  spot  where  mother  lies  !** 

"Why  not,  Judith r*  asked  Hetty,  earnestly.  "They 
Hved  together  in  life,  and  should  lie  together  in  death.** 

«  No— no--Harry  March,  farther  <^*-ftrther  f^,— Ammt 
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**  I  know  I  am  weak-mmded,  Judith,  and  Uuu  joa  nm 
clever— buty  surely  a  husband  should  be  placed  near  a  wife. 
Mother  always  said  that  this  was  the  way  they  boxy  in 
Christian  chtuch-yards.'* 

This  little  controrersy  was  cooducCed  eamestlyy  but  In 
smothered  Toioes,  as  if  the  speakers  feared  that  the  dead 
mi^t  overhear  them.  Jndith  oonld  not  ooniend  w^  her 
sister,  at  such  a  moment,  but  a  mgnificant  gesture  fiom  her 
indaoed  March  to  lower  the  body,  at  a  litte  distance  fiwn 
that  of  his  wife ;  when  he  withdrew  the  cords,  and  the  act 
was  performed. 

"* There's  an  end  of  Floating  Tom T  ezolaimed  Horry, 
bending  over  the  scow,  and  gazing  through  the  water  at  the 
body.  **  He  was  a  brave  companion  cm  a  scout,  and  a 
notable  hand  with  traps.  Don't  weep,  Judith — don't  be 
overcome,  Hetty,  for  the  righteonsest  of  us  ail  must  die; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  lamentations  and  fears  can't  bring 
the  dead  to  life.  Your  father  will  be  a  loss  to  you,  no  doubt; 
most  fathers  are  a  loss,  especially  to  onmarried  darters ;  but 
there 's  a  way  to  cure  that  evil,  and  you  're  both  too  young 
and  handsome  to  live  Icmg  vrithout  finding  it  out.  When 
It 's  agreeable  to  hear  what  an  honest  and  cmpret^iding  man 
has  to  say,  Judith,  I  should  like  to  talk  a  little  with  you« 
apart." 

Judith  had  scarce  attended  to  this  rude  attempt  c^  Hmv 
ry's  at  consolation,  although  she  necessarily  understood  its 
general  drift,  and  had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its 
manner.  She  was  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  her  mo- 
ther's early  tenderness,  and  painful  images  of  long-fer- 
gotten  lessons  and  neglected  precepts  were  crowding  her 
mind.  The  words  of  Hurry,  however,  recalled  her  to  the 
present  time,  and  abrupt  and  unseasonable  as  was  their  im- 
port, they  did  not  produce  those  signs  of  distaste  that  one 
might  have  expected,  from  the  girl's  character.  On  the 
contrary,  she  appeared  to  be  struck  with  some  sudden  idea, 
gazed  intently  for  a  moment  at  the  young  man,  dried  her 
e3res,  and  led  the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  scow,  signify- 
ing her  wish  for  him  to  follow.  Here  she  took  a  seat^  and 
motioned  for  March  to  place  himself  at  her  side.  The  de* 
31* 


oifioii  and  eanegtaeM  with  which  all  thb  was  done,  a  IMe 
intimidated  her  companion,  and  Judith  found  it  neceasaz^ 
to  open  the  aubject  henel£ 

**  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  of  marriagey  Harry  March," 
she  said,  **  and  I  have  come  here,  orer  the  grave  of  my  pa* 
rents,  as  it  might  be— no,  no— over  the  grave  of  my  poor 
dear,  dear,  mcSher,  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

*^This  is  <«common,  and  you  have  a  skearfiil  way  with 
you,  this  evening,  Judith,"  answered  Hurry,  more  disturbed 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  own ;  ^  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
it  shall  come  out,  let  what  will  follow.  You  well  know,  gal, 
that  I  Ve  long  thought  you  the  comeliest  young  woman  my 
e^es  ever  beheld,  and  that  I  've  made  no  secret  of  that  foct, 
either  here  on  the  lake,  out  among  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
or  in  the  settlements." 

**  Yes— yes,  I  've  heard  this  before,  and  I  sunpoee  it  to  be 
true,"  answered  Judith,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  impatience. 

**  When  a  young  man  holds  such  language  of  any  par- 
ticular young  woman,  it*s  reasonable*  to  calculate  he  sets 
store  by  her." 

**  True— -true,  Hurry— all  this  you  've  told  me,  again  and 
again." 

**  Well,  if  it 's  agreeable,  I  should  think  a  woman  couldn't 
hear  it  too  often.  They  all  tell  me  this  is  the  way  with 
your  sex— 4hat  nothing  pleases  them  more  than  to  repeat 
tver  and  over,  for  the  hundredth  time,  how  much  you  like 
to,  unless  it  be  to  talk  to  'em  of  their  good  looks  I" 

"  No  doubt — ^we  like  both,  on  most  occasions ;  but  tins  is 
4n  uncommon  moment,  Hurry,  and  vain  words  should  not 
#e  too  freely  used.  I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  plainly." 

**  You  shall  have  your  own  way,  Judith,  and  I  some  sus- 
pect you  always  will.  I  've  often  told  you  that  I  not  only 
dke  you  better  than  any  other  young  woman  going,  or,  for 
duit  matter,  better  than  all  the  young  women  going ;  but 
you  must  have  obsarved,  Judith,  that  I  've  never  asked  you, 
m  up  and  down  terms,  to  marry  me." 

'^  I  have  observed  both,"  returned  the  girl,  a  smile  strug- 
gling about  her  beautiful  mouth,  in  spite  of  the  singular  and 
engrossing  intentness  which  caused  her  cheeks  to  flush  and 
lighted  her  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  that  was  almost  dazzling, 
•*^'  I  have  observed  both,  and  have  thought  the  last  remaik* 
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ftble  for  a  man  of  Hany  March's  decision  and  fearh 


It ' 


There 's  been  a  reason,  gal,  and  it 's  one  that  troubles 
me  even  now — ^nay,  don't  flush  up  so,  and  look  fiery^like, 
for  there  are  thoughts  which  will  stick  long  in  any  man's 
mind,  as  there  be  words  that  will  stick  in  his  throat — but, 
then,  ag'in,  there 's  feelin's  that  will  get  the  better  of  'em 
all,  and  to  these  feelin's  I  find  I  must  submit.  You  've  no 
longer  a  father,  or  a  mother,  Judith ;  and  it 's  morally  im- 
possible that  you  and  Hetty  could  live  here,  alone,  allowing 
it  was  peace  and  the  Iroquois  was  quiet ;  but,  as  matters 
stand,  not  only  would  you  starve,  but  you  'd  both  be  prison- 
ers, or  scalped,  afore  a  week  was  out.  It 's  time  to  think 
of  a  change  and  a  husband,  and,  if  you  '11  accept  of  me» 
all  that 's  past  shall  be  forgotten,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't." 
Judith  bad  difficulty  in  repressing  her  impatience  until 
this  rude  declaration  and  ofier  were  made,  which  she  evi* 
dently  wished  to  hear,  and  which  she  now  listened  to  with  a 
willingness  that  might  well  have  excited  hope.  She  hardly 
allowed  the  young  man  to  conclude,  so  eager  was  she  to 
bring  him  to  the  point,  and  so  ready  to  answer. 

**  There,  Hurry,  that's  enough,"  she  said,  raising  a  hand, 
as  if  ta  stop  him ;  *^  I  understand  you  as  well  as  if  you  were 
to  talk  a  month.  You  prefer  me  to  other  girls,  and  you 
wish  noe  to  become  your  wife." 

^*  You  put  it  in  better  words  than  I  can  do,  Judith,  and  I 
wish  you  to  fancy  them  said,  just  as  you  most  like  to  hear 


em." 


cc 


They're  plain  enough.  Hurry,  and  'tis  fitting  they 
should  be  so.  This  is  no  place  to  trifle  or  deceive  in. 
Now,  listen  to  my  answer,  which  shall  be,  in  every  tittle,  as 
sincere  as  your  offer.  There  is  a  reason,  March,  why  I 
should  never — " 

*^  I  suppose  I  understand  you,  Judith ;  but  if  I  'm  willing 
to  overlook  that  reason,  it 's  no  one's  consam  but  mine. 
Now  don't  brighten  up  like  the  sky  at  sundown ;  for  no  of- 
fence is  meant,  and  none  should  be  taken." 

*^  I  do  not  brighten  up,  and  will  not  take  oflfence,"  said 
Judith,  struggling  to  repress  her  indignation,  in  a  way  she 
had  never  found  it  necessary  to  exert  before.  '*  There  is  a 
leason  why  I  should  not,  can  not,  ever  be  your  wife,  Huny, 
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that  yon  seem  to  0¥eriook|  and  which  it  is  my  duty  now  to 
tell  you,  as  plainly  as  you  have  asked  me  to  ooDsent  to  be- 
eome  so.  I  do  not,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  never  shall,  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you.  No  man  can  wish  for  a 
wife  who  does  not  prefer  him  to  all  other  men ;  and  when  I 
tell  you  this  frankly,  I  suppose  you  yourself  will  thank  me 
for  my  sincerity." 

**  O  Judith,  them  flaunting,  gay>  acarlet<x)ated  officers  of 
the  garrisons  have  done  all  this  mishief !" 

**  Hush,  March ;  do  not  calumniate  a  daughter  over  her 
mother's  grave  1  Do  not,  when  I  only  wish  to  treat  jou 
feurly»  give  me  reason  to  call  for  evil  on  your  head,  in  bit- 
terness of  heart !  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  woman,  and 
that  you  are  a  man ;  that  I  have  neither  fether  nor  l»other 
to  revenge  your  words." 

**  Well,  there  is  something  in  the  hist,  and  I  '11  aay  no 
moie.    Take  time,  Judith,  and  think  better  of  this." 

*'-I  want  no  time ;  my  mind  has  long  been  made  up,  and 
I  have  only  waited  for  you  to  speak  plainly,  to  answer 
plainly.  We  now  understand  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  saying  any  more." 

The  impetuous  earnestness  of  the  girl  awed  the  young 
man,  for  never  before  had  he  seen  her  so  aerio|^  and  deter- 
mined. In  most  of  their  previous  interviews  she  had  met  his 
advances  with  evasion,  or  sarcasm ;  but  these  Hurry  had 
mistaken  for  female  coquetry,  and  had  supposed  might  easily 
be  converted  into  consent*  The  struggle  had  been  with 
himself,  about  oaring ;  nor  had  he  ever  seriously  believed 
it  possible  that  Judith  would  refuse  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  handsomest  man  on  all  that  frontier.  Now  that  the  re- 
fusal came,  and  that  in  terms  so  decided  as  to  put  all  cavil- 
ling out  of  the  question,  if  not  absolutely  dumfounded,  he 
was  so  much  mortified  and  surprised,  as  to  feel  no  wish  to 
attempt  to  change  her  resolution. 

"  The  Glimmerglass  has  now  no  great  call  for  me,"  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  minute's  silence.  ''  Old  Tom  is  gone; 
the  Hurons  are  as  plenty  on  shore,  as  pigeons  in  the  woods , 
and  altogether,  it  is  getting  to  be  an  onsuitable  place." 

"  Then  leave  it.  You  see  it  is  surrounded  by  danger^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  risk  your  life  for 
others.    Nor  do  I  know  that  you  can  be  of  any  service  Ip 
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US,  Go,  to*night ;  we  '11  never  accuse  you  of  having  done 
any  thing  forgetful,  or  unmanly." 

"  If  I  do  go,  't  will  be  with  a  heavy  heart  on  your  ac- 
count, Judith ;  I  would  rather  take  you  with  me." 

*<  That  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  any  longer,  March ;  but,  I 
will  land  you  in  one  of  the  canoes,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and 
you  can  strike  a  trail  for  the  nearest  garrison.  When  you 
reach  the  fort,  if  you  send  a  party——" 

Judith  smothered  the  words,  for  she  felt  that  it  was  hu- 
miliating to  be  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  comments  and 
reflections  of  one  who  was  not  disposed  to  view  her  conduct 
m  connection  with  all  in  these  garrisons,  with  an  eye  of  fa- 
vour. Hurry,  however,  caught  the  idea ;  and,  without  per- 
verting it,  as  the  girl  dreaded,  he  answered  to  the  purpose. 

<*  I  understand  what  you  would  say,  and  why  you  don't 
say  it,"  he  replied.  "  If  1  get  safe  to  the  fort,  a  party  shall 
start  on  the  trail  of  these  vagabonds,  and  I  '11  come  with  it, 
myself;  for  I  should  like  to  see  you,  and  Hetty,  in  a  place 
of  safety,  before  we  part  for  ever." 

**  Ah,  Harry  March,  had  you  always  spoken  thus,  felt 
thus,  my  feelings  towards  you  might  have  been  different !" 

<^Is  it  too  late,  now,  Judith?  I'm  rough,  and  a  woods* 
man ;  but  we  all  change  under  di^rent  treatment  from  what 
we  have  been  used  to." 

^*  It  is  too  late,  March.  I  can  never  feel  towards  you,  or 
any  otner  man  but  one^  as  you  would  wish  to  have  me. 
There,  I  've  said  enough,  surely,  and  you  will  question  me 
no  further.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  I,  or  the  Delaware,  will 
put  you  on  the  shore ;  you  will  make  th^best  of  your  way 
to  the  Mohawk,  and  the  nearest  garrison,  and  send  all  you 
can  to  our  assistance.  And,  Hurry,  we  are  now  friends, 
and  I  may  trust  you,  may  I  not  t" 

<<  Sartain,  Judith ;  though  our  fri'ndship  would  have  been 
all  the  warmer,  could  you  look  upon  me,  as  I  look  upon 

you." 

Judith  hesitated,  and  some  powerful  emotion  was  strug- 
gling  within  her.  Then,  as  if  determined  to  look  down  idl 
weaknesses,  and  accomplish  her  purposes,  at  every  hazard^ 
■he  spoke  more  plainly. 

^*  You  will  find  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Warley,  at  the 
poet,"  ahe  said,  pale  as  death,  and  even  trembling  ai 
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■he  spoke ;  *'  I  think  it  likely  he  will  wish  to  head  the  party; 
I  would  greatly  prefer  it  should  be  another.  If  Captain 
Warley  can  be  kept  back,  't  would  make  loe  very  happy  1" 

**  That  *s  easier  said  than  done,  Judith ;  for  these  offioen 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  The  major  will  order,  and 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  and  ensigns  must  obey.  I  know 
the  officer  you  mean ;  a  red-faced,  gay,  oh  !-be-joyful  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  who  swallows  Madeira  enough  to  drown  the 
Mohawk,  and  yet  a  pleasant  talker.  All  the  gals  in  the 
▼alley  admire  him ;  and  they  say  he  admires  all  the  gals.  I 
don't  wcHider  he  is  your  dislike,  Judith,  for  he 's  a  very 
gineral  lover,  if  he  isn't  a  gineral  officer." 

Judith  did  not  answer,  though  her  frame  shook,  and  beer 
colour  changed  from  pale  to  crimson,  and  from  crimson  V»ck 
again  to  the  hue  of  death. 

**  Ahis  I  my  poor  mother  I"  she  ejaculated  mentallyt  in- 
stead of  uttering  it  aloud ;  ^*  we  are  over  thy  grave,  but  lit- 
tle dost  thou  know  how  much  thy  lessons  have  been  forgot- 
ten ;  thy  care  neglected ;  thy  love  defeated  P* 

As  thb  goading  of  the  worm  that  never  dies  was  felt,  she 
arose,  and  signified  to  Hurry,  that  she  had  no  more  to 
muaksate. 


CHAPTER  XXTT, 

•• That  point 

In  miaery,  which  makes  the  opprcMed  man 
Refardkaa  of  hia  own  lift,  makea  him  too 
Lord  of  ths  oppreaior'a— ** 

GSmjoudob. 

Ail  this  time  Hetty  had  remained  seated  in  the  head  of 
^lie  soow,  looking  sorrowfully  into  the  water,  which  held  the 
body  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man  whcnn  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  her  father.  Hist  stood  near 
hu  in  gentle  quiet,  but  had  no  consolation  to  oflfer  in  wordk 
The  habits  of  her  people  taught  her  reserve  in  this 
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and  the  habits  of  her  sex  induced  her  to  wait  patiently  for  a 
moment  when  she  might  manifest  some  soothing  sympathy 
by  means  of  acts,  rather  than  speech.  Chingachgook  held 
himself  a  little  aloof,  in  grave  reserve,  looking  like  a  warrior, 
but  feeling  like  a  man. 

Judith  joined  her  sister  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  so- 
lemnity it  was  not  her  practice  to  show ;  and,  though  the 
gleamings  of  anguish  were  still  visible  on  her  beautiful  face, 
when  she  spoke  it  was  firmly  and  without  tremour.  At  that 
instant,  Hist  and  the  Delaware  withdrew,  moving  towards 
Hurry,  in  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 

^*  Sister,"  said  Judith,  kindly,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you ;  we  will  get  into  this  canoe,  and  paddle  off  to  a  distance 
from  the  ark — ^the  secrets  of  two  orphans  ought  not  to  be 
heard  by  every  ear." 

**  Certainly,  Judith,  by  the  ears  of  their  parents.  Let 
Hurry  lift  the  grapnel,  and  move  away  with  the  ark,  and 
leave  us  here,  near  the  graves  of  father  and  mother,  to  say 
what  we  may  have  to  say." 

**  Father  1"  repeated  Judith,  slowly,  the  blood  for  the  first 
time  since  her  parting  with  March,  mounting  to  her  cheeks ; 
*'  He  was  no  father  of  ours,  Hetty !  That  we  had  from  his 
own  mouth,  and  in  his  dying  moments." 

**  Are  you  glad,  Judith,  to  find  you  had  no  father !  He 
took  care  of  us,  and  fed  us,  and  clothed  us,  and  loved  us ; 
a  father  could  have  done  no  more.  I  don't  understand  why 
he  wasn't  a  father." 

«*  Never  mind,  dear  child,  but  let  us  do  as  you  have  said. 
It  may  be  well  to  remain  here,  and  let  the  ark  move  a  little 
away.  Do  you  prepare  the  canoe,  and  I  will  tell  Hurry  and 
the  Indians  our  wishes." 

This  was  soon  and  simply  done ;  the  ark  moving,  with 
measured  strokes  of  the  sweeps,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot,  leaving  the  girls  floating,  seemingly  in  air,  above  the 
place  of  the  dead  ;  so  buoyant  was  the  light  vessel  that  held 
them,  and  so  limpid  the  element  by  which  it  was  sus- 
tained. 

«  The  death  of  Thomas  Hutter,"  Judith  commenced,  afler 
a  short  pause  had  prepared  her  sister  to  receive  her  commu- 
nicatioDs,  ^  has  altered  all  our  prospects,  Hetty.    If  he  was 
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mi  our  fatheiy  we  are  daUrM^  and  must  ftel  alike  and  lite 
together." 

<*  How  do  I  know,  Judith,  that  you  wouldn't  be  as  glad  to 
find  I  am  not  your  sister,  as  you  are  in  finding  that  Thomas 
Hutter,  as  you  call  him,  was  not  your  father.  I  am  only 
half-witted,  and  few  people  like  to  have  half-witted  relations; 
and  then  I  'm  not  handsome— at  least,  not  as  handsome  as 
you — and  ^ou  may  wish  a  handsomer  sister." 

**  No,  no,  Hetty.  You  and  you  only  are  my  sister^-my 
heart,  and  my  love  for  you,  tell  me  that— and  laotber  was 
my  mother— of  that,  too,  am  I  glad,  and  proud ;  for  she  was 
a  mother  to  be  proud  of — but  father  was  not  father  l" 

"  Hush,  Judith  I  His  spirit  may  be  near ;  it  wqkM  grieive 
it  to  hear  his  children  talking  so,  and  that,  too,  over  Us 
very  grave.  Children  should  never  grieve  parents,  mother 
oflen  told  roe,  and  especially  when  they  are  dead !" 

*<  Poor  Hetty !  They  are  happily  removed  beyond  all 
cares  on  our  accounts.  Nothing  that  /  can  do  or  say,  will 
cause  mother  any  sorrow  fuw— 4here  is  some  consolation  in 
that,  at  least ! — and  nothing  you  can  say  or  do,  will  make 
her  smile,  as  she  used  to  smile  on  your  good  conduct  wjieo 
living." 

'*  You  don't  know  that,  Judith.  Spirits  can  see,  and  nx>> 
ther  may  see  as  well  as  any  spirit.  She  always  told  us  that 
God  saw  all  we  did,  and  that  we  should  do  nothing  toofien^ 
him;  and  now  ahe  has  lefl  us,  I  strive  to  do  nothing  that 
can  displease  her.  Think  how  her  spirit  would  mourn  and 
feel  sorrow,  Judith,  did  it  see  either  of  us  doing  what  is  not 
right ;  and  spirits  may  see,  afier  all ;  especially  the  spirits 
of  parents  that  feel  anxious  about  their  children." 

"Hetty,  Hetty — you  know  not  what  you  say!"  mar- 
mured  Judith,  almost  livid  with  emotion,  ^^  The  dead  ooji- 
not  see,  and  know  nothing  of  what  passes  here  I  But,  we 
will  not  talk  of  this  any  longer.  The  bodies  of  mother  and 
Thomas  Hutter  lie  together  in  the  lake,  and  we  will  hc^ 
that  the  spirits  of  both  are  with  God.  That  we,  the  diil- 
dren  of  one  of  them,  remain  on  earth,  is  certain ;  it  is  now 
proper  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  in  future," 

"  If  we  are  not  Thomas  Hutter's  children,  Judith,  no  <me 
win  dispute  our  right  to  his  property.  We  have  the  casUo 
and  the  ark,  and  the  canoes,  and  the  woods,  and  the  lakes, 
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the  same  as  when  he  was  living ;  and  what  can  prevent  us 
from  staying  here,  and  passing  our  lives  just  as  we  evei 
have  done.** 

^  •'  No,  no-— poor  sister.  This  can  no  longer  be.  Two 
girls  would  not  be  safe  here,  even  should  these  Hurons  fail 
In  getting  us  into  their  power.  Even  ikther  had  as  much 
as  he  could  sometimes  do,  to  keep  peace  upon  the  lake ;  and 
we  should  fail  altogether.  We  must  quit  this  spot,  Hetty, 
and  remove  into  the  settlements.'* 

^  **  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  Judith,"  returned  Hetty,  drop- 
ping her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  looking  thoughtfully 
down  at  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  of  her  mother  could 
just  be  seen.  **  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  would  rather 
stay  here,  where,  if  I  wasn't  bom,  I  *ve  passed  my  life.  I 
don't  like  the  settlements «— they  are  full  of  wickedness  and 
heart-burnings,  while  God  dwells  unoffended  in  these  hills  I 
I  love  the  trees,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  lake,  and  the 
springs ;  ail  that  his  bounty  has  given  us,  and  it  would  grieve 
me  sorely,  Judith,  to  be  forced  to  quit  them.  You  are  hand- 
some, and  not  at  all  half-witted,  and  one  day  you  will  marry, 
and  then  3rou  will  have  a  husband,  and  I  a  brother,  to  take 
care  of  us,  if  women  can't  really  take  care  of  themselves  in 
such  a  place  as  this." 

*^  Ah !  if  this  could  be  sO;  Hetty,  then,  indeed,  I  could  now 
be  a  thousand  times  happier  in  these  woods,  than  in  the  set- 
tlements I  Once  I  did  not  feel  thus,  but  now  I  do.  Yet 
where  is  the  man  to  turn  this  beautiful  place  into  such  a 
garden  of  Eden,  for  us  1" 

«•  Harry  March  loves  you,  sister,"  returned  poor  Hetty, 
unconsciously  picking  the  bark  off  the  canoe  as  she  spoke. 
*^  He  would  be  glad  to  be  your  husband,  I  'm  sure ;  and  a 
stouter  and  a  braver  youth  is  not  to  be  met  with  the  whole 
countT}*  round." 

'*  Hairy  March  and  I  understand  each  other,  and  no  mora 
need  be  said  about  kirn.  There  is  one — ^but  no  matter.  It 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  we  must  shortly  come 
to  some  conclusion  about  our  future  manner  of  living.  Re- 
main here  —  that  is,  remain  here,  alone,  we  cannot  —  and 
perhaps  no  occasion  will  ever  ofl^r  for  remaining  in  the 

manner  you  think  of.    It  is  time,  too,  Hetty,  we  should  learn 

all  we  can  concerning  our  relations  and  fiunily.    It  it  not 
32 
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EiobaUe  we  are  altogether  without  relationa,  and  they  may 
e  glad  to  see  us.  The  old  chest  is  now  our  property,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  look  into  it,  and  learn  all  we  can  by  what 
it  holds.  Mother  was  so  very  difierent  from  Thomas  Hut- 
ter,  that,  now  I  know  we  are  not  his  children,  I  burn  with 
a  desire  to  know  whose  children  we  can  be.  There  are 
papers  in  that  chest,  I  am  certain,  and  those  papers  may 
tell  us  all  about  our  parents  and  natural  friends." 

^  Well,  Judith,  you  know  .best,  for  you  are  cleverer  than 
common,  mother  always  said,  and  I  am  only  halAwitted. 
Now  fiither  and  mother  are  dead,  I  don't  much  csre  /or  any 
relations  but  you,  and  don't  think  I  could  love  them  I  never 
•aw,  as  well  as  I  ought.  If  you  don't  like  to  marry  Hurry, 
I  don't  see  who  you  can  choose  for  a  husband,  and  then  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  quit  the  lake,  after  all." 

<•  What  do  you  think  of  Deerslayer,  Hetty  ?"  asked  Judith, 
bending  forward  like  her  unsophisticated  sister,  and  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  embarrassment  in  a  similar  manner. 
**  Would  he  not  make  a  brother-in-law  to  your  liking  ?" 

**  Deerslayer !"  repeated  the  other,  looking  up  in  unfeigned 
surprise ;  **  why,  Judith,  Deerslayer  isn't  in  the  least  comely, 
and  is  altogether  unfit  for  one  like  you  I" 

**  He  is  not  ill-looking,  Hetty ;  and  beauty  in  a  man  is 
not  of  much  matter." 

«(  Do  you  think  so,  Judith  ?  I  know  that  beauty  is  of  no 
great  matter,  in  man  or  woman,  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  for 
mother  has  often  told  me  so,  when  she  thought  I  might  have 
been  sorry  I  was  not  as  handsome  as  you,  —  though  she 
needn't  have  been  uneasy  on  that  account,  for  I  never 
coveted  any  thing  that  is  yours,  sister;  but  tell  me  so  she 
did ; — still,  beauty  b  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  m  both.  I 
think,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  pine  more  for  good  looks, 
than  I  do  as  a  girl.  A  handsome  man  is  a  more  pleasing 
sight  than  a  handsome  woman." 

"  Poor  child  !  you  scarce  know  what  you  say,  or  what 
you  mean !  Beauty  in  our  sex  is  something,  but  in  man,  it 
passes  for  little.  To  be  sure,  a  man  ought  to  be  tall,  but 
others  are  tall  as  well  as  Hurry ;  a^d  active  —  I  think  I 
know  those  that  are  more  active;  and  strong  —  well,  ha 
hasn't  all  the  strength  in  the  world  *  and  brave— I  am  oai^ 
tain  I  can  name  a  youth  who  is  braver  1" 
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^  This  18  strange,  Judith.  I  didn't  thbk  the  earth  held  a 
himdsoinery  or  a  stronger,  or  a  more  active,  or  a  braver 
man  than  Harry  Hirry  I  I  am  sure  /  never  met  his  equal 
in  either  of  these  things.'* 

"  Well,  well,  Hetty  —  say  no  more  of  this.  I  dislike  to 
hear  you  talking  in  this  manner.  Tis  not  suitable  to  youv 
innocence,  and  truth,  and  warm-hearted  sincerity.  Let 
Harry  March  go.  He  quits  us  to-night,  and  no  regret  of 
mine  will  follow  him,  unless  it  be  that  he  has  staid  so  long, 
and  to  so  little  purpose." 

"  Ah  I  Judith,  this  is  what  I  've  long  feared ;  and  T  did  so 
hope  he  might  be  my  brother-in-law !" 

^  Never  mind  it  now ;  let  us  talk  of  our  poor  mother, 
and  of  Thomas  Hutter." 

<^  Speak  kindly,  then,  sister,  for  you  can't  be  quite  certain 
that  spirits  don't  both  hear  and  see.  If  lather  wasn't  fiither, 
he  was  good  to  us,  and  gave  us  food  and  shelter.  We  can't 
put  any  stones  over  their  graves,  here  in  the  water,  to  tell 
people  all  this,  and  so  we  ought  to  say  it  with  our  tongues." 

'*  They  will  care  little  for  that,  girl.  T  is  a  gieat  conso« 
lation  to  know,  Hetty,  that  if  mother  ever  did  commit  any 
heavy  fault  when  young,  that  she  lived  sincerely  to  repent  of 
it ;  no  doubt  her  sins  were  forgiven  her." 

<"T  isn't  right,  Judith,  for  children  to  talk  of  their  pa 
rent's  sins.    We  had  better  talk  of  our  own." 

**  Talk  of  your  sins,  Hetty  I  If  there  ever  was  a  creature 
on  earth  without  sin,  it  is  you !  I  wish  I  could  say  or  think 
the  same  of  myself;  but  we  shall  see.  No  one  knows  what 
changes  aflfection  for  a  good  husband  can  make  in  a  wo- 
man's heart.  I  don't  think,  child,  I  have  even  now  the  same 
love  for  finery  I  once  hiicl." 

«<  It  would  be  a  pity,  Judith,  if  you  did  think  of  clothes, 
over  your  parents'  graves !  We  will  never  quit  this  spot,  if 
you  say  so,  and  will  let  Hurry  go  where  he  pleases." 

«<  I  am  willing  enough  to  consent  to  the  last,  but  cannot 
answer  for  the  first,  Hetty. .  We  must  live,  in  fiiture,  as  be- 
comes respectable  young  women,  and  cannot  remain  here 
to  he  the  talk  and  jest  of  all  the  rude  and  foul-tongued 
trappers  and  hunters  that  may  come  upon  the  lake.  Let 
Himy  go  by  himself,  and  then  I  '11  find  the  means  to  see 
Deeialayeri  when  the  future  shall  be  soon  settled.    Come^ 
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lirl,  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  ark  is  drifling  away  from  us; 
let  118  paddle  up  to  the  scow,  and  consult  with  our  friends. 
This  night  I  shall  look  into  the  chest,  and  to-morrow  shall 
determine  what  we  are  to  do.  As  for  the  Hurons,  now  we 
can  use  our  stores  without  fear  of  Thomas  Hutter,  they  will 
be  easily  bought  off.  Let  me  get  Deerslayer  once  out  of 
their  hands,  and  a  single  hour  shall  bring  things  to  an  un- 
derstanding.'* 

Judith  spoke  with  decision,  and  she  spoke  with  autfa(»ity, 
a  habit  she  had  long  practised  towards  her  feeble-minded 
sister.  *  But,  while  thus  accustomed  to  have  her  way,  by 
the  aid  of  manner  and  a  readier  command  of  words,  Hetty 
occasionally  checked  her  impetuous  feelings  and  hasty  acts 
by  the  aid  of  those  simple,  moral  truths  that  were  so  deeply 
engrafted  in  all  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings;  shining 
through  both  with  a  mild  and  b^utiful  lustre  that  threw  a 
sort  of  holy  halo  around  so  much  of  what  she  both  said  and 
did.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  healthful  ascendency  6[ 
the  girl  of  weak  intellect,  over  her  of  a  capacity  that,  in 
other  situations,  might  have  become  brilliant  and  admired, 
was  exhibited  in  the  usual  simple  and  earnest  manner. 

"  You  forget,  Judith,  what  has  brought  us  here,"  she  said 
reproachfully.  "  This  is  mother's  grave,  and  we  have  just 
laid  the  body  of  father  by  her  side.  We  have  done  wrong 
to  talk  so  much  of  ourselves  at  such  a  spot,  and  ought  now 
to  pray  God  to  forgive  us,  and  ask  Aim  to  teach  us  where 
we  are  to  go,  and  what  we  are  to  do.'^ 

Judith  involuntarily  laid  aside  her  paddle,  while  Hetty 
dropped  on  her  knees  and  was  soon  lost  in  her  devout  bat 
simple  petitions.  Her  sister  did  not  pray.  This  she  had 
long  ceased  to  do  directly,  though  anguish  of  spirit  frequent- 
ly wrung  from  her  mental  and  hasty  appeals  to  the  great 
source  of  benevolence,  for  support,  if  not  for  a  change  of 
spirit.  Still,  she  never  beheld  Hetty  on  her  knees,  that  a 
feeling  of  tender  recollection,  as  well  as  of  profound  regret 
at  the  deadness  of  her  own  heart,  did  not  come  over  her. 
Thus  had  slie  herself  done  in  childhood,  and  even  down  to 
the  hour  of  her  ill-fated  visits  to  the  garrisons ;  and  she 
would  willingly  have  given  worlds,  at  such  moments,  to  be 
able  to  exchange  her  present  sensations,  for  that  connding 
mith,  those  pure  aspirations,  and  the  genUe  hope  that  shoiie 
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through  every  lineament  and  movement  o£  her»  othenriaeb 
less-favoured  sister.  All  she  could  do,  however,  was  to 
drop  her  head  to  her  hosom,  and  assume. in  her  attitude 
some  of  that  devoticm  in  which  her  stubborn  spirit  refused 
to  unite. 

When  Hetty  rose  from  her  knees,  her  countenance  had  a 
glow  and  serenity  that  rendered  a  face  that  was  alwa3n 
agreeable,  positively  handsome.  Her  mind  was  at  peao^ 
and  her  conscience  acquitted  her  of  a  neglect  of  duty* 

^*  Now  you  may  go,  if  you  want  to,  Judith,"  she  said 
*^God  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  lifted  a  burden  off  my 
heart.  Mother  had  many  such  burdens,  she  used  to  teU 
me,  and  she  always  took  them  off  in  this  way.  Tis  the 
only  way,  sister,  such  things  can  be  done.  You  may  raise 
a  stone,  or  a  log,  with  your  hands ;  but  the  heart  miutt  be 
lightened  by  prayer.  I  don't  think  you  pray  as  c^n  as 
you  used  to  do  when  younger,  Judith  I" 

*^  Never  mind — ^never  mind,  child"— answered  the  other 
huskily—^'  ^tis  no  matter,  now.  Mother  is  gone,  and  Tho< 
mas  Hutter  is  gone,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
think  and  act  for  ourselves." 

As  the  canoe  moved  slowly  away  from  the  place,  under 
the  gentle  impulsion  of  the  elder  si^r's  paddle,  the  young* 
er  sat  musing,  as  was  her  wont,  whenever  her  mind  was 
perplexed  by  any  idea  more  abstract  and  difficult  of  com 
prehension  than  commcKi. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  future,  Ju<&th,"  she  at 
length  suddenly  observed.  <*  Mother  used  to  call  heaven  the 
future,  but  you  seem  to  think  it  means  next  week,  or  to- 
morrow  1" 

<*  It  means  both,  dear  sister ;  every  thuag  that  is  yet  to 
come,  whether  in  this  world  or  another.  It  is  a  solemn 
word,  Hetty,  and  most  so,  I  fear,  to  them  that  think  the 
least  about  k.    Mother's  future  is  eternity ;  ours  may  yet 

mean  what  wul  happen  while  we  live  in  this  world is  not 

that  a  canoe  just  passing  behind  the  castle  ?  •—  here,  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  point  I  mean ;  it  is  hid,  now  ;^-but,  cer« 
tainly,  I  saw  a  canoe  stealing  behind  the  logs." 

**  I  've  seen  it  some  time,"  Hetty  quietly  answered,  for 
the  Indians  had  few  terrors  for  her,  "  but  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  talk  about  such  things  over  mother's  grave.    The 
32* 
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Bune  from  the  camp,  Judith,  and  was  paddled  bf  • 
angle  man ;  he  seemed  to  be  Deenlayer,  and  no  Iroqnon.'' 

**  Deenlayer !"  returned  the  other,  with  much  of  her  na- 
thre  impetuosity.  **That  can't  bel  Deeralayer  is  a  pn- 
ioner,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  means  of  aetting 
him  free.     Why  did  you  fimcy  it  Deerslayer,  child  f" 

**You  can  look  for  yourself,  sister;  there  comes  the 
canoe  in  sight  again,  on  this  side  of  the  hut." 

Sure  enough,  the  light  boat  had  passed  the  building,  and 
was  now  steadily  advancing  towards  the  ark ;  the  persons  on 
board  of  which  were  already  collecting  in  the  head  of  the 
scow,  to  receive  their  visiter.  A  single  glance  suffioed  to 
assure  Judith  that  her  sister  was  right,  and  that  Deeralayer 
was  alone  in  the  canoe.  His  approach  was  so  calm  and 
leisurely,  however,  as  to  fill  her  with  wonder,  since  a  man 
who  had  efiected  his  escape  from  enemies,  by  either  artifice 
or  >iolence,  would  not  be  apt  to  move  with  the  steadiness 
and  deliberation  with  which  his  paddle  swept  the  water.  By 
this  time  the  day  was  fiurly  departing,  and  objects  were  al- 
ready seen  dimly  under  the  shores.  In  the  hroad  lake, 
however,  the  light  still  lingered,  and  around  the  immediate 
9cene  of  the  present  incidents,  which  was  less  shaded  than 
most  of  the  sheet,  being  in  its  broadest  part,  it  cast  a  glare 
that  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  warm  tints  of  an 
Italian  or  Grecian  sunset.  The  logs  of  the  hut  and  ark 
had  a  sort  of  purple  hue,  blended  with  the  growings  ob- 
scurity, and  the  bark  of  the  hunter's  boat  was  losing'  its 
distinctness,  in  colours  richer,  but  more  mellowed,  than  those 
it  showed  under  a  bright  sun.  As  the  two  canoes  apprtwched 
each  other,  —  for  Judith  and  her  sister  had  plied  their  ped- 
dles so  as  to  intercept  the  unexpected  visiter  ere  he  reached 
the  ark,  <— even  Deerslayer's  sun-burned  countenance  wore 
a  brighter  aspect  than  common,  under  the  pleasing  tints  that 
seemed  to  dance  in  the  atmosphere.  Judith  fancied  that  de- 
light at  meeting  her  had  some  share  in  this  unusual  and 
agreeable  expression.  She  was  not  aware  that  her  own 
beauty  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  common,  from  the 
same  natural  cause ;  nor  did  she  understand,  what  it  would 
have  given  her  so  much  pleasure  to  know,  that  the  young 
man  actually  thought  her,  as  she  drew  near,  the  lov^iest 
eceature  ot  her  sex,  his  eyes  had  ever  dwelt  on. 
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**  Weloome-^welcoine,  Deerslayer  I"  exclaimed  the  gtii, 
as  the  canoes  floated  at  each  other's  sides,  the  paddles  having 
ceased  their  movements;  *^  we  have  had  a  melancholy — a 
frightful  day  <— -  but  your  return  is,  at  least,  one  mbibrtune 
the  less.  Have  the  Hurons  become  more  humane,  and  leC 
you  go ;  or  have  you  escaped  from  the  wretches,  by  your 
own  courage  and  skill  ?'* 

'^  Neither,  Judith — ^neither  one  nor  t'other.  The  Mingoi 
are  Mingos  still,  and  will  live  and  die  Mingos ;  it  is  not 
likely  their  natur's  will  ever  undergo  much  improvement 
Well ;  they've  their  gifts,  and  we've  our'n,  Judith,  and  it 
doesn't  much  become  either  to  speak  ill  of  what  the  Lord 
has  created  ;  though,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  I  find  it  a 
sore  trial  to  think  kindly,  or  to  talk  kindly,  of  them  vaga« 
bonds.  As  for  outwitting  them,  that  might  have  been  done, 
and  it  was  done,  too,  atween  the  Sarpent,  yonder,  and 
me,  when  we  were  on  the  trail  of  Hist — "  here  the  hunter 
stopped  to  laugh  in  his  own  silent  fashion ;  —  *'  but  it's  no 
easy  matter  to  sarcumvent  the  sarcumvented.  Even  the 
fa'ans  get  to  know  the  tricks  of  the  hunters  afore  a  single 
season  is  over ;  and  an  Indian,  whose  eyes  have  once  been 
opened  by  a  sarcumvention,  never  shuts  them  ag'in  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  spot.  I  've  known  whites  to  do  that,  but 
never  a  red-skin.  What  they  I'am,  comes  by  practice,  and 
not  by  books ;  and  of  all  schoolmasters,  exper'ence  gives 
lessons  that  are  the  longest  remembered." 

**  All  this  is  true,  Deerslayer ;  but  if  you  have  not  escaped 
from  the  savages,  how  came  you  here  1" 

«<  That 's  a  nat'ral  question,  and  charmingly  put.  Tou 
are  wonderflil  handsome  this  evening,  Judith,  or.  Wild  Rose, 
as  the  Sarpent  calls  you,  and  I  may  as  well  say  it,  since  1 
honestly  think  it  I  You  may  well  call  them  Mingos,  savages, 
too»  for  savage  enough  'do  they  feel,  and  savage  enough  will 
ihey  act,  if  you  once  give  them  an  opportunity.  They  feel 
their  loss  here,  in  the  late  skrimmage,  to  their  hearts'  cores, 
and  are  ready  to  revenge  it  on  any  creatur'  of  English  blood 
that  may  fall  in  their  way.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I  much 
think  they  would  stand  at  taking  their  satisfaction  out  of  a 
Dutchman." 

<*They  have  killed  father;  that  ought  to  satisfy  their 
wicked  cravings  for  blood,"  observed  Ilettyi  reproachfully. 


•*I  know  it,  gal— I  know  the  wholo  tlory — paxAj  fim 
what  I  've  seen  from  the  shore,  since  they  brought  me  op 
Groin  the  point,  and  partly  from  their  threats  ag'in  mys^ 
and  their  other  discourse.  W^,  life  is  wnwartain  ai  the 
best,  and  we  all  depend  on  the  breath  of  our  nostrib  for  it, 
from  day  to  day.  If  you  Ve  lost  a  staunch  firi'nd,  as  I  maks 
no  doubt  you  Imve,  Providence  will  raise  up  new  ones  in  bis 
stead ;  and  since  our  acquaintance  has  begun  in  this  odcooi- 
mon  manner,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  hint  that  it  will  be  a  pert 
of  my  duty  in  fiitur',  should  the  occasion  (^er,  to  see  you 
don't  sufier  for  want  of  food  in  the  wigwam.  I  can't  biing 
the  dead  to  life,  but  as  to  feeding  the  Uving,  there's  few  on 
all  this  frontier  can  outdo  me,  though  I  say  it  in  the  way  of 
pity  and  consolation,  like,  and,  in  no  particular,  in  the  way 
of  boasting  i" 

<*  We  understand  you,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Jodith,  hasU 
ily,  *^and  take  all  that  fells  from  your  lips,  as  it  is  meant, 
in  kindness  Kod  friendsbip.  Would  to  heaven  all  men  had 
tongues  as  true,  and  hearts  as  honest  I" 

^  In  that  respect  men  do  differ,  of  a  sartainty,  Judith. 
I  Ve  known  them  that  wasn't  to  be  trusted  any  ferther  than 
you  can  see  them ;  and  others  ag'in  whose  messages^  aent 
with  a  small  piece  of  wampum,  perhaps,  might  just  as  ntiuch 
be  depended  on,  as  if  the  whole  business  was  finished  albrs 
your  face.  Yes,  Judith,  you  never  said  truer  words,  than 
when  you  said  some  men  might  be  depended  on,  and  aome 
others  might  not." 

*^  You  are  an  unaccountaUe  beung,  Deerslayer,"  retnnied 
the  girl,  not  a  little  puzzled  with  the  childish  simplicity  of 
character  that  the  hunter  so  often  betrayed — a  simplicity  so 
striking,  that  it  frequently  appeared  to  place  him  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  fetuity  of  poor  Hetty,  though  always  re- 
lieved by  the  beautiful  moral  truth  that  shone  through. all 
that  this  unfortunate  girl  both  said  and  did.  ^  You  are  a 
most  unaccountable  man,  and  I  often  do  not  know  how  to 
understand  you.  But  never  mind,  just  now ;  you  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  us  by  what  means  you  are  here." 

*'  I ! — oh !  That 's  not  very  onaccountable,  if  I  am  my- 
self, Judith.     I  'm  out  on  furlough." 

<«  Furlough ! — That  word  has  a  meaning  among  the  sol- 
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dien  that  I  underatand ;  I  cannot  tell  what  it  idgnifies  whflQ 
used  by  a  prisoner.'' 

"  It  means  just  the  same.  You  're  right  enough ;  the  sol- 
diers do  use  it,  and  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  use  it.  A 
furlough  is  when  a  man  has  leave  to  quit  a  camp,  or  a  gar- 
rison, for  a  sartain  specified  time ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  ia 
to  come  back  and  shoulder  his  musket,  or  submit  to  his  tor> 
ments,  just  as  he  may  happen  to  be  a  soldier,  or  a  captyve 
Being  the  last,  I  must  take  the  chances  of  a  prisoner." 

"  Have  the  Hurons  sufiered  you  to  quit  them  in  this  man- 
ner, without  watch  or  guard  1" 

**  Sartain— I  couldn't  have  come  in  any  other  manner, 
unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  by  a  bold  rising,  or  a  saxcum* 
vention." 

<<  What  pledge  have  they  that  you  will  ever  return?" 

<<  My  word,"  answered  the  hunter,  simply.  ^  Yes,  I  own 
I  gave  'em  that,  and  big  ibols  would  they  have  be^i  to  let  me 
come  without  it  I  Why,  in  that  case,  I  shouldn't  have  been 
obliged  to  go  back  and  ondergo  any  deviltries  their  fiiry  may 
invent,  but  might  have  shouldered  my  rifle,  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  Delaware  villages.  But,  Lord !  Ju- 
dith, they  know'd  this,  just  as  well  as  you  and  I  do,  and 
would  no  more  let  mg  come  away,  without  a  promise  to  go 
back,  than  they  would  let  the  wolves  dig  up  the  bones  of 
their  fathers !" 

**  Is  it  possible  you  mean  to  do  this  act  of  extraordinary 
self-destruction  and  recklessness?" 

"Ananr 

^*  I  ask  if  it  can  be  possible  that  you  expeet  to  be  able  to 
put  yourself  again  in  the  power  of  such  ruUiless  enemies, 
by  keeping  your  word." 

Deerslayer  looked  at  his  fair  questioner  for  a  moment, 
with  stem  displeasure.  Then  the  expression  of  his  honest 
and  guileless  face  suddenly  changed,  lighting  as  by  a  quick 
illumination  of  thought ;  afler  which  he  laughed  in  his  or> 
dinary  manner. 

**I  didn't  understand  you,  at  first,  Judith;  no,  I  didnHl 
You  believe  that  Chingachgook  and  Hurry  Harry  won't 
aufibr  it ;  but  you  don't  know  mankind  thoroughly  yet,  I 
aeo.  The  Delaware  would  be  the  last  man  on  *arth  to  o^ 
any  olgectioiis  to  what  he  knows  is  a  duty;  andt  aa  lor 
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Ifafcli,  he  doesnH  care  enoagh  about  any  creatur'  but  him- 
■elf  to  spend  many  words  on  such  a  subject.  If  he  did, 
*t  would  make  no  great  diflerence,  howsever ;  but  not  he — 
for  he  thinks  more  of  his  gains  than  of  even  his  own  word. 
As  (or  my  promises,  or  your'n,  Judith,  or  anybody  else's, 
they  give  him  no  consam.  Don't  be  under' any  oneasmess, 
thereibre,  gal ;  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  back  according  to 
the  furlough ;  and  if  difficulties  was  made,  I  've  not  Ixen 
brought  up,  and  edicated,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  woods, 
without  knowing  how  to  look  'em  down." 

Judith  made  no  answer  for  some  little  time.  All  her  feel- 
ings  as  a  woman— and  as  a  woman  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  lifi?,  was  beginning  to  submit  to  that  sentiment  which 
has  so  much  influence  on  the  happiness  or  misery  of  her 
sex — revolted  at  the  cruel  fate  that  she  fancied  Deerslayer 
was  drawing  down  upon  himself,  while  the  sense  of  right, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  every  human  breast,  told  her 
to  admire  an  integrity  as  indomitable  and  unpretending  as 
that  which  the  other  so  unconsciously  displayed.     Argu* 
ment,  she  felt  would  be  useless ;  nor  was  she,  at  that  mo- 
ment, disposed  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  high  principle  that 
were  so  striking  in  the  intentions  of  the  hunter,  by  any 
attempt  to  turn  bim  from  his  purpese.     That  something 
might  yet  occur  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  this  self-im- 
molation, she  tried  to  hope ;  and  then  she  proceeded  to  as- 
certain the  facts,  in  order  that  her  own  conduct  might  be 
regulated  by  her  knowledge  of  circumstances. 

"When  is  your  furlough  out,  Deerslayer f  she  asked, 
afler  both  canoes  were  heading  towards  the  ark,  and  mov- 
ing, with  scarcely  a  perceptible  effort  of  the  paddles,  through 
the  water. 

**  To-morrow  noon ;  not  a  minute  afore ;  and  you  may 
depend  on  it,  Judith,  I  shan't  quit  what  I  call  Christian  com- 
pany, to  go  and  give  myself  up  to  them  vagabonds,  an  in- 
•tant  sooner  than  is  downright  necessary.  They  begin  to 
fear  a  visit  from  the  garrisons,  and  wouldn't  lengthen  the 
time  a  moment ;  and  it 's  pretty  well  understood  atween  us, 
that,  should  I  fail  in  my  ar'n'd,  the  torments  are  to  take 
place  when  the  sun  begins  to  fall,  that  they  may  strike  upon 
their  home  trail  as  soon  as  it  is  dark." 

Tbia  was  said  solemnly,  as  if  the  thought  of  what 
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believed  to  be  in  reserve  duly  weighed  on  the  priaoiiBr'fl 
mind,  and  yet  so  simply,  and  without  a  parade  of  sufiering^ 
as  rather  to  repel  than  to  invite  any  open  manifestations  of 
sympathy. 

''Are  they  bent  on  revenging  their  losses  V*  Judith  asked, 
faintly,  her  own  high  spirit  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
other's  quiet  but  dignified  integrity  of  purpose* 

''  Downright,  if  I  can  judge  of  Indian  inclinations  by  the 
symptoms.  They  think,  howsever,  I  don't  suspect  their  d^ 
signs,  I  do  believe ;  but  one  that  has  lived  so  long  among 
men  of  red-skin  gifts,  is  no  more  likely  to  be  misled  in  In- 
dian feelin's,  than  a  true  hunter  is  like  to  lose  his  trail,  or  a 
staunch  hound  his  scent.  My  own  judgment  is  greatly  ag'in 
my  own  escape,  for  I  see  the  women  are  a  good  deal  enraged 
on  behalf  of  Hist,  though  I  say  it,  perhaps,  that  shouldn't 
say  it — ^seein'  that  I  had  considerable  hand  myself  in  getting 
the  gal  off.  Then  there  was  a  cruel  murder  in  their  camp 
last  night,  and  that  shot  might  just  as  well  have  been  fired 
into  my  breast.  Howsever,  come  what  will,  the  Sarpent 
and  his  wife  will  be  safe,  and  that  is  some  happiness,  in 
any  case." 

''  Oh !  Deerslayer,  they  will  think  better  of  this,  since 
they  have  given  you  until  to*morrow  noon  to  make  up  your 
mind !" 

'*  I  judge  not,  Judith ;  yes,  I  judge  not.  An  Indian  is  an 
Indian,  gal,  and  it 's  pretty  much  hopeless  to  think  of  swarv- 
ing  him,  when  he 's  got  the  scent  and  follows  it  with  his 
nose  in  the  air*  The  Delawares,  now,  are  a  half-christian* 
ized  tribe — ^not  that  I  think  such  sort  of  Christians  much 
better  than  your  whole-blooded  disbelievers— -but,  neverthe^ 
less,  what  good  half-christianizing  can  do  to  a  man  some 
among  'em  have  got,  and  yet  revenge  clings  to  their  hearts 
like  the  wild  creepers  here  to  the  tree  I  Then  I  slew  one  of 
the  best  and  boldest  of  their  warriors,  they  say,  and  it  U 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  captivate  the  man  who 
did  this  deed,  in  the  very  same  scouting  on  which  it  was 
performed,  and  they  take  no  account  of  the  matter.  Had 
a  month  or  so  gone  by,  their  feelin's  would  have  been  soft- 
ened down,  ana  we  might  have  met  in  a  more  friendly  way; 
but  it  is,  as  it  is.  Judith,  this  is  talking  of  nothing  but 
myself,  and  my  own  consams,  when  you  have  had  HouUe 
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«ioiight*and  umj  want  to  consult  a  fn'nd  a  little  abool 
your  own  matters*  Is  the  old  man  laid  in  the  water  where 
1  should  think  hb  body  would  like  to  rest  1" 

**  It  is,  Deerslayer/*  answered  Judith,  almost  inaudibly. 
**  That  duty  has  just  been  performed.  You  are  right  in 
thinking  that  I  wish  to  consult  a  friend ;  and  that  friend  is 
yourself.  Horry  Harry  is  about  to  leave  us ;  when  he  is 
gone,  and  we  have  got  a  little  over  the  feelings  of  this  so- 
femn  office,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  hour  alone.  Hetty 
and  I  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do.*' 

**  That 's  quite  natural,  coming  as  things  have,  suddenly 
and  fearfully.  But  here's  the  ark,  and  we'U  say  more  of 
this  when  there  is  a  better  opportunity." 


CHAPTER  XXm 

*The  winde  is  mat  upon  the  highest  hilles ; 
The  quiet  life  is  in  the  dale  below ; 
Who  tread  on  iee  shall  slide  a|punst  their  wiUes ; 
They  want  not  cares,  that  carious  arts  should  know ; 
Who  lives  at  ease  and  can  content  him  so, 
Is  perfect  wise,  and  sets  us  all  to  schools : 
Who  hates  this  lore  may  well  be  called  a  (ode.** 

CiiuEGBraBn. 

Tub  meting  between  Deerslayer  and  his  friends  in  Uis 
ark  was  grave  and  anxious.  The  two  Indians,  in  partico* 
lar^  read  in  his  manner  that  he  was  not  a  successful  fugi* 
tive,  and  a  few  sententious  words  sufficed  to  let  them  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  what  their  friend  had  termed  his 
^  furlough."  Chingachgook  immediately  became  thought* 
ful ;  while  Hist,  as  usual,  had  no  better  mode  of  ezpresung 
her  sympathy  than  by  those  little  attentions  which  mark  ths 
aflectionate  manner  of  woman. 

In  a  lew  minutes,  however,  somethiDg  like  a  general  plan 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  night  was  adopted,  and,  to  the  eye 
of  an  uninstructed  observer,  things  would  be  thought  to 
Move  in  their  ordinary  train.    It  was  now  getting  to  be 
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dark,  and  it  was  decided  to  sweep  the  ark  up  to  the  castle, 
and  secure  it  in  its  ordinary  herth.  This  decision  was  cofhe 
to,  in  some  measure,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the  ca« 
noes  were  again  in  the  possession  of  their  proper  owners ; 
but  principally,  from  the  security  that  was  created  by  the 
representations  of  Deerslayer.  He  had  examined  the  state 
of  things  among  the  Hurons,  and  felt  satisfied  that  they 
meditated  no  further  hostilities  during  the  night,  the  loss 
they  had  met  having  indisposed  them  to  further  exertions 
for  the  moment.  Then  he  had  a  proposition  to  make ;  the 
object  of  his  visit ;  and,  if  this  were  accepted,  the  war  would 
at  once  termmate  between  the  parties ;  and  it  was  improba- 
ble that  the  Hurons  would  anticipate  the  failure  of  a  project 
on  which  their  chiefs  had  apparently  set  their  hearts,  by 
having  recourse  to  violence  previously  to  the  return  of  their 
messenger. 

As  soon  as  the  ark  was  properly  secured,  the  difierent 
members  of  the  party  occupied  themselves  in  their  several 
peculiar  manners ;  haste  in  council,  or  in  decision,  no  more 
characterizing  the  proceedings  of  the  border  whites,  than 
it  did  those  of  their  red  neighbours.  The  women  busied 
themselves  in  preparations  for  the  evening  meal,  sad  and 
silent,  but  ever  attentive  to  the  first  wants  of  nature. 

Hurry  set  about  repairing  his  moccasins,  by  the  light  of  a 
blazing  knot ;  Chingachgook.  seated  himself  f  i  gloomy 
thought ;  while  Deerslayer  proceeded,  in  a  manner  equally 
free  from  afiectation  and  concern,  to  examine  '*  Killdeer, ' 
the  ride  of  Hutter,  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  subsequently  became  so  celebrated,  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  who  was  now  examining  its  merits.  The 
piece  was  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and  had  evidently  been 
turned  out  from  the  work-shop  of  some  manufacturer  of  a  su- 
perior order.  It  had  a  few  silver  ornaments ;  though,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  plain  piece  by  most 
frontier  men ;  its  great  merit  consisting  in  the  accuracy  of 
its  bore,  the  perfection  of  the  details,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  metal.  Again  and  again  did  the  hunter  apply  the  breech 
to  his  shoulder,  and  glance  his  eye  along  the  sights,  and  a» 
oflea  did  he  poise  his  body,  and  raise  the  weapon  slowly,  as 
if  about  to  catch  an  aim  at  a  deer,  in  order  to  try  the  weight, 
•nd  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  quick  and  accurate  finng* 
33 
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All  this  was  dane^  by  the  aid  of  Hurry's  torch,  simply,  but 
with  an  earnestness  and  abstraction  that  would  have  been 
(bund  touching  by  any  spectator  who  happened  to  know  the 
real  situation  of  the  man. 

*•  T  is  a  glorious  we'pon,  Hurry !"  Deerslayer  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  and  it  may  be  thought  a  pity  that  it  has  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  women.  The  hunters  have  told  me  of  its 
ezpPites ;  and  by  all  I  have  heard,  I  should  set  it  down  as  sar- 
tain  death  in  experienced  hands.  Hearken  to  the  tick  of  this 
lock — a  wolf-trap  hasn't  a  livelier  spring;  pan  and  cock 
speak  together,  like  two  singing-roasters  undertaking  a  psalm 
in  meetin'.  I  never  did  see  so  true  a  bore,  Hurry,  that 's 
sartain  !'* 

"  Ay,  Old  Tom  used  to  give  the  piece  a  character,  though 
he  wasn't  the  man  to  particularize  the  ra'al  natur'  of  any 
sort  of  fire-arms,  in  practice,"  returned  March,  passing  the 
deer's  thongs  through  the  moccasin  with  the  coolness  of  a 
cobbler.  *^  He  was  no  marksman,  that  we  must  all  allow , 
but  he  had  his  good  p'ints,  as  well  as  his  bad  ones.  I  have 
had  hopes  that  Judith  might  consait  the  idee  of  giving  Kill- 
deer  to  me." 

**  There 's  no  saying  what  young  women  may  do,  that 's 
a  truth.  Hurry ;  and  I  suppose  you  're  as  likely  to  own  the 
rifle  as  another.  Still,  when  things  are  so  very  near  per- 
fection, it 's  a  pity  not  to  reach  it  entirely.'* 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Would  not  that  piece 
look  as  well  on  my  shoulder,  as  on  any  man's?" 

"  As  for  looks,  I  say  nothing.  You  are  both  good-look- 
ing, and  might  make  what  is  called  a  good-looking  couple. 
But  the  true  p'int  is  as  to  conduct.  More  deer  would  fall  in 
one  day,  by  that  piece,  in  some  men's  hands,  than  would  fall 
fai  a  week,  in  your'n.  Hurry  !  I  've  seen  you  try ; — you  re- 
member the  buck  t'other  day  ?" 

"  That  buck  was  out  of  season ;  and  who  wishes  to  kill 
yenison  out  of  season.  I  was  merely  trying  to  frighten  the 
creatur',  and  I  think  you  will  own  that  he  was  pretty  'well 
skeared,  at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  well,  have  it  as  you  say.     But  this  is  a  lordly 

Siece,  and  would  make  a  steadv  hand  and  quick  eye,  the 
:ing  of  the  Woods!" 
**  Then  keep  it,  Deerslayer,  apd   b^^ffie  JCng  of  t}ie 
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Woods,*'  said  Judith,  earnestly,  who  had  heard  the  convena* 
tion,  and  whose  eye  was  never  long  averted  from  the  honest 
countenance  of  the  hunter.  ^'  It  can  never  he  in  hetter  hands 
than  it  is,  at  this  moment ;  there  I  hope  it  will  remain  these 
fifty  years," 

*'  Judith,  you  can't  be  in  'arnest  1"  exclaimed  Deerslayer, 
taken  so  much  by  surprise,  as  to  betray  niore  emotion  than 
it  was  usual  for  hina  to  manifest  on  ordinary  occasions. 
^  Such  a  gift  would  be  fit  for  a  ra'al  king  to  make ;  yes,  and 
for  a  ra'al  king  to  receive." 

**  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,  in  my  life,  Deerslayer ; 
and  I  am  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  wish  as  in  the  gift." 

^  Well,  gal,  well ;  we  '11  find  timte  to  talk  of  this  ag'in. 
You  musn't  be  down-hearted,  Hurry,  for  Judith  is  a  sprightly 
young  woman,  and  she  has  a  quick  reason ;  she  knows 
that  Uie  credit  of  her  father's  rifle  is  safer  in  my  hands,  than 
it  can  possibly  be  in  your'n ;  and,  therefore,  you  mustn't  be 
down-hearted.  In  other  matters,  more  to  your  liking,  too, 
you  '11  find  she  '11  give  you  the  preference." 

Hurry  growled  out  his  dissatisfaction ;  but  he  was  too  in- 
tent on  quitting  the  lake,  and  in  making  his  preparationsj  to 
waste  his  breath  on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  Shprtly  afler, 
the  supper  was  ready;  it  was  eaten  in  silence,  as  is  so 
much  the  habit  of  those  who  consider  the  table  as  merely  a 
place  of  animal  refreshment.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
sadness  and  thought  contributed  their  share  to  the  general 
desire  not  to  converse ;  for  Deerslayer  was  so  far  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usages  9f  men  of  his  cast,  as  not  only  to  wish  to 
hold  discourse  on  such  occasions,  but  y  often  to  create  a 
similar  desire  in,  his  companions. 

The  meal  ended,  and  the  humble  preparations  removed, 
the  whole  party  assembled  on  the  platform  to  heai  the  ex- 
pected intelligence  from  Deerslayer,  on  the  subject  of  his 
visit.  It  had  been  evident  he  was  in  no  haste  to  maike  his 
communications ;  but  the  feelings  of  Judith  would  no  longer 
admit  of  delay.  Stools  were  brought  from  the  ark  and  the 
hut,  and  the  whole  six  placed  theknselves  in  a  circle,  near 
the  door,  watching  each  other's  countenances,  as  best  they 
could,  by  the  scanty  means  that  were  fumisheHl  by  a  lovely 
0tarlight  night.  Afeng  the  shore,  beneath  the  mountains, 
lay  the  usual  body  of  gloom;  but  in  the  brood  lake  no  ahodoir 


€»t^  and  a  thousand  mimic  atan  were  ^•^^^wg  jb  Um 
limpid  element,  that  was  just  stirred  enough  by  the  evening 
air  lo  set  them  all  in  motion. 

**  N0W9  Deerslayer/'  commenced  Judith,  whoee  tinpitfymf^^ 
resisted  fUrther  restraint ;  *'  now,  Deerslayer,  tdl  ua  all  the 
Hurons  have  to  say,  and  the  reason  why  they  have  aeot  you 
on  parole,  to  make  us  some  ofier." 

**  Furlough,  Judith ;  furlough  is  the  word ;  and  it  carries 
the  same  meaning  with  a  captjrve  at  large  as  it  does  with  a 
soldier  who  has  leave  to  quit  his  colours.  In  both  cases  the 
word  is  past  to  come  back :  and  now  I  remember  to  liave 
heard  tluU'a  the  ra'al  signification,  'furlougb'  meanin^r  a 
*word'  jpassed  for  the  doing  of  any  thing,  or  the  Idee. 
Farole,  I  rather  think,  is  Dutch,  and  has  sometUng  to  do 
with  the  tattoos  of  the  garrisons.  But  this  makes  no  gpeat 
difieienoe,  since  the  vartue  of  a  pledge  lies  in  the  idee,  and 
not  in  the  word.  Well,  then,  if  the  message  must  be  given, 
it  must;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  use  in  putting  it  o£ 
Hurry  will  soon  be  wanting  to  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
river,  and  the  stars  rise  and  set,  just  as  if  they  eared  for 
neither  Indian  nor  message.  Ah's !  me ;  'tisn't  a  pleaaent, 
and  I  know  it's  a  useless  ar Vd ;  but  it  must  be  told." 

^  Harkee,  Deerslayer,"  put  in  Hurry,  a  little  authoritative 
ly ;  **  you're  a  sensible  man  in  a  hunt,  and  as  good  a  fellow 
on  a  march  as  a  sixty-miler-a-day  could  wish  to  meet  with; 
but  you're  oncommon  slow  about  messages,  especially  them 
that  you  think  won't  be  likely  to  be  well  received.  When 
a  thing  is  to  be  toki,  why,  tell  it,  and  doff  t  hang  beck  like  a 
Yankee  lawyer  prg^nding  he  can't  understand  a  Dutch- 
man's English,  just  to  get  a  double  fee  out  of  him." 

**  I  understand  you,  Hurry,  and  well  are  you  named  to- 
night, seeing  you've  no  time  to  lose.  But  let  us  come  at 
once  to  the  p'int,  seeing  that's  the  object  of  this  council ;  for 
council  it  may  be  called,  though  women  have  seats  among 
us.  The  simple  fact  is  this.  When  the  party  came  bskck 
from  the  caatle,  the  Mingos  held  a  council,  and  bitter 
dioughts  were  uppermost,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  tlidr 
gloomy  faces.  No  one  likes  to  be  beaten,  and  a  red*akiii  as 
Utile  as  a  pale.fiu9e.  Well,  when  they  had  smdced  upon  it, 
rad  made  their  speeches,  and  their  council-fire  had  bunt 
lBw»  the  m^ler  came  Qut»    It  aeema  the  eidm  among^  '< 
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consaited  I  was  a  man  to  be  trusted  on  a  ibrlough.  Tliey'va 
wonderful  obsanrant,  them  Mingos;  thai  th^  wont  ini* 
mies  must  allow ;  but  they  consaited  I  was  such  a  man ; 
and  it  isn^t  oHen — ^"  added  the  hunter,  with  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that  his  previous  life  justified  this  implicit  idianoa 
on  his  good  faith^-''  it  isn't  oilen  they  consait  any  thing  so 
good  of  a  pale-face ;  but  so  they  did  with  me,  and  therefore 
they  didn't  hesitate  to  speak  their  minds,  which  is  just  this  t 
— You  see  the  state  of  things.  The  lake  and  all  on  it,  they 
fiincy,  lie  at  thciir  marcy.  Thomas  Hutter  is  deceased,  and 
as  for  Hurry,  theyVe  got  the  idee  he  has  been  near  enough 
to  death  to-day,  not  to  wish  to  take  another  look  at  him  this 
summer.  Therefore,  they  account  all  your  forces  as  re- 
duced to  Chingachgook  and  the  two  young  women,  and, 
while  they  know  the  Delaware  to  be  of  a  high  race,  and  a 
born  warrior,  they  know  he's  now  on  his  first  war-path. 
As  for  the  gals,  of  course  they  set  them  down  mucn  as  they 
do  women  m  gineral." 

"You  mean  that  they  despise  us!"  interrupted  Judith, 
with  eyes  that  flashed  so  brightly  as  to  be  observed  by  all 
present. 

"That  will  be  seen  in  the  end.  They  hold  that  all  on 
the  lake  lies  at  their  marcy,  and,  therefore,  they  said  by 
me  this  belt  of  wampum,"  showing  the  article  m  question 
to  the  Delaware  as  he  spoke,  "  with  these  words :— -Tell 
the  Sarpent,  they  say,  that  he  has  done  well  for  a  beginner; 
he  may  now  strike  across  the  mountains^  for  nis  own  vil- 
lages, and  no  one  shall  look  for  his  trail.  If  he  has  found 
a  scalp,  let  him  take  it  with^  him ;  the  Huron  t>raves  hare 
hearts,  and  can  feel  for  a  young  warrior  who  doesn't  wish  to 
go  home  empty-handed.  If  he  is  nimble,  he  is  welcome  to 
lead  out  a  party  in  pursuit.  Hist,  howsever,  must  go  back 
to  the  Hurons ;  when  she  left  them  in  the  night,  she 
carr^  away,  by  mistake,  that  which  doesn't  belong  to 
her.'» 

«  That  can't  be  true !"  said  Hetty,  earnestly.  "  Hist  is  no 
such  girl — but  one  that  gives  everybody  his  due — ^ 

How  much  more  she  would  have  said,  in  remonstrance, 
cannot  be  known,  inasmuch  as  Hist,  partly  laughing,  and 
partly  hiding  her  foce  in  shame,  put  her  own  hand  across 
the  speaker's  mouth,  in  a  way  to  check  the  words* 
33* 


^Toa  don*!  undeistaiid  llingo  moMageSi  poor  Hetty," 
icramed  Dee»layer»  **  which  wldom  mean  what  lies  ex- 
actly uppennost*  Hist  has  brought  away  with  her  the  in 
^KimfinnM  of  a  young  Huron,  and  they  want  her  back  again, 
that  the  poor  young  man  may  find  them  where  he  last  saw 
them  1  The  Sarpent,  they  say,  ia  too  promising  a  young 
warrior  not  to  find  as  many  wives  as  he  wants,  hut  this  one 
he  cannot  have.  That's  their  meaning,  and  nothing  else, 
as  I  understand  it.** 

*^  They  are  very  obliging  and  thoughtfiil,  in  supposiiig  a 
young  woman  can  forget  all  her  own  inclimitions  in  order 
to  let  this  unhappy  youth  find  his  I*'  said  Judith,  ironically  ; 
though  her  manner  became  more  bitter  as  she  proceeded. 
**  I  suppose  a  woman  is  a  woman,  let  her  colour  be  white  or 
red ;  and  your  chiefs  know  little  of  a  woman's  heart.  Deer- 
slayer,  if  they  think  it  can  ever  forgive  when  wronged,  or 
ever  forget  when  it  fairly  loves." 

^'  I  suppose  that's  pretty  much  the  truth,  with  some  w<v 
men,  Judith,  though  I 've  known  them  that  could  do  both. 
The  next  message  is  to  you.  They  say  the  Muskrat,  as 
they  call  your  &ther,  has  dove  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake ; 
that  he  will  never  come  up  again,  and  that  his  young 
will  soon  be  in  want  of  wigwams,  if  not  of  food.  Tbs 
Huron  huts,  they  think,  are  better  than  the  huts  of  York; 
they  wish  you  to  come  and  try  them.  Your  colour  is 
white,  they  own,  but  they  think  young  women  who've  lived 
so  long  in  the  woods,  would  lose  their  way  in  the  clearin's. 
A  great  warrior  among  them  has  lately  lost  his  wife,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  put  the  Wild  Rose  on  her  bench  at  his  fire- 
side. As  for  the  Feeble-Mind, 'tshe  will  always  be  honoured 
and  taken  care  of  by  red  warriors.  Your  father's  goods, 
they  think,  ought  to  go  to  enrich  the  tribe  ;  but  your  own 
property,  which  is  to  include  every  thing  of  a  female  natur', 
will  go,  like  that  of  all  wives,  into  the  wigwam  of  the  hus- 
band. Moreover,  they've  lost  a  young  maiden  by  violence, 
lately,  and  'twill  take  two  pale-faces  to  fill  her  seat." 

"And  do  ycu  bring  such  a  message  to  me  .^"  exclaimed 
Judith,  though  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were  uttered, 
had  more  in  it  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  "  Am  I  a  girl  to 
be  an  Indian's  slave  ?" 

**  If  you  wish  my  honest  thoughts  on  this  p'int,  Judith,  1 
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shall  answer  that  I  don^t  think  you  '11  wUliiigly  erer  become 
any  man's  slave,  red-skin  or  white.  You're  not  to  think 
hard,  liowsever,  of  my  bringing  the  message,  as  near  as  I 
couid,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  given  to  me. 
Them  was  the  conditions  on  which  I  got  my  furlough,  and 
a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  though  it  is  made  with  a  vagabond, 
I  've  told  you  what  they^ve  said,  but  I  've  not  yet  told  yow 
what  I  think  you  ought,  one  and  all,  to  answer." 

**  Ay;  let's  hear  that,  Deerslayer,"  put  in  Hurry.  "My 
cur'osity  is  up  on  that  consideration,  and  I  should  like  right 
well  to  hear  your  idees  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  reply. 
For  my  part,  though,  my  own  mind  is  pretty  much  settled, 
on  the  p'int  of  my  own  answer,  which  shall  be  made  known 
as  soon  as  necessary." 

"  And  so  is  mine,  Hurry,  on  all  the  difierent  heads,  and 
on  no  one  is  it  more  sartainly  settled  than  on  your'n.  If  I 
was  you,  I  should  say — ^  Deerslayer,  tell  them  scamps,  they 
don't  know  Harry  March  !  He  is  human ;  and  having  a 
white  skin,  he  has  also  a  white  natur',  which  natur'  won't 
let  him  desart  females  of  his  own  race  and  giQs,  in  their 
greatest  need.  So  set  me  down  as  one  that  will  refuse  to 
come  into  your  treaty,  though  you  should  smoke  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco  over  it.' " 

March  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  rebuke,  which  was 
uttered  with  sufficient  warmth  of  manner,  and  with  a  point' 
that  left  no  doubt  of  the  meaning.  Had  Judith  encouraged 
him,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  about  remaining  to  defend 
her  and  her  sister,  but  under  the  circumstances,  a  feeling  of 
resentment  rather  urged  him  to  abandon  them.  At  all 
events,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  chivalry  in  Hurry 
Harry,  to  induce  him  to  hazard  the  safety  of  his  own  per- 
son, unless  he  could  see  a  direct  connection  between  the  pro« 
bable  consequences  and  his  own  interests.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  answer  partook  equally  of  his  intentioi^ 
and  of  the  reliance  he  so  boastingly  placed  on  his  gigantic 
strength,  which  if  it  did  not  always  make  him  courageous, 
usually  made  him  impudent,  as  respects  those  with  whom  he 
conversed. 

"  Fair  words  make  long  friendships,  Master  Deerslayer," 
be  said,  a  little  menacingly.  "  You  're  but  a  stripling,  and, 
you  know  by  exper'ence,  what  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a 


BMUL  As  you  *re  not  me,  but  only  a  go-between,  sent  by 
the  savages  to  us  Christians,  you  may  tell  your  enipl'yeiB 
that  they  do  know  Hairy  March,  which  is  a  proof  of  their 
sense,  as  well  as  his.  He 's  human  enough  to  follow  human 
natur',  and  that  tells  him  to  see  the  folly  of  one  man's  fight- 
ing a  whole  tribe.  If  females  desart  bun,  they  must  expect 
to  be  desarted  6y  him,  whether  they  're  of  his  own  gifts,  or 
another  man's  gifb.  Should  Judith  see  fit  to  change  her 
mind,  she 's  welcome  to  my  company  to  the  river,  and  Hetty 
with  her ;  but  shouldn't  she  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  start 
as  soon  as  I  think  the  enemy's  scouts  are  beginning  to  nestle 
themselves  in  among  the  brush  and  leaves,  for  the  night." 

**  Judith  will  noi  change  her  mind,  and  she  does  not  ask 
your  company.  Master  March,"  returned  the  girl,  with  spirit. 

^*  That  p'int  's  settled,  then,"  resumed  Deerslayer,  un« 
moved  by  the  other's  warmth.  ^*  Hurry  Harry  must  act  for 
himself,  and  do  that  which  will  be  most  likely  to  suit  his  own 
fimcy.  The  course  he  means  to  take  will  give  him  an  easy 
race.  If  it  don't  give  him  an  easy  conscience.  Next  conies 
the  question  with  Hist — what  say  you,  gal? — will  you  de» 
sart  your  duty,  too,  and  go  back  to  the  Mingos  and  take  a 
Huron  husband ;  and  all,  not  for  the  love  of  tibe  man  you  'le 
to  marry,  but  for  the  love  of  your  own  scalp  1" 

«<  Why  you  talk  so  to  Hist  ?"  demanded  the  girl,  half  of- 
fended.  **  You  t'ink  a  red-skin  girl  made  like  captain's 
lady,  to  laugh  and  joke  with  any  officer  that  come." 

**  What  I  think.  Hist,  is  neither  here  nor  there,  in  this 
matter.  I  must  carry  back  your  answer,  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  send  it.  A  faithful  mes- 
senger gives  his  ar'n'd,  word  for  word." 

Hist  no  longer  hesitated  to  speak  her  mind  fully.  In  the 
excitement  she  rose  from  her  bench,  and  naturally  recurring 
to  that  language  in  which  she  expressed  herself  the  most 
readily,  she  delivered  her  thoughts  and  intentions,  beautifully 
and  with  dignity,  in  tbe  tongue  of  her  own  people. 

"  Tell  the  Hurons,  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  ^'  that  they  are 
as  ignorant  as  moles ;  they  don't  know  the  wolf  from  the  dog. 
Among  my  people,  the  rose  dies  on  the  stem  where  it  bud- 
ded ;  the  tears  of  the  child  fall  on  the  graves  of  its  parents; 
fte  com  grows  where  the  seed  has  been  planted.  Tlie 
I>elaware  girls  are  not  messengers,  to  be  sent,  like  belts  of 
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wampum,  ftom  tribe  to  tribe.  They  are  hooeysuekles,  that 
are  sweetest  in  their  own  woods ;  their  own  young  men 
carry  Uiem  away  in  their  bosoms,  because  they  are  fra- 
grant ;  they  are  sweetest  when  plucked  from  their  native 
stems.  Even  the  robin  and  the  mart^  come  back,  year  after 
year,  to  their  old  nests  ,*  shall  a  woman  be  lesvtrue-hearted 
than  a  bird  7  Set  the  pine  in  the  clay,  and  it  will  turn  yel- 
low ;  the  willow  will  not  flourish  on  the  hill ;  the  tamarack 
is  healthiest  in  the  swamp ;  the  tribes  of  the  sea  love  best 
to  hear  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  salt  water.  As 
for  a  Huron  youth,  what  is  he  to  a  maiden  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape  ?  He  may  be  fleet,  but  her  eyes  do  not  follow  him 
la  the  race  ;  they  look  back  towards  the  lodges  of  the  Dela- 
wares.  He  may  sing  a  sweet  song  for  the  girls  of  Canada, 
but  there  is  no  music  for  Wah,  but  in  the  tongue  she  has 
Ustened  to  fn»n  childhood.  Were  the  Huron  bom  of  the 
people  that  once  roamed  the  shores  of  the  salt  lake,  it  would 
be  in  vain,  unless  he  were  of  the  family  of  Uncas.  The 
young  pine  will  rise  to  be  as  high  as  any  of  its  fathers. 
Wah-tal-Wah  has  but  one  heart,  and  it  can  love  but  one 
husband." 

Deerslayer  listened  to  this  characteristic  message,  which 
was  given  with  an  earnestness  suited  to  the  feelings  from 
which  it  sprung,  with  undisguised  delight;  meeting  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  the  girl,  as  she  concluded,  with  one  of  Ins  own 
lieart-felt,  silent,  and  peculiar  fits  of  laughter. 

*'  That 's  worth  all  the  wampum  m  the  woods  I**  he  ex« 
daimed.  ^  You  don't  understand  it,  I  suppose,  Judith ;  but 
if  youMl  look  into  your  feelin's,  and  fancy  that  an  inimy 
had  sent  to  tell  you  to  give  up  the  man  of  your  choiee,  and 
to  take  up  with  another  that  wasn't  the  man  of  your  choice, 
you'll  get  the  substance  of  it,  III  warrant!  Give  me  a 
woman  for  ra'al  eioquence,  if  they  '11  only  make  up  their 
minds  to  speak  what  they  feel.  By  speakin',  I  dont  mean 
cfaatterin',  howsever ;  for  most  of  them  will  do  that  by  the 
hour;  but  comin'  out  with  their  honest,  deepest  feelin's,  in 
proper  words.  And  now,  Judith,  having  got  the  answer  of 
a  red-skin  gM,  it  is  fit  I  should  get  that  of  a  pale-fkce,  if, 
indeed,  a  countenance  that  is  as  blooming  as  your'n  can  ia 
any  wise  so  be  tanned.  You  are  well  named  the  Wild  Rose, 
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and  io  &r  as  colour  goes,  Hetty  ought  to  be  called  the  Ho> 
neysuckle.*' 

*^  bid  this  language  come  from  one  of  the  garrison  gal« 
lants,  I  should  deride  it,  Deerslayer ;  but  coming  from  yott, 
I  know  it  can  be  depended  on,"  returned  Judith,  deeply  gra^ 
tified  by  his  unmeditated  and  characteristic  compliments. 
**  It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  ask  my  answer ;  the  Great 
Serpent  has  not  yet  spoken." 

"  The  Serpent !  Lord ;  I  could  carry  back  his  speech 
without  hearing  a  word  of  it  1  I  didn^t  think  of  puttii^  the 
question  to  him  at  all,  I  will  allow;  though  'twould  be 
hardly  right  either,  seeing  that. truth  is  truth,  and  I  'm  bound 
to  tell  these  Mingos  the  &ct,  and  nothing  else.  So,  Chin- 
ffachgook,  let  us  hear  your  mind  on  this  matter — are  you 
mclined  to  strike  across  the  hills  towards  your  village,  to 
give  up  Hist  to  a  Huron,  and  to  tell  the  chie^  at  home,  that 
if  they  're  actyve  and  successful  they  may  possibly  get  or 
the  end  of  the  Iroquois  trail  some  two  or  three  days  after 
the  inimy  has  got  q^  of  it  ?" 

Like  his  betrothed,  the  young  chief  arose,  that  his  an- 
swer might  be  given  with  due  distinctness  and  dignity. 
Hist  had  spoken  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom, 
as  if  to  suppress  the  emotions  within;  but  the  warrior 
stretched  an  arm  before  him,  with  a  calm  energy  that  aided 
in  giving  emphasis  to  his  expressions. 

*^  Wampum  should  be  sent  (or  wampum,"  he  said ;  ^^  a 
message  must  be  answered  by  a  message.  Hear  what  the 
Great  Serpent  of  the  Dela wares  has  to  say  to  the  pretended 
wolves  from  the  great  lakes,  that  are  howling  through  our 
woods.  They  are  no  wolves ;  they  are  dogs  that  have  ccnne 
to  get  their  tails  and  ears  cropped  by  the  hands  of  the  Dela- 
wares.  They  are  good  at  stealing  young  women;  bad 
at  keeping  them.  Chingachgook  takes  his  own  where  he 
finds  it ;  he  asks  leave  of  no  cur  from  the  Canadas.  If 
he  has  a  tender  feeling  in  his  heart,  it  is  no  business  of  the 
Hurons.  He  tells  it  to  her  who  most  likes  to  know  it; 
he  will  not  bellow  it  in  the  forest,  for  the  ears,  of  those  that 
only  understand  yells  of  terror.  What  passes  in  his  lodge 
is  not  for  the  chiefs  of  his  own  people  to  know ;  still  less 
for  Mingo  rogues — ^" 

^  Call  'em  vagabonds,  Sarpent,'^'  interrupted  Peendayor, 
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unable  to  restrain  his  delight — ''  yes,  just  call  'em  up-and- 
down  vagabonds,  which  is  a  word  easily  intarpreted,  and 
the  most  hateful  to  all  their  ears$  it 's  so  true.  Never  fear 
me ;  I  '11  give  *em  your  message,  syllable  for  syllable,  sneer 
for  sneer,  idee  for  idee,  scorn  for  scorn — and  they  desarve 
no  better  at  your  hands. — Only  call  'em  vagabonds,  once 
or  twice,  and  that  will  set  the  sap  mounting  in  'em^  from 
their  lowest  roots  to  the  uppermost  branches!" 

"Still  less  for  Mingo  vagabonds!"  resumed  Chingach- 
gook,  quite  willingly  complying  vdth  his  friend's  request.-— 
**  Tell  the  Huron  dogs  to  howl  louder,  if  they  wish  a  Dela- 
ware to  find  them  in  the  woods,  where  they  burrow  like 
foxes,  instead  of  hunting  like  warriors.  When  they  had  a 
Delaware  maiden  in  their  camp,  there  was  a  reason  for 
hunting  them  up ;  now  they  will  be  forgotten,  unless  they 
make  a  noise.  Chingachgook  don't  like  the  trouble  of 
going  to  his  villages  for  more  warriors ;  he  can  strike  their 
run-away  trail :  unless  they  hide  it  under  ground,  he  will 
follow  it  to  Canada,  alone.  He  will  keep  Wah-tal-Wah 
with  him  to  cook  his  game ;  they  two  will  be  Delawares 
enough  to  scare  all  the  Hurons  back  to  their  own  coun* 
try." 

^'That's  a  grand  despatch,  as  the  officers  call  them 
things  I''  cried  Deerslayer ;  "  'twill  set  all  the  Huron  blood 
in  motion ;  most  particularly  that  part  where  he  tells  'em 
Hist,  too,  will  keep  on  their  heels,  till  they  're  fairly  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Ah  'si  me;  big  words  ar'n't  always  big 
deeds,  notwithstanding  1  The  Lord  send  that  we  be  able  to 
be  only  one  half  as  good  as  we  promise  to  be !  And  now, 
Judith,  it 's  your  turn  to  speak,  for  them  miscreants  will 
expect  an  answer  from  each  person,  poor  Hetty,  perhaps, 
excepted." 

"  And  why  not  Hetty,  Deerslayer?  She  oflen  speaks  tc 
the  purpose ;  the  Indians  may  respect  her  words,  for  they 
feel  for  people  in  her  condition." 

<<  That  is  true,  Judith,  and  quick-thoughted  in  you.  The 
TCd-skins  do  respect  misfortunes  of  all  kinds,  and  Hetty's, 
in  particular.  So,  Hetty,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  I  '11 
carry  it  to  the  Hurons  as  faithfully  as  if  it  was  spoken  by  a 
schoolmaster,  or  a  missionary." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she  answesed  in 
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h»  owD  gentle,  soft  tones,  as  earnestly  as  any  wlio  had 
preceded  her. 

^Tbe  Hurons  canH  understand  the  dififerenoe  helween 
white  pec^le  and  themselves,'^  she  said,  ^  or  they  wouldn't 
ask  Judith  and  me  to  go  and  live  in  their  villages.  Grod 
has  given  one  country  to  the  red  men,  and  another  to  us. 
He  meant  us  to  live  apart.  Then  mother  always  said  that 
we  should  never  dwell  with  any  but  Christians,  if  possible, 
and  thai  is  a  reason  why  we  canH  go.  This  lake  is  ours, 
and  we  won't  leave  it.  Father  and  mother's  graves  are  in 
it,  and  even  the  worst  Indians  love  to  stay  near  the  gmvea 
of  their  fathers.  I  will  come  and  see  them  again,  if  they 
wish  roe  to,  and  read  more  out  of  the  bible  to  them,  but  I 
can't  quit  father's  and  mother's  graves." 

<*  That  will  do — ^that  will  do,  Hetty,  just  as  well  as  If  you 
sent  them  a  message  twice  as  long,"  interrupted  the  hunter. 
^  I  '11  tell  'em  all  you  've  said,  and  all  you  mean,  and  I  '11 
answer  for  it,  that  they  '11  be  easily  satisfied.  Now,  Judith, 
your  turn  comes  next,  and  then  Uiis  part  of  my  ar'n'd  will 
be  tarminated,  for  the  night." 

Judith  manifested  a  reluctance  to  give  her  reply,  that  had 
awakened  a  little  curiosity  in  the  messenger.  Judging  from 
her  known  spirit,  he  had  never  supposed  the  girl  would  be 
less  true  to  her  feelings  and  principles  than  Hist,  or  Hetty ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  visible  wavering  of  purpose  that  ren* 
dered  him  slightly  uneasy.  Even  now  when  directly  ne- 
quired  to  speak,  she  seemed  to  hesitate ;  nor  did  ^e  open 
her  lips,  until  the  profound  silence  told  her  how  anxiously 
her  words  were  expected.  Then,  indeed,  she  spoke,  but  it 
was  doubtingly  and  with  reluctance. 

"Tell  me,  first — tell  u«,  first,  Deerslayer,"  she  com* 
menced,  repeating  the  words  merely  to  change  the  emphasis 
•— <' what  efl^t  will  our  answers  have  on  your  fatel  If 
you  are  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  our  spirit,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  we  all  been  more  wary  as  to  the  language  we 
use.  What,  then,  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  to 
yourself?" 

**  Lord,  Judith,  you  might  as  well  ask  me  which  way  the 
wind  will  blow  next  week,  or  what  will  be  the  age  of  the 
next  deer  that  will  be  shot  I  I  can  only  say  that  their  faces 
look  a  litde  dark  upon  me,  but  it  doesn't  thunder  every  time 
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a  black  cloud  rises,  nor  does  erery  puff  of  wind  blow  up 
rain.  That 's  a  question,  therefore,  much  more  easily  put 
than  answered." 

**  So  is  this  message  of  the  Iroquois  to  me,"  answered 
Judith,  rising,  as  if  she  had  determined  on  her  own  course 
for  the  present.  «*  My  answer  shall  be  given,  Deerslayer, 
after  you  and  I  have  talked  together  alone,  when  the  othen 
have  laid  themselves  down  for  the  night." 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  manner  of  the  giri,  that  dis* 
posed  Deerslayer  to  comply,  and  this  he  did  the  more  readily 
as  the  delay  could  produce  no  material  consequeaces,  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  meeting  now  broke  up,  Hurry 
announcing  his  resolution  to  leave  them  speedily.  During 
the  hour  that  was  suffered  to  intervene,  in  order  that  the 
darkness  might  deepen,  before  the  frontier-man  took  his 
departure,  the  difierent  individuals  occupied  themselves  in 
their  customary  modes,  the  hunter^  in  particular,  passing 
most  of  the  time  in  making  further  inquiries  into  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  rifle  already  mentioned. 

The  hour  of  nine  soon  arrived,  however,  and  then  it  had 
been  determined  that  Hurry  should  commence  his  journey. 
Instead  of  making  his  adieus  frankly,  and  in  a  generous 
spirit,  the  little  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  was  uttered 
sullenly  and  in  coldness.  Resentment  at  what  he  consid- 
ered Judith's  obstinacy,  was  blended  with  mortification  at 
'he  career  he  had  run,  since  reaching  the  lake ;  andj  as  is 
usual  with  the  vulgar  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  more  dis- 
posed to  reproach  others  with  his  failures,  than  to  censure 
himself.  Judith  gave  him  her  hand,  but  it  was  quite  as 
much  in  gladness  as  with  regret,  while  the  two  Delawares 
were  not  sorry  to  find  he  was  leaving  them.  Of  the  whole 
party,  Hetty  alone  betrayed  any  real  feeling.  Bashfulness, 
and  the  timidity  of  her  sex  and  character,  kept  even  her 
aloof,  so  that  Hurry  entered  the  canoe,  where  Deerslayer 
was  already  waiting  for  him,  before  she  ventured  near 
enough  to  be  observed.  Then,  indeed,  the  girl  came  into 
the  ark,  and  approached  its  end  just  as  the  little  bark  was 
turning  from  it,  with  a  movement  so  light  and  steady  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  An  impulse  of  feeling  now  over- 
«une  her  timidity,  and  Hetty  spoke. 

«*Geod  bye.  Hurry**— she  oalkd  out  in  her  eweet  veioe 
34 
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-^  good  bye,  dear  Hurry.  Take  care  of  yourself  in  the 
woods,  and  don't  stop  once  'till  you  reach  the  garnsoo. 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  scarcely  plentier  than  the  Hu- 
ions  round  the  lake,  and  they  'd  not  treat  a  strong  man  like 
you,  as  kindly  as  they  treat  me." 

The  ascendency  which  March  had  obtained  over  this  fee^ 
ble-minded,  but  right-thinking,  and  right-feeling  girl,  arose 
from  a  law  of  nature.  Her  senses  had  been  captivated  by 
his  personal  advantages;  and  her  moral  communications 
with  him  had  never  been  sufficiently  intimate  to  counteract 
an  effect  that  must  have  been  otherwise  lessened,  even  with 
one  whose  mind  was  as  obtuse  as  her  own.  Hetty's  instinct 
of  right,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  one  who  seemed 
taught  by  some  kind  spirit  how  to  steer  her  course  with  un- 
erring accuracy  between  good  and  evil,  would  have  revolt- 
ed at  Hurry's  character,  on  a  thousand  points,  had  there 
been  opportunities  to  enlighten  her ;  but  while  he  conversed 
and  trifled  with  her  sister,  at  a  distance  from  herself,  his 
perfection  of  form  and  feature  had  been  left  to  produce  their 
ufluence  on  her  simple  imagination,  and  naturally  tender 
feelings,  without  suflering  by  the  alloy  of  his  opinions  and 
coarseness.  It  is  true,  she  found  him  rough  and  rude ;  but 
her  father  was  that,  and  most  of  the  other  men  she  had 
seen ;  and  that  which  she  believed  to  belong  to  all  of  the  sex, 
struck  her  less  unfavourably  in  Hurry's  character,  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  done.  Still,  it  was  not  absolutely  love 
that  Hetty  felt  for  Hurry,  nor  do  we  wish  so  to  portray  it, 
but  merely  that  awakening  sensibility  and  admiration,  wluch, 
under  more  propitious  circumstances,  and  always  supposing 
no  untoward  revelations  of  character,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  had  supervened  to  prevent  it,  might  soon  have 
ripened  into  that  engrossing  feeling.  She  felt  for  him  an 
incipient  tenderness,  but  scarcely  any  passion.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  latter  that  Hetty  had  manifested, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  sensitiveness  which  had  caused  her  to 
detect  March's  predilection  for  her  sister;  for,  among  Judith's 
many  admirers,  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
dull  mind  of  the  girl  had  been  quickened  into  an  observa- 
tion of  the  circumstance. 

Hurry  received  so  little  sympathy  at  his  departure,  that 
te  genUe  tones  of  Hetty,  as  she  thus  caUed  alter  hiiDi  sound- 
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ed  soothingly.  He  checked  the  canoe,  and  with  one  sweep 
of  his  powerful  arm  brought  it  back  to  the  side  of  the  ark. 
This  was  more  than  Hetty,  whose  courage  had  risen  with 
the  departure  of  her  hero,  had  expected,  and  she  now  shrunk 
timidly  back  at  his  unexpected  return. 

'*  You  're  a  good  gal,  Hetty,  and  I  can't  quit  you  withoot 
shaking  hands,"  said  March  kindly.  *' Judith,  after  all, 
isn't  worth  as  much  as  you,  though  she  may  be  a  trifle  bet* 
#er-looking.  As  to  wits,  if  honesty  and  fair-dealing  with  a 
young  man  is  a  sign  of  sense  in  a  young  woman,  you  're 
worth  a  dozen  Judiths ;  ay,  and  for  that  matter,  most  young 
women  of  my  acquaintance." 

^  Don't  say. any  thing  against  Judith,  Harry,"  returned 
Hetty  imploringly.  **  Father's  gone,  and  mother's  gone, 
ind  nobody's  left  but  Judith  and  me,  and  it  isn't  right  for 
listers  to  speak  evil,  or  to  hear  evil,  of  each  other.  Fa- 
ther's in  the  lake,  and  so  is  mother,  and  we  should  all  fear 
God,  for  we  don't  know  when  we  may  be  in  the  lake,  too.'' 

*^  That  sounds  reasonable,  child,  as  does  most  you  say. 
Well,  if  we  ever  meet  ag'in,  Hetty,  you  'd  find  a  fri'nd  in 
•oie,  let  your  sister  do  what  she  may.  I  was  no  great  fri'nd 
of  your  mother,  I  '11  allow,  for  we  didn't  think  alike  on  most 
p'ints ;  but  then  your  father,  Old  Tom,  and  I,  fitted  each 
other  as  remarkably  as  a  buckskin  garment  will  fit  any  rea- 
sonable-built man.  I  've  always  been  unanimous  of  opinion 
that  old  Floating  Tom  Hutter,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  will  maintain  that  ag'in  all  inimies  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  for  your'n." 

"Good  bye.  Hurry,"  said  Hetty,  who  now  wanted  to 
hasten  the  young  man  off,  as  ardently  as  she  had  wished  to 
keep  him  only  the  moment  before,  though  she  could  give  no 
clearer  account  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  feeling; 
<*  good  bye.  Hurry ;  take  care  of  yourself  in  the  woods ; 
don't  halt  till  you  reach  the  garrison.  I  '11  read  a  chapter 
in  the  bible  for  you,  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  think  of  you  in 
my  prayers." 

This  was  touching  a  point  on  which  March  had  no  sym« 
pathies,  and  without  more  words,  he  shook  the  girl  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  re-entered  the  canoe.  In  another  minute 
the  two  adventurers  were  a  hundred  feet  firom  the  ark,  and 
half  a  dozen  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  completely 
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loit  to  Tien*    Hetty  sighed  deeply,  and  rqoioed  her 
andHiflt. 

For  some  tune  Deerslayer  and  his  companion  paddled 
ahead  in  silence.  It  had  been  determined  to  land  Hniry  at 
the  precise  point  where  he  is  represented,  in  the  oomaaenee* 
ment  of  our  tale,  aa  having  embarked ;  not  only  as  a  place 
little  likely  to  be  watched  by  the  Hurons,  but  because  ks 
was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  signs  of  the  woods*  at  that 
spot,  to  thread  his  way  through  them  in  the  dark.  Thither, 
then,  *the  light  craft  proceeded,  being  urged  as  ditigently, 
and  as  swiftly,  as  two  yigoroos  and  skilftil  cance-owtn  ooald 
force  their  little  vessel  through,  or  rather  Mcr,  the  water. 
]jsm  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  fi>r  the  object ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  being  within  the  shadows  of  the 
shore,  and  quite  near  the  point  they  sought,  each  oeaaed  his 
efibrts  in  order  to  make  their  parting  communicatJOBS  out 
of  ear-shot  of  any  stra^^ler  who  might  hiqipen  to  ha  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

**  You  will  do  well  to  persuade  the  offioexa  at  the  garrison 
to  lead  out  a  party  ag'in  these  vagabonds,  as  soon  as  yon 
git  in,  Hurry,"  Deerslayer  commenced;  ^and  yon  11  do 
better  if  you  volunteer  to  guide  it  up  yoursdf.  You  know 
the  paths,  and  the  shape  of  the  lake,  and  the  natnr'  of  the 
land,  and  can  do  it  better  than  a  common,  gineraliziag  seont. 
Strike  at  the  Huron  camp  first,  and  follow  the  signs  that 
will  then  show  themselves.  A  few  looks  at  the  hut  and  the 
ark  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  state  of  the  Ddaware  and  the 
women ;  and,  at  any  rate,  there  'U  be  a  fine  of^Kyrtuinty  to 
fell  on  the  Mingo  trail,  and  to  make  a  mark  on  the  memo* 
ries  of  the  blackguards  that  they  '11  be  apt  to  carry  witk 
'em  a  long  time.  It  won't  be  lik^y  to  nnke  much  di§» 
ence  with  me,  since  that  matter  will  be  detarmined  afoie  to- 
morrow's sun  has  set ;  but  it  may  make  a  great  change  in 
Judith  and  Hetty's  hopes  and  prospects!" 

^*  And  as  for  yourself,  Nathantel,"  Hurry  inqnirad  vitii 
more  interest  than  he  was  accustomed  to  betray  in  the  wal- 
ftire  of  others — *<  and  as  for  yourself,  what  do  you  think  is 
likely  to  turn  up  ?" 

**  The  Lord,  in  his  wisdom,  only  can  tell,  Henry  March! 
The  clouds  look  black  and  threatening,  and  I  keep  my  miad 
in  a  state  to  meet  the  wont    VengeftL  ftetm'a  aie  oppai^ 
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most  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mingos,  and  any  little  disapp^iiit* 
ment  about  the  plunder,  or  the  prisoners,  or  Hist,  may  maka 
the  torments  sartain.  The  Lord,  in  his  wisdom,  can  only 
detarmine  my  late,  or  your'n  !'• 

**  This  is  a  black  business,  and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to» 
m  some  way  or  other,*'  answered  Hurry,  confounding  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  as  is  usual  with  selfish 
and  vulgar  men.  "  I  heartily  wish  old  Hutter  and  I  had 
scalped  every  creatur'  in  their  camp,  the  night  we  first 
landed  with  that  capital  object!  Had  you  not  held  back, 
Deerslayer,  it  might  have  been  done ;  then  you  wouldn't 
have  found  yourself,  at  the  last  momfont,  in  the  desperate 
condition  you  mention." 

<«'T  would  have  been  better  had  you  said^you  wished 
you  had  never  attempted  to  do  what  it  little  becomes  any 
white  man's  gifts  to  undertake ;  in  which  case,  not  only 
might  we  have  kept  from  coming  to  blows,  but  Thomas 
Hutter  would  now  have  been  living,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
savages  would  be  less  given  to  vengeance.  The  death  of 
that  young  woman,  too,  was  oncalled  for,  Henry  March, 
and  leaves  a  heavy  load  on  our  names,  if  not  on  our  coi^* 
sciences  I" 

This  was  so  apparent,  and  it  seemed  so  obvious  to  Hurry 
himself,  at  the  moment,  that  he  dashed  his  paddle  into  the 
water,  and  began  to  urge  the  canoe  towards  the  shore,  as  if 
bent  only  on  running  away  from  his  own  lively  remorse. 
His  companion  humoured  this  feverish  desire  fbr  change, 
and,  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  bows  of  the  boat  grated  lightly 
on  the  shingle  of  the  beach.  To  land,  shoulder  his  pack 
and  rifie,  and  to  get  ready  for  his  march,  occupied  Hurry 
but  an  instant,  and  with  a  growling  adieu,  he  had  already 
commenced  his  march,  when  a  sudden  twinge  of  feeling 
brought  him  to  a  dead  stop,  and  immediately  after  to  the 
other's  side. 

<'  You  cannot  mean  to  give  yourself  up  ag'in  to  them  mur* 
dering  savages,  Deerslayer !"  he  said,  quite  as  much  in  angry 
remonstrance  as  with  generous  feeling*  "  'T  would  be  the 
act  of  a  madman  or  a  fool !" 

** There's  them  that  thinks  it  madness  to  keep  thdr 
words,  and  there's  them  that  don't,  Hurry  Harry.  Yon 
may  be  one  of  the  first,  but  I  'm  one  of  the  last.  No  xed- 
34* 
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akin  bimthing  sliaU  have  il  in  his  power  to  nj^  ibat  a 
Mingo  minds  his  word  more  than  a  man  of  white  Uood  and 
white  gifts,  in  any  thing  that  consarns  me.  I  'm  out  on  a 
furlough,  and  if  I  Ve  strength  and  reason,  I  '11  go  in  on  a 
furlough  afore  noon  to-morrow  1" 

**  What's  an  Indian,  or  a  word  passed,  or  a  forlough 
taken  from  creatur's  like  th^m,  that  have  neither  souls,  nor 
names?" 

**  If  they've  got  neither  souls  nor  names,  you  and  I  have 
both,  Harry  March,  and  one  is  accountable  for  the  other, 
l^his  furlough  b  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  matter  alto* 
gether  atween  me  and  the  Mingos,  seeing  it  is  a  solemn  bar- 
gain made  atween  me  and  Grod.  He  who  thinks  that  be  can 
say  what  he  pleases,  in  his  distress,  and  that  'twill  all  pass 
for  nothing,  because  'tis  uttered  in  the  forest,  and  into  red 
men's  ears,  knows  little  of  his  situation,  and  hopes,  and 
wants.  The  words  are  said  to  the  ears  of  the  Almighty. 
The  air  is  his  breath,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  little  more 
than  a  glance  of  his  eye.  Farewell,  Harry ;  we  may  not 
meet  ag'in ;  but  I  would  wish  you  never  to  treat  a  furlough, 
or  any  other  solemn  thing,  that  your  Christian  God  has 
been  called  on  to  witness,  as  a  duty  so  light  that  it  may  be 
foi^tten  according  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  or  even  ac- 
cording to  the  cravings  of  the  spirit." 

March  was  Aow  glad  again  to  escape.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible that  he  could  enter  into  the  sentiments  that  ennobled 
bis  companion,  and  he  broke  away  from  both  with  an  im- 
patience that  caused  him  secretly  to  curse  the  folly  that 
could  induce  a  man  to  rush,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  destruc- 
tion. Deerslayer,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  no  such  ex- 
citement. Sustained  by  his  principles,  inflexible  in  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  up  to  them,  and  superior  to  any  unmanly 
apprehension,  he  regarded  all  before  him  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  no  more  thought  of  making  any  unworthy  at* 
trmpt  to  avoid  it,  than  a  Mussulman  thinks  of  counteracting 
the  decrees  of  Providence.  He  stood  calmly  on  the  shore, 
listening  to  the  reckless  tread  with  which  Hurry  betrayed 
bis  progress  through  the  bushes,  shook  his  head  in  dissatis- 
faction at  the  want  of  caution,  and  then  stepped  quietly  mto 
his  canoe.  Before  he  dropped  the  paddle  again  into  the 
water,  the  young  man  gazed  about  him  at  the  scene  pi©. 
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sented  by  the  star-lit  night.  This  was  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  laJd  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  which 
he  floated.  If  it  was  then  glorious  in  the  bright  light  of  sum« 
mer's  noon-tide,  it  was  now  sad  and  melancholy  under  the 
shadows  of  night.  The  mountains  rose  around  it,  like  black 
barriers  to  exclude  the  outer  world,  and  the  gleams  of  pale 
light  that  rested  on  the  broader  parts  of  the  basin,  were  no 
bad  symbols  of  the  faintness  of  the  hopes  that  were  so  dimly 
visible  in  his  own  future.  Sighing  heavily,  he  pushed  the 
eanoe  from  the  land,  and  took  his  way  back,  with  steady 
diligence,  towards  the  ark  and  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

**  Thy  aeeret  pleasures  tonied  to  open  shame ; 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  pablic  fast ; 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name ; 
Thy  sagarM  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste ; 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last*' 

Baft  (f  JjuAtUM, 

JuDFTH  was  waiting  the  return  of  Deerslayer,  on  the  plat- 
form, with  stifled  impatience,  when  the  latter  reached  the 
hut.  Hist  and  Hetty  were  both  in  a  deep  sleep,  on  the 
bed  usually  occupied  by  the  two  daughters  of  the  house, 
and  the  Delaware  was  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  adjoining 
room,  his  rifle  at  his  side,  and  a  blanket  over  him,  already 
dreaming  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  There  was  a 
lamp  burning  in  the  ark;  for  the  family  was  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  this  luxury  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  pos- 
sessed the  means,  the  vessel  being  of  a  form  and  material 
to  render  it  probable  it  had  once  been  an  occupant  of  the 

chest. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  got  a  glimpse  of  the  canoe,  she  ceased 
her  hurried  walk  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  stood  ready 
to  receive  the  young  man,  whose  return  she  had  now  been 
aoziously  expecting  for  some  time.  She  helped  him  to  fas- 
teo  the  canoe,  and  by  aiding  in  the  other  little  similar  em* 
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■loyawate,  maoiftstad  her  desire  to  readi  a  momeat  ef 
nberty  as  soon  as  possible.  WheD  this  was  done,  in  an* 
swer  10  an  inquiry  of  his,  she  informed  him  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  eompanions  had  disposed  of  thcmsehes: 
He  listened  attentively,  for  the  manner  of  the  girl 
earnest  and  impressive  as  to  apprise  him  that  she  had 
thing  on  her  nund  of  mote  than  common  oonoon. 

**  And  now,  Deerslayer,**  Judith  continued,  ^  yon  see  I 
have  lighted  the  lamp,  and  put  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  aric 
Tliat  is  never  done  with  us,  unless  on  great  occasions,  and 
?  consider  this  night  as  the  most  important  of  my  life.   Will 

rou  follow  me  and  see  what  I  have  to  show  yoo — ^hear  what 
have  to  say  1" 

The  hunter  was  a  little  surpnsed ;  but  making  no  oljec- 
tions^  both  were  soon  in  the  scow,  and  in  the  room  that  con- 
tained the  light.  Here  two  stools  were  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  chest,  with  the  lamp  on  another,  aiul  a  table  near  by  to 
receive  the  different  articles  as  they  might  be  brought  to 
view.  This  arrangement  had  its  rise  in  the  feverish  im- 
patience of  the  girl,  which  could  brook  no  delay  that  it  was 
u  her  power  to  obviate.  Even  all  the  padlocks  vrere  re- 
moved, and  it  only  remained  to  raise  the  heavy  lid,  and 
to  expose  the  treasures  of  this  long-secreted  hoard. 

**  I  see,  in  part,  what  all  this  means,"  observed  Deer- 
slayer,  *^  yes,  I  see  through  it,  in  part.    But  why  is  not 
Hetty  present ,  now  Thomas  Hutter  is  gone,  she  b  one  of 
the  owners  of  these  ourWties,  and  ought  to  see  them  open 
ed  and  handled." 

**  Hetty  sleeps,"  answered  Judith,  hastily.  **  Happily  lor 
her,  fine  clothes  and  riches  have  no  charms.  Besodes,  slie 
has  this  night  given  her  share  of  all  that  the  chest  may  hold, 
to  me,  that  I  may  do  with  it  as  I  please." 

**  Is  poor  Hetty  compose  enough  for  that,  Judith  1"  de- 
manded the  just-minded  young  man.  *'  It 's  a  good  rule, 
and  a  righteous  cme,  never  to  take  when  those  that  ^ve  don't 
know  the  valie  of  their  gifts ;  and  such  as  God  has  vi«ted 
heavily  in  their  wits,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  carefully  as 
children  that  haven't  yet  come  to  their  understandings.'* 

Judith  was  hurt  at  this  rebuke,  coming  from  the  person  it 
j^>  hut  she  wouki  have  felt  it  far  more  keenly,  had  not 
eensdence  fully  acquitted  her  of  any  unjust  intenti* 
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wards  her  leeble-nuodedy  but  confiding  sister.  It  was  nel 
a  moment,  however,  to  betray  any  of  her  usual  mountin^i 
of  the  spirit,  and  she  smothered  the  passing  sensation  in  the 
desire  to  come  to  the  great  object  she  had  in  view. 

^*  Hetty  will  not  be  wronged,"  she  mildly  answered;  ^  she 
even  knows  not  only  what  I  am  about  to  do,  Deerslayer» 
but  whp  I  do  it.  So  take  your  seat,  raise  the  lid  of  the 
chest,  and  this  time  we  will  go  to  the  bottom.  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  something  is  not  found  to  tell  us  more  of  the 
history  of  Thomas  Hutter  and  my  mother." 

«*  Why  Thomas  Hutter,  Judith,  and  not  your  father  ?  The 
dead  ought  to  meet  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  living !" 

^  I  have  long  suspected  that  Thomas  Hutter  was  not  my 
iather,  though  I  did  think  he  might  have  been  Hetty's ;  but 
aow  we  know  he  was  the  &ther  of  neither.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  much  in  his  dying  moments.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  better  things  than  we  have  seen  on  this  lake, 
though  they  are  so  faintly  impressed  on  my  memory,  that 
the  earlier  part  of  my  life  seems  like  a  dream." 

**  Dreams  are  but  miserable  guides  when  one  has  to  detar- 
mine  about  realities,  Judith,"  returned  the  other,  admonish- 
ingly.  ^*  Fancy  nothing,  and  hope  nothing  on  their  account ; 
though  I  've  known  chiefs  that  thought  'em  useful." 

<*  I  expect  nothing  for  the  future,  frcMn  them,.my  good 
friendy  but  cannot  help  remembering  what  has  been.  This 
is  idle,  however,  when  half  an  hour  of  examination  may  tell 
Qs  all,  or  even  more  than  I  want  to  know." 

Deerslayer,  who  comprehended  the  girl's  impatience,  now 
took  his  seat,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  raise  the  different 
articles  that  the  chest  contained  from  their  places.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  that  had  been  previously  examined,  were 
found  where  they  had  been  last  deposited ;  and  they  excited 
much  less  interest,  or  comment,  than  when  formerly  exposed 
to  view.  Even  Judith  laid  aside  the  rich  brocade  with  aa 
air  of  indifference,  for  she  had  a  far  higher  aim  before  her, 
than  the  indulgence  of  vanity,  and  was  impatient  to  come 
at  the  still  hidden,  or  rather  unknown,  treasures. 

««  All  these  we  have  seen  before,"  she  said,  '^  and  will  not 
stop  to  open.  The  bundle  under  your  hand,  Deerriayer,  is 
a  fieah  one ;  that  we  will  look  into.    God  send  it  Biay  oott* 
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tain  •anwUiing  to  tell  poor  Hetty  and  inyaelf,  who  we  mlly 
eief" 

**  Ay,  if  some  bundles  could  speak,  they  might  t^  won- 
derful secrets,"  returned  the  young  man,  deliberateiy  undi^ 
ing  the  folds  of  another  piece  of  coarse  canvass,  in  order  to 
come  at  the  contents  of  the  roU  that  lay  on  his  knees; 
**  though  this  doesn't  seem  to  be  one  of  that  family,  seeing  'tis 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  flag ;  thoogh  of  what 
natioD,  it  passes  my  Pamin*  to  say.** 

**  That  flag  must  have  some  meaning  to  it,''  Judith  hur^ 
riedly  interposed.  ^  Open  it  wider,  Deenlayer,  that  we  may 
see  the  cokxirs." 

**  Well,  I  pity  the  ensign  that  has  to  shoulder  tUs  cloth, 
and  to  parade  it  about  in  the  fieid.  Why  't  is  large  enough, 
Judith,  to  make  a  dozen  of  them  colours  the  King's  officers 
set  so  much  store  by.  These  can  be  no  ensign's  colours, 
but  a  gineral's  !** 

^  A  ship  might  carry  it^  Deerslayer ;  and  ships  I  know  do 
use  such  things.  Have  you  never  heard  any  fearful  stories 
about  Thomas  Hutter's  having  once  been  concerned  with  the 
people  they  call  buccaneers?" 

^  Buck-and-near  1  Not  I — ^not  I — I  never  heard  him  men* 
tioned  as  good  at  a  buck  far  ofi*,  or  near  by.  Hurry  Harry 
did  tell  loe  something  about  its  being  supposed  that  he  had 
formerly,  in  some  way  or  other,  dealings  with  sartain  sea- 
robbers  ;  but,  Lord,  Judith,  it  canH  surely  give  you  any  aatia- 
Action  to  make  out  that  ag'in  your  motlter's  own  husband, 
though  he  isn't  your  father." 

*^  Any  thing  will  give  me  satisfaction  that  tells  me  who  I 
am,  and  helps  to  explain  the  dreams  of  childhood.  My 
mother's  husband  f  Yes,  he  must  have  been  that,  though 
why  a  woman  like  her  should  have  chosen  a  man  like  kim^ 
is  more  than  mortal  reason  can  explain.  You  never  saw 
mother,  Deerslayer,  and  can't  feel  the  vast,  vast  difference 
there  was  between  them !" 

**  Such  things  do  happen,  howsever ; — ^yes,  they  do  hap- 
pen; though  why  Providence  lets  them  come  to  pass,  is 
more  than  I  understand.  I  've  knew  the  Percest  warriors 
with  the  gentlest  wives  of  any  in  the  tribe,  and  awful  scolds 
ftdl  to  the  lot  of  Indians  fit  to  be  missionaries." 

That  was  not  it,  Deerslayer;  that  was  not  h.   Oh  I  if  it 
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should  prove  that — ^no ;  I  cannot  wish  she  should  not  have 
been  his  wife  at  all.  That  no  daughter  can  wish  for  her 
own  mother !  Go  on,  now,  and  let  us  see  what  the  square- 
looking  bundle  holds." 

Deerslayer  complied,  and  he  found  that  it  contained  a 
small  trunk  of  pretty  workmanship,  but  fastened.  The  next 
point  was  to  find  a  key ;  but  search  proving  ineflectual,  it 
was  determined  to  force  the  lock.  This  Deerslayer  soon 
efl^ted  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  instrument,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  interior  was  nearly  filled  with  papers.  Many  were 
letters;  some  fragments  of  manuscripts,  memorandums, 
accounts,  and  other  similar  documents.  The  hawk  does  not 
pounce  upon  the  chicken  with  a  more  sudden  swoop,  than  Ju- 
dith sprang  forward  to  seize  this  mine  of  hitherto  concealed 
knowledge.  Her  education,  as  the  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived, was  far  superior  to  her  situation  in  life,  and  her  eye 
glanced  over  page  afler  page  of  the  letters,  with  a  readiness 
that  her  schooling  supplied,  and  with  an  avidity  that  found 
its  origin  in  her  feelings.  At  first,  it  was  evident  that  the 
girl  was  gratified,  and,  we  may  add,  with  reason ;  for  the 
letters,  written  by  females,  in  innocence  and  auction,  were 
of  a  character  to  cause  her  to  feel  proud  of  those  with  whom 
she  had  every  reason  to  think  she  was  closely  connected  by 
the  ties  of  blood.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
plan  to  give  more  of  these  epistles,  however,  than  a  general 
idea  of  their  contents,  and  this  will  best  be  done  by  describ- 
ing the  effect  they  produced  on  the  manner,  appearance, 
and  feeling  of  her  who  was  so  eagerly  perusing  them. 

It  has  been  said,  already,  that  Judith  was  much  gratified 
with  the  letters  that  first  met  her  eye.  They  contained  the 
correspondence  of  an  afiectionate  and  intelligent  mother  to 
an  absent  daughter,  with  such  allusions  to  the  answers  as 
served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  lefl  by  the 
replies.  They  were  not  without  admonitions  and  warnings, 
however,  and  Judith  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  her  temples, 
and  a  cold  shudder  succeeding,  as  she  read  one  in  which 
the  propriety  of  the  daughter's  indulging  in  as  much  inti- 
macy, as  had  evidently  been  described  in  one  of  the  daugh- 
ter's own  letters,  with  an  officer  **  who  came  from  Europe, 
and  who  could  hardly.be  supposed  to  wish  to  form  an  ho* 
nouraUe  connection  in  America,*'  was  nUher  ooldly  com* 
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BieDted  on  by  the  mother.  What  rendered  it  singular, 
the  fact  that  the  signatures  had  been  carefully  cut  from 
every  one  of  these  letters,  and  wherever  a  name  occurred 
in  the  body  of  the  epistles,  it  had  been  erased  with  so  much 
diligence  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  read  it.  They  had 
all  been  enclosed  in  envelopes,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  and  not  an  address  either  was  to  be  found.  Still, 
the  letters  themselves  had  been  religiously  preserved,  and 
Judith  thought  she  could  discover  traces  of  tears  remaining 
on  several.  She  now  remembered  to  have  seen  the  little 
trunk  in  her  mother^s  keeping,  previously  to  her  death,  and 
she  supposed  it  had  first  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  along 
with  the  other  forgotten,  or  concealed  objects,  when  the  let- 
ters could  no  longer  contribute  to  that  parent's  grief  or  hap- 
piness. 

Next  came  another  bundle,  and  these  were  filled  with  the 
protestations  of  love,  written  with  passion  certainly,  but  also 
with  that  deceit  which  men  so  oflen  think  it  justifiable  to 
use  to  the  other  sex.  Judith  had  shed  tears  abundantly  over 
the  first  packet,  but  now  she  felt  a  sentiment  of  indignation 
and  pride  better  sustaining  her.    Her  hand  shook,  however, 
and  cold  shivers  again  passed  through  her  frame,  as  she 
discovered  a  few  points  of  strong  resemblance  between  these 
letters  and  some  it  had  been  her  own  fate  to  receive.   Once, 
indeed,  she  laid  the  packet  down,  bowed  her  head  to  her 
knees,  and  seemed  nearly  convulsed.     All  this  time.  Deer- 
slayer  sat  a  silent,  but  attentive  observer  of  every  thing  that 
passed.     As  Judith  read  a  letter,  she  put  it  into  bis  hands 
to  hold,  until  she  could  peruse  the  next ;  but  this  seemed  in 
no  degree  to  enlighten  her  companion,  as  he  was  totally  un- 
able to  read.    Nevertheless,  he  was  not  entirely  at  fault  in 
discovering  the  passions  that  were  contending  in  the  bosom 
of  the  fair  creature  by  his  side,  and,  as  occasional  sentences 
escaped  her  in  murmurs,  he  was  nearer  the  truth,  in  his 
divinations,  or  conjectures,  than  the  girl  would  have  been 
pleased  at  discovering. 

Judith  had  commenced  with  the  earliest  letters,  luckily  ibr 
a  ready  comprehension  of  the  tale  they  told ;  for  they  were 
carefully  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and,  to  any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  them,  would  have 
Mvealed  a  sad  history  of  gratified  passion,  coldness,  and. 
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finally,  of  aversion.    As  she  obtained  the  clue  to  their  inn* 
port,  her  impatience  could  not  admit  of  delay,  and  she  soon 
got  to  glancing  her  eyes  oyer  a  page,  by  way  of  coming  at 
the  truth  in  the  briefest  manner  possible.     By  adopting  thia 
expedient,  one  to  which  all  who  are  eager  to  arrive  at  re- 
sults, without  encumbering  themselves  with  details,  are  so 
apt  to  resort,  Judith  made  a  rapid  progress  in  this  melan- 
choly revelation  of  her  mother's  failir^  and  punishment. 
She  saw  that  the  period  of  her  own  birth  was  distinctly  i^ 
ferred  to,  and  even  learned  that  the  homely  name  she  boQS 
was  given  her  by  the  father  of  whose  person  she  retained  so 
faint  an  impression  as  to  resemble  a  dream.     This  name 
was  not  obliterated  from  the  text  of  the  letters,  but  stood  as 
if  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  erasing  it     Hetty's  birth 
was  mentioned  once,  and  in  that  instance  the  name  was  the 
mother's ;  but  ere  this  period  was  reached  came  the  signs 
of  coldness,  shadowing  forth  the  desertion  that  was  so  soon 
to  follow.     It  was  in  thb  stage  of  the  correspondence  that 
her  mother  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  copying  her  own 
epistles.     They  were  but  few,  but  were  eloquent  with  the 
feelings  of  blighted  auction,  and  contrition.     Judith  sobbed 
over  them,  until  again  and  again  she  felt  compelled  to  lay 
them  aside,  from  sheer  physical  inability  to  see,  her  eyes 
being  litersdly  obscured  with  tears.     Still  she  returned  to 
the  task,  with  increasing  interest,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  end  of  the  latest  communication  that  had  probap 
bly  ever  passed  between  her  parents. 

All  thu  occupied  fully  an  hour ;  for  near  a  hundred  let- 
ters were  glanced  at,  and  some  twenty  had  been  closely 
read*  The  truth  now  shone  clear  upon  the  acute  mind  of 
Judith,  so  far  as  her  own  bifth  and  that  of  Hetty  were  con- 
cerned. She  sickened  at  the  conviction,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  her, 
and  she  had  now  additional  reasons  for  wishing  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  life  on  the  lake,  where  she  had  already 
seen  so  many  bright  and  so  many  sorrowing  days. 

There  yet  remained  more  letters  to  examine.  Judith 
found  these  were  a  correspondence  between  her  mother  and 
Thomas  Hovey.  The  orig^als  of  both  parties  were  care- 
fully arranged,  letter  and  answer,  side  by  side ;  and  they 
%€M  the  early  history  of  the  conpection  betweea  the  Ul4ii» 
89 
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•orted  pair  fiur  moie  pkoidy  than  Judith  wished  to  leatn  & 
Her  mother  made  the  advances  towards  a  marriage*  to  the 
surprise,  not  to  say  horror,  of  her  daughter ;  and  she  actu- 
aUy  found  a  relief  when  she  discovered  traces  of  what  struck 
her  as  insanity,  or  a  RKxrhid  disposition,  bordering  on  that 
dire  calamity,  in  the  earlier  letters  of  tln^t  ill-'ftbted  woman. 
The  answers  of  Hovey  were  coarse  and  illiteatate,  though 
they  manifested  a  sufficient  desire  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a 
woman  of  singular  personal  attractions,  and  whose  great 
9Tor  he  was  willing  to  overlook,  ibr  the  advantage  <^  pos- 
sessing one,  every  way  so  much  his  superior,  and  who,  it 
idso  appeared,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  money.  The 
remainder  of  this  part  of  the  correspondence  was  brief;  and 
it  was  soon  confmed  to  a  few  communications  on  business 
in  which  the  miserable  wife  hastened  tiie  abaeat  husband 
m  his  preparations  to  abandon  a  world  which  there  was 
nifficient  reason  to  think  was  as  dsoigerous  to  one  of  the 
parties  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  other.  But  a  sin^  ex- 
pression had  escaped  her  mother,  by  which  Juditii  could  get 
m  clue  to  the  motives  that  had  induced  her  to  marry  Hovey, 
or  Hutler ;  and  this  she  found  was  that  feeling  of  resentment 
which  so  oilen  tempts  the  injured  to  inflict  wrongs  on  then^ 
selves,  by  way  of  heaping  coalKs  on  the  heads  of  Uiose 
through  whom  they  have  sufiered.  Judith  had  enough  of 
the  spirit  of  that  mother  to  comprehend  this  sentimeat,  and 
Ibr  a  moment  did  she  see  the  exceeding  folly  whidi  per- 
mitted such  revengeful  feelings  to  get  ^e  ascendency. 

There,  what  may  be  called  the  Instorioal  paal  €xf  die  pa- 
pers ceased.  Among  the  loose  fragments,  however,  was  an 
old  newspaper  that  contained  a  proclamation  ofiering  a  re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  of  certain  freebooters  by  name, 
«]nong  which  was  that  of  Thomas  Hoarey.  The  attenlioB 
of  the  girl  was  drawn  to  the  prodamatbn  and  to  this  par- 
ticular name,  by  the  circumstance  that  black  lines  had  been 
drawn  under  both,  in  ink.  Nothing  else  was  feund  among 
the  papers  that  could  lead  to  a  discovery  of  «i1^er  the  name 
or  the  place  of  residence  of  the  wife  of  flutter.  AH  the 
dates,  signatures,  and  addresses,  had  been  cut  from  the  let- 
ters, and  wherever  a  word  occurred  in  the  body  of  tikte  com- 
Oiunications,  that  might  furnish  a  due,  it  was  scnipulously 
■«ca«ed,     ThiBs  Ji^dith  found  all  her  hopes  pf  asc^rtainiiig 
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who  her  parents  were,  {kfeated,  and  she  wfts  obliged  to  Ul 
Jback  4X1  her  own  zesouroes  and  habits  €ar  every  thing  coB- 
nected  wkh  the  future.  Her  reeolieotion  of  her  mother's 
manners,  conversation,  and  sufferings,  filled  up  many  a  gap 
m  the  historical  facts  she  had  now  discovered ;  and  the  truth, 
in  cts  outlines,  stood  sufficiently  distinct  before  her,  io  take 
away  all  desire,  indeed,  to  possess  any  mare  details.  Throw* 
ing  herself  bftck  in  her  seat,  she  smiply  desired  her  com- 
panion to  finish  the  examination  of  the  other  articles  in  the 
chesty  as  k  might  yet  cootain  isomething  lof  importance. 

«<  I II  do  it,  Judith ;  I'^U  do  it,"  retuiwed  the  patient  Deer- 
slayer  j  '^'  but  if  tfaere  's  many  more  letters  io  read,  we  shall 
see  ihe  «un  ag%,  afore  you  've  got  Ihrough  with  the  sead- 
mg  "of  them  !  Two  good  hours  have  you  been  looking  at 
thesn  bits  of  papers !" 

''  They  tell  tne  of  my  parents,  Deerslayer,  and  bave  set- 
tled my  plans  for  lile.  A  girl  may  be  excused  who  reads 
Bboxkt  her  awn  iother  and  mother,  and  that  too  for  the  first 
lime  in  her  life.    I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting." 

«  Never  mind  me,  gal ;  never  mind  me.  It  matters  little 
whether  I  ^\eep  or  watch ;  but,  though  you  be  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  are  so  handsome,  Judith,  it  is  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  sit  so  long  to  behold  you  shedding  tears.  I 
(know  Uiat  tears  don't  kill.,  and  that  some  people  are  ibetter 
for  shedding  a  fewy  now  and  then^  especially  women ;  bed 
I  'd  rather  see  you  smile,  at  any  time,  Judith,  than  see  you 
weep." 

This  gallant  speech  ims  rewarded  with  a  sweet,  ithough 
ft  melancholy  smile;;  and  then  the  girl  again  desiied  l^r 
.companion  to  finish  the  examination  of  the  cheat  The 
sei^rch  necessarily  continued  some  time,  during  which  Jiu« 
4ith  collected  her  thoughts,  and  regained  lier  oomposuie. 
She  took  no  part  in  the  search,  leaving  every  thing  to  the 
young  man,  looking  listlessly,  herself,  at  the  di&rent  arti- 
•cles  Ibat  came  iqppermost.  Nothing  further  of  much  inter*- 
est,  or  value,  however,  was  found.  A  sword  or  two,  such 
sts  weie  then  worn  by  gentlemen,  some  budklcs  of  silver, 
or  so  richly  plated  as  to  appear  silver,  and  a  few  handsome 
articles  of  female  dress,  composed  the  .principal  discoiveries. 
U  strack  both  Judith  ml  the  Deesala^^  no^thstaDding, 
Aat  aomeof  these  Ihings  mifkt  be  mm  li9dM  m  cdb^ 
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nrigotiation  with  the  Iroquois,  though  the  latter  saw  a  £ffi- 
culty  in  the  way  that  was  not  so  apparent  to  the  former. 
The  conversation  was  first  renewed  in  connection  with  this 

point 

**And  now,  Deerslayer,**  said  Judith,  *^we  may  talk  of 
yourself,  and  of  the  means  of  getting  you  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Hurons.  Any  part,  or  all  of  what  you  have  seen  in 
Che  chest,  will  he  cheerfully  given  hy  me  and  Hetty,  to  set 
you  at  liberty," 

**  Well,  that 's  ginerous — ^yes,  't  is  downright  firee-hearted, 
and  free-handed,  and  ginerous.  This  is  the  way  with  wo- 
men ;  when  they  take  up  a  friendship,  they  do  nothing  by 
halves,  but  -are  as  willing  to  part  with  their  property,  as  if 
it  had  no  valie  in  their  eyes.  Howsever,  while  I  thank 
you  both,  just  as  much  as  if  the  bargain  was  -made,  and 
Rivenoak,  or  any  of  the 'other  vagabonds,  was  here  to  ac- 
cept and  close  the  treaty,  there 's  two  principal  reasons  why 
it  can  never  come  to  pass,  which  may  be  as  well  told  at 
once,  in  order  no  onlikely  expectations  may  be  raised  in 
you,  or  any  onjustifiable  hopes  in  me." 

"  What  reason  can  there  be,  if  Hetty  and  I  are  willing 
to  part  with  the  trifles  for  your  sake,  and  the  savages  are 
willing  to  receive  them  ?" 

"  That 's  it,  Judith — ^you  've  got  the  idees,  but  they  *re  a 
little  out  of  their  places,  as  if  a  hound  should  take  the 
backward  instead  of  the  leading  scent.  That  the  Bfingos 
will  be  willing  to  receive  these  things,  or  any  more  like  'em, 
you  may  have  to  o^r,  is  probaiile  enough ;  hut  wh^her 
they'll  pay  valie  for  'em,  is  quite  another  matter.  Ask 
yourself,  Judith,  if  any  one  should  send  you  a  message  to 
say  that,  for  such  or  such  a  price,  you  and  Hetty  might 
have  that  chist  and  all  it  holds,  whether  you  'd  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  waste  many  words  on  the  bargain  V* 

'<  But  this  chest  and  all  it  holds,  are  already  ours ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  purchase  what  is  already  our 


own." 


'I  Just  so  the  Mingos  calculate !  They  say  tho  chist  is 
theirs  already ;  or,  as  good  as  theirs,  and  they  '11  not  thank 
anybody  for  the  key." 

"I  understand  you,  Deerslayer ;  surely  we  are  yet  in  pos- 
tesBion  of  the  lake,  and  we  can  keep  possession  of  it,  until 
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Hurry  sends  troops  to  drive  off  the  enemy.  1>  *;$  we  may 
certamly  do,  provided  you  will  stay  with  us,  instep  of  going 
back  and  giving  yourself  up  a  prisoner,  again,  as  you  now 
seem  determine  on." 

**  That  Hurry  Harry  should  talk  in  this  way,  is  nat'ral, 
and  according  to  the  gifls  of  the  man.  He  knows  no  better, 
and  therefore,  he  is  little  likely  to  feel,  or  to  act  any  better, 
but,  Judith,  I  put  it  to  your  heart  and  conscience, — would 
y6u,  could  you  think  of  me  as  favourably,  as  I  hope  and 
believe  you  now  do,  was  I  to  forget  my  furlough  and  not  go 
back  to  the  camp  ?" 

^*  To  think  more  favourably  of  you  than  I  now  do.  Deer* 
slayer,  would  not  be  easy ;  but  I  might  continue  to  think 
as  favourably — at  least  it  seems  so — I  hope  I  could ;  for  a 
world  wouldn't  tempt  me  to  let  you  do  any  thing  that  might 
change  my  real  opinion  of  you." 

**  Then  don't  try  to  entice  me  to  overlook  my  furlough, 
gal  I  A  furlough  is  a  sacred  thing  among  warriors,  and  men 
that  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as  we  of  the  forests  do ; 
and  what  a  grievous  disapp'intment  would  it  be  to  old 
Tamenund,  and  to  Uncas,  the  father  of  the  Sarpent,  and  to 
my  other  fri'nds  in  the  tribe,  if  I  was  so  to  disgrace  myself, 
on  my  very  first  war-path  ?  This  you  will  pairceive,  more- 
over, Judith,  is  without  laying  any  stress  on  nat'ral  gifts, 
and  a  white  man's  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  conscience.  The 
last  is  king  with  me,  and  I  try  never  to  dispute  his  orders." 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  girl, 
afler  a  little  reflection,  and  in  a  saddened  voice ;  ^'  a  man 
like  youy  ought  not  to  act,  as  the  selfish  and  dishonest  would 
be  apt  to  act ;  you  must,  indeed,  go  back.  We  will  talk  no 
more  of  this,  then  ;  should  I  persuade  you  to  any  thing  for 
which  you  would  be  sorry  hereafter,  my  own  regret  would 
not  be  less  than  yours.  You  shall  not  have  it  to  say,  Ju- 
jit)i 1  scarce  know  by  what  name  to  call  myself, 

now  r 

«  And  why  not  ? — why  not,  gal  ?  Children  take  the  names 
of  their  parents,  nat'rally,  and  by  a  sort  of  gift,  like;  and 
why  shouldn't  you  and  Hetty  do,  as  others  have  done  afore 
ye  1  Hutter  was  the  old  man's  name,  and  Hutter  should  be 
the  name  of  his  darters ; — at  least  until  you  are  given  away 
in  lawful  and  holy  wedlock." 

36* 
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•I  am  Ju£th» and  Jndidi  only,"  ratnioed  Urn  giri, 
tiwlj;  '^niicii  tbe  lawgiroi  meaiiglit  to  another 
Naiei  witt  I  use  that  of  Thonas  Hmier  again  ;  nar,  wita 
my  consent,  shall  Hetty !  Hutter  was  not  Ua  own  tmnas,  1 
find;  hat  had  he  a  thoosand  rights  to  it^  it  woid4  ghe  none 
to  flK.  He  was  not  my  fatter,  thank  heaven ;  thnw^h  i 
may  have  no  reason  to  be  prood  of  him  that  wobP^ 

•«  This  IB  strange,"  said  Deenlayer,  looking  steady  at 
the  excited  girl,  anjnoos  to  know  more,  bnl  mnriUiag  to 
inquire  into  matters  that  did  not  pxoperiy  ooneem  lun; 
**  yes,  this  is  very  strange  and  onoommon !  Thoons  HoOer 
wasn't  Thomas  Hatter,  and  his  darten  wemnH  his  daxiers! 
Who,  then,  ooold  Tfaoasaa  Hotter  be,  and  who  am  lua  dai^ 
tersT 

**Did  you  never  hear  any  thing  whispored  against  the 
former  life  of  this  person,  Deerslayerl"  demmided  JodftA. 
^  Pasaing,  as  I  did,  fi»r  his  child,  sodi  reports  veached  even 
roe." 

^IHnot  deny  it,  Judith ;  no»ril  not  deny  if.  Saitaia 
things  have  been  sidd,  as  I  've  vM  yoo ;  bat  I  ^kn  not  very 
credible  as  to  reports.  Young  as  i  am,  I've  lived  kng 
enoogh  to  I'am  there's  two  sorts  of  diameters  in  i}» 
workl.  Them  that  is  'amed  by  deeds,  and  them  that  is 
*amed  by  tongues ;  amd  so  I  prefer  to  see  and  judge  lor  asy. 
self,  instead  of  letting  every  jaw  thatchooaM  to  wag  he- 
come  my  judge.  Hurry  Harry  spdce  pretty  plamly  of  tbe 
whole  fiumiy,  as  we  journeyed  thls-a-wmy ;  and  he  ^oA  hint 
something  consaming  Thomas  Hatter's  havmg  been  a  firee> 
liver  on  the  water,  in  his  younger  days.  By  free-ltver,  I 
mean  that  be  made  free  to  Uve  on  other  men's  goods." 

**  He  told  you  he  was  a  pirate — there  k  no  need  of  mnu^ 
ing  matters  between  friends.  Read  that,  Deerskyer,  and 
you  will  see  that  he  told  you  no  more  than  the  truth. 
This  Thomas  Hovey  waa  the  Thomas  Hotter  yon  knew,  as 
is  seen  by  these  letters." 

As  Judith  spoke,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  eyes  daz- 
aling  with  the  brilliancy  of  excitement,  she  held  the  news- 
paper towards  her  companion,  pointing  to  the  proclamat:<m 
of  a  Colonial  governor,  already  mentioned. 

"  Bless  you,  Judith  1"  answered  the  other,  laughing;  "  3ron 
aught  as  well  ask  me  to  print  that— or,  for  that  matter,  tn 


write  it.  My  edication  has  been  altogether  in  the  wood» ; 
the  only  book  I  read,  or  care  about  reading,  is  the  one 
which  God  has  opened  afore  all  his  creatur's^  in  the  noUe 
forests,  broad  lakes,  rolling  rivers,  blue  skies,  and  the  winds, 
and  tempests,  and  sunshine,  and  other  glorious  marvels  of 
the  land  !  This  book  I  can  read,  and  I  find  it  full  of  wi» 
dom  and  knowledge." 

^^  I  crave  your  pardon,  Deerslayer,"  said  Judith,  earnestly, 
liiore  abashed  than  was  her  wont,  in  finding  that  she  had, 
inadvertently,  made  an  appeal  that  might  wound  her  coDft« 

})anion's  pride.  "  I  had  forgotten  your  manner  of  life,  and 
east  of  all  did  I  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

**  Hurt  my  feclin's  1  —  why  should  it  hurt  my  leelin's  to 
ask  me  to  read,  when  I  can't  read?  Pm  a  hunter — and  1 
may  now  begin  to  say  a  warrior,  and  no  missionary ;  and, 
therefore,  books  and  papers  are  of  no  account  with  such  as  I. 
No,  no,  Judith,"  and  here  the  young  man^  laughed  cordially ; 
**  not  ev^en  for  wads,  seeing  that  your  true  deerkiller  always 
uses  th^  hide  of  a  fii'an,  if  he 's  got  one,  or  some  other  bit  of 
leather  suitably  prepared.  There's  some  that  da  say,  all 
that  stasids  in  print  is  true ;  in  which  case,  I  '11  own  an  im- 
I'amed  man  must  be  somewhat  of  a  loser ;  nevertheless,  it 
can't  be  truer  than  that  which  God  has  printed  with  hi^  own 
hand,  vm  the  sky,  and  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  and  the 
spnngss. 

«^  Well,  then,  Hutter,  or  Hovey,  was  a  pirate ;  and  being 
no  father  of  mine,  I  cannot  wish  to  call  him  one.  His  name 
shall  no  longer  be  my  name." 

«« If  you  dislike  the  name  of  that  man,  there's  the  ikuqm 
of  your  mother,  Judith.  Her  name  may  serve  you  just  as 
good  a  turn." 

«« I  do  not  know  it.  I  've  locked  through  those  papers, 
Deerslayer,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  hint  by  which  I 
might  discover  who  my  mother  was ;  but  there  is  no  more 
trace  of  the  past,  in  that  respect,  than  the  lard  leaves  in  the 
air  by  its  flight/' 

'* That's  both  onconmon,  and  onreaaonable.  Parents 
aro  bound  to  give  their  ofispring  a  name,  even  though  they 
give  'em  nothing  else.  Now,  I  come  of  a  humble  stoek, 
though  we  have  white  gifts  and  a  white  aatur' ;  but  we  aie 
not  so  poorly  off,  as  to  have  no  nameu    Bumppo  we  axe 
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OiDedy  and  I  Ve  heard  it  said,**  a  touch  of  human  Tanilj 
riowing  on  his  cheek,  **  that  the  time  has  heen  when  the 
ikmippos  had  more  standing  and  note  among  mankind  than 
they  have  just  now." 

*'  They  never  deserved  them  moiBy  Deershyer,  and  ths 
name  is  a  good  one ;  either  Hetty,  or  myself,  would  a  thou- 
sand times  rather  be  called  Hetty  Bumppo,  or  Judith  Bump- 
po,  than  to  be  called  Hetty  or  Judith  Hutter." 

^  That 's  a  moral  impossible,"  returned  the  hunter,  good- 
humouredly,  **  unless  one  of  you  should  so  &r  demean 
herself  as  to  marry  me." 

Judith  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  when  she  found 
how  simply  and  naturally  the  conversation  had  come  round 
to  the  very  point  at  which  she  had  aimed  to  bring  it.  Al- 
though far  from  unfeminine  or  forward,  in  either  her  feel- 
ings or  her  habits,  the  girl  was  goaded  by  a  sense  of  wrongs 
not  altogether  merited,  incited  by  the  helplessness  of  a  future 
that  seemed  to  contain  no  resting-place,  and  still  more  in- 
fluenced by  feelings  that  were  as  novel  to  her,  as  they 
proved  to  be  active  and  engrossing.  The  opening  was  too 
ffood,  therefore,  to  be  neglected,  though  she  came  to  the  sub- 
ject with  much  of  the  indirectness  and,  perhaps,  justifiable, 
address  of  a  woman. 

"  I  do  not  think  Hetty  will  ever  marry,  Deerslayer,"  she 
said ;  ^^  if  your  name  is  to  be  borne  by  either  of  us,  it  must 
be  borne  by  me." 

** There's  been  handsome  women,  too,  they  tell  me, 
among  the  Bumppos,  Judith,  afore  now;  and  should  you 
take  up  with  the  name,  oncommon  as  you  be,  in  this  par- 
ticular, them  that  knows  the  family  won't  be  altogether  sur- 
prised." 

*'  This  is  not  talking  as  becomes  either  of  us,  Deerslayer ; 
for  whatever  is  said  on  such  a  subject,  between  man  and 
woman,  should  be  said  seriously,  and  in  sincerity  of  heart. 
Forgetting  the  shame  that  ought  to  keep  girls  silent,  until 
spoken  to,  in  most  cases,  I  will  deal  with  you  as  frankly  as 
I  know  one  of  your  generous  nature  will  most  hke  tc  be 
dealt  by.  Can  you  —  do  you  think,  Deerslayer,  that  ycu 
could  be  happy  with  such  a  wife  as  a  woman  like  myself 
would  make  ?" 

*'  A  woman  like  you,  Judith  I    But  where 's  the  sense  in 
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trifling  about  such  a  thing  ?  A  woman  like  you,  that  is 
handsome  enough  to  be  a  captain's  lady,  and  fine  enough, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  edication  enough,  would  be  little  apt 
to  think  of  becoming  my  wife.  I  suppose  young  gals  that 
feel  themselves  to  be  smart,  and  know  themselves  to  be 
handsome,  find  a  sartain  satisfaction  in  passing  their  jokea 
ag'in  them  that 's  neither,  like  a  poor  Delaware  hunter." 

This  was  said  good-naturedly,  but  not  without  a  betrayal 
of  feeling  which  showed  that  something  like  mortified  sen* 
sibility  was  blended  with  the  reply.  Nothing  could  have 
occurred  more  likely  to  awaken  all  Judith's  generous  re« 
grets,  or  to  aid  her  in  her  purpose,  by  adding  the  stimulcuit 
of  a  disinterested  desire  to  atone,  to  her  other  impulses,  and 
clothing  all  under  a  guise  so  winning  and  natural,  as  greatly 
to  lessen  the  unpleasant  feature  of  a  forwardness  unbecom- 
ing the  sex. 

*'  You  do  me  injustice  if  you  suppose  I  have  any  such 
thought,  or  wish,"  she  answered,  earnestly.  "  Never  was 
I  more  serious  in  my  life,  or  more  willing  to  abide  by  any 
agreement  that  we  may  make  to-night.  I  have  had  many 
suitors,  Deerslayer — nay,  scarce  an  unmarried  trapper  or 
hunter  has  been  in  at  the  lake  these  four  years,  who  has 
not  offered  to  take  me  away  with  him,  and  I  fear  some  that 
were  married,  too— r" 

"Ay,  I'll  warrant  that!"  interrupted  the  other— "I'll 
warrant  all  that !  Take  'em  as  a  body,  Judith,  'arth  don't 
hold  a  set  of  men  more  given  to.theirselves,  and  less  given 
to  God  and  the  law." 

"  Not  one  of  them  would  I — could  I  listen  to ;  happily  for 
myself,  perhaps,  has  it  been  that  such  was  the  case.  There 
have  been  well-looking  youths  among  them,  too,  as  you 
may  have  seen  in  your  acquaintance,  Henry  March." 

"  Yes,  Harry  is  sightly  to  the  eye,  though,  to  my  idees, 
less  so  to  the  judgment.  I  thought,  at  first,  you  meant  to 
have  him,  Judith,  I  did ;  but,  afore  he  went,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  verify  that  the  same  lodge  wouldn't  be  big  enough 
for  you  both." 

**  You  have  done  me  justice  in  that  at  least,  Deerslayer. 
Hurry  is  a  man  I  could  never  marry,  though  he  were  ten 
tunes  more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  a  hundred  times  more 
fltout  of  heart,  than  he  really  is  " 
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^Whj  not,  Judith — why  not?  I  own  I'm  cot'odb  to 
know  why  a  youth  like  Hurry  shouldn't  find  faTonr  with  a 
maiden  like  you  ?" 

**  Then  you  shall  know,  Deerslayer,**  renimed  the  giA^ 
gladly  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  extcriling  the 
qualities  which  had  so  strongly  interested  her  in  heriistener; 
hoping  hy  these  means  covertly  to  approach  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart.  *'  In  the  first  place,  looks  in  a  nmn  are 
of  no  importance  with  a  woman,  provided  he  b  manlj,  and 
not  disfigured,  or  deformed." 

**  There  I  can't  altogether  agree  with  you,"  returned  the 
other,  thoughtfiiUy,  for  he  had  a  very  humble  ofnmon  of  taa 
own  personal  appearance ;  **  1  have  noticed  that  the  oomdieal 
warriors  commonly  get  the  best«looking  maidens  of  the  tribe 
for  wives ;  and  the  Sarpent,  yonder,  who  is  sometimes  won* 
derful  in  his  paint,  is  a  gineral  favourite  with  all  the  Dehi« 
ware  young  women,  though  he  takes  to  Hist,  himself,  as  if 
•he  was  the  only  beauty  on  'arth !" 

"  It  may  be  so  with  Indians,  but  it  is  different  with  wiute 
girls.  So  long  as  a  young  man  has  a  straight  and  manly 
firame,  that  promises  to  make  him  able  to  protect  a  woman, 
and  to  keep  want  from  the  door,  it  is  all  they  ask  of  the 
figure.  Giants  like  Hurry  may  do  for  grenadiers,  bfut  are 
of  little  account  as  lovers.  Then  as  to  the  face,  an  honest 
look,  one  that  answers  for  the  heart  within,  is  of  more  value 
than  any  shape  or  colour,  or  eyes,  or  teeth,  or  trifles  like 
them.  The  last  may  do  for  girls,  but  who  thinks  of  them 
at  all,  in  a  hunter,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  husband  I  If  there 
are  women  so  silly,  Judith 's  not  among  them." 

**  Well,  this  is  wonderful  i  I  always  thought  that  hand- 
•ume  liked  handsome,  as  riches  love  riches  !*' 

**  It  may  be  so  with  you  men,  Deerslayer,  but  it  is  not 
idways  so  with  us  women.  We  like  stout-^hearted  men,  but 
we  wish  to  see  them  modest;  sure  on  a  hunt,  or  the  war* 
path,  ready  to  die  for  the  right,  and  unwilling  to  yield  to 
ths  wrong.  Above  all,  we  wish  for  honesty-*- tongues  that 
are  not  used  to  say  what  the  mind  does  not  mean,  and  hearts 
that  feel  a  little  fbr  others,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  A 
true-hearted  girl  oould  die  for  such  a  husbaAd  I  while  the 
boaster,  and  the  double-tongued  suitor,  gets  to  be 
to  the  sight,  as  he  is  to  the  mind." 
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Judith  spoke  bitterly,  and  with  her  usual  force,  but  her 
listener  was  too  much  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  sensa- 
tions he  experienced  to  advert  to  her  manner.  There  was 
something  so  soothing  to  the  humility  of  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament, to  hear  qualities  that  he  could  not  but  know  he 
possessed  himself,  thus  highly  extolled  by  the  loveliest  lemale 
he  had  ever  behdd,  that,  for  the  moment,  his  faculties 
seemed  suspended  in  a  natural  and  excusable  pride.  Then 
it  was  that  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  creature  as 
Judith  becoming  his  companion  for  life,  first  crossed  his 
mind.  The  image  was. so  pleasant,  and  so  novel,  that  he 
continued  completely  absorbed  by  it,  for  more  than  a  minute, 
totally  regardless  of  the  beautiful  reality  that  was  seated  be* 
fore  him,  watching  the  expression  of  his  upright  and  truth* 
felling  countenance  with  a  keenness  that  gave  her  a  very 
fair,  if  not  an  absolutely  accurate  clue  to  his  thoughts. 
Never  before  had  so  pleasing  a  vision  floated  before  the 
mind's-eye  of  the  young  hunter ;  but,  accustomed  most  to 
practical  things,  and  little  addicted  to  submitting  to  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  even  while  possessed  of  so  much 
true  poetical  feeling  in  connection  with  natural  objects  in 
particular,  he  soon  recovered  his  reason,  and  smiled  at  his 
own  wealmess,  as  the  fancied  picture  faded  from  his  mental 
sight,  and  left  him  the  simple,  untaught,  but  highly  moral 
being  he  was,  seated  in  the  ark  of  l%omas  Hutter,  at  mid- 
night, with  the  lovely  countenance  of  its  late  owner's  reputed 
daughter,  beaming  on  him  with  anxious  scrutmy,  by  the 
light  of  the  solitary  lamp. 

«*  You  *re  wonderful  handsome,  .and  enticing,  and  pleas- 
ing to  look  on,  Judith  !*'  he  exclaimed,  in  his  simplicity,  as 
fact  lesumed  its  ascendency  over  fancy.  *«  Wonderful !  I 
donH  remember  ever  to  have  seen  so  beautifUl  a  gal,  even 
among  the  Delawares ;  and  I  'm  not  astonished  that  Hurry 
Harry  went  away  soured  as  well  as  dbappMnted  !** 

"  Would  you  have  had  me,  Deerslayer,  become  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  as  Henry  March  f 

«*  There  *s  that  which  is  in  bis  favour,  and  there  *»  that 
which  is  ag'in  him.  To  my  taste,  Hurry  wouldn't  make  the 
b^t  of  husbands,  but  I  fear  that  the  tastes  of  most  yoang 
women,  hereaway,  wouldn't  be  so  hard  upon  htm." 

**  No— no— Judith  without  a  name,  wouid  never  oonsent 
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to  be  called  Judith  March !  Any  thmg  woald  be  better  than 
that.'' 

^'  Judith  Pumppo  wouldnH  sound  as  well,  gal ;  and  there  'a 
many  names  tkit  would  fall  short  of  March,  in  pleasing  the 
ear/* 

^*  Ah !  Deerslayer,  the  pleasantness  of  the  sound,  in  such 
cases,  does  not  come  through  the  ear,  but  through  the  heart 
Every  thing  is  agreeable  when  the  heart  is  satisfied.  Were 
Natty  Bumppo,  Henry  March,  and  Henry  March,  Natty 
Bumppo,  I  might  think  the  name  of  March  better  than  it  is; 
or  were  he,  you,  I  should  fancy  the  name  of  Bumppo  hcHr- 
rible  I" 

^^  That 's  just  it — ^yes,  that 's  the  reason  of  the  matter. 
Now,  I  'm  nat'rally  avarse  to  sarpents,  and  I  hate  even  the 
word,  which,  the  missionaries  tell  me,  comes  from  human 
natur',  on  account  of  a  sartain  sarp^nt  at  the  creation  of 
the  'arth,  that  outwitted  the  first  woman ;  yet,  ever  since 
Chingachgook  has  'amed  the  title  he  bears,  why  the  sound 
is  as  pleasant  to  my  ears  as  the  whistle  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  of  a  calm  evening, — ^it  is.  The  feelin's  make  all  the 
difl^rence  in  the  world,  Judith,  in  the  natur'  of  sounds;  ay, 
even  in  that  of  looks,  too." 

*'  This  is  so  true,  Deerslayer,  that  I  am  surprised  you 
should  think  it  remarkable  a  girl,  who  may  have  some 
comeliness  herself,  should  not  think  it  necessary  that  her 
husband  should  have  the  same  advantage,  or  what  you  &ncy 
an  advantage.  To  me,  looks  in  a  man  are  nothing,  pro- 
vided his  countenance  be  as  honest  as  his  heart." 

"  Yes,  honesty  is  a  gr^t  advantage,  in  the  long-run ;  and 
they  that  are  the  most  apt  to  forget  it,  in  the  beginning,  are 
the  most  apt  to  Tarn  it  in  the  end.  Nevertheless,  there's 
more,  Judith,  that  look  to  present  profit  than  to  the  benefit 
that  is  to  come  afler  a  time.  One  they  think  a  sartainty, 
and  the  other  an  onsartainty.  I  'm  glad,  howsever,  tlmt 
fou  look  at  the  thing  in  its  true  light,  and  not  in  the  way 
in  which  so  many  is  apt  to  deceive  themselves." 

"  I  do  thus  look  at  it,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  girl  with 
emphasis,  still  shrinking  with  a  woman's  sensitiveness  from 
a  direct  ofier  of  her  hand,  «  and  can  say,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  I  would  rather  trust  my  happiness  to  a 
nan  whose  truth  and  feelings  may  be  depended  on,  than  to 
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a  false-tongaed  and  &]8e-heazted  wielch  that  had  chesls  €t 
gold,  and  houses  and  lands — jea^  though  be  were  erea  aeat* 
ed  on  a  throne  1" 

*^ These  are  brave  words,  Judith;  they're  downri^ 
brave  words ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  feelin's  would  keep 
'em  company,  did  the  cb'ioe  actually  lie  afoie  yoa  1  If  a  gay 
gallant  in  a  scarlet  coat  stood  on  one  aide,  witb  hia  head 
smelling  like  a  deer's  foot,  his  face  smooth  and  blooming  aa 
your  own,  his  hands  as  white  and  soft  aa  if  God  hadn't  be- 
stowed 'em  that  man  might  live  by  the  aweat  of  hia  brow, 
and  his  step  as  lofty  as  dancing-teacheia  and  a  l^fat  beast 
could  make  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  stood  one  that  baa 
passed  his  days  in  the  open  air  'till  hia  finebead  is  aa  red  aa 
bis  cheek ;  had  cut  his  way  through  awampa  and  baabea 
till  his  hand  was  as  rugg^  as  the  oaks  be  slept  under ;  bad 
trodden  on  the  scent  of  game  'till  his  step  waa  aa  alealtby 
as  the  catainount's,  and  had  no  other  pleasant  odomr  about 
him  than  such  as  natur'  gives  in  the  free  air  and  the  forest 
— ^now,  if  both  these  men  stood  here,  as  suitors  for  your 
feelin's,  lAich  do  you  think  would  win  your  fovour?" 

Judith's  fine  face  flushed ;  for  the  picture  that  her  com- 
panion had  so  simply  drawn  of  a  gay  officer  of  the  garrisons 
had  once  been  particularly  grateful  to  her  imagination,  though 
experience  and  disappointment  had  not  only  chilled  all  her 
afl^ctions,  but  given  them  a  backward  current,  and  the  pass* 
ing  image  had  a  momentary  influence  on  her  feelings ;  but 
the  mounting  colour  was  succeeded  by  a  paleness,  so  deadly 
as  to  make  her  appear  ghastly. 

"  As  God  is  my  judgp,"  the  girl  solemnly  answered,  **  did 
both  these  men  stand  before  me,  as  I  may  say  one  of  them 
does,  my  choice,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  would  be  the  lat* 
ter.  I  have  no  wish  for  a  husband  who  is  any  way  better 
than  myself." 

"  This  is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  might  lead  a  young 
man,  in  time,  to  forget  his  own  onworthiness,  Judith! 
However,  you  hardly  think  all  that  you  say.  A  man  like 
me  is  too  rude  and  ignorant  for  one  that  has  had  such  a 
mother  to  teach  her ;  vanity  is  nat'ral,  I  do  believe ;  but 
vanity  like  that  would  surpass  reason  1" 

^  Then  you  do  not  know  of  what  a  woman's  heart  ia  ca^ 
pable!    Rude  yoti  are  not,  Deerslayer;   nor  can  one  be 
86 
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ckMely  as  you  have  doae.  When  the  afiectioiis  are  ooi^ 
oerned,  all  things  appear  in  their  pleasantest  oc^ours^  and 
trifles  are  overlooked,  or  are  forgotten.  When  the  heart 
feels  a  sunshine,  nothing  is  glooniy,  even  duU-Iooking  ob- 
jects seeming  gay  and  bright ;  and  so  it  would  be  between 
you  and  the  woman  who  should  love  you,  even  though  your 
wife  might  happen,  in  some  matters,  to  possess  what  the 
world  calls  the  advantage  over  you." 

^Judith,  you  come  of  people  altogether  above  miae,  jo  the 
world ;  and  onequal  matches,  like  onequal  friendships,  caa't 
often  tarminate  kindly.  I  speak  of  this  matter  altogether 
a  ftnciful  thing,  since  it's  not  very  likely  that  jros,  at ' 
would  be  aUe  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  that  can  ever  come  to 
pass."* 

Judith  fitstened  her  deep  blue  eyas  on  the  open*  finidL 
countenance  of  her  companion,  as  if  she  would  read  hii 
soul.  Nothing  there  betrayed  any  covert  meaning,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  he  regarded  the  oonvw- 
sation  as  argumentative,  rather  than  positive,  and  that  he 
was  still  without  any  active  sui^icion  that  her  feelings  were 
seriously  involved  in  the  issue.  At  first  she  felt  oflfended; 
then  she  saw  the  injustice  of  making  the  self-abasement  and 
modesty  of  the  hunter  a  charge  against  him ;  and  this  novd 
difficulty  gave  a  piquancy  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  rather 
mcreased  her  interest  in  the  young  man.  At  that  critical 
instant,  a  change  of  plan  flashed  on  her  mind,  and,  with  a 
readiness  of  invention  that  is  peculiar  to  the  qui<^*witted 
and  ingenious,  she  adopted  a  scheme  by  which  she  hoped 
effectually  to  bind  him,  to  her  person.  This  scheme  partook 
equally  of  her  fertility  of  invention,  and  of  the  decision  and 
boldness  of  her  character.  That  the  conversation  might  not 
terminate  too  abruptly,  however,  or  any  suspicion  of  her  de* 
sign  exist,  she  answered  the  last  remark  of  Deerslayer  as 
earnestly  and  as  truly  as  if  her  original  intention  remained 
unaltered. 

**  I,  certainly,  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  parentage,  after 
what  I  have  seen  this  night,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  sackiened 
voice.  "  I  had  a  mother,  it  is  true ;  but  of  her  name,  evea, 
I  am  Ignorant :  and  as  for  my  father,  it  is  better,  peiluqpa. 
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that  I  should  never  know  who  he  was,  lest  I  speak  too  bit* 
terly  of  him !" 

**  Judith,"  said  Deerslayer,  taking  her  hand  kindly,  and 
with  a  manly  sincerity  that  went  directly  to  the  girl's  heart| 
^<  'tis  better  to  say  no  more  to-night.  Sleep  on  what  you've 
seen  and  felt ;  in  the  morning,  things  that  now  look  gloomy 
may  look  more  cheerful.  Above  all,  never  do  any  thing  in 
bitterness,  or  because  you  feel  as  if  you'd  like  to  take  re- 
venge on  yourself  for  other  people's  backslidings.  All  that 
has  been  said  or  done  atween  us,  this  night,  is  your  secret, 
and  shall  never  be  talked  of  by  me,  even  with  the  Sarpent ; 
and  you  may  be  sartain  if  he  can't  get  it  out  of  me,  no  man 
can.  If  your  parents  have  been  faulty,  let  the  darter  be  less 
so ;  remember  that  you're  young,  and  the  youthful  may  al- 
ways hope  for  better  times ;  that  you're  more  quick-witted 
than  usual,  and  such  gmerally  get  the  better  of  difliculties ; 
and  that  as  for  beauty,  you're  oncommon  $  this  is  an  advan- 
tage  with  all.  It  is  tim^  to  get  a  little  rest,  for  to-morrow  is 
lil^  to  prove  a  trying  day  to  some  of  us." 

Deerslayer  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  Judith  had  no  choice 
but  to  comply.  The  chest  was  closed  and  secured,  and  they 
parted  in  silence ;  she  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Hist 
and  Hetty»  and  he  to  seek  a  blanket  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  he  was  in.  It  was  not  five  minutes  ere  the  young  man 
was  in  a  deep  sleep ;  but  the  giri  continued  awake  for  a  long 
time.  She  scarce  knew  whether  to  lament,  or  to  rejoice,  at 
having  failed  in  making  herself  understood.  On  the  one 
hand,  were  her  womanly  sensibilities  spared ;  on  the  other, 
was  the  disappointment  of  defeated,  or  at  least  of  delayed 
expectations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  fhture  that  looked  so 
dark.  Then  came  the  new  resolution,  and  the  bold  project 
for  the  morrow;  and  when  drowsiness  finally  shut  her  eyes, 
they  closed  on  a  scene  of  success  and  happiness,  tbat  was 
pictured  by  the  fancy,  under  the  influence  of  a  sangnifiR 
temperament  and  a  happy  invention* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


But,  mother,  now  a  ifaado  has  pul 
Athwart  my  brightest  ▼iskma  here, 

A  dood  of  darkeet  gloom  haa  wrapt 
Tlie  remnant  of  my  brief  career  I 

No  aoDg,  no  echo  can  I  win; 

The  sparkling  Ibont  has  dried  within." 

3f  AaoAurr  Datidsoii. 


Hi«r  and  Hetty  arose  with  the  return  of  light,  leaving 
Jvdith  atiil  buried  in  sleep.  It  took  but  a  minute  for  the 
first  to  complete  her  toilet.  Her  long  coal-black  hair  was 
soon  adjusted  in  a  simple  knot,  the  calico  dress  belted  tight 
to  her  slender  waist,  and  her  little  feet  concealed  in  th^ 
gaudily-ornamented  moccasins.  When  attired,  she  left  her 
companion  employed  in  household  afiairs,  and  went  herself 
on  the  platform,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  morning. 
Here  she  found  Chingachgook  studying  the  shores  of  the 
ake,  the  mountains,  and  the  heavens,  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  man  of  the  woods,  and  the  gravity  of  an  Indian. 

The  meeting  between  the  lovers  was  simple,  but  afl^ 
tionate.  The  chief  showed  a  manly  kindness,  equally  re- 
moved firom  boyish  weakness  and  haste;  while  the  girl 
betrayed  in  her  smile  and  half-averted  looks,  the  bashful 
tenderness  of  her  sex.  Neither  spoke,  unless  it  were  with 
the  eyes,  though  each  understood  the  other  as  fully  as  if  a 
vocabulary  of  words  and  protestations  had  been  poured  out. 
Hist  seldom  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  at  that  mo- 
ment; for,  just  from  her  rest  and  ablutions,  there  was  a 
freshness  about  her  youthful  form  and  face,  that  the  toils  of 
the  wood  do  not  always  permit  to  be  exhibited,  by  even  the 
juvenile  and  pretty.  Then  Judith  had  not  only  impaited 
tome  of  her  own  skill  in  the  toilet,  during  their  short  inter- 
course, but  she  had  actually  bestowed  a  fow  well-selected 
ornaments  from  her  own  stores,  that  contributed  not  a  little 
to  set  off  the  natural  igraces  of  the  Indian  maid.    All  this 
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the  lover  saw  and  felt,  and  for  a  moment  his  eountenanos 
was  illuminated  with  a  look  of  pleasure ;  but  it  soon  grew 
grave,  again,  and  became  saddened  and  anxious.  The 
stools  used  the  previous  night  were  still  standing  on  the 
platform ;  placing  two  against  the  walls  of  the  hut,  he 
seated  himself  on  one,  making  a  gesture  to  his  companion 
to  take  the  other.  This  done,  he  continued  thoughtful  and 
silent,  for  quite  a  minute,  maintaining*the  reflecting  dignity 
of  one  born  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council-fire,  while  Hist 
was  furtively  watching  the  expression  of  his  face,  patient 
and  submissive,  as  became  a  woman  of  her  people.'  Then 
the  young  warrior  stretched  his  arm  before  him,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  glories  of  the  scene  at  that  witching  hour, 
when  the  whole  panorama,  as  usual,  was  adorned  by  the 
mellow  distinctness  of  early  morning,  sweeping  with  his 
hand  slowly  over  lake,  hills  and  heavens.  The  girl  follow* 
ed  the  movement  with  pleased  wonder,  smiling  as  each  new 
beauty  met  her  gaze. 

*^  Hugh !"  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  admiration  of  a  scene 
so  unusual  even  to  him,  for  this  was  the  first  lake  he  had 
ever  beheld.  *^  This  is  the  country  of  the  Manitou  1  It  is 
too  good  for  Mingos,  Hist ;  but  the  curs  of  that  tribe  are 
howling  in  packs  through  the  woods.  They  think  that  the 
Delawares  are  asleep,  over  the  mountains." 

*^  All  but  one  of  them  is,  Chingachgook.  There  is  one 
here ;  and  he  is  of  the  blood  of  Uncas  I" 

"  What  is  one  warrior  against  a  tribe  ?— The  path  to  our 
Tillages  i»  very  long  and  crooked,  and  we  shall  travel  it 
under  a  cloudy  sky.  I  am  afraid,  too.  Honeysuckle  of  the 
Hills,  that  we  shall  travel  it  alone  1" 

Hist  understood  the  allusion,  and  it  made  her  sad ;  though 
it  sounded  sweet  to  her  ears  to  be  compared,  by  the  warrior 
she  so  loved,  to  the  most  fragrant,  and  the  pleasantest  of  all 
the  wild-flowers  of  her  native  woods.  Still  she  continued  si* 
lent,  as  became  her  when  the  allusion  was  to  a  grave  interest 
that  men  could  best  control,  though  it  exceeded  the  power  of 
education  to  conceal  the  smile  that  gratified  feeling  brought 
to  her  pretty  mouth. 

*<  When  the  sun  is  thus,"  continued  the  Delaware,  point- 
ing to  the  zenith,  by  simply  casting  upward  a  hand  and 
fii^r,  by  a  play  of  the  wrist,  ^<  the  great  hunter  of  our  tribo 
36* 
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vil  gD  baek  to  the  Hinons,  to  be  treated  like  a  bear,  tHrnt 
tkey  raaat  aad  skin,  even  on  Ml  stomachs.'* 

**  The  Great  Spirit  laay  soAen  their  hearts,  and  not  aiAr 
them  to  be  ee  bk)ody*iniiided.  I  hare  Ihed  among  the  Hn- 
rooSf  and  know  them.  They  hare  hearts,  and  wiU  not  fer- 
get  their  own  childreii,  shoidd  they  iali  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dekwares.'' 

^A  wolf  is  ibr  erer  ho^iding;  a  hog  will  always  eat. 
They  have  lost  warriors;  even  Iheir  women  will  «Edl  oat 
fisr  Teageanee*  The  pafo-laoe  has  the  eyes  of  an  esgie,  and 
can  see  into  a  Mingo's  heart;  he  looks  for  no  BHrey.  Thesw 
b  a  elond  over  his  spiik,  though  it  b  not  befoie  lus  free.'' 

A  long^  thoQ^itikftil  paase  sueeeeded,  dnrkig  wluck  Kst 
aledthily  took  the  hanl  ai  the  chief,  as  if  seeking  his  mp- 
IKNTt,  ihoii^  she  scarce  Tentnred  to  fuse  her  ^res  to  a  goiuif 
tenanoe  that  was  now  literally  becoming  terrible,  nnder  the 
conflicting  peasions,  and  stern  vesolatioa  that  were  stmg* 
gling  in  the  breast  of  its  owner. 

«« What  will  the  Son  of  Uncas  dol"  the  girl  «t  iei^h 
tinndly  asked.  *«  He  is  a  chief,  and  is  aliei^  oelehraied 
IB  council,  thongh  so  young;  what- does  bis  heart  tril  faini 
is  wisest ;  does  the  head,  too,  apeak  the  saaae  words  as  the 
heart?'* 

*^  What  does  Wah-ta!-Wah  say,  at  a  moment  when  my 
dearest  friend  is  in  soch  danger.  The  smallest  birds  sing 
the  sweetest ;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hearken  to  their  songs. 
I  wish  i  could  hear  the  Wren  of  the  Woods  in  my  difficulty; 
its  note  wonld  reach  deeper  than  the  ear." 

Again  Hist  experienced  the  profound  gratification  tiiat  the 
language  of  praise  can  always  awaken,  when  uttered  by 
those  we  love.  The  **  Honeysuckle  of  the  Hills"  was  a 
term  ofleo  applied  to  the  girl,  by  the  young  men  of  the 
Delawares,  though  it  never  sounded  so  sweet  in  h^  ears,  as 
from  the  Ups  of  Chingachgook ;  bat  the  latter  alone  had  ever 
s^led  h^  the  Wren  of  the  Woods.  With  him,  however,  it 
had  got  to  be  a  fkmiliar  phrase,  and  it  was  past  expression 
pleasant  to  the  listener,  since  it  conveyed  to  her  mind  the 
idea  that  her  advice  and  sentiments  were  as  acceptable  to 
her  future  husband,  as  the  tones  of  her  vcMcc  and  modes  of 
eonvejring  them  were  agreeable ;  uniting  the  two  things  moel 
priaed  by  an  Indian  girl,  as  coming  from  her  betrothed,     " 
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nkalioii  lor  a  f&fand  pfajsicaladvftBtage,  with  respeel  foe  knr 
opiiikn*  She  pressed  the  hand  ahe  held  between  both  h»t 
own,  and  answered — 

^  Wab-tat-Wah  says  that  neither  she  nor  the  €rreat  Se^ 
pent  oould  ever  kugh  again,  or  ever  sleep  without  dreaming 
of  the  Hurons,  should  the  Deerslayer  die  under  a  Miiig^ 
tomahawk,  and  thej  do  nothing  to  save  him.  She  would 
vatbet  go  beck,  and  start  on  her  k>ng  path  akme^  than  let 
floefa  a  dark  dood  pass  before  her  happiness." 

^  Goodi  Thefausbandaadthewifo will  have  but  one  heart; 
they  will  see  with  the  saoae  eyes,  and  feel  with  the  aaoBe 
foehngs." 

What  further  was  said,  need  not  be  related  here.  Tha 
the  conversatioB  was  of  Deerslayer,  and  his  hopes,  has  been 
seen  already,  but  the  deekioo  that  was  come  to^  wiU  better 
appear  m  the  ooinse  of  the  narrative.  The  youthful  paii 
werv  yet  oooiening  when  the  sun  appeared  above  the  tops 
of  the  pinesy  and  the  light  of  a  brilliant  American  day 
streamed  down  into  the  valley,  baHni^  ^  in  deep  joy"  tlra 
lake,  the  forests  and  the  mountain  sides.  Just  at  thb  instant 
Deerslayer  came  out  of  the  cabin  of  the  ark,  and  stepped 
upon  the  platform.  His  first  look  was  at  the  cloudless  hea* 
vcBs^  then  his  rapid  gknce  took  in  the  entire  panorama  of 
lend  and  water,  when  he  had  letsure  for  a  friendly  nod  at 
his  friends,  and  a  cheerful  smile  for  Ifist. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  in  his  usml,  composed  manneor,  and 
piesoant  voioe ;  ^  he  that  sees  the  sun  set  in  the  west,  and 
wakes  'arty  ewm^  in  the  mornings  will  be  sartain  to  find 
him  Gomuigback ag'in  in  the  east,  Ukea  buck  that  is  hunted 
round  his  ha'nts.  I  dare  say,  now.  Hist,  you  've  beheld 
this,  time  and  ag'in,  and  yet  it  never  entered  into  yonr  galish 
mind  to  ask  the  reason?" 

Both  Chingachgook  and  his  betrothed  looked  up  at  the 
luminaryy  with  an  air  that  betokened  sudden  wonder,  and 
then  they  gazed  at  each  other,  as  if  to  seek  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Familiarity  deadens  the  sensibilities,  even  as 
eoonected  with  the  gravest  natural  phenomena ;  and  never 
before  had  these  simple  b^ngs  thought  of  inquiring  into  a 
movement  that  was  of  daily  occurrence,  however  puzzling 
k  migfat  appear  on  investigaticm.  When  the  snbject  was  thus 
aiddeoly  started,  it  stmck  both  alike,  and  at  the  Mine  in* 
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■mt,  widi  some  such  foioe,  as  any  new  and  brilliant  {nrapo* 
ation  in  the  natural  waenoes  would  strike  the  scholar. 
Chinnchgook  alone  saw  fit  to  answer. 

**  TIae  pale-iaoes  know  every  thing,"  he  said ;  **  can  they 
tell  us  why  the  sun  hides  his  face,  when  he  goes  back,  at 
night" 

**  Ay,  that  is  downright  red-skin  Pamin',"  returned  the 
other,  laughing ;  though  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  proving  the  superiority  of  his  race,  by  solving 
the  difficulty,  which  be  set  about  doing,  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner,  *^  Hark'ee,  Serpent,'*  he  continued  more  gravely, 
though  too  simply  for  affectation ;  ^'  this  is  easterly  explained 
than  an  Indian  brain  may  &ncy.  The  sun,  while  be  seems 
to  keep  travelling  in  the  heavens,  never  bud^ges,  but  it  is  the 
'arth  that  turns  round ;  and  any  one  can  understand,  if  he 
is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  mill-wheel,  for  instance,  when  it's 
in  motion,  that  he  must  scnnetimes  see  the  heavens,  while  he 
is  at  other  times  under  water.  There's  no  great  secret  in 
that,  but  plain  natur* ;  the  difficulty  bemg  in  setting  the  'arth 
in  motion." 

**  How  does  my  brother  know  that  tlie  earth  turns  round  T" 
demanded  the  Indian.   **  Can  he  see  it?" 

^  Well,  that 's  been  a  puzzler,  I  will  own,  Delaware ;  £ar 
I  Ve  often  tried,  but  never  could  fairly  make  it  out.  Some- 
times I 've  consaited  that  I  could;  and  then  ag'in,  I  've  been 
obliged  to  own  it  an  onpossibility.  Howsever,  turn  it  does, 
as  all  my  people  say,  and  you  ought  to  believe  'em,  since 
they  can  foretell  eclipses,  and  other  prodigies,  that  used  to 
fill  the  tribes  with  terror,  according  to  your  own  traditions 
of  such  things." 

^  Good.  This  is  true ;  no  red  man  will  deny  it  When 
a  wheel  turns,  my  eyes  can  see  it — ^they  do  not  see  the  earth 
turn." 

**  Ay,  that's  what  I  call  sense-obstinacy!  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving, they  say ;  and  what  they  can't  see,  some  men  won't 
m  the  least  give  credit  to.  Nevertheless,  chief,  that  isn't 
quite  as  good  reason  as  it  may  at  first  seem.  You  believe 
in  the  Great  Spirit,  I  know ;  and  yet,  I  conclude,  it  would 
puzzle  you  to  show  where  you  see  him  I" 

**  Chingachgook  can  see  Him  everywhere — everywhere  in 
good  things— the  Evil  Spirit  in  bad.    Here,  in  the  lake; 
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fhere,  in  the  forest ;  yonder,  in  the  clouds ;  in  Hist,  in  the 
son  of  Uncas,  in  Tamenund,  in  Deerslayer.  The  Evil  Spint 
is  in  the  Mingos.  That  I  know ;  I  do  not  see  the  earth  turn 
round." 

''  I  don't  wonder  they  call  you  the  Sarpent,  Delaware ;  no, 
I  don't !  There 's  always  a  meaning  in  your  words,  and 
there 's  often  a  meaning  in  your  countenance,  too  1  Not- 
withstanding, your  answers  doesn't  quite  meet  my  idee. 
That  God  is  obsarvable  in  all  nat'ral  objects  is  allowable ; 
but  then  he  is  not  parceptible  in  the  way  I  mean.  You  know 
there  is  a  Great  Spirit,  by  his  works,  and  the  pale-faces 
know  that  the  'arth  turns  round  by  its  works.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  matter,  though  how  it  is  to  be  explained,  is 
more  than  I  can  exactly  tell  you.  This  I  know ;  all  my 
people  consait  that  fact;  and  what  all  the  pale-faces  consait, 
IS  very  likely  to  be  true." 

*'  When  the  sun  is  in  the  top  of  that  pine  to-morrow, 
where  will  my  brother  Deerslayer  be?" 

The  hunter  started,  and  he  looked  intently,  though  totally 
without  alarm,  at  his  friend.  Then  he  signed  for  him  to  fol- 
low, and  led  the  way  into  the  ark,  where  he  might  pursue 
the  subject  unheard  by  those,  whose  feelings  he  feared  might 
get  the  mastery  over  their  reason.  Here  he  stopped,  and 
pursued  the  conversation  in  a  more  confidential  tone. 

*'  'Twas  a  little  onreasonable  in  you,  Sarpent,"  he  said, 
**to  bring  up  such  a  subject  afore  Hist,  and  when  the  youi^ 
woman  of  my  own  colour  might  overhear  what  was  said. 
Yes,  'twas  a  little  more  onreasonable  than  most  things  that 
you  do.  No  matter ;  Hist  didn't  comprehend,  and  the  other 
didn't  hear.  Howsever,  the  question  is  easier  put  than  an« 
swered.  No  mortal  can  say  where  he  will  be  when  the  sun 
rises  to-morrow.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question,  Sar- 
pent, and  should  like  to  hear  what  answer  you  can  give." 

<<  Chingachgook  will  be  with  his  friend  Deerslayer;  if  he 
be  in  the  land  of  spirits,  the  Great  Serpent  will  crawl  at  his 
side ;  if  beneath  yonder  sun,  its  warmth  and  light  shall  fall 
on  both." 

*'  I  understand  you,  Delaware,"  returned  the  other,  touch* 
cd  with  the  simple  self-devotion  of  his  friend.  '*  Such  lan- 
guage is  as  plain  in  one  tongue  as  in  another ;  it  comei 
mm  the  heart,  and  goes  to  Uie  heart,  too.    Tis  well  lo 
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ilmik  flOi  and  it  may  be  well  to  aof  ao,  Ibr  tkat  mattery  ktf 
it  would  not  be  veil  to  lio  so,  Sarpeat.  Yo«  aie  no  looger 
alone  in  life ;  for,  though  you  have  the  lodges  to  cbaoge^ 
and  other  ceremonies  to  go  through,  afore  Hist  beoomes 
your  lawful  wife,  yet  are  you  as  good  as  married,  in  all  ttat 
bears  on  the  feelin's,  and  joy,  and  misery.  No,  no ;  Hist 
must  not  be  desarted,  because  a  cloud  is  passing  atween  yoo 
and  me,  a  little  ooexpeoladly,  and  a  little  darleer  tban  we 
may  have  looked  fon" 

^  Hist  is  a  daughter  of  the  Mohicans;  she  knows  how  to 
obey  her  hurixuid.  Where  he  goes,  die  will  follow.  Bath 
will  be  witb  the  <3lieat  Hunter  of  the  Deiawaxes,  wlien  the 
sun  shall  be  in  the  pine  to-moirow." 

*^  The  Lord  bless  and  protect  you !  Chief;  this  is  down- 
right madness.  Can  dther,  or  both,  of  you  dtoer  a  Mingo 
natur'  1  Will  your  grand  looks,  or  Hist's  tears  and  beauty, 
change  a  wolf  into  a  spinel,  or  make  a  calsmonnt  aa  in- 
nocent as  a  fa'an !  No,  Serpent,  you  wiU  tUnk  better  of 
this  matter,  and  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  God.  Afier  all, 
it  *s  by  no  means  sartain  that  the  scamps  design  llie  tor- 
ments, for  they  may  yet  be  pitilul,  and  bethink  them  of  the 
wickedness  of  snch  a  course ;  though  it  w  bat  a  hopeless 
espectation  to  look  forward  to  a  Mingo's  turning  aside  from 
evil,  and  letting  marcy  get  upperaiost  in  his  heait.  Never- 
theless, no  one  knows  to  a  sartainty  what  will  hi^pen ;  and 
young  creatur's,  like  Hist,  aren't  to  he  risked  on  onsarlain- 
ties.  This  marrying  is  altogether  a  difiecent  undertaking 
from  what  some  young  men  fancy.    Now,  if  you  was  ain- 

S*  B,  or  as  good  as  single,  Delaware,  I  shoiaUi  aspect  you  to 
adyve  and  stirring  about  the  camp  of  the  vagabcmda, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  sarcumventing,  and  oontrivmg,  as 
restless  as  a  hound  off  the  scent,,  and  doing  :aH  manner  of 
things  to  help  roe,  and  to  distmct  the  iniroy;  but  two  are 
oAener  fester  than  one,  and  we  must  take  tihings  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  we  want  '^em  to  be." 

**  Losten,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  Indian,  with  an  «n^ 
phasis  so  decided,  as  to  show  how  much  he  was  in  earnest. 
**  If  Chiagsohgook  was  in  the  hands  of  tfw  Huwms,  w4iat 
would  my  pale^faoe  brother  do?  Sneak  off  to  the  Dda^ 
Ware  villages,  and  say  to  the  chiefs,  and  old  men,  and  yoang 
warriors-*^  See;  here  is  Wah-tal-wah^  afae  is  aafe^  but  a 
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tittle  ticed;  and  here  is  the  Sonof  Uncas,  not  as  tired  as  the 
Honeysuckle,  being  stronger,  but  just  as  safe*'  WoiM  hft 
do  this?" 

*'  We\\j  that 's  onconunon  ingen'ous ;  it's  cunning  enough 
for  a  Mingo  himself.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  put  it 
into  your  head  to  ask  tnch  m  qaestion.  What  would  i  dot 
Why,  in  the  first  plaoe,  Hist  wouldn't  be  Vkdy  to  be  in  my 
company  at  all,  for  she  would  stay  as  near  you  as  possible, 
and  therefore  all  that  part  about  ker  couldn't  be  said  witfaom 
talking  nonsense.  As  for  her  bdiig  ttied,  that  would  fall 
throu^,  too,  if  she  (Udn't  go,  and  no  part  of  your  speech 
would  be  likely  to  come  from  me :  so,  you  see,  SaarpenC, 
reason  is  ag'in  you,  and  you  may  as  weU  give  it  lup,  since 
to  hold  out  ag'ia  reason,  is  no  way  becoming  «  chief  oif  your 
character  and  repitation." 

**  My  brother  is  not  himself;  he  forgets  tkal  he  is  talking 
to  one  who  has  sat  at  the  council-fires  of  his  nation,''  re- 
turned the  other,  kindly,  **  When  men  speak,  they  should 
say  that  which  does  not  go  in  at  <»ie  side  of  the  head,  and 
out  at  the  other.  Their  words  shouldn't  be  feathers,  so  light 
that  a  wmd,  which  does  not  ruffle  the  water,  can  blow  thsm 
away.  He  has  not  answered  my  question;  when  a  clhief 
puts  a  question,  his  friend  should  not  ta&  of  other  things.' 

*^  I  underatand  you,  Delaware ;  I  understand  weill  enough 
what  you  mean,  and  truth  won't  allow  me  to  say  «itfaerwise. 
StiH,  it's  not  as  easy  to  answer  as  you  seem  to  thmk,  for 
this  plain  reason.  You  wish  me  to  say  what  I  wooild  do,  tf 
I  had  a  betrothed,  as  you  have,  here,  on  the  lake,  and  a 
frTnd  yonder,  in  the  Huron ean^,  in  danger^  the  tcNRments. 
That^«it,isnHitr 

The  Indian  bowed  his  head  stlently,  and  always  wMi  na» 
m&ved  gravity,  though  his  eye  twinkled  at  the  sig^  «f  ths 
<rther's  embarrassment. 

^  Well,  I  never  had  a  betrothed;  never  had  the  kind  of 
fodin's,  towards  any  young  woman,  that  you  have  towardi 
Hist;  fhough  the  Lord  knows  my  foehn's  are  knd  enougli 
towards  'em  alii  Still,  my  heart,  as  they  call  it,  in  suoh 
msitters  bn't  touched,  and  therefore  I  can\  say  what  I  wouU 
4o.  A  fri'nd  pulhi  «trong ;  that  I  know  hy  eocper'enee,  Saiw 
pent;  but,  by  all  that  I've  seen  and  heard  oonsaming  lov^ 
I^m  led  to  think  that  a  betrothed  puUs  stronger." 
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** True;  but  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgook  does  not  poll 
iQwaids  the  lodges  of  the  Delawares ;  she  pulls  towards  the 
camp  of  the  Hurons." 

^  She's  a  noble  gal,  for  all  her  little  feet,  and  hands  that 
an't  bigger  than  a  child^s,  and  a  voice  that's  as  pleasant  as 
a  mocker's ;  she  'a  a  noble  gal,  and  like  the  stock  of  her  sires ! 
Well,  what  is  it,  Sarpoit  1  for  I  conclude  she  hasn't  changed 
her  mind,  and  mean  to  give  herself  up,  and  turn  Huron 
wife.    What  is  it  you  want  1" 

*'  Wah-ta!-wah  wUl  never  live  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Iro> 
quois,"  answered  the  Delaware,  drily.  ^*She  has  little 
feet,  but  they  can  carry  her  to  the  villages  of  her  people; 
she  has  small  hands,  too,  but  her  mind  is  large.  My  brother 
will  see  what  we  can  do,  when  the  time  shall  come,  rather 
than  let  him  die  under  Mingo  torments." 

**  Attempt  nothing  heedlessly,  Delaware,"  said  the  other, 
earnestly;"  I  suppose  you  must  and  will  have  your  way ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it's  ri^ht  you  should;  for  you'd  neither 
be  happy,  unless  somethmg  was  undertaken.  But  attempt 
nothing  heedlessly.  I  didn't  expect  you'd  quit  the  lake, 
while  my  matter  remained  in  unsartainty ;  but  remember, 
Sarpent,  that  no  torments  that  Mingo  ingenuity  can  invent, 
no  ta'ftings,  and  revilings,  no  burnings,  and  roastings,  and 
nail-tearings,  nor  any  other  onhuman  contrivance,  can  so 
soon  break  down  my  spirit,  as  to  find  that  you  and  Hist 
have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  inemy,  in  striving  to  do 
something  for  my  good." 

**  The  Delawares  are  prudent.  The  Deerslayer  will  not 
find  them  running  into  a  strange  camp  with  their  eyes  shut." 

Here  the  dialogue  terminated.  Hetty  soon  announced 
that  the  breakfiist  was  ready,and  the  whole  party  were  soon 
seated  around  the  simple  board,  in  the  usual  primitive  man- 
ner of  borderers.  Judith  was  the  last  to  take  her  seat,  pale, 
silent,  and  betraying  in  her  countenance  that  she  had  peissed 
a  painfiil  if  not  a  sleepless  night.  At  this  meal  scaxoe  a 
syllable  was  exchanged,  all  the  females  manifesting  want  of 
appetite,  though  the  two  men  were  unchanged  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  was  early  when  the  party  arose,  and  there  still 
remained  several  hours  before  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
prisoner  to  leave  his  fiiends.  The  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
eumstanoe,  and  the  interest  aU  felt  in  his  welfare,  induced 
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the  whole  to  assemble  on  the  platform  again,  in  the  desire  to 
be  near  the  expected  victim,  to  listen  to  his  discourse,  and» 
if  possible,  to  show  their  interest  in  him  by  anticipating  his 
wishes.  Deerslayer,  himself,  so  far  as  human  eyes  could 
penetrate,  was  wholly  unmoved,  conversing  cheerfully  and 
naturally,  though  he  avoided  any  direct  allusion  to  the  ex* 
pected  and  great  event  of  the  day.  If  any  evidence  could 
be  discovered  of  his  thoughts  reverting  to  that  painful  sub- 
ject at  all,  it  was  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  death 
and  the  last  great  change. 

"  Grieve  not,  Hetty,"  he  said ;  for  it  was  while  consoling 
this  simple-minded  girl  for  the  loss  of  her  parents  that  he 
thus  betrayed  his  feelings ;  *'  since  Grod  has  appointed  that 
all  must  die.  Your  parents,  or  them  you  fancied  your  pa- 
rents, which  is  the  same  thing,  have  gone  afore  you ;  this 
is  only  in  the  order  of  natur',  my  good  gal,  for  the  aged 
go  first,  and  the  young  follow.  But  one  that  had  a  mother 
like  your'n,  Hetty,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  hope  the  best,  as 
to  how  matters  will  turn  out  in  another  world.  The  Dela 
ware,  here,  and  Hist,  believe  in  happy  hunting-grounds,  and 
have  idees  befitting  their  notions  and  gifls,  as  red-skins; 
but  we,  who  are  of  white  blood,  hold  altogether  to  a  difierent 
doctrine.  Still,  I  rather  conclude,  our  heaven  is  their  land 
of  spirits,  and  that  the  path  which  leads  to  it  will  be  travelled 
by  all  colours  alike.  'Tis  onpossible  for  the  wicked  to  enter 
on  it,  I  will  allow;  but  fri'nds  can  scarce  be  separated, 
though  they  are  not  of  the  same  race  on  'arth.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  poor  Hetty,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
you  will  meet  your  mother  ag'in,  and  that  without  pain  or 
sorrowing." 

«<  I  do  expect  to  see  mother,"  returned  the  truth-telling 
and  simple  girl,  "  but  what  will  become  of  father  ?" 

*^  That 's  a  non-plusser,  Delaware,"  said  the  hunter,  in 
the  Indian  dialect — ^**  yes,  that  is  a  downright  non-plusser ! 
The  Muskrat  was  not  a  saint  on  'arth,  and  it 's  fair  to  guess 
he  '11  not  be  much  of  one  hereafter  I  Howsever,  Hetty," — 
dropping  into  the  English  by  an  easy  transition — ^^  hows- 
ever,  Hetty,  we  must  all  hope  for  the  best.  That  is  wisest^ 
and  it  is  much  the  easiest  to  the  mind,  if  one  can  only  do  it 
I  recommend  to  you,  trusting  to  God,  and  putting  down  aQ 
UPSgiTingi  and  faint-hearted  feelin's,  It 's  wonderfiilt  Ju» 
87 
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aith»  hbw  diflfewnt  people  have  different  notioiis  about  flia 
|itur%  some  fancying  one  change,  and  sorae  fancying  an- 
other. IVe  known  white  teachers  that  have  thoughtaU 
was  spirit,  hereafter;  and  them,  ag'in,  that  believed  the  body 
will  be  transported  to  another  world,  much  as  the  red-sk^ 
themselves  imagine,  and  that  we  shall  walk  about,  m^the 
flesh,  and  know  each  other,  and  talk  together,  and  be  fii  nds 
there,  as  we  Ve  been  fri'nds  here.**  ^^ 

"  Which  of  these  opinions  is  most  pleasing  to  yew,  Ueer 
slayer?"  asked  the  girl,  wUling  to  indulge  his  melancholy 
mood,  and  far  from  being  free  from  its  influence  herself. 
•  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  think  that  you  shoaW  irort 
all  who  are  now  on  this  platform  in  another  world  1  Or, 
have  you  known  enough  of  us  liere,  to  be  glad  to  ms  us  no 

more  I  •       •  •  1  s* 

«« The  last  would  make  death  a  bitter  portion ;  yes,  it 
would.    It  *8  eight  good  years  since  the  Sarpent  and  1  be- 
nm  to  hunt  together,  and  the  thought  that  we  were  never  to 
meet  ag'm,  would  be  a  hard  thought  to  me.    He  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  shall  chase  a  sort  of  spirit-deer, 
in  company,  on  plains  where  there  *8  no  thorns,  or  bram- 
bles, or  marshes,  or  other  hardships  to  overcome ;  whereas, 
1  can*l  fall  into  all  these  notions,  seeing  that  they  appear  to 
be  ag*in  reason.    Spirits  can't  eat,  nor  have  they  any  use 
for  clothes ;  and  deer  can  only  rightfully  be  chased  to  be 
slain,  or  slain,  unless  it  be  for  the  venison,  or  the  hides. 
Now,  I  find  it  hard  to  suppose  that  blessed  spirits  ^  can  be 
put  to  chasing  game,  without  an  object,  tottnenting  the 
dumb  animals  just  for  the  pleasure  and  agreeableness  of 
their  own  amusements.    I  never  yet  pulled  a  trigger  on 
buck  or  doe,  Judith,  unless  when  food  or  clothes  was  want- 

ing." 
♦•  The  recollection  of  which,  Deerslayer,  mudt  now  be  a 

great  consolation  to  jrou." 

"  It  is  the  thought  of  such  things,  my  m'nds,  that  ena- 
bles a  man  to  keep  his  furlough.  It  might  be  done  without 
H,  I  own ;  for  the  worst  red-skins  sometimes  do  their  duty 
in  this  matter ;  but  it  makes  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
hard,  easy,  if  not  altogether  to  our  liking.  Nothing  truly 
makes  a  bolder  heart,  than  a  light  conscience.*^ 

Judith  turned  paler  than  eyer,  but  she  struggled  &r  9^ 


oomniAadf  and  »icceeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  oonflict  ha4 
been  severe,  however,  and  it  lefl  her  so  little  disposed  to 
dpeakp  that  Hetty  pursued  the  subject.  This  was  done  in 
the  simple  manner  natural  to  the  girl. 

^  It  would  be  cruel  to  kill  the  poor  deer,"  she  scud,  **  in 
this  worldy  or  any  other,  when  you  donH  want  their  venison, 
or  thdr  skins.  No  good  white-man,  and  no  good  red*man 
would  do  it.  But  it's  wicked  for  a  Christian  to  talk  about 
chasing  any  thing  in  heaven.  Such  things  are  not  done 
before  the  &ce  of  God,  and  the  missionary  that  teaches 
these  doctrines,  canH  be  a  true  missionary.  He  must  be  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  sheep 
is,  Deerslayer  ?" 

«<  That  I  do,  gal ;  and  a  useful  creatur'  it  is,  to  such  tm 
like  cloths  better  than  skins,  fi>r  winter  garments.  I  under* 
stand  the  natur'  of  sheep,  though  I  Ve  had  but  little  to  do 
with  ^em ;  and  the  natur'  of  wolves  too,  and  can  take  the 
idee  of  a  wolf  in  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  though  I  think  it 
woold  be  likely  to  prove  a  hot  jacket  for  such  a  beast,  in 
the  warm  months !" 

"And  sin,  and  hypocrisy  are  hot  jackets,  as  thep  will 
find,  who  put  them  on,"  returned  Hetty,  positively ;  "  so  the 
wolf  would  be  no  w<»se  off  than  the  sinner.  Spirits  don't 
Jiunt,  nor  trap,  nor  fish,  nor  do  any  thing  that  vain  men  un- 
dertake, since  they  've  none  of  the  longings  of  this  world 
to  feed.  Oh !  mother  told  me  all  that,  years  agp,  and  I 
didn't  wish  to  hear  it  denied." 

"  Well,  my  good  Hetty,  in  that  case,  you  M  better  not 
liroach  your  doctrine  to  Hist,  when  she  and  you  are  ak>ne, 
and  the  young  Delaware  maiden  is  inclined  to  talk  religion. 
It 's  bei  fixed  idee,  I  know,  that  the  good  warriors  do  no* 
Ihing  but  hunt  and  fish,  in  the  other  world,  though  I  doot 
believe  that  she  fencies  any  of  them  are  brought  down  to 
trapping,  which  is  no  empl'yment  for  a  brave.  But  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  aocordin'  to  her  notion,  they  've  their  fill 
wSk  that,  too,  over  the  most  agreeablest  himting-grounds, 
and  among  game  that  is  never  out  of  season,  aiMl  whiek  ii 
just  actyve  and  instinctsfve  enough  to  give  a  pleasure  te 
death.  So  I  wouldn't  recommeod  it  to  yon  to  start  Ifist  «i 
Hut  idee." 

^JffirtcanHbeao  wKkedaalo  b^te  any  web  tinig;," 
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ratomed  the  otlier  earnestly.    ^*  No  Indian  hunts  after  he 
ia  dead." 

^  No  wicked  Indian,  I  grant  you ;  no  wicked  Indian,  sar- 
tainly.  He  is  obliged  to  carry  the  ammunition,  and  to  look 
on  without  sharing  in  the  sport,  and  to  cook,  and  to  light 
the  fires,  and  to  do  every  thing  that  isn't  manful.  Now 
mind ;  I  don't  tell  you  these  are  my  idees,  but  they  are 
Hlst's  idees,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  less 
you  say  to  her  ag'in  'em  the  better." 

**  And  what  are  your  ideas  of  the  fate  of  an  Indian  in 
the  other  world  ?"  demanded  Judith,  who  had  just  found  her 
voice. 

^*  Ah  1  gal,  any  thing  but  that !  I  am  too  christianized  to 
expect  any  thing  so  fanciful  as  hunting  and  fishing  after 
death ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one  M anitou  for  the  red-skin, 
and  another  for  a  pale-face.  You  find  different  colours  on 
'arth,  as  any  one  may  see,  but  you  don't  find  different  na- 
tur's.    Different  gifts,  but  only  one  natur.'* 

"  In  what  is  a  gifl  different  from  a  nature  ?  Is  not  nature 
itself  a  gift  from  God  ?" 

"  Sartain ;  that 's  quick-thoughted  and  creditable,  Judith, 
though  the  main  idee  is  wrong.  A  natur'  is  the  creatur*  it- 
self; its  wishes,  wants,  idees  and  feelin's,  as  all  are  bom  in 
him.  This  natur'  never  can  be  changed  in  the  main,  though 
it  may  undergo  some  increase  or  lessening.  Now,  gifts 
come  of  sarcumstances.  Thus,  if  you  put  a  man  in  a  town, 
he  gets  town  gifts ;  in  a  settlement,  settlement  gifts ;  in  a 
forest,  gifts  of  the  woods.  A  soldier  has  soldierly  gifU,  and 
a  missionary  preaching  gifts.  All  these  increase  and 
strengthen,  until  they  get  to  fortify  natur'  as  it  might  be, 
and  excuse  a  thousand  acts  and  idees.  Still  the  creatur'  is 
the  same  at  the  bottom ;  just  as  a  man  who  is  clad  in  r^- 
mentals  is  the  same  as  the  man  that  is  clad  in  skins.  The 
garments  make  a  change  to  the  eye,  and  some  change  in 
the  conduct  perhaps ;  but  none  in  the  man.  Herein  lies  the 
apology  for  gifts ;  seein'  that  you  expect  difterent  conduct 
from  one  in  silks  and  satins,  from  one  in  homespun ;  though 
the  Lord,  who  didn't  make  the  dresses,  but  who  made  the 
creatur's  themselves,  looks  only  at  his  own  work.  This 
isn't  ra'al  missionary  doctrine,  but  it's  as  near  it  as  a  man 
of  white  colour  need  be*    Ah's  I  me;  little  did  I  thiuklobo 
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talking  of  such  matters  to-day,  but  it 's  one  of  our  weak- 
nesses never  to  know  what  will  come  to  pass.  Step  into 
the  ark  with  me,  Judith,  for  a  minute.  I  wish  to  convarse  with 
you." 

Judith  complied  with  a  willingness  she  could  scarce  con- 
ceal. Following  the  hunter  into  the  cabin,  she  took  a  seat 
on  a  stool,  while  the  young  man  brought  Killdeer,  the  rifle 
she  had  given  him,  out  of  a  corner,  and  placed  himself  on 
another,  with  the  weapon  laid  upon  his  knees.  After  turn- 
ing the  piece  round  and  round,  and  examining  its  lock  and 
its  breech  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  assiduity,  he  laid  it 
down  and  proceeded  to  the  subject  which  had  induced  him 
to  desire  the  interview. 

*^  I  understood  you,  Judith,  to  say  that  you  gave  me  this 
rifle,"  he  said.  **  I  agreed  to  take  it  because  a  young  wo- 
man can  have  no  great  use  for  fire-arms.  The  we'pon  haa 
a  great  name,  and  it  desarves  it,  and  ought  of  right  to  be 
carried  by  some  known  and  sure  hand,  for  the  best  reputa- 
tion may  be  lost  by  careless  and  thoughtless  handling." 

**  Can  it  be  in  better  hands  than  those  in  which  it  is  now, 
Deerslayer?  Thomas  Hutter  seldom  missed  with  it:  with 
you,  it  must  turn  out  to  be — " 

*'  Sartain  death !"  interrupted  the  hunter,  laughing.  ''  I 
once  knowM  a  beaver-man  that  had  a  piece  he  called  by 
that  very  name,  but  'twas  all  boastfulness,  for  I  've  seen 
Delawares  that  were  as  true  with  arrows  at  a  short  range. 
Howsever,  I  Ul  not  deny  my  gifls — for  this  is  a  gift,  Judith, 
and  not  natur' — ^but  I  '11  not  deny  my  gifls,  and  therefore 
allow  that  the  rifle  couldn't  well  be  in  better  hands  than  it 
is  at  present.  But  how  long  will  it  be  likely  to  remain 
there  ?  Atween  us,  the  truth  may  be  said,  though  I  shouldn't 
like  to  have  it  known  to  the  Sarpent  and  Hist ;  but  to  you 
the  truth  may  be  spoken,  since  your  feelin's  will  not  be  as 
likely  to  be  tormented  by  it  as  those  of  them  that  have 
known  me  longer  and  better.  How  long  am  I  like  to  own 
tills  rifle,  or  any  other  ?  That  is  a  serious  question  for  our 
thoughts  to  rest  on,  and  should  that  happen  which  is  so  like- 
ly to  happen,  Killdeer  would  be  without  an  owner." 

Judith  listened  with  apparent  composure,  though  the  con- 
flict within  came  near  overpowering  her.  Appreciating  the 
flongular  character  of  her  companion,  however,  she  sucoeed- 
37* 
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^  m  appeariag  calm ;  though,  had  not  his  attentioii  beoi 
drawn  ezciusiveiy  to  the  nfle»  a  man  of  his  keameas  of  eb- 
■ervatkm  ooold  scarce  have  fidled  to  detect  the  agony  of 
mind  with  which  the  girl  had  hearkened  to  his  words.  £te 
great  self-command,  notwithstanding,  enabled  her  to  punue 
the  subject  in  a  way  still  to  deceive  him* 

*^  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  the  weapon,"  she 
asked,  ^  should  that  which  you  seem  to  expect,  take  place?" 

**  That 's  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  Judith 
-— 4hat  's  just  it.  There 's  Chingachgook,  now,  though  far 
from  being  perfect  sartainty  with  a  rSe— for  few  red-skins 
ever  get  to  be  fAot-^thongh  far  from  being  perfe^  sartainty, 
he  is  respectable,  and  is  coming  on.  Nevertheless,  he  is  my 
firi'nd ;  and  all  the  better  fri'nd,  perfaq>s,  because  there  never 
can  be  any  hard  feelin's  atween  us,  touchin'  our  gifts ;  his^n 
bein'  red,  and  mine  bein'  altogether  white.  Now,  I  should 
hke  to  leave  Killdeer  to  the  Sarpent,  should  any  thing  hK^ 
pen  to  keep  me  from  doing  credit  and  honour  to  your  pre- 
cious gift,  Judith." 

**  Leave  it  to  whom  you  please,  Deerslayer;  the  rifle  is 
your  own,  to  do  with  as  you  please ;  Chingachgook  shall 
have  it,  should  you  never  return  to  claim  it,  if  thst  be  yoor 
wish." 

*<Has  Hetty  been  consulted  in  this  matter?  Property 
goes  from  the  parent  to  the  children,  and  not  to  one  child  ir 
partic'lar." 

**  If  you  place  your  right  on  that  of  the  law,  Deerslayer 
I  fear  none  of  us  can  claim  to  be  the  owner.  Thomas 
Hutter  was  no  more  the  father  of  Esther,  than  he  was  the 
fether  of  Judith.  Judith  and  Esther  we  are,  truly,  having 
no  other  name." 

'*  There  may  be  law  in  that,  but  there's  no  great  reason, 
gal.  Accordin'  to  the  custom  of  families,  the  goods  are 
your'n,  and  there 's  no  one  here  to  gainsay  it.  If  Hetty 
would  only  say  that  she  is  willing,  my  mind  would  be  quite 
at  ease  in  the  matter.  It 's  true,  Judith,  that  your  sister 
has  neither  your  beauty  nor  your  wit ;  but  we  should  be 
the  tenderest  of  th^  rights  and  welfare  of  the  most  weak* 
minded.*' 

The  girl  made  no  answer ;  but  placing  herself  at  a  win- 
dow, she  summoned  her  sister  to  her  side.    When  the 
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tioo  w<M  put  to  Hetty,  bor  ^unpie-minded  and  afiectionata 
attiijB  cheerfully  assented  to  the  proposal  to  confer  on  Deer- 
slayer  a  full  right  of  ownership  to  the  much-coveted  rifle. 
The  latter  now  seemed  perfectly  happyy  for  the  time  hein^, 
at  least ;  and  aAer  again  examining  and  re-examining  his 
pri;se,  he  expressed^  a  determination  to  put  its  merits  to  a 
practical  te^t  before  be  left  the  spot.  No  boy  could  have 
been  more  eager  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  his  trumpet,  or 
his  cross-bow,  than  this  simple  forester  was  to  prove  those 
of  his  rifle.  Returning  to  the  platform,  he  flrst  took  the 
Delaware  aside,  and  informed  him  that  this  celebrated  piece 
was  to  become  his  property,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  serious 
befalling  himself* 

**  This  is  a  new  reason  why  you  should  be  wary,  Sar- 
pent,  and  not  run  into  any  oncaloulated  danger,"  the  hunter 
added,  "  for  |t  will  be  a  victory  of  itself,  to  a  tribe,  to  own 
auch  a  piece  as  this  I  The  Mingos  will  turn  green  with 
envy ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  not  ventur'  heedlessly 
sear  a  village  where  it  is  known  to  be  kept.  So  look  well 
to  it,  Delaware,  and  remember  that  you  've  now  to  watch 
over  a  thing  that  has  all  the  valie  of  a  creatur',  without  its 
failings.  Hist  may  be,  and  should  be  precious  to  you,  but 
Killdeer  will  have  the  love  and  veneration  of  your  whole 
people." 

<*  One  ri^  like  another,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  Indian, 
in  English,  the  language  used  by  the  other,  a  little  hurt  at 
bis  friend's  lowering  his  betrothed  to  the  level  of  a  gua 
*^  All  kill  i  all  wood  and  iron.  Wife  dear  to  heart ;  rifle 
good  to  shoot." 

**  And  what  is  a  man  m  the  woods,  without  something  to 
ahoot  with?— pa  miserable  trapper,  or  a  forlorn  broom  and 
liasket  maker,  at  the  best.  Such  a  man  may  hoe  corn,  and 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  but  he  can  never  know  the 
savoury  morsels  of  venison,  or  tell  a  bear's  ham  from  a 
bog's.  Come,  my  fri'nd,  9uch  another  occasion  may  never 
offer  ag'in,  and  I  feel  a  strong  craving  for  a  trial  with  this 
eelebrated  piece.  You  shall  bring  out  your  own  rifle,  and 
I  will  just  sight  Killdeer  in  a  careless  way,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  a  few  of  its  secret  vartues." 

As  this  proposition  served  to  relieve  the  thoughts  of  the 
arhole  party,  by  giving  them  a  new  direction,  while  it  wag 
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Jikely  to  produce  no  unpleasant  result,  every  one  vras  will- 
ing to  enter  into  it ;  the  girls  bringing  forth  the  fire-arms 
with  an  alacrity,  bordering  on  cheerfulness.  Hutter's  ar« 
mory  was  well  supplied,  possessing  several  rifles,  all  of 
which  were  habitually  kept  loaded,  in  readiness  to  meet  any 
sudden  demand  for  their  use.  On  the  present  occasion,  it 
only  remained  to  freshen  the  primings,  and  each  piece  was 
in  a  state  for  service.  This  was  soon  done,  as  all  assisted 
in  it,  the  females  being  as  expert  in  this  part  of  the  system 
of  defence,  as  their  male  companions. 

"  Now,  Sarpent,  we  '11  begin  in  an  humble  way,  using  old 
Tom^s  commoners  first,  and  coming  to  your  we'pon  and  Kill- 
deer  as  the  winding-up  observations,"  said  Deerslayer,  de- 
lighted to  be  again,  weapon  in  hand,  ready  to  display  his 
skill.  "  Here 's  birds  in  abundance,  some  in,  and  some  over 
the  lake,  and  they  keep  at  just  a  good  range,  l\pvering  round 
the  hut.  Speak  your  mind,  Delaware,  and  p'int  out  the 
creatur'  you  wish  to  alarm.  Here 's  a  diver  nearest  in,  off 
to  the  eastward,  and  that 's  a  creatur'  that  buries  itself  at 
the  flash,  and  will  be  like  enough  to  try  both  piece  and 
powder." 

Chingachgook  was  a  man  of  few  words.  No  sooner  was 
the  bird  poiated  out  to  him,  than  he  took  his  aim  and  fired. 
The  duck  dove  at  the  flash,  as  had  been  expected,  and  the 
bullet  skipped  harmlessly  along  the  surface  of  the  lake,  first 
striking  the  water  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  where  the 
bird  had  so  lately  swum.  -  Deerslayer  laughed,  cordially  and 
naturally ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  threw  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  preparation,  and  stood  keenly  watching  the  she^ 
of  placid  water.  Presently  a  dark  spot  appeared,  and  then 
the  duck  arose  to  breathe,  and  shook  its  wings.  While  in 
this  act,  a  bullet  passed  directly  through  its  breast,  actually 
turning  it  over  lifeless,  on  its  back.  At  the  next  moment, 
Deerslayer  stood  with  the  breech  of  his  rifle  on  the  platform, 
as  tranquil  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though  laughing  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner. 

"  There 's  no  great  trial  of  the  pieces  in  that !"  he  said,  as 
if  anxious  to  prevent  a  false  impression  of  his  own  merit 
"  No,  that  proof's  neither  for,  nor  ag'in  the  rifles,  seeing  it 
Was  all  quickness  of  hand  and  eye.  I  took  the  bird  at  a  dis- 
advantage, or  he  might  have  got  under,  again,  afore  the  bul- 
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let  reached  him.  But  the  Sarpent  is  too  wise  to  miod  sack 
tricks,  having  long  been  used  to  them.  Do  you  remember 
the  time,  chief,  when  you  thought  yourself  sartain  of  the 
wild-goose,  and  I  took  him  out  of  your  very  eyes,  as  it 
inight  be,  with  a  little  smoke  !  Howsever,  such  tlungs  pass 
for  nothing,  atween  fri'nds,  and  young  folk  will  have  their 
fun,  Judith.  Ay,  here 's  just  the  bird  we  want,  for  it 's  as 
good  for  the  fire,  as  it  is  for  the  aim,  and  nothing  should  be 
lost  that  can  be  turned  to  just  account.  There,  farther  north) 
Delaware." 

The  latter  looked  in  the  required  direction,  and  he  soon 
saw  a  large  black  duck,  floating  in  stately  repose  on  the 
water.  At  that  distant  day,  when  so  few  men  were  present 
to  derange  the  harmony  of  the  wilderness,  all  the  smaller 
lakes  with  which  the  interior  of  New  York  so  aboimds,  were 
places  of  resort  for  the  migratory  aquatic  birds ;  and  this 
sheet,  like  the  others,  had  once  b^n  much  frequented  by  all 
the  varieties  of  the  duck,  by  the  goose,  the  gull,  and  the 
loon.  On  the  appearance  of  Hutter,  the  spot  was  compara- 
tively deserted  for  other  sheets,  more  retired  and  remote, 
though  some  of  each  species  continued  to  resort  thither,  as 
indeed  they  do  to  the  present  hour.  At  that  instant,  a  hun- 
dred birds  were  visible  from  the  castle,  sleeping  on  the  water, 
or  laving  their  feathers  in  the  limpid  element,  though  no  other 
oflfered  so  favourable  a  mark  as  that  Deerslayer  had  just 
pointed  out  to  his  friend.  Chingachgook,  as  usual,  spared 
his  words,  and  proceeded  to  execution.  This  time  his  aim 
was  more  careful  than  before,  and  his  success  in  proportion. 
The  bird  had  a  wing  crippled,  and  fluttered  along  the  water 
screaming,  materially  increasing  its  distance  from  its  ene* 
mies. 

*'  That  bird  must  be  put  out  of  pain,"  exclaimed  Deer- 
slayer,  the  moment  the  animal  endeavoured  to  rise  on  the 
wing ;  "  and  this  is  the  rifle  and  the  eye  to  do  it." 

The  duck  was  still  floundering  along,  when  the  fatal  bullet 
overtook  it,  severing  the  head  from  the  neck,  as  neatly  as  if 
it  had  been  done  with  an  axe.  Hist  had  indulged  in  a  low 
cry  of  delight,  at  the  success  of  the  young  Indian ;  but  now 
she  affected  to  frown  and  resent  the  greater  skill  of  hit 
fiiend.    The  chief,  on  the  contrary,  uttered  the  usual  ex* 
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dMnntifwi  of  pleasure,  and  his  smile  proved  how  mndi  he 
admired,  and  how  little  he  envied. 

*^  Never  mind  the  gal,  Sarpent ;  never  mind  Hist's  feelin's, 
wlttch  will  neither  choke,  nor  drown,  slay  nor  beautify," 
■aid  Deerslayer,  laughing.  *^'Tis  nat'ral  for  women  to 
enter  into  their  husband's  victories  and  defeats,  and  you  are 
as  good  as  man  and  wife,  so  far  as  prejudice  and  fn'ndship 
go.  Here  is  a  bird  over  head,  that  will  put  the  pieces  to  the 
proof;  I  challenge  you  to  an  upward  aim,  with  a  flying  tar« 
get.  That 's  a  ra'al  proof,  and  one  that  needs  sartain  rifles, 
as  well  as  sartain  eyes." 

The  species  of  eagle  that  frequents  the  water,  and  lives 
on  fish,  was  also  present,  and  one  was  hovering  at  a  oob- 
siderable  height  above  the  hut,  greedily  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  swoop ;  its  hungry  young  dbvatit^ 
thdr  heads  from  a  nest  that  was  in  sight,  in  the  naked 
summit  of  a  dead  {Mne.  Chingachgook.  silently  turned  a 
new  piece  against  this  bird,  and  after  carefully  walching  his 
time,  flredi  A  wider  circuit  than  ocMnmon,  denoted  that  the 
messenger  had  passed  through  the  air,  aC  no  great  distance 
from  the  bird,  though  it  missed  its  ob^t.  Deerslayor,  whose 
aim  was  not  more  true  than  it  was  quick,  fired  as  soon  as 
it  was  certain  his  fViend  had  missed,  and  the  deep  swoop 
that  followed  lefl  it  momentarily  doubtful  whether  the  eagle 
was  hit  or  not.  The  marksman  himself,  however,  pro- 
claimed his  own  want  of  success,  calling  on  his  fiieiid  to 
seise  another  rifle,  for  he  saw  signs  on  the  part  of  the  biid 
of  an  intention  to  quit  the  spot. 

"I  made  him  wink,  Sarpent ;  I  do  think  his  feathers  were 
n^ed,  but  no  Uood  has  yet  been  drawn,  nor  is  that  old 
piece  fit  for  so  nice  and  quick  a  sight.  Quick,  Delaware; 
you  've  now  a  better  rifle,  and,  Judith,  bring  out  Killdeer, 
far  this  is  the  occasion  to  try  his  merits,  if  he  has  'em  1" 

A  general  movement  followed,  each  of  the  eompetitors 
got  r^y,  and  the  girls  stood  in  eager  expeetatiea  ^  the 
result.  The  -eagle  bad  made  a  wide  circuit  after  his  low 
swoop,  and  fanning  his  way  upward,  once  more  hovered 
nearly  over  the  hut,  at  a  distance  even  greater  than  before. 
Chingadigook  ^aed  at  him,  and  then  expressed  ins  0|NoioB 
of  the  impossibility  of  striking  a  bird  at  that  greact  he^^ 
and  while  he  was  so  nearly  perpendicular,  as  to  the  nnge. 


^ 
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But  a  low  murmur  from  Hist,  produced  a  sudden  impuise^ 
and  ho  fired.  The  result  showed  how  well  he  had  calcu« 
latsdy  the  eagie  not  even  varying  his  flight,  sailing  round 
and  round  ia  his  airy  circle,  and  loddng  down,  as  if  in 
contempt,  at  his  fi)es. 

<'  Now,  Judith,"  cried  Deerslayer,  laughing,  with  glisten- 
ing and  delighted  eyes,  ^  we  '11  see  if  Killdeer  isn't  Kiileagioi 
too  I  Give  me  room,  Sarpent,  and  watch  the  reason  of  the 
aim,  for  by  reason  any  thing  may  be  Pamed." 

A  carefiil  sight  followed,  and  was  repeated  agabi  and 
again,  the  bird  continuing  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Then 
followed  the  fkush  and  the  report.  The  swift  messenger 
aped  upward,  and,  at  the  next  instant,  the  bird  turned  on  its 
aide,  and  came  swooping  down,  now  struggling  with  one 
wing  and  then  with  another,  sometimes  whirling  in  a  circuit, 
next  fanning  desperately  as  if  conscious  of  its  injury,  until, 
having  described  several  complete  circles  around  the  spot, 
it  Ml  heavily  into  the  end  of  the  ark.  On  examining  the 
body,  it  was  found  that  the  bullet  had  pierced  it  about  half 
way  between  one  of  its  wings  and  the  iHreast-bone. 


CHAPTBB  XXVI. 

•Upon  two  atony  tablen,  spread  before  her, 
Bbe  leanM  her  boaom,  more  than  stony  bard ; 
There  slept  tfa*  impaitial  judge,  and  atriet  veatorer 
Of  wrong,  or  right,  with  paio  or  with  reward; 
There  hung  the  score  of  all  our  debts,  the  oaxd 
Where  go<M,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were  painted ; 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted, 
Bat  when  i\n  roll  was  read,  with  thousand  terrors  fkinted.** 

GlUS  FLRtJBEft. 

**  Wx  'vB  done  an  unthoughtful  thing,  Sarpent — yes,  Ja« 
dith,  we  Ve  done  an  unthoughtfiil  thing  in  taking  life  widi 
•a  object  no  better  than  vanity  1**  exclaimed  Deerslayeri 
when  the  Delaware  held  up  the  enormous  4»rd,  by  its  winn, 
and  azhibiled  the  dying  eyes  riveted  on  its  enemies  with  tm 
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gne  that  the  helpless  ever  &stea  oa  their  destroyers. 
*  T  was  more  becomm'  two  boys  to  gratify  their  feelin's  in 
this  onthoughtfui  maimer,  than  two  warriors  on  a  war-path, 
even  though  it  be  their  first.  Ah 's  1  me ;  well,  as  a  punish- 
ment I  '11  quit  you  at  once,  and  when  I  find  myself  alone 
with  them  bloody-minded  Biingos,  it 's  more  thui  like  I  'U 
have  occasion  to  remember  that  life  is  sweet,  even  to  the 
beasis  of  the  woods  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Here,  Ju- 
dith ;  there 's  Killdeer ;  take  him  back  ag'in,  and  keep  him 
for  some  hand  that 's  more  desarving  to  own  such  a  piece." 

^  I  know  of  none  as  deserving  as  your  own,  Deerslayer," 
answered  the  girl  in  haste ;  *'  none  but  yours  shall  keep  the 
rifle." 

*'  If  it  depended  on  skill,  you  might  be  right  enough,  gal, 
but  we  should  know  when  to  use  fire-arms,  as  well  as  kom 
to  use  'em.  I  haven't  Taint  the  first  duty  yet,  it  seems ; 
so  keq>  the  piece  till  I  have.  The  sight  of  a  dyin'  and 
distressed  creatur',  even  though  it  be  only  a  bird,  brings 
wholesome  thoughts  to  a  man  who  don't  know  how  soon  his 
own  time  may  come,  and  who  is  pretty  sartain  that  it  will 
come  afore  the  sun  sets ;  I  'd  give  back  all  my  vain  feelin's, 
and  rej'icin's  in  hand  and  eye,  if  that  poor  eagle  was  only 
on  its  nest  ag'in,  with  its  young,  praisin'  the  Lord,  for 
any  thing  that  we  can  know  about  the  matter,  for  health 
and  strength !" 

The  listeners  were  confounded  with  this  proof  of  sudden 
repentance  in  the' hunter,  and  that,  too,  for  an  indulgence 
so  very  common,  that  men  seldom  stop  to  weigh  its  conse- 
quences, or  the  physical  sufiering  it  may  bring  on  the  unof^ 
fending  and  helpless.  The  Delaware  understood  what  was 
said,  though  he  scarce  understood  the  feelings  which  had 
prompted  the  words,  and  by  way  of  disposing  of  the  diffi- 
culty, he  drew  his  keen  knife,  and  severed  the  head  of  the 
sufierer  from  its  body. 

"  What  a  thing  is  power  I"  continued  the  hunter,  "  and 
what  a  thing  it  is,  to  have  it,  and  not  to  know  how  to  use 
it !  It 's  no  wonder,  Judith,  that  the  great  so  often  fail  of 
their  duties,  when  even  the  little  and  the  humble  find  it  so 
hard  to  do  what 's  right,  and  not  to  do  what 's  wrong.  Then, 
how  one  evil  act  brings  others  after  it !  Now,  wasn't  it  for 
this  furlough  of  mine,  which  must  soon  take  me  baok  to  tba 
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Mingos,  I M  find  this  creatur's  nest,  if  I  travelled  the  woodt 
a  fbrtnight-*-though  an  eagle's  nest  is  soon  found  by  them 
that  understands  the  "bird's  natur*, — ^but  I  'd  travel  a  fort- 
night  rather  than  not  find  it,  just  to  put  the  young,  too,  out 
of  their  pain." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  Deerslayer,"  observed 
Hetty,  "  and  God  will  be  more  apt  to  remember  your  sor* 
row  for  what  you  've  done,  than  the  wickedness  itself.  I 
thought  how  wicked  it  was  to  kill  harmless  birds,  while  you 
were  shooting,  and  meant  to  tell  you  so ;  but,  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened, — ^I  was  so  curious  to  see  if  you  could  hit 
an  eagle  at  so  great  a  height,  that  I  forgot  altogether  to 
speak,  till  the  mischief  was  done." 

*'  That 's  it ;  that 's  just  it,  my  good  Hetty.  We  can  all 
see  our  faults  and  mistakes  when  it's  too  late  to  help  them! 
Howsever,  I  'm  glad  you  didn't  speak,  for  I  don't  think  a 
word  or  two  would  have  stopped  me,  just  at  that  moment ; 
and  so  the  sin  stands  in  its  nakedness,  and  not  aggravated 
by  any  unheeded  calls  to  forbear.  Well,  well,  bitter  thoughts 
are  hard  to  be  borne  at  all  times,  but  there 's  times  when 
they  're  harder  than  at  others." 

Little  did  Deerslayer  know,  while  thus  indulging  in  feel- 
ings that  were  natural  to  the  man,  and  so  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  unsophisticated  and  just  principles,  that, 
in  the  course  of  ^he  inscrutable  Providence,  which  so  uni- 
formly and  yet  so  mysteriously  covers  all  events  with  its 
mantle,  the  very  fault  he  was  disposed  so  severely  to  cen- 
sure, was  to  be  made  the  means  of  determining  his  own 
earthly  fate.  The  mode  and  the  moment  in  which  he  was 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  interference,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  relate,  but  both  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters.  As  for  the  young  man,  he  now  slowly 
left  the  ark,  like  one  sorrowing  for  his  misdeeds,  and  seated 
himself  in  silence  on  the  platform.  By  this  time  the  sun 
had  ascended  to  some  height,  and  its  appearance,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  present  feelings,  induced  him  to  prepare 
to  depart.  The  Delaware  got  the  canoe  ready  for  his  friend, 
as  soon  as  apprised  of  his  intention,  while  Hist  busied  her- 
self in  making  the  few  arrangements  that  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort.  All  this  was  done  without  ostenta* 
tion,  but  in  a  way  that  left  Deerslayer  fully  acquainted  with, 
38 
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■id  aciaBUy  dbpoved  to  approciate,  the  motive.  When  all 
was  nady,  both  returned  to  the  side  of  Judith  and  Hetty-* 
Beithar  of  whom  had  moved  firora  the  spot  wheie  the  youay 
hunter  sat* 

^  The  best  fri'nds  must  often  part,"  the  last  Ingaa,  when 
he  saw  the  whole  party  grouped  around  him.  **  Yes,  fri'nd- 
sbip  canH  alter  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and  let  our  feelin's 
be  as  they  may,  we  must  part.  I  've  oAen  thought  there  'a 
moments  when  our  words  dwell  longer  on  the  mind  than 
conwion,  and  when  advice  is  remembered,  just  because  the 
BKMith  that  gives  it,  isn't  likely  to  give  it  ag'in.  No  one 
knows  what  will  happen  in  the  world ;  and  tl^relbie  it  may 
be  well,  when  fri'nds  separate  under  a  likelihood  that  the 
parting  nay  be  long,  to  say  a  few  words  in  Idndness,  as  a 
sort  of  keepsakes*  If  all  but  one  wiU  go  into  the  ark,  I'll 
talk  to  each  in  turn,  and  what  is  more,  I  'U  listen  to  what 
you  may  have  to  say  back  ag'in;  for  it's  a  poor  eounaellor 
that  won't  take  as  well  as  give." 

As  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  was  understood,  the  two 
Indians  immediately  withdrew  as  desired,  leaving  the  sisterB, 
however,  still  standing  at  the  young  man's  side.  A  look  of 
Deerslayer's  induced  Judith  to  explain. 

"You  can  advise  Hetty  as  you  land,"  she  said  hastily; 
"  I  intend  that  she  shall  accompany  you  to  the  shore." 

"  Is  this  wise,  Judith  1  It 's  true  that,  under  coounon  sar- 
cumstanoes,  a  feeble  mind  is  a  great  protection  among  red- 
skins ;  but  when  their  feelin's  are  up,  and  they  're  bent  on 
revenge,  it's  hard  to  say  what  may  come  to  pass.    Be- 


"  What  were  you  about  to  say,  Deerslayerl"  asked  Ju 
dith,  whose  gentleness  of  voice  and  manner  amounted  nearly 
to  tenderness,  though  she  struggled  hard  to  ke^  her  emo> 
tions  and  apjsrehensions  in  suQection. 

"  Why,  sunplv  that  there  are  sights  and  doin's  that  one 
even  as  little  ^ned  with  reason  and  memory  as  Hetty,  here, 
might  better  not  witness.  So,  Judith,  you  would  do  well  to 
let  me  land  alone,  and  to  keq>  your  sister  back." 

"  Never  fear  for  me,  JDeerslayer,"  put  in  Hetty,  who 
comprehended  enough  of  the  discourse  to  know  ite  general 
drift ;  "  I  'm  feeble-minded,  and  that,  they  say,  is  an  excuse 
6r  gpiog  anywhere;  and  what  that  won't  excuse  will  he 


overiookedy  on  aooount  of  the  bible  I  always  cany.  Il  m 
wonderful,  Judith,  how  all  sorts  of  men,  the  trappers  as  wc^ 
as  the  hunters,  red  men  as  well  as  white,  Mingos  as  well  as 
Delawares,  do  reverence  and  fear  the  bible  1*' 

*^  I  think  yon  hare  not  the  least  ground  to  fear  any  in- 
jury, Hetty,"  answered  the  sister,  *^  and  therefoie  I  shall 
insist  on  your  going  to  the  Huron  camp  with  our  friend. 
Your  being  there  can  do  no  harm,  not  even  to  yourself,  and 
may  do  great  good  to  Deerslayer." 

**  This  is  not  a  moment,  Judith,  to  di^Hite ;  and  so  have 
the  matter  your  own  way,'^  returned  the  young  man. 
'*  Get  yourself  ready,  Hetty,  and  go  into  the  canoe,  for  I've 
a  few  parting  words  to  say  to  your  sister,  which  can  do  you 
no  good." 

Judith  and  her  companion  continued  silent  until  Hetty  had 
so  far  complied  as  to  leave  them  alone,  when  Deerslayer 
took  up  the  subject  as  if  it  had  been  interrupted  by  some  or« 
dinary  occurrence,  and  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way. 

*^  Words  spoken  at  parting,  and  which  may  be  the  last  we 
ever  hear  firom  a  fri'nd,  are  not  soon  forgotten,"  he  repeated, 
*^  and  so,  Judith,  I  intend  to  speak  to  you  like  a  brother, 
seein'  I  'm  not  old  enough  to  be  your  father.  In  the  ficst 
place,  I  wish  to  caution  you  ag'in  your  inemies,  of  which 
two  may  be  said  to  ha^nt  your  very  footsteps,  and  to  beset 
your  ways.  The  first  is  oncommon  good  lodks,  which  is 
as  dangerous  a  foe  to  some  young  women  as  a  whole  tribe 
of  Mingos  could  prove,  and  which  calls  for  great  watchful- 
ness ;  not  to  admire  and  praise ;  but  to  distrust  and  sarcum- 
vent.  Yes,  good  looks  may  be  sarcumvented,  and  fairly 
outwitted,  too.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  've  only  to  remem- 
ber that  they  melt  Uke  the  snows ;  Mid,  when  once  gione, 
they  never  come  back  ag'in.  The  seasons  come  and  go, 
Judith ;  and  if  we  have  winter,  with  storms  and  frosts,  f^ 
spring,  with  cMUs  and  leafless  trees,  we  have  summer,  with 
its  sun  and  gbrions  skies,  and  fell,  with  its  fruits,  and  a 
garment  thrown  over  the  forest  that  no  beauty  of  the  town 
oould  rummage  out  of  all  the  shops  in  America.  *Arth  u 
in  an  etemd  round,  the  goodness  of  God  bringing  back  the 
pleasaBt  when  we  Ve  had  enough  of  the  onpleaaant.  But 
It 'a  not  so  with  good  looks.  They  are  lent  for  a  short  itna 
in  youth,  lo  be  used  and  not  abusedfi  and,  aa  I  nevwr  oMt 
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vkli  a  yomig  woomui  to  whom  Pnmdeiioe  has  been  sa 
hountifiil  as  it  has  to  you,  Judith,  in  this  particular,  I  warn 
70U,  as  it  miffht  be  with  my  dyin'  breath,  to  beware  of  the 
bimy ;  fri'nd  or  inimy,  as  we  deal  with  the  gift.** 

It  was  so  grateful  to  Judith  to  hear  these  unequivocal  ad- 
missions of  her  personal  charms,  that  much  would  have  been 
forgiven  to  the  man  who  made  them,  let  him  be  who  he 
might.  But,  at  that  moment,  and  from  a  far  better  feeling, 
it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Deerslayer  seriously  to  oA 
lend  her ;  and  she  listened  with  a  patience  which,  had  it 
been  foretold  only  a  week  earlier,  it  would  have  excited  lier 
indignation  to  hear. 

**  I  understand  your  meaning,  DeerBlayer,**  returned  the 
girl,  with  a  meekness  and  humility  that  a  little  surprised  her 
listener,  **  and  hope  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  But  you  have 
mentioned  only  one  of  the  enemies  I  have  to  fear ;  who,  or 
what,  is  the  other?" 

*^  The  other  is  givin'  way  afoie  your  own  good  sense  and 
judgment,  I  find,  Judith;  yes,  he's  not  as  dangerous  as  I 
supposed.  Howsever,  havin'  opened  the  subject,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  end  it  honestly.  The  first  inimy  you  have  to  be 
watchfiil  of,  as  I  've  already  told  you,  Judith,  ia  onconunon 
good  looks,  and  the  next  is  an  oncommon  knowledge  of  the 
sarcumstanoe.  If  the  first  is  bad,  the  last  doesn't,  in  any 
way,  mend  the  matter,  so  far  as  safety  and  peace  of  mind 
are  consamed." 

How  much  longer  the  young  man  would  have  gone  on  in 
his  simple  and  unsuspecting,  but  welMntentioned  manner, 
it  might  not  be  easy  to  say,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by 
his  listener's  bursting  into  tears,  and  giving  way  to  an  out- 
break of  feeling,  which  was  so  much  the  more  violent 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  with  so  much  difficulty  sup- 
pressed. At  first  her  sobs  were  so  violent  and  uncontrc^ia- 
ble  that  Deerslayer  was  a  little  appalled,  and  he  was  abun* 
dantly  repentant  from  the  instant  that  he  discovered  how 
much  greater  was  the  eflfect  produced  by  his  words  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Even  the  austere  and  exacting  are  usually 
appeased  by  the  signs  of  contrition,  but  the  nature  of  Deer- 
slayer did  not  require  proofs  of  intense  feeling  so  strong,  in 
order  to  bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  the  regrets  felt  by 
the  girl  herself.    He  arose  as  if  an  acUfer  bad  stung  hinn 
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and  tne  accents  of  the  mother  that  soothes  her  child  were 
scarcely  more  gentle  and  winning  than  the  tones  of  hia 
voice,  as  he  now  expressed  his  contrition  at  having  gone 
so  far. 

"  It  was  well  meant,  Judith,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  hurt  your  ieelin's  so  much.  I  have  overdone  the 
advice,  I  see ;  yes,  T've  overdone  it,  and  I  crave  your  par- 
don  for  the  same.  Friendship's  an  awful  thing  I  Sometimes 
it  chides  us  for  not  having  done  enough ;  and  then  ag'in  it 
speaks  in  strong  words  for  havin'  done  too  much.  Hows- 
ever,  I  acknowledge  I  've  overdone  the  matter,  and  as  I  've 
a  ra'al  and  strong  regard  for  you,  I  rej'ice  to  say  it,  inas* 
much  as  it  proves  how  much  better  you  are  than  my  own 
vanity  and  consaits  had  made  you  out  to  be." 

Judith  now  removed  her  hands  from  her  face,  her  tears 
had  ceased,  and  she  unveiled  a  countenance  so  winning,  with 
the  smile  which  rendered  it  even  radiant,  that  the  young 
man  gazed  at  her,  for  a  moment,  with  speechless  delight. 

"  Say  no  more,  Deerslayer,"  she  hastily  interposed,  **  it 
pains  me  to  hear  you  find  fault  with  yourself.  I  know  my 
own  weakness  all  the  better,  now  I  see  that  you  have  dis« 
covered  it ;  the  lesson,  bitter  as  I  have  found  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  will  not  talk  any  long- 
er of  these  things,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself  brave  enough  for 
the  undertaking,  and  I  should  not  like  the  Delawares,  or 
Hist,  or  even  Hetty,  to  notice  my  weakness.  Farewell, 
Deerslayer,  may  God  bless  and  protect  you  as  your  honest 
heart  deserves  blessing  and  protection,  and  as  I  must  think 
he  will." 

Judith  had  so  far  regained  the  superiority  that  properly 
belonged  to  her  better  education,  high  spirit,  and  surpassing 
personal  advantages,  as  to  preserve  the  ascendency  she  had 
thus  accidentally  obtained,  and  effectually  prevented  any  re- 
turn to  the  subject  that  was  as  singularly  interrupted  as  it 
had  been  singularly  introduced.  The  young  man  permitted 
her  to  have  every  thing  her  own  way,  and  when  she  press- 
ed his  hard  hand  in  both  her  own,  he  made  no  resistanccj 
but  submitted  to  the  homage  as  quietly,  and  with  quite  as 
matter  of  course  a  manner,  as  a  sovereign  would  have  re- 
ceived a  similar  tribute  from  a  subject,  or  the  mistress  from 
her  suitor.  Feeling  had  flushed  the  face  and  iliuminated 
38* 
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the  wbde  cooatenanoe  of  the  girl,  and  her  heauty  was  ne- 
ver more  resplendent  than  when  she  cast  a  parting^  glance 
at  the  yoath.  That  glanoe  was  filled  with  anxiety,  mterest, 
and  gentle  pity.  At  the  next  instant  she  darted  into  the  hut 
and  was  seen  no  more;  though  she  spoke  to  Hist  from  a 
window,  to  inform  her  that  tl^ir  firiend  expected  her  appear* 
anoe. 

^*You  know  enough  of  red*akin  natur\  and  red-skin 
usages,  Wah-ta  I-Wah,  to  see  the  condition  I  am  in  on  ac- 
count of  this  furlough,"  commenced  the  hunter,  in  Dela- 
ware, as  soon  as  the  patient  and  submiasiye  girl  of  that  peo- 
ple had  moved  quietly  to  his  side ;  *'  you  will  therefore  best 
understand  how  onlikely  I  am  ever  to  talk  with  you  «^*in* 
I  've  but  little  to  say ;  hut  that  little  comes  from  long  hvin' 
among  your  peopfe,  and  from  havin'  obsarved  and  noted 
their  usages.  The  lifo  of  a  woman  is  hard  at  the  best,  but, 
I  must  own,  though  I  'm  not  opinionated  in  farour  of  my 
own  colour,  that  it  is  harder  among  the  red-men  than  it  is 
among  the  pale-faoes.  This  is  a  p'int  on  which  Christians 
may  well  boast,  if  boasting  can  be  set  down  for  Christianity 
in  any  manner  or  form,  which  I  rather  think  it  cannot. 
Howsever,  all  women  have  their  trials.  Red  women  have 
their'n  in  what  I  should  call  the  nat'ral  way,  white  white 
women  take  'em  inoculated  like.  Bear  your  burthen.  Hist, 
becomingly,  and  remember,  if  it  be  a  little  toilsome,  how 
much  lifter  it  is  than  that  of  most  Indian  women.  I  know 
the  Sarpent  well-^^what  I  call  cordially — and  he  will  never 
be  a  tyrant  to  any  thing  he  loves,  though  he  will  expect  to 
be  treated  himself  like  a  Mohican  chief.  There  wiU  be 
cloudy  days  in  your  lodge,  I  suppose,  for  they  happ^ft  un- 
der ail  usages,  and  among  all  people;  but,  by  keepin'  the 
windows  of  the  heart  open,  there  will  always  \&  room  for 
the  sunshine  to  enter.  You  come  of  a  great  stock  yourself, 
and  so  does  Chingachgook.  It 's  not  very  likely  that  either 
will  ever  forget  the  sarcumstance,  and  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
grace your  forefathers.  Nevertheless,  likin'  is  a  tender 
plant,  and  never  thrives  lon^  when  watered  with  tears.  Let 
the  'arth  around  your  married  happiness  be  moistened  by 
the  dews  of  kindpess." 

"  My  pale  brother  is  very  wise;  Wab  will  keep  in  lier 
miad  all  that  his  wisdom  tells  her/' 
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^'That^a  judicious  and  woimoly,  Ifist.  Cvn  in  listen- 
iAg,  and  stout-heaitedness  in  holding  to  good  counsel,  is  a 
wiib's  great  protection.  And,  now,  ask  the  Sarpent  to  come 
and  speak  with  me,  for  a  moment,  and  carry  away  with 
you  ali  my  best  wishes  and  prayers.  I  shall  think  of  you, 
Hist,  and  of  your  intended  husband,  let  what  mlty  come  to 
pass,  and  always  wish  you  well,  here  and  hereafter,  whether 
the  last  is  to  be  according  to  Indian  idees,  or  Christian  doc- 
trines." 

Hist  shed  no  tear  at  parting.  She  was  sustained  by  the 
high  resolution  of  one  who  had  decided  on  her  course ;  but 
her  dark  eyes  were  luminous  with  the  feelings  that  glowed 
within,  and  her  pretty  countenance  beamed  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  determination  that  was  in  marked  and  singular  con* 
trast  to  its  ordinary  gentleness.  It  was  but  a  minute  era 
the  Delaware  advanced  to  the  side  of  his  ftiie&d  with  the 
light,  noiseless  tread  of  an  Indian. 

**  Come,  this-a-way,  Sarpent,  here  more  out  of  sight  of 
the  woman,"  commenced  the  Deerslayer,  **  for  I  've  several 
things  to  say  that  mustn't  so  much  as  be  suspected,  much 
less  overheard.  You  know  too  well  the  natur'  of  furloughs 
and  Mingos  to  have  any  doubts  or  misgivin's  consarnin* 
what  is  likely  to  happen,  when  I  get  back  to  the  camp.  On 
them  two  p'ints,  therefore,  a  few  words  will  go  a  great  way. 
In  the  first  place,  chief,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  about  Hist,  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  red  men  treat  your  wives.  I  sup- 
pose it 's  accordin'  to  the  gifls  of  your  peoj^e  that  the  women 
should  work,  and  the  men  hunt ;  but  there 's  such  a  thing 
as  moderation  in  all  matters.  As  for  huntin*,  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  any  limits  need  be  set  to  thai,  but  Hist  conies 
of  too  good  a  stock  to  toil  like  a  common  drudge.  One  of 
your  means  and  standin'  need  never  want  for  com,  or  po- 
tatoes, or  any  thing  that  the  fields  yield ;  therefore,  I  hope 
the  hoe  will  never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  wife  of 
your'n.  You  know  I  am  not  quite  a  beggar,  and  all  I  own, 
whether  in  ammunition,  skins,  arms,  or  calicoes,  I  give  to 
Ifist,  should  I  not  come  back  to  claim  them  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  This  will  set  the  maiden  up,  and  will  buy  labour 
for  her,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  suppose  I  needn't  tdl 
you  to  love  the  young  woman,  for  that  you  do  already,  and 
whomsoever  the  man  ra'ally  loves,  he  ^U  be  likely  enough  te 
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Nererthdess,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  tbat  kiiid 
woids  never  rankle,  while  bitter  words  do.  I  know  you  're 
a  man,  Sarpent,  that  b  leas  apt  to  talk  in  his  own  lodge, 
than  to  speak  at  the  council  fire;  but  forgetful  moments 
may  overtake  us  all,  and  the  practice  of  kind  d<Hn%  and 
kind  talkinS  is  a  wonderful  advantage  in  keepin'  peace  in 
a  cabin,  as  well  as  on  a  hunt." 

'*  My  ears  are  open,"  returned  the  Delaware,  gravely ; 
^  the  words  of  my  brother  have  entered  so  far  that  they 
never  can  fall  out  again.  They  are  like  rings,  that  have  no 
end,  and  cannot  drop.  Let  him  speak  on ;  the  song  of  the 
wren  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  never  tire." 

**  I  will  speak  a  little  longer,  chief,  but  you  will  excuse  h 
for  the  sake  of  old  companionship,  should  I  now  talk  abool 
myself.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it 's  not  likely 
there  'U  be  much  left  of  me  but  ashes;  so  a  grave  would  be 
useless,  and  a  sort  of  vanity.  On  that  score  I  'm  no  way 
particular,  though  it  might  be  wqU  enough  to  take  a  look  at 
the  remains  of  the  pile,  and  should  any  bones,  or  pieces  be 
found,  't  would  be  more  decent  to  gather  them  together,  and 
bury  them,  than  to  let  them  lie  for  the  wolves  to  gnaw  at, 
and  howl  over.  These  matters  can  make  no  great  difier- 
ence  in  the  end,  but  men  of  white  blood  and  Christian  foel- 
in's  have  rather  a  gifl  for  graves." 

**  It  shall  be  done  as  my  brother  says,"  returned  the  In- 
dian, gravely.  *'  If  his  mind  is  full«  let  him  empty  it  in  the 
bosom  of  a  friend." 

^' Thank  you,  Sarpent;  my  mind's  easy  enough;  yes, 
it 's  tolerable  easy.  Idees  will  come  uppermost  that  I  'm  not 
apt. to  think  about  in  common,  it's  true ;  but  by  striving  ag'in 
some,  and  lettin'  others  come  out,  all  will  be  right  in  the 
long  run.  There's  one  thmg,  howsever,  chief,  that  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  oftreasonable,  and  ag'in  natur',  though  the 
missionaries  say  it 's  true ;  and  bein'  of  my  religion  and 
colour,  I  feel  bound  to  believe  them.  They  say  an  Indian 
may  torment  and  tortur'  the  body  to  the  heart's  content,  and 
scalp  and  cut,  and  tear,  and  burn,  and  consume  all  his  in- 
ventions and  deviltries,  until  nothin'  is  left  but  ashes,  and 
they  shall  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  yet, 
when  the  trumpet  of  Grod  shall  sound,  all  will  come  together 
ag'in,  and  the  man  will  stand  forth  in  his  flesh   the  sama 
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creatur'  as  to  looks,  if  not  as  to  feelin's,  that  he  was  aibra 

he  was  harmed !" 

"  The  missionaries  are  good  men ;  they  mean  well,"  re- 
turned the  Delaware,  courteously ;  "  they  are  not  great  medi- 
cines. They  think  all  they  say,  Deerslayer;  that  is  no 
xeason  why  warriors  and  orators  should  be  all  ears.  When 
Chingachgook  shall  see  the  father  of  Tamenund  standing  in 
his  scalp,  and  paint,  and  war-lock,  then  will  he  believe  the 
missionaries." 

"Seein'  is  believin',  of  a  sartainty  —  Ah's  me!  and 
some  of  us  may  see  these  things  sooner  than  we  thought.  I 
comprehend  your  meanin'  about  Tamenund's  father,  Sar* 
pent,  and  the  idee's  a  close  idee.  Tamenund  is  now  an 
elderly  man,  say  eighty,  every  day  of  it ;  and  his  &ther 
was  scalped,  and  tormented,  and  burnt,  when  the  present 
prophet  was  a  youngster.  Yes,  if  one  could  see  that  come 
to  pass,  there  wouldn't  be  much  difficulty  in  yieldin'  faith 
to  all  that  the  missionaries  say.  Howsever,  I  am  not  ag'in 
the  opinion  now;  for  you  must  know,  Sarpent,  that  the 
great  principle  of  Christianity  is  to  believe  without  seeing ; 
and  a  man  should  always  act  up  to  his  religion  and  princi- 
ples, let  them  be  what  they  may." 

"  That  is  strange,  for  a  wise  nation,"  said  the  Delaware, 
with  emphasis.  '*  The  red  man  looks  hard,  that  he  may 
see  and  understand." 

"  Yes,  that 's  plauserble,  and  is  agreeable  to  mortal  pride; 
but  it 's  not  as  deep  as  it  seems.  If  we  could  understand  aU 
we  see,  Sarpent,  there  might  be  not  only  sense,  but  safety 
in  refusin'  to  give  faith  to  any  one  thing  that  we  might  find 
oncomprehensible  ;  but  when  there 's  so  many  things,  about 
which,  it  may  be  said,  we  know  nothin'  at  all,  why,  there 's 
little  use,  and  no  reason,  in  bein'  difficult  touchin'  any  one 
in  particular.  For  my  part,  Delaware,  all  my  thoughts 
haven't  been  on  the  game,  when  outlyin'  in  the  hunts  and 
scoutin's  of  our  youth.  Many 's  the  hour  I  've  passed  plea- 
santly enough,  too,  in  what  is  tarmed  conterplation  by  my 
people.  On  such  occasions,  the  mind  is  active,  though  the 
body  seems  lazy  and  listless.  An  open  spot  on  a  mountain 
side,  where  a  wide  look  can  be  had  at  the  heavens  and  the 
*arth,  is  a  most  judicious  place  for  a  man  to  get  a  just  idee 
of  the  power  of  the  Manitou,  and  of  his  own  littleness.   At 
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•odi  times,  vWre  isn't  any  great  disposition  to  find  fault  tiitk 
little  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  comperhension,  as  there  art 
00  many  big  ones  to  hide  them.  Believin'  comes  easy 
enough  to  me,  at  such  times ;  and,  if  the  Lord  made  man 
first,  oat  of 'arth,  as  they  tell  me  it  is  written  in  the  bible, 
then  turns  him  into  dust,  at  death,  I  see  no  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  to  bringin'  him  back  in  the  body,  though  ashes 
be  the  only  substance  left.  These,  things  lie  beyond  our 
understandin*,  though  they  may,  and  do,  lie  so  close  to  oui 
ieelin*s.  But  of  all  the  doctrines,  Sarpent,  that  which  dis- 
turbs me,  and  dtsoonsarts  my  mind  the  most,  is  the  one 
which  teaches  us  to  think  that  a  pale-&ce  goes  to  one  bea- 
Ten,  and  a  red*skin  to  another ;  it  may  separate  in  death, 
them  which  lived  much  together,  and  loved  each  other  wdl, 
in  life  !*• 

**  Do  the  missionaries  teach  their  white  brethren  to  think 
it  is  so  ?^  demanded  the  Indian,  with  serious  earnestness. 
^  The  Delawares  believe  that  good  men  and  brave  warriors 
will  hunt  together  in  the  same  pleasant  woods,  let  them  be- 
long to  whatever  tribe  they  may ;  that  all  the  unjust  Indians, 
and  cowards,  will  have  to  sneak  in  with  the  dogs  and  the 
wolves,  to  get  venison  for  their  lodges." 

^  'T  is  wonderful  how  many  consaits  mankind  have  con- 
samin'  happiness  and  misery,  hereafter  !*'  exclaimed  the 
hunter,  borne  away  by  the  power  of  his  own  thoughts. 
*^  Some  believe  in  bumtn*s  and  flames,  and  some  tlmk  pun- 
ishment is  to  eat  with  the  wolves  and  dogs.  Then,  ag*iii, 
some  fancy  heaven  to  be  only  the  carryin*  out  of  their  own 
Vrthly  longin's ;  while  others  fiincy  it  all  gold  and  shinin' 
lights !  Well,  I  Ve  an  idee  of  my  own,  in  that  matter,  which 
is  just  this,  Sarpent.  Whenever  I  've  done  wrong,  I  've  gin- 
irally  found  'twas  owin'  to  some  blindness  of  the  mind, 
which  hid  the  right  from  view,  and  when  sight  has  returned, 
then  has  come  sorrow  and  repentance.  Now,  I  consait  that, 
after  death,  when  the  body  is  laid  aside,  or,  if  used  at  all,  is 
purified  and  without  its  longin's,  the  spirit  sees  all  things  in 
their  ra'al  light,  and  never  becomes  blind  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice. Such  bein'  the  case,  all  that  has  been  done  in  life,  is 
beheld  as  plainly  as  the  sun  is  seen  at  noon ;  the  good  brings 
joy,  while  the  evil  brings  sorrow.    There's  nothin'  on- 
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reasonable  in  that,  but  it 's  agreeaUe  to  every  man's  ezpef^ 


ence." 


*'  I  thought  the  pale-faces  believed  aU  men  were  widced; 
who  then  could  ever  find  the  white  miui's  heaven  1" 

^'  That 's  ingen'ous,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  mlwionary 
teachings*  You'll  be  christianiased  one  day,  I  make  na 
doubt,  and  then  Hwill  all  come  plain  enough.  You  must 
know,  Sarpent,  that  theire's  been  a  gftwt  d»3d  of  salvation 
d<Mie,  that,  by  God's  help,  ^Mibks  all  men  to  find  a  pardon 
for  their  wickednesses,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  the  white 
man's  religion.  I  can't  stop  to  talk  this  matter  over  with 
you  any  longer,  for  Hetty 's  in  the  canoe,  and  the  fbrlouf  h 
takes  me  away  ;  but  the  time  will  come  I  hope,  when  you  '11 
feel  these  things ;  for,  after  alU  they  must  be  fdt,  rather 
than  reasoned  about.  Ah 'si  me;  well,  Delaware,  there's 
my  hand ;  you  know  it's  that  of  a  fri'nd,  and  will  diake  it 
as  such,  though  it  never  has  done  you  one4ialf  the  good  its 
owner  wishes  it  had." 

The  Indian  took  the  ofibred  hand,  and  returned  its  pres- 
sure warmly.  Then  falling  back  on  his  acquired  stoicism 
of  manner,  which  so  many  mistake  ibr  constituti<»ial  indi^ 
ierence,  he  drew  up  in  reserve,  and  prepared  to  part  from 
his  friend  with  dignity.  Deerslayer,  however,  was  mom 
natuml ;  nor  would  he  have  at  all  cared  about  giving  way  to 
his  feelings,  had  not  the  recent  conduct  and  language  of  Ju- 
dith given  him  some  secret,  though  ill-defined  apprehensions 
of  a  scene.  He  was  too  humble  to  imagine  the  trath  con- 
cerning the  actual  feelings  of  that  beautiful  girl,  while  he 
was  too  observant  not  to  have  noted  the  struggle  she  had 
maintained  with  herself,  and  which  had  so  often  led  her  to 
tho  very  verge  of  discovery.  That  somethmg  extnunrdinary 
was  conceal^  in  hot  breast,  he  thought  obvious  enough ; 
and,  through  a  sentiment  of  manly  delicacy  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  highest  human  refinement,  he  shrunk  from 
any  exposure  of  her  secret  that  might  subsequently  cause  re- 
gret to  the  girl,  herself.  He,  therefore,  detormiosd  to  depart, 
now,  and  that  without  any  further  manifestations  of  feeling 
either  from  himself,  or  him  others. 

^  God  bless  you !  Sarpent — God  bless  you  I"  cried  ths 
hunter,  as  the  canoe  left  the  side  of  the  platferm.  **  Yottr 
Manitou  and  my  God,  only  know  when  and  where  vm  shal 
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Hfeeet  ag'n ;  I  shall  oooDt  it  a  great  bleasingy  and  a  full  re* 
ward  for  any  little  good  I  may  have  done  on  'arth,  if  we 
•hall  be  permitted  to  know  -each  other,  and  to  consort  to- 
fether»  hereafter,  as  we  have  so  long  done  in  these  pleasant 
woods  afore  us  1" 

Chingachgook  waved  his  hand.  Drawing  the  light  blanket 
he  wore  over  his  head,  as  a  Roman  would  conceal  his  grief 
in  his  robes,  he  slowly  withdrew  into  the  ark,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge his  sorrow  and  his  musings,  alone.  Deerslayer  did 
not  speak  again,  until  the  canoe  was  half-way  to  the  shore. 
Then  he  suddenly  ceased  paddling,  at  an  interruption  that 
came  from  the  nuld,  musical  voice  of  Hetty. 

**  Why  do  ffou  go  back  to  the  Hurons,  Deerslayer  V*  de- 
manded the  girl.  *^They  say  /  am  feeble-minded,  and  such 
they  never  harm  ;  but  you  have  as  much  sense  as  Hurry 
Harry ;  and  more  too,  Judith  thinks,  though  I  donH  see  how 
that  can  well  be." 

**  Ah  1  Hetty,  afore  we  land,  I  must  convarse  a  little  with 
you,  child ;  and  that  too,  on  matters  touching  your  own  wel- 
fiire,  principally.  Stop  paddling— K)r,  rather,  that  the  Mingos 
neednH  think  we  are  plotting  and  contriving,  and  so  treat  us 
accordingly,  just  dip  your  paddle  lightly,  and  give  the  canoe 
a  little  motion  and  no  more.  That 's  just  the  idee  and  the 
movement ;  I  see  you  're  ready  enough  at  an  appearance, 
and  might  be  made  useful  in  a  sarcumvention,  if  it  was  law- 
ful now  to  use  one— that 's  just  the  idee  and  the  movement  1 
Ah 's !  me.  Desait  and  a  false-tongue  are  evil  things,  and 
altogether  onbecoming  our  colour,  Hetty ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
and  a  satisfaction  to  outdo  the  contrivances  of  a  red-skin,  in 
the  strife  of  lawful  warfare.  My  path  has  been  short,  and 
is  like  soon  to  have  an  end ;  but  I  can  see  that  the  wander* 
ings  of  a  warrior  aren't  altogether  among  brambles  and  dif^ 
ficulties.  There's  a  bright  side  to  a  war-path,  as  well  as  to 
most  other  things,  if  we  '11  only  have  the  wisdom  to  see  it, 
and  the  ginerosity  to  own  it." 

"And  why  should  your  war-path,  as  you  call  it,  come  so 
near  to  an  end,  Deerslayer?" 

**  Because,  my  good  girl,  my  furlough  comes  so  near  to 
an  end.  They  're  likely  to  have  pretty  much  the  same  tar- 
mination,  as  regards  time— -one  following  on  the  heels  of 
the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course." 
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**  I  don't  uaderstand  your  meaning;  Deerslayer,"  returned 
Uie  girl,  looking  a  liiUe  bew^ildered.  '<  Mother  always  said 
people  ought  to  speak  more  plainly  to  me  than  to  most  other 
persons,  because  I  'm  leeuie-minded.  Those  that  are  feeble* 
minded,  don't  understand  as  easily  as  those  that  have  sense." 

«<  Well  then,  Hetty,  the  simple  truth  is  this.  You  know 
that  I  'm  now  a  captyve  to  the  Hurons,  and  captyves  canH 
do,  in  all  things,  as  they  prease " 

"  But  how  can  you  be  a  captive,"  eagerly  interrupted  the 
girl,  "  when  you  are  out  here  on  the  lake,  in  father's  bark 
canoe,  and  the  Indians  are  in  the  woods,  with  no  canoe  at 
all  7     That  can't  be  true,  Deerslayer !" 

^'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Hetty,  that  you  was 
right,  and  that  I  was  wrong,  instead  of  your  bein'  all  wron^ 
and  my  bein'  only  too  near  the  truth.  Free  as  I  seem  to 
your  eyes,  gal,  I  'm  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  ra'ality." 

**  Well  it  i»  a  great  misfortune  not  to  have  sense  1  No% 
I  can't  see,  or  understand,  that  you  are  a  captive,  or  bound 
in  any  manner.  If  you  are  bound,  with  wjiat  are  your 
hands  and  feet  fastened  1^ 

<<  With  a  furlough,  gal ;  that 's  a  thong  that  binds  tightex 
than  any  chain.    One  may  be  broken,  but  the  other  can't. 
Ropes  and  chains  allow  of  knives,  and  desait,  and  contri- 
vances ;  but  a  furlough  can  be  neither  cut,  slipped,  nor  ear 
cumvented." 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  furlough,  then,  if  it  be  stronger 
than  hemp  or  iron  t    I  never  saw  a  furlough." 

^  I  hope  you  may  never  feel  one,  gal ;  the  tie  is  altoge- 
ther in  the  feelin's,  in  these  matters,  and  therefore  is  to  oe 
felt  and  not  seen.  You  can  understand  what  it  is  to  give  a 
promise,  I  dare  to  say,  good  little  Hetty  t" 

<*  Certainly.  A  promise  is  to  say  you  will  do  a  thing, 
and  that  binds  you  to  be  as  good  as  your  word.  Mother 
always  kept  her  promises  to  me,  and  then  she  said  it  would 
be  wicked  if  I  didn't  keep  my  promises  to  her,  and  to 
everybody  else." 

"  You  have  had  a  good  mother,  in  some  matters,  child, 
whatever  she  may  have  been  in  other  some.  That  is  a 
promise,  and,  as  you  say,  it  must  be  kept  Now,  I  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Mingos  last  night,  and  they  let  me  come 
9^  to  see  my  fri'nds  and  send  messages  in  to  my  own  CO^ 
39 
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lour,  if  any  such  feel  oonsam  on  my  account,  on  oonditkm 
that  I  shall  be  back,  when  the  sun  is  up  to-day,  and  take 
whatever  their  revenge  and  hatred  can  contrive,  in  the  way 
of  torments,  in  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  warrior  that  fell 
by  my  rifle,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  young  woman  shot 
by  Hurry,  and  other  disappointments  met  with  on  and  about 
this  lake.  What  is  called  a  promise  atween  a  mother  and 
darter,  or  even  atween  strangers,  in  the  settlements  is  called 
a  furlough,  when  given  by  one  soldier  to  another,  on  a  war« 
path.  And  now  I  suppose  you  understand  my  situation, 
Hetty  r 

The  girl  made  no  answer  for  some  time,  but  she  ceased 
paddling  altogether,  as  if  the  novel  idea  distracted  her  mind 
too  much  to  admit  of  other  employment.  Then  she  re- 
sumed the  dialogue  earnestly  and  with  solicitude. 

<«  Do  you  think  the  Hurons  will  have  the  heart  to  do  what 
you  say,  Deerslayerl"  she  asked.  *^I  have  found  them 
kind  and  harmless.'* 

**  That 's  true  enough  as  con^ms  one  like  you,  Hetty ; 
but  it 's  a  very  different  affair,  when  it  comes  to  an  open 
inimy,  and  he  too  the  owner  of  a  pretty  sartain  rifle.  I 
don't  say  that  they  bear  me  special  malice  on  account  of 
any  expl'ites  already  performed,  for  that  would  be  bragging, 
as  it  might  be,  on  the  varge  of  the  grave ;  but  it 's  no  vanity 
to  believe  that  they  know  one  of  their  bravest  and  cunnin'- 
est  chiefs  fell  by  my  hands.  Such  bein'  the  case,  the  tribe 
would  reproach  them  if  they  failed  to  send  the  spirit  of  a 
pale-face  to  keep  the  company  of  the  spirit  of  their  red  bro- 
ther; always  supposin'  that  he  can  catch  it.  I  look  for 
no  marcy,  Hetty,  at  their  hands ;  and  my  principal  sorrow 
is,  that  such  a  calamity  should  befal  me  on  my  first  war- 
path: that  it  would  come  sooner  or  later,  every  soldier 
counts  on  and  expects." 

"  The  Hurons  shall  not  harm  you,  Deerslayer,"  cried  the 
girl,  much  excited.  "  ^Tis  wicked  as  well  as  cruel ;  I  have 
the  bible,  here,  to  tell  them  so.  Do  you  think  I  would  stand 
by  and  see  you  tormented  ?" 

•*  I  hope  not,  my  good  Hetty,  I  hope  not ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  moment  comes,  I  expect  you  will  move  oflT,  and 
pot  be  a  witness  of  what  you  can't  help,  while  it  would 
frieve  you.    But,  I  toven't  stopped  the  paddles  to  t»lk  of 
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my  own  afflictions  and  difficulties,  but  to  speak  a  little 
plainly  to  you,  gal,  consarnin'  your  own  matters." 

^  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Deerslayer  1  Sinoe 
mother  died,  few  talk  to  me  of  such  things." 

<'So  much  the  worse,  poor  gal;  yes,  Hb  so  much  the 
worse,  for  one  of  your  state  of  mind  needs  frequent  lalkina 
to,  in  order  to  escape  the  snares  and  desalts  of  this  wicked 
world.  You  haven't  forgotten  Hurry  Harry,  gal,  so  soon, 
I  calculate  ?" 

**  I ! — I  forget  Henry  March  I"  exclaimed  Hetty,  starting. 
**  Why  should  I  forget  him,  Deerslayer,  when  he  is  our  friend, 
and  only  left  us  last  night.  Then,  the  large  bright  star  that 
mother  loved  so  much  to  gaze  at,  was  just  over  the  top  of 
yonder  tall  pine  on  the  mountain,  as  Hurry  got  into  the 
canoe ;  and  when  you  landed  him  on  the  poizU,  near  the 
east  bay,  it  wasn't  more  than  the  length  of  Judith's  hand- 
somest riband  above  it." 

<^  And  how  can  you  know  how  long  I  was  gene,  or  how 
far  I  went  to  land  Hurry,  seein'  you  were  not  with  us,  and 
the  distance  was  so  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  night?" 

*<  Oh  1 1  knew  when  it  was,  well  enough,"  returned  Hetty, 
positively.  ''There's  more  ways  than  one  for  counting 
time  and' distance.  When  the  mind  is  engaged,  it  is  better 
than  an^  clock«  Mine  is  feeble,  I  know,  but  it  goes  true 
enough  m  all  that  touches  poor  Hurry  Harry*  Judith  will 
^ver  marry  March,  Deerslayer." 

"That 
come 

people  to  have  kind  feelin's  for  one  cmother,  more  especially 
when  one  happens  to  be  a  youth  and  t'other  a  maiden.  Now, 
one  of  your  years  and  mind,  gal,  that  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  who  lives  in  a  wUdemess  frequented  by  hunters 
and  trappers,  needs  be  on  her  guard  against  evils  she  little 
dreams  of." 

"  What  harm  can  it  be  to  think  well  of  a  fellow-creature,** 
returned  Hetty,  simply,  though  the  conscious  blood  was 
stealing  to  her  cheeks  in  spite  of  a  spirit  so  pure  that  it 
scarce  knew  why  it  prompted  the  blush ;  ^  the  bible  tells  us 
to  love  them  who  despitefully  use  us,  and  why  shouldn't  w« 
like  them  that  do  not?" 

"Ahl  Hetty,  the  love  of  the  missionaries  isn't  the  rort  of 


'hat 's  the  p'int,  Hetty ;  that 's  the  very  p'int  I  want  to 
to.    I  suppose  you  know,  that  it 's  nat'ral  for  young 


Mai*  I  mom.    AiMfiver  ne  one  thing,  chUd;  do  yon  bdkw 
jowseir  to  have  mind  enough  to  beeoma  a  nvife,,  and  a  bm^ 

**  That 's  not  a  proper  question  to  a^  a  yomag  wenaa, 
Deenlayer,  and  I  '11  not  answer  it,''  returned  the  girl,  in  a 
iepiO¥ing  mannw — nraeh  as  a  parent  rebukes  a  ohild  lor 
an  ad  of  indiscretion*  "  If  yon  have  any  tUng  to  say  about 
Hurry,  I  'U  hear  ^kat — but  you  must  not  speak  evil  of  him; 
he  is  absent,  and  'tis  unkind  to  talk  evil  of  the  abeent" 

^Your  mother  has  given  you  so  many  good-  lessons, 
Hetty,  that  my  iears  fw  you  are  not  as  great  as  they.  were. 
Nevertheless,  a  young  woman  without  parents,  in  your  stale 
of  mind,  and  who  is  not  without  beauty,  must  always  be  in 
danger  in  such  a  lawless  re^icm  as  tlus.  I  would  say  no- 
thin*  amiss  c^  Hurry,  iriio,  m  the  main,  is  not  a  bad  man 
Ibr  one  c^  his  callin',  but  you  ought  to  know  one  thing, 
which  it  may  not  be  altogether  pleasant  to  toll  you,  but 
w4ttch  must  be  said.  March  has  a  desperate  likin'  for  your 
sistor  Judith." 

*<  Well,  what  of  thatt  Everybody  achnires  Judith,  die's 
so  handsome,  and  Hurry  has  told  me,  again  and  again,  how 
nneh  he  wishes  to  marry  her.  But  that  will  never  eeme 
to  pass,  ibr  Judith  don't  like  Hurry.  She  likes  another,  ajid 
talks  about  him  in  her  sleep ;  though  you  need  not  ask  me 
who  he  is,  tor  all  the  gold  in  IQng  George's  orown,  and  aH 
the  jewels,  too,  wouldn't  tempt  me  to  tell  you  his  name.  If 
«sters  cant  keep  each  other's  secrets,  who  can  ?" 

^Sartainly;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me,  Hetty,  nor 
would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a  dyin'  man  to  know.  Whait 
die  tongue  says  when  t^  mind's  asleep,  neither  head  ner 
heart  is  answerable  for/* 

**  I  wish  I  knew  why  Judith  talks  so  mueh'  in  h«r 


about  officers,  and  honest  hearts,  and  false  tongues ;  but  I 
suppose  she  don't  like  to  tell  me,  as  I  'm  feeble-minded.  lent 
it  odd,  Deerslayer,  that  Judith  dent  like  Hurry— he  who  is 
the  bravest-looking  youth  that  ever  oomes  upon  the  lake, 
and  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  herself.  Father  always  said 
they  would  be  the  comeliest  couple  in  the  country,  though 
mother  didn't  fkncy  March  any  more  than  Judidi.  Thefe  's 
no  telling  what  will  happen,  they  say,  until  tlungi  aotually 
9Qme  to  pass," 


^  AliVt  me— '1^11,  poor  ^tty,  Hh  of  «d  freitt  omo  In 
ttdk  to'them  fhat  <»nH  tm^etrstand  you,  ftBct  bo  111  sayni 
ttore  miKMit  nv^hat  I  cltd  wish  to  speak  of,  though  it  layheavy 
0B  my 'mind.  Put  the  paddle  in  moticm  ag'in,  gal,  and 
^we  Ul  push  for  the  shore,  for  the  sun  Is  -neaHy  up,  and  sry 
f^lough  ^is  almost  out." 

The  eanoe  now  glided  ahead,  holding  its  way  towards 
the  point  where  Deerslayer  well  knew  that  his  enemies  ex* 
pected'him,  and -where,  he  now  began  to  be  afraid,  he  might 
BOt  arrive  in  veason  to  redeem  his  plighted  faith.  Hetty 
peroeiving  his  impatience,  without  very  clearly  comprehend* 
ing  its  cause,  'howerer,  seconded  his  ^fibrts  in  a  way  that 
soon  Tendered  their  timely  return  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  the  young  man  -sufier  his 
esiertions  to  Hag,  and  Hetty  began,  again,  to  prattle  in  her 
mmple  confiding  manner,  though  nothing  farther  was  titter- 
ed th6t  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  relate 


(MAPTER  XXVTL 

**  7%0Q  hast  been  btuy,  Beath,  this  day,  uid  yet 
Bat  hilf  4hy  matk  w  done !  The  gustos  4>fh^ 
Are  thretiged,  ^et  twiee  ten  thonumKl  vpirits  moy«, 
Wiio,  irom  their  warm  and  heaUhfiilvtenements, 
Tear  no  divorce,  must,  ere  the  sun  go  down, 
Enter  the  world  pf  woo !" 


Osat  expenenieed  in  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  would  hav<e 
that  the  Biin  wanted  but  two  or  three  minutes  of  the 
lenith,  when  Deerslayer  landed  on  the  point  where  the  Hu- 
rons  were  now  encamped,  nearly  abreast  of  the  castle.  This 
spot  was  similar  to  the  one  already  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  surface  of  the  land  was  less  broken  and 
less  crowded  with  trees.  Owing  to  these  two  drcnmstances, 
it  was  all  the  better  suited  to  the  purpose  for  whksh  it  had 
been  selected,  the  space  beneath  the  branches  bearing  s<hm 
vesemblance  to  a  densely  wooded  lawn.  Favoured  by  its  po» 
39* 
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tftion  and  its  spring,  it  had  been  much  resorted  to  by  ssva* 
gee  and  hunters,  and  the  natural  grasses  had  succeeded  their 
nies,  leaying  an  appearance  of  sward  in  places,  a  very  un- 
usual accompaniment  of  the  virgin  forest  Nor  was  the 
margin  of  water  fringed  with  hushes,  as  on  so  much  of  its 
shore,  but  the  eye  penetrated  the  woods  immediately  on 
reaching  the  strand,  conunanding  nearly  the  whole  area  o[ 
the  projection. 

If  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Indian  warrior  to  re- 
deem his  word,  when  pledged  to  return  and  meet  his  death 
at  a  given  hour,  so  was  it  a  point  of  characteristic  pride  to 
show  no  womanish  impatience,  but  to  re-appear  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  appointed  moment.  It  was  well  not  to 
exceed  the  grace  accorded  by  the  generosity  of  the  enemy, 
but  it  was  better  to  meet  it  to  a  minute.  Something  of  this 
dramatic  e&ct  mingles  with  most  of  the  graver  usages  of 
the  American  aborigines,  and  no  doubt,  like  the  prevcdenoe 
of  a  similar  feeling  among  people  more  sophisticated  and 
refined,  may  be  referred  to  a  principle  of  nature.  We  all 
love  the  wonderful,  and  when  it  comes  attended  by  chival- 
rous selAdevotion  and  a  rigid  regard  to  honour,  it  presents 
itself  to  our  admiration  in  a  shape  doubly  attractive.  As 
respects  Deerslayer,  though  he  took  a  pride  in  showing  his 
white  blood,  by  often  deviating  from  the  usages  of  the  red« 
men,  he  frequently  dropped  into  their  customs,  and  ofiener 
into  their  feelings,  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  consequence 
of  having  no  other  arbiters  to  appeal  to,  than  their  judg- 
ments and  tastes.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  would  have 
abstained  from  betraying  a  feverish  haste  by  a  too  speedy 
return,  since  it  would  have  contained  a  tacit  admission  that 
the  time  asked  for  was  more  than  had  been  wanted ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have 
quickened  his  movements  a  little,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dra^ 
matic  appearance  of  returning  at  the  precise  instant  set  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  absence.  Still,  accident  had  inter- 
fered to  defeat  the  last  intention,  for  when  the  young  man 
put  his  foot  on  the  point,  and  advanced  with  a  steady  tread 
towards  the  group  of  chiefe  that  was  seated  in  grave  array 
on  a  fallen  tree,  the  oldest  of  their  number  cast  his  eye  up* 
ward  at  an  opening  in  the  trees,  and  pointed  out  to  his  com 
panions  the  startling  fact  that  the  sun  was  just  entering  a 
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BjMice  that  was  known  to  mark  the  zenith.  A  commoD, 
but  low  exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration  escaped 
every  mouth,  and  the  grim  warriors  looked  at  each  other ; 
some  with  envy  and  disappointment,  some  with  astonish- 
ment, at  the  precise  accuracy  of  their  victim,  and  others 
with  a  more  generous  and  liberal  feeling.  The  American 
Indian  always  deemed  his  moral  victories  the  noblest,  priz- 
ing the  groans  and  yielding  of  his  victim  under  torture 
more  than  the  trophy  of  his  scalp ;  and  the  trophy  itself 
more  than  his  life.  To  slay,  and  not  to  bring  off  the  proof 
of  victory,  indeed,  was  scarcely  deemed  honourable ;  even 
these  rude  and  fierce  tenants  of  the  forest,  like  their  more 
nurtured  brethren  of  the  court  and  the  camp,  having  set  up 
for  themselves  imaginary  and  arbitrary  points  of  honour,  to 
supplant  the  conclusions  of  the  right,  and  the  decisions  of 
reason. 

The  Hurons  had  been  divided  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  probability  of  their  captive's  return.  Most  among 
them,  indeed,  had  not  expected  it  possible  for  a  pale-face  to 
come  back  voluntarily,  and  meet  the  known  penalties  of  an 
Indian  torture ;  but  a  few  of  the  seniors  expected  better  things 
from  one  who  had  already  shown  himself  so  singularly  cool, 
brave,  and  upright.  The  party  had  come  to  its  decision, 
however,  less  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  pledge  re- 
deemed, than  in  the  hope  of  disgracing  the  Dela wares  by 
casting  into  their  teeth  the  delinquency  of  one  bred  in  their 
villages.  They  would  have  greatly  preferred  that  Chin- 
gachgook  should  be  their  prisoner,  and  prove  the  traitor ; 
but  the  pale-face  scion  of  the  hated  stock,  was  no  bad  sul^ 
stitute,  for. their  purposes,  failing  in  their  designs  against  the 
ancient  stem.  With  a  view  to  render  the  triumph  as  signal 
as  possible,  in  the  event  of  the  hour's  passing  without  the 
re-appearance  of  the  hunter,  all  the  warriors  and  scouts  of 
the  party  had  been  called  in ;  and  the  whole  band,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  was  now  assembled  at  this  single  point, 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  expected  scene.  As  the  castle  was  in 
plain  view,  and  by  no  means  distant,  it  was  easily  watched 
by  day-light ;  and  it  being  thought  that  its  inmates  were 
now  limit^  to  Hurry,  the  Delaware,  and  the  two  girls,  no 
apprehensions  were  felt  of  their  being  able  to  escape  unseen. 
A  large  rafl,  having  a  breast-work  of  logs,  had  been  pi^ 
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pared,  and  was  in  actual  readiness  to  be  used  against  either 
ark  or  castle,  as  occasion  might  require,  so  soon  as  the  iate 
of  Dcerslayer  was  determined ;  the  seniors  of  the  party 
having  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  getting  to  be  hazard- 
ous to  delay  their  departure  for  Canada,  beyond  the  'coming 
night.  In  short,  the  band  waited  merely  to  dispose  of  this 
single  afiair,  ere  it  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  prepared 
to  commence  its  retreat  towards  the  distant  waters  of  On- 
tario. 

It  was  an  imposing  scene,  into  which  Deerslayer  now 
found  himself  advancing.  All  the  older  warriors  were  seat- 
ed on  the  ti  uik  of  the  fallen  tree,  waiting  his  approach  with 
grave  decon^ti.  On  the  right,  stood  the  young  men,  armed, 
while  the  leK  was  occupied  by  the  women  and  children, 
In  the  centre  ^ni  an  open  space  of  considerable  extent,  al- 
ways canopied  *■  *  leaves,  but  from  which  the  underbrush, 
dead  wood,  and  o^icr  obstacles  had  been  carefully  removed. 
The  more  open  area  had  probably  been  much  used  by  former 
parties,  for  this  was  the  place  where  the  appearance  of  a 
sward  was  the  most  decided.  The  arches  of  the  woods, 
even  at  high  noon,  cast  their  sombre  shadows  on  the  spot, 
which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  that  struggled  through 
the  leaves  contributed  to  mellow,  and,  if  such  em  expression 
can  be  used,  to  illuminate.  It  was  probably  from  a  similar 
scene  that  the  mind  of  man  first  got  its  idea  of  the  efiects 
of  Gothic  tracery  and  churchly  hues  ,•  this  temple  of  nature 
producing  some  such  eflect,  so  far  as  light  and  shadows 
were  concerned,  as  the  well-known  offspring  of  human 
invention. 

As  was  not  unusual  among  the  tribes  and  wandering  bands 
of  the  aborigines,  two  chiefs  shared,  in  nearly  equal  degrees, 
the  principal  and  primitive  authority  that  was  wielded  over 
these  children  of  the  forest.  There  were  several  who  might 
clcdm  the  distinction  of  being  chief  men,  but  the  two  in  ques- 
tion were  so  much  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  influence,  that, 
•when  they  agreed,  no  one  disputed  their  mandates ;  and 
when  they  were  divided,  the  band  hesitated,  like  men  who 
had  lost  their  governing  principle  of  action.  It  was  also  in 
conformity  with  practice, — perhaps  we  might  add,  in  con- 
^rmity  with  nature,  that  one  of  the  chiefs  was  indebted  to 
nis  mind  for  his  influence,  whereas  the  other  owed  liis  dis- 
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tinetlon  altogether  to  qaalities  that  were  physical.    One  was 
-a  senior,  i^il  known  for  eloquence  in  debate,  wisdom  in 
council,  and  prudence  in  measures ;  while  his  great  ccmipe- 
titor,  if  not  his  rival,  was  a  brave,  distinguis^ied  in  war,  no- 
torious ibr  ferocity,  and  remarkable,  in  the  way  of  intellect, 
for  nothing  but  the  cunnmg  and  expedients  of  the  war-path. 
The  first  was  Rivenoak,  who  has  already  been  introduced 
to  the  reader,  while  the  last  was    called    le  Panth^re,  in 
the  language  of  the  Canadas ;  or  the  Panther,  to  resort  to 
the  vernacular  of  the  English  colonies.    The  appellation  of 
c       the  fighting  chief  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  qualities  of 
the  warrior,  agreeably  to  a  practice  of  the  red  man's  nomen- 
clature ;  ferocity,  cunning,  and  treachery,  being,  perhaps, 
the  distinctive  features  of  his  character.    The  title  had  been 
received  from  the  French,  and  was  prized  so  much  the  more 
from  that  circumstance,  the  Indian  submitting  profoundly  to 
the  greater  intelligence  of  his  pale-face  allies,  in  most  things 
of  this  nature.    How  well  the  ^briquet  was  merited,  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Rivenoak  and  the  Panther  sat  side  by  side,  awaiting  the 
app«)aeK  of  their  prisoner,  as  Deerslayer  put  his  moccasined 
foot  on  the  strand ;  nor  did  either  move,  or  utter  a  syllable, 
until  the  young  man  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
area,  «nd  proclaimed  his  presence  with  his  voice.  This  was 
d<me  firmly,  though  in  the  simple  manner  that  marked  the 
character  of  the  individual. 

"  Here  I  am,  Mingos,"  he  said,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Dela 
wares,  a  language  that  most  present  understood ;  ''  here  1 
anif  and  there  is  the  sun.  One  is  not  more  true  to  the  laws 
of  oatur',  than  the  other  has  proved  true  to  his  word.  I  am 
your  prisoner ;  do  with  me  what  you  please. '  My  business 
with  man  and  'arth  is  settled  ;  nothing  remains  now  but  to 
meet  the  white  man's  God,  acoordin'  to  a  white  man's  du- 
ties and  pfts.*' 

A  murmur  of  approbation  escaped  even  the  women,  at  this 
a^ress,  and,  for  an  instant  there  was  a  strong  and  pretty 
general  desire  to  adopt  into  the  tribe,  one  who  owned  so 
bvare  a  spirit.  Still  there  were  dissenters  from  this  wish, 
•among  the  principal  of  whom  might  be  classed  the  Panther, 
and  Iks  sister,  le  Sumach,  so  called  from  the  number  of  her 
eiifidreD^  who  was  the  widow  of  le  Loup  Cervier,  now  knows 
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to  bftve  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  captive.  Native  ferodty 
held  one  in  subjection,  while  the  corroding  passion  of  re- 
venge prevented  the  other  from  admitting  any  gentler  feeling 
at  the  moment.  Not  so  with  Rivenoak.  This  chief  arose, 
stretched  his  arm  before  him,  in  a  gesture  of  courtesy,  and 
paid  his  compliments  with  an  ease  and  dignity  that  a  prince 
might  have  envied.  As,  in  that  band,  his  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence were  confessedly  without  rivals,  he  knew  that  on 
himself  would  properly  fall  the  duty  of  first  replying  to  the 
speech  of  the  pale-face. 

"  Pale-face,  you  are  honest,"  said  the  Huron  orator.  **  My 
people  are  happy  in  having  captured  a  man,  and  not  a  skuik- 
ug  fox.  We  now  know  you;  we  shall  treat  you  like  a 
brave.  If  you  have  slain  one  of  our  warriors,  and  helped 
to  kill  others,  you  have  a  life  of  your  own  ready  to  give 
away  in  return.  Some  of  my  young  men  thought  that  the 
blood  of  a  pale-face  was  too  thin ;  that  it  would  refuse  to 
run  under  the  Huron  knife.  You  will  show  them  it  is  not 
so;  your  heart  is  stout  as  well  as  your  body.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  make  such  a  prisoner ;  should  my  warriors  say 
that  the  death  of  le  Loup  Cervier  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  that  he  cannot  travel  towards  the  land  of  spirits  alone, 
that  his  enemy  must  be  sent  to  overtake  him,  they  will 
remember  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  brave,  and  send  you 
afler  him  with  such  signs  of  our  friendship  as  shall  not  noake 
him  ashamed  to  keep  your  company.  I  have  spoken  ;  you 
know  what  I  have  said." 

**  True  enough,  Mingo,  all  true  as  the  gospel,"  letumed 
the  simple-minded  hunter;  *'you  have  spoken,  and  I  do 
know  not  only  what  you  have  mid,  but,  what  is  still  more 
important,  what  you  mean.  I  dare  to  say  your  warrior 
the  Lynx,  was  a  stout-hearted  brave,  and  worthy  of  your 
fri'ndship  and  respect,  but  I  do  not  feel  unworthy  to  keep 
his  compsmy,  without  any  passport  from  your  hands.  Ne» 
vertheless,  here  I  am,  ready  to  receive  judgment  from  your 
council,  if,  indeed,  the  matter  was  not  detarmined  **n¥?^g 
you,  afore  I  got  back." 

'^  My  old  men  would  not  sit  in  council  over  a  pale-&oQ 
until  they  saw  him  among  them,"  answered  Rivenoak,  loc^* 
ing  around  him  a  little  ironically ;  "  they  said  it  would  be 
like  sitting  in  council  over  the  winds ;  they  go  where  itey 
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willy  and  come  back  as  they  see  fit,  and  not  otherwuMti 
There  was  one  voice  that  spoke  in  your  favour^  Deerslayer 
but  it  was  alone,  like  the  song  of  the  wren  whose  mate  haa 
been  struck  by  the  hawk." 

*'  I  thank  that  voice  whosever  it  may  have  been,  MingOy 
and  will  say  it  was  as  true  a  voice,  as  the  rest  were  lying 
voices.  A  furlough  is  as  binding  on  a  pale-face,  if  he  be 
honest,  as  it  is  on  a  red-skin ;  and  was  it  not  so,  I  would 
never  bring  disgrace  on  the  Delawares,  among  whom  I  may 
be  said  to  have  received  ray  edication.  But  words  are  use- 
less, and  lead  to  braggin'  feelin's ;  here  I  am ;  act  your  will 


on  me." 


Rivenoak  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  then  a  short 
conference  was  privately  held  among  the  chiefs.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  ended,  three  or  four  young  men  fell  back  from 
jimong  the  armed  group,  and  disappeared.  Then  it  was 
signified  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  at  large 
on  the  point,  until  a  council  was  held  concerning  his  fate. 
There  was  more  of  seeming,  than  of  real  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  this  apparent  liberality,  inasmuch  as  the  young  men 
mentioned,  already  formed  a  line  of  sentinels  across  the 
breadth  of  the  point,  inland,  and-escape  from  any  other  part 
was  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  canoe  was  removed  be- 
yond this  line  of  sentinels,  to  a  spot  where  it  was  considered 
safq  from  any  sudden  attempt.  These  precautions  did  not 
proceed  from  a  failure  of  confidence,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  prisoner  had  now  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quired conditions  of  his  parole,  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  commendable  and  honourable  exploit  to  escape 
from  his  foes.  So  nice,  indeed,  were  the  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  savages^  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  they  oflen  gave 
their  victims  a  chance  to  evade  the  torture,  deeming  it  as 
creditable  to  the  captors  to  overtake,  or  to  out-wit  a  fugitive, 
when  his  exertions  were  supposed  to  be  quickened  by  the 
extreme  jeopardy  of  his  situation,  as  it  was  for  him  to  get 
clear  from  so  much  extraordinary  vigilance. 

Nor  was  Deerslayer  unconscious  of,  or  forgetful  of,,  his 
rights,  and  of  hi«i  opportunities.  Could  he  now  have  seen 
any  probable  opening  for  an  escape,  the  attempt  would  not 
have  been  delayed  a  minute.  But  the  case  seemed  despe- 
rate.    He  was  aware  of  the  line  of  sentinels,  and  felt  tha 
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Mkmlty  g£  baking  through  it,  unhanned.  The  lake  of- 
fered DO  advantages,  as  the  canoe  would  have  given  his  foes 
the  greatest  facilities  for  overtaking  him ;  else  would  he  have 
found  it  no  difficult  task  to  swim  as  far  as  the  castle.  As 
lie  walked  about  the  point,  he  even  examined  the  spot  to 
ascertain  if  it  offered  bo  place  of  concealment ;  but  its  open- 
ness, its  size,  and  the  hundred  watchful  glances  that  were 
torned  towards  him,  even  while  those  who  made  them  aA 
feoted  not  to  see  him,  prevented  cmy  such  expedient  from 
Bocceediog.  The  dread  and  disgrace  of  failure  had  no  inf  u- 
eDce  en  Deerslayer,  who  deemed  it  ever  a  point  of  honour 
to  reason  and  feel  like  a  white  man,  rather  than  as  an  Indian, 
and  who  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to.  do  all  he  could,  that  did  not 
involve  a  dereliction  from  principle,  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
Still  he  hesitated  about  making  the  efibrt,  for  he  also  felt 
that  he  ought  to  see  the  chance  of  success  before  he  com- 
mitted himself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  business  of  the  camp  appeared  fo 
proceed  -in  its  regular  train.  The  chiefs  consulted  apart, 
admitting  no  one  but  Che  Sumach  to  their  councils ;  ior  she, 
fhe  widow  of  the  fallen  warrior,  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
be  heard  on  sooh  an  occasion.  The  young  men  strolled 
about  in  indolent  listlessness,  awaiting  the  result  with  Indian 
patience,  while  the  females  prepared  the  feast  that  was  to 
edebrate  the  termination  of  the  afiair,  whether  it  proved  for- 
tunate, or  otherwise,  for  our  hero.  No  one  betrayed  Ifeel- 
ing ;  and  an  indifierent  observer,  beyond  the  extreme  watch- 
fulness of  the  sentinels,  would  have  delected  no  extraordinary 
movement  or  sensation  to  denote  the  real  state  of  things. 
Two  or  three  old  women  put  their  heads  together,  and,  it 
appeared,  unfavourably  to  the  prospect  o€  Deerslayer,  by 
their  scowling  looks  and  angry  gestures ;  but  a  group  of  In- 
dian girls  were  evidently  animated  by  a  different  impulse, 
as  was  apparent  by  stolen  glances  that  expressed  pity  and 
regret.  In  this  condition  of  the  camp,  an  hour  soon  glided 
away. 

Suspense  is,  perhaps,  the  feeling,  of  all  others,  that  is 
most  difficult  to  be  supported.  When  Deerslayer  landed,  he 
fully,  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  expected  to  undergo  the 
tortures  of  an  Indian  revenge,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
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his  fiite  manfhlly ;  but  the  delay  proved  far  more  tr3riiig 
than  the  nearer  approach  of  sufienng,  and  the  intended  yio* 
tim  began  seriously  to  meditate  some  desperate  efibrt  at  es- 
cape, as  it  might  be  from  sheer  anxiety  to  terminate  the 
scene,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  appear,  once 
more,  in  front  of  his  judges,  who  had  already  arran^  the 
band  in  its  former  order,  in  readiness  to  receive  him. 

^  *^  Killer  of  the  Deer,"  commenced  Riv«K>ak,  as  soon  as 
his  captive  stood  before  him,  <<  my  aged  men  have  listen^ 
to  wise  words ;  they  are  ready  to  speak.  You  are  a  man 
whose  &lhers  came  from  beyond  the  rising  sun;  we  are 
children  of  the  setting  sun ;  we  turn  our  faces  towards,  the 
Great  Sweet  Lakes,  when  we  look  towards  our  villages,  '^h 
may  be  a  wise  country  and  full  of  riches,  towards  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  it  is  very  pleasant  towards  the  evening.  We  love* 
most  to  look  in  that  direction.  Wh^ti  we  gaze  at  the  east, 
we  feel  afVaid,  canoe  afler  canoe  bringing  more  and  more  of 
your  people  in  the  track  of  the  sun,  as  if  their  land  was  so  full 
as  to  run  over.  The  red  men  are  few  already ;  they  have 
need  of  help.  One  of  our  best  lodges  has  lately  been  emp- 
tied by  the  death  of  its  master:  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  his  son  can  grow  big  enough  to  sit  in  his  place. 
There  is  his  widow ;  she  will  want  venison  to  feed  her  and 
her  children,  for  her  sons  are  yet  like  the  young  of  the 
robin  before  they  quit  the  nest.  By  your  hand  has  this 
great  calamity  befallen  her.  She  has  two  duties ;  one  to 
le  Loup  Cervier,  and  one  to  his  children.  Scalp  for  scalp, 
life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  is  one  law ;  to  feed  her  young, 
another.  We  know  you,  Killer  of  the  Deer.  You  are  hon- 
est; when  you  say  a  thing,  it  is  so.  You  have  but  one 
tongue,  and  that  is  not  forked,  like  a  snake's.  Your  head 
is  never  hid  in  the  grass ;  all  can  see  it.  What  you  say, 
that  will  you  do.  You  are  just.  When  you  have  done 
wrong,  it  is  your  wish  to  do  right,  again,  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Here  is  the  Sumach;  she  is  ak>ne  in  her  wigwam, 
with  children  crying  around  her  for  food ;  yonder  is  a  rifle ; 
it  is  loaded  and  ready  to  be  fired.  Take  the  gua;  go 
forth  and  shoot  a  deer ;  bring  the  venison  and  lay  it  before 
the  widow  of  le  Loup  Cervier ;  feed  her  children ;  call  your- 
self her  husband.  Aider  which,  your  heart  will  no  longor 
40 
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be  Delaware,  bat  Huron ;  le  SttmaeVs  earn  will  not  bear 
the  cries  of  her  children ;  my  people  will  count  the  proper 
number  of  wairiorB." 

**  I  fuired  this,  RiYenoak,**  answered  Deerslayer,  when 
the  other  had  ceased  speaking :  **  yes,  I  did  dread  that  it 
would  come  to  this.  Howsever,  the  truth  is  soon  told,  and 
that  will  put  an  end  to  all  expectations  on  this  head. 
Ming^,  I'm  white,  and  Christian-born ;  'twould  ill  become 
me  to  take  a  wife,  under  red-skin  forms,  from  among  hea- 
then. That  which  I  wouldn't  do  in  peaceable  times,  and 
under  a  bright  sun,  still  less  would  I  do  behind  clouds,  in 
order  to  save  my  life.  I  may  never  marry ;  most  likely 
Providence,  in  putting  me  up  here  in  the  woods,  has  intend- 
ed I  should  live  single,  and  without  a  lodge  of  my  own :  but 
should  such  a  thing  come  to  pass,  none  but  a  woman  of  my 
own  colour  and  gifts  shall  darken  the  door  of  ray  wigwam. 
As  for  feeding  the  young  of  your  dead  warrior,  I  would  do 
that  cheerfully,  could  it  be  done  without  discredit ;  but  it 
cannot,  seeing  that  I  can  never  live  in  a  Huron  village. 
Your  own  young  men  must  find  the  Sumach  in  venison,  and 
the  neit  time  she  marries,  let  her  take  a  husband  whose  legs 
are  not  long  enough  to  overrun  territory  that  don't  belong 
to  him.  We  fou't  a  fair  battle,  and  he  fell ;  in  this  there  is 
nothin'  but  what  a  brave  expects,  and  should  be  ready  to 
meet.  As  for  getting  a  Mingo  heart,  as  well  might  you  ex- 
pect to  see  grey  hairs  on  a  boy,  or  the  blackberry  growing 
on  the  pine.  No,  no,  Huron  ;  my  gifts  are  white,  so  far  as 
wives  are  consarned ;  it  is  Delaware  in  all  things  touchin' 
Indians." 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  mouth  of  Deer- 
elayer,  before  a  common  murmur  betrayed  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  they  had  been  heard.  The  aged  women,  in 
particular,  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  disgust;  and  the 
gentle  Sumach,  herself,  a  woman  quite  old  enough  to  be  our 
hero's  mother,  was  not  the  least  pacific  in  her  denunciations. 
But  all  the  other  manifestations  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
content were  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  by  the  fierce  re- 
sentment of  the  Panther.  This  grim  chief  had  thought  it  a 
degradation  to  permit  his  sister  to  become  the  wife  of  a  pale- 
face of  the  Yengeese,  at  all,  and  had  only  given  a  reluctant 
eonsent  to  the  arrangement  —  one  by  no  meana  unuaiud 
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vaoag  the  Indians,  however— at  the  earnest  solicitatioDs  of 

the  bereaved  widow ;  and  it  goaded  him  to  the  quick,  to  iind 
his  condescension  slighted,  the  honour  he  had  with  so  much 
regret  been  persuaded  to  accord,  contemned.  Th^  animal 
from  which  he  got  his  ncune,  does  not  glare  on  his  intended 
prey,  with  more  frightful  ferocity,  than  his  eyes  gleamed  on 
the  captive ;  nor  was  his  arm  backward  in  seconding  the 
fierce  resentment  that  almost  consumed  his  breast. 

"  Dog  of  the  pale-faces !"  he  exclaimed,  in  Iroquois,  "  go 
yell  among  the  curs  of  your  own  evil  hunting-grounds  I" 

The  denunciation  was  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
action.  Even  while  speaking,  his  arm  was  lifled,  and  the 
tomahawk  hurled.  Luckily  the  loud  tones  of  the  speaker 
had  drawn  the  eye  of  Deerslayer  towards  him,  else  would 
that  moment  have  probably  closed  his  career.  So  great  was 
the  dexterity  with  which  this  dangerous  weapon  was  thrown, 
and  so  deadly  the  intent,  that  it  would  have  riven  the  skull 
of  the  prisoner,  had  he  not  stretched  forth  an  arm,  and 
caught  the  handle  in  one  of  its  turns,  with  a  readiness  quite 
^  remarkable,  as  the  skill  with  which  the  missile  had  been 
hurled.  The  projectile  force  was  so  great,  notwithstanding, 
that  when  Deerslayer's  arm  was  arrested,  his  hand  was 
raised  above  and  behind  his  own  head,  and  in  the  very  atti- 
tude necessary  to  return  the  attack.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
the  circumstance  of  finding  himself  unexpectedly  in  this 
menacing  posture  and  armed,  tempted  the  young  man  to  re- 
taliate, or  whether  sudden  resentment  overcame  his  forbear* 
ance  and  prudence.  His  eye  kindled,  however,  and  a  small 
red  spot  appeared  on  each  cheek,  while  he  cast  all  his  energy 
in  the  eflfort  of  his  arm,  and  threw  back  the  weapon  at  hia 
assailant.  The  unexpectedness  of  this  blow  contributed  to 
its  success ;  the  Panther  neither  raising  an  arm,  nor  bending 
his  head  to  avoid  it.  The  keen  little  axe  struck  the  victim 
in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  nose,  directly  between  the 
eyes,  literally  braining  him  on  the  spot.  Sallying  forward, 
as  the  serpent  darts  at  its  enemy  even  while  receiving  its 
own  death- wound,  this  man  of  powerful  frame,  fell  his  length 
into  the  open  area  formed  by  the  circle,  quivering  in  death. 
A  common  rush  to  his  relief,  left  the  captive,  for  a  single  in- 
stant, quite  without  the  crowd ;  and,  willing  to  make  one  deih 
pKBiB  effort  for  life  he  bounded  off,  with  the  activity  of  • 
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deer.  Theve  wtb  bat  a  breathless  mstant,  when  flie  wlmlu 
bandi  old  and  youDg,  womeo  and  children,  abandoniiig  Ihe 
lifeless  body  of  the  Panther,  where  it  lay,  raised  the  y^  of 
alarm,  and  followed  in  pursuit. 

Sudden  as  had  been  the  event  which  induced  Deerslayer 
lo  make  this  desperate  trial  of  speed,  his  mind  was  not  wfai^^ 
unpi«pared  for  the  fearful  emergency.  In  the  course  of  the 
past  hour,  he  had  pondered  well  on  the  chances  of  such  an 
experiment,  and  had  shrewdly  calculated  all  the  details  of 
success  and  feilure.  At  the  first  leap,  therefore,  his  body 
was  completely  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligence  that 
turned  all  its  effi>rts  to  the  best  account,  and  prevented  every 
thing  like  hesitation  or  indecision,  at  the  important  instant  of 
the  start.  To  this  alone  was  he  indebted  for  the  first  great  ad- 
vantage, that  of  getting  through  the  line  of  sentinels  ud- 
harm^.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  though  suffi* 
ciently  sim|rfe,  merits  a  description. 

Although  the  shores  of  the  point  were  not  firii^ed  wifli 
bushes,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  others  on  the  lake, 
it  was  owing  altogether  to  the  circumstance  dtat  the  spot 
had  been  so  much  used  by  hunters  and  fishermen,  llns 
fringe  commenced  on  what  might  be  termed  the  main  land, 
and  was  as  dense  as  usual,  extending  in  long  lines  both  north 
and  south.  In  the  latter  direction,  then,  D^rslayer  held  his 
way ;  and,  as  the  sentinels  were  a  little  without  the  com- 
mencement of  this  thicket,  before  the  alarm  was  clearly 
communicated  to  them,  the  fugitive  had  gained  its  cover. 
To  run  among  the  bushes,  however,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  Deerslayer  held  his  way  for  some  forty  or  fifty 
yards,  in  the  water  which  was  barely  knee  keep,  ofiering  as 
great  an  obstacle  to  the  speed  of  his  pursuers,  as  it  did  to 
his  own.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  spot  presented,  he  darted 
through  the  line  of  bushes,  and  issued  into  the  open  woods. 

Several  rifles  were  discharged  at  Deerslayer  wfiile  in  the 
water,  and  more  foltowed  as  he  came  out  into  the  compara- 
tive exposure  of  the  clear  forest.  But  the  directicn  of  his 
line  of  fiight,  which  partially  crossed  that  of  the  fire,  the 
haste  with  which  the  weapons  had  been  aimed,  and  the  gen- 
eral confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  camp,  prevented  any 
harm  from  being  done.  Bullets  whistled  past  him,  and 
ftiany  cut  twigs  Gmpa  the  branches  at  his  sm»  but  not  ooo 
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toadiecl  even  his  dress.  The  delay  caused  by  these  fhiit* 
less  attempts  was  of  great  service  to  the  fugitive,  who  had 
gained  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  even  the  leading  men 
of  the  Hurons,  ere  something  like  concert  and  order  had  en- 
tered into  the  chase.  To  think  of  following  with  rifle  in 
hand  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  after  emptying  their 
{ueces'in  vague  hopes  of  wounding  their  captive,  the  besl 
runners  of  the  Indians  threw  them  aside,  calling  out  to  tha 
women  and  boys  to  recover  and  load  them  again,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Deerslayer  knew  too  well  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
Struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  lose  one  of  the  pre- 
cious moments.  He  also  knew  that  his  only  hope  was  to 
run  in  a  straight  line,  for  as  soon  as  he  began  to  turn,  or 
doable,  the  greater  number  of  his  pursuers  would  put  escape 
out  of  the  question.  He  held  his  way,  therefore,  in  a  diago- 
nal direction  up  the  acclivity,  which  was  neither  very  high 
nor  very  steep,  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  but  which  was 
sufficiently  toilsome  for  one  contending  for  life,  to  render  it 
painfully  oppressive.  There,  however,  he  slackened  his 
speed,  to  recover  breath,  proceeding  even  at  a  quick  walk,  or 
u  slow  trot,  along  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  way.  The 
Hurons  were  whooping  and  leaping  behind  him ;  but  this 
he  disregarded,  well  knowing  they  must  overcome  the  diffi* 
culties  he  had  surmounted,  ere  they  could  reach  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  he  had  attained.  The  summit  of  the  first  hill 
was  now  quite  near  him,  and  he  saw,  by  the  formation  of 
the  land,  that  a  deep  glen  intervened,  before  the  base  tJf  a 
second  hill  could  be  reached.  Walking  deliberately  to  the 
summit,  he  glanced  eagerly  about  him,  in  every  direction, 
in  quest  of  a  cover.  None  ofifered  in  the  ground ;  but  a 
fallen  tree  lay  near  him,  and  desperate  circumstances  re- 
quire desperate  remedies.  This  tree  lay  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  glen,  at  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  to  leap  on  it,  and  then 
to  force  his  person  as  close  as  possible  under  its  lower  side, 
took  but  a  moment.  Previously  to  disappearing  from  his 
pursuers,  however,  Deerslayer  stood  on  the  height,  and  gave 

cry  of  triumph,  as  if  exulting  at  the  sight  of  the  descent 
that  lay  before  him.^^In  the  next  instant  he  was  stretched 
beneath  the  tree. 

No  sooner  was  this  expedient  adopted,  than  the  young 
40* 
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aaeertained  how  desperate  had  been  lus  own  effints,  hy 
tfie  Tiolenoe  of  the  pulsations  in  his  frame.     He  could  hear 
his  heart  beat,  and  his  breathing  was  like  the  action  of  a 
bellows  in  quick  motion.    Breath  was  gained,  however,  and 
the  heart  soon  ceased  to  throb,  as  if  about  to  break  through 
its  confinement.    The  footsteps  of  those  who  toiled  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  accliTity  were  now  audible,  and  pre- 
sently voices  and  treads  announced  the  arrival  of  the  pur- 
suers.    The  foremost  shouted  as  they  reached  the  height ; 
then,   fearful  that   their  enemy  would  escape  under  fa- 
vour  of  the  descent,  each  leaped  upon  the  fallen  tree,  and 
plunged  into  the  ravine,  trusting  to  get  a  «ght  of  the  pur- 
sued, ere  he  reached  the  bottom.  In  this  manner,  Huron  fol- 
lowed Huron,  until  Natty  began  to  hope  the  whole  had  pass- 
ed.   Others  succeeded,  however,  until  quite  forty  had  leaped 
over  the  tree ;  and  then  he  counted  them,  as  the  surest  mode 
of  ascertaining  how  ma^  could  be  behind.     Presently  all 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  quite  a  hundred  feet  below 
him,  and  some  had  even  ascended  part  of  the  opposite  hill, 
when  it  became  evident  an  inquiry  was  making,  as  to  the 
direction  he  had  taken.  This  was  the  critical  moment ;  and 
one  of  nerves  less  steady,  or  of  a  training  that  had  been  ne-  * 
^ected,  would  have  seized  it  to  rise,  and  fly.     Not  so  with 
Deerslayer.     He  still  lay  quiet,  watching  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance every  movement  below,  and  fast  regaining  his  breath. 
The  Hurons  now  resembled  a  pack  of  hounds,  at  fault. 
Little  was  said,  but  each  man  ran  about,  examining  the 
dead  leaves,  as  the  hound  hunts  for  the  lost  scent.    The 
great  number  of  moccasins  that  had  passed  made  the  exam- 
ination difficult,  though  the  in-toe  of  an  Indian  was  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  freer  and   wider  step  of  a 
white  man.    Believing  that  no  more  pursuers  remained  be- 
hind, and  hoping  to  steal  away  unseen,  Deerslayer  sud- 
denly threw  himself  over  the  tree,  and  fell  on  the  upper 
e'.de.     This  achievement  appeared  to  be  effected  success- 
ful.^, and  hope  beat  high  in  the  bosom  of  the  fugitive. 
Rismg  to  his  hands  and  feet,  afler  a  moment  lost  in  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  in  the  glen,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
been  seen,  the  young  man  next  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  distance  of  only  ten  yards,  in  the  expectation  of  get- 
tbg  its  brow  between  him  and  his  pursuers,  and  himadf  so 


fiur  under  cover.  Even  this  was  eflfeeted  and  he  rbee  te 
his  feet,  walking  swiftly  but  steadily  along  the  summit*  m  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had  first  fled.  Tht 
nature  of  the  calls  in  the  glen,  however,  soon  made  him  un 
easy,  and  he  sprang  upon  the  summit,  again,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre.  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  height  than  he 
was  seen,  and  the  chase  renewed.  As  it  was  better  footing 
on  the  level  ground,  Deerslayer  now  avoided  the  side-hill, 
holding  his  flight  along  the  ridge ;  while  the  Hurons,  judg- 
ing from  the  general  formation  of  the  land,  saw  that  the 
ridge  would  soon  melt  into  the  hollow,  and  kept  to  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  easiest  mode  of  heading  the  fugitive.  A  few,  at 
the  same  time,  turned  south,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  es- 
caping in  that  direction;  while  some  crossed  his  trail  towards 
the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  the  lake,  running 
southerly. 

The  situation  of  Deerslayer  was  now  more  critical  than 
it  ever  had  been.  He  was  virtually  surrounded  on  three 
sides,  having  the  lake  on  the  fourth.  But  he  had  pondered 
well  on  all  the  chances,  and  took  his  measures  with  cool- 
ness, even  while  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  As  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  vigorous  border-men,  he  could  outrun  any 
single  Indian  among  his  pursuers,  who  were  principally 
formidable  to  him  on  account  of  their  numbers,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  possessed  in  position ;  and  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  break  off,  in  a  straight  line,  at  any  spot,  could 
he  have  got  the  whole  band  again  fairly  behind  him.  But 
no  such  chance  did,  or  indeed  could  now  oflfer ;  and  when 
fae  found  that  he  was  descending  towards  the  glen,  by  the 
melting  away  of  the  ridge,  he  turned  short,  at  right  angles 
to  his  previous  course,  and  went  down  the  declivity  with 
tremendous  velocity,  holding  his  way  towards  the  shore. 
Some  of  his  pursuers  came  panting  up  the  hill,  in  direct 
chase,  while  most  still  kept  on,  in  the  ravine,  intending  to 
head  him  at  its  termination. 

Deerslayer  had  now  a  different,  though  a  desperate  pro* 
ject  in  view.  Abandoning  all  thoughts  of  escape  by  the 
woods,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  canoe. 
He  knew  where  it  lay :  could  it  be  reached,  he  had  only  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  few  rifles,  and  success  would  be  cer- 
tain*   None  of  Haid  warriors  had  kept  their  weapons,  which 
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woM  hsf  e  rataided  tlieir  speed,  and  the  risk  would  oome 
mfkeiT  from  the  imcertain  hands  of  the  women,  or  from 
Ihoee  of  some  welUgrown  hoy ;  though  most  of  the  latter 
were  already  out  in  hot  pursuit  Eivery  thing  seemed  pro* 
phioos  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  tl^  course  heing 
a  continued  descent,  the  young  man  went  oyer  the  ground 
at  a  rate  that  promised  a  speedy  termination  to  his  toil. 

As  Deerslayer  approached  the  point,  seyeral  women  and 
diildren  were  passed,  but,  though  the  former  endeavoured 
to  cast  dried  branches  between  his  legs,  the  terror  inspired 
fay  his  hold  retaliation  on  the  redoubted  Ptother,  was  so 
great,  that  none  dared  come  near  enough  seriously  to  nM>- 
lest  him.  He  went  by  all  triumphantly,  and  reached  the 
fringe  of  bushes.  Plunging  through  these,  our  hero  found 
himaelf  once  more  in  the  lake,  and  within  fifty  feet  ^  the 
canoe.  Here  he  ceased  to  run,  for  he  well  understood  that 
his  breath  was  now  all-important  to  him.  He  oven  stooped, 
as  he  advanced,  and  cooled  his  parched  mouth,  by  scooinng 
up  water  in  his  hand,  to  drink.  Still  the  moments  pressed,  cmd 
he  soon  stood  at  the  side  of  the  canoe.  The  first  glance  toM 
him  that  the  paddles  had  been  removed !  This  was  a  sore 
disappointment,  after  all  his  eflforts,  and,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  thought  of  turning,  and  effacing  his  foes  by  walk- 
ing with  dignity  into  the  centre  of  the  camp,  again.  But  an 
infernal  yell,  such  as  the  American  savage  alone  can  raise, 
proclaimed  the  quick  approach  of  the  nearest  of  his  pursa* 
ers,  and  the  instinct  of  life  triumphed.  Preparing  himself 
duly,  and  giving  a  right  direction  to  its  bows,  he  ran  ofiTinto 
the  water  bearing  the  canoe  before  him,  threw  «ll  his 
Btvength  and  skill  into  a  last  effort,  and  cast  himself  forward 
80  as  to  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  light  craft,  without  mate- 
rially  impeding  its  way.  Here  he  remained  on  his  back, 
both  to  regain  his  breath,  and  to  cover  his  person  from  the 
deadly  riffe.  The  lightness,  which  was  such  an  advantage 
in  paddling  the  canoes,  now  operated  unfevourably.  The 
material  was  so  like  a  feather,  that  the  boat  had  no  momen- 
tnm ;  else  would  the  impulse  in  that  smooth  and  placid  sheet 
have  impelled  it  to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  that  would 
have  rendered  paddling  with  the  hands  safe.  Could  such  a 
pcmt  once  be  reached,  Deerslayer  thought  he  might  get  fitt 
onoogh  outto  uttraet  Uie  attention  of  Chbogachgo^  and  Jo> 


Ml  who  would  not  &il  to  0)106  to  h]axellefwidloUlercMoei^ 
a  circumstance  that  promised  every  thing.  As  the  young 
Q3an  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  he  watched  its  mov^ 
oaents^  by  studying  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  mountaii^ 
side,  and  judged  of  his  distance  by  the  time  and  the  motion. 
Voices  on  the  shore  were  now  numerous,  and  he  heard 
something  said  about  manning  the  rafl,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  fugitive,  lay  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  point. 

Perhaps  the  situation  of  Deerslayer  had  not  been  more 
critical  that  day,  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  It  certainly 
had  not  been  one  half  as  tantalizing.  He  lay  perfeptiy 
^uiet,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  trusting  to  the  single  sense 
of  hearing,  confident  that  the  noise  in  the  lake  would  reach 
hk  ears,  did  any  one  venture  to  approach  by  swimming. 
Once  or  twice,  he  fancied  that  the  element  was  stirred  by 
the  cautious  movement  of  an  arm,  and  then  he  perceived  it 
was  the  wash  of  the  water  on  the  pebbles  of  the  strand ;  for, 
in  mimicry  of  the  ocean,  it  is  seldom  that  those  little  lakes 
are  so  totally  tranquil,  as  not  to  possess  a  slight  heaving  and 
setting  on  their  shores.  Suddenly  all  the  voices  ceased*  and 
a  death^Iike  stillness  pervaded  the  spot ;  a  quietness  as  pro- 
found as  if  all  lay  in  the  repose  of  inanimate  li&.  By  this 
time,  the  canoe  had  drifted  so  far  as  to  render  nothing  visi- 
ble to  Deerslayer,  as  he  lay  on  his  bacK,  except  the  blue 
void  of  space,  and  a  few  of  those  brighter  rays  that  proceed 
from  the  effulgence  of  the  sun,  marking  his  proximity.  It 
was  not  possible  to  endure  this  uncertainty  long.  The  young 
man  well  knew  that  the  profound  stillness  foreboded  evil,  tl^ 
savages  never  being  so  silent,  as  when  about  to  strike  a 
blow ;  resembling  the  stealthy  foot  of  the  panther  ere  he 
takes  his  leap.  He  took  out  a  knife,  and  was  about  to  c^t 
a  hole  through  the  bark,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  shone, 
when  he  paused  from  a  dread  of  being  seen  in  the  operation, 
which  would  direct  the  enemy  where  to  aim  their  bulleta. 
At  this  instant  a  rifle  was  fired,  and  the  ball  pierced  both 
sides  of  the  canoe,  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  spot  where 
his  head  lay.  This  was  close  work,  but  our  hero  had  too 
lately  gone  through  that  which  was  closer,  U  bo  i^ppalled. 
He  lay  still  half  a  minute  longer,  and  then  he  saw  the  suQi' 
mit  of  an  oak  coming  slowly  within  hia  narrow  borizo^b 
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nmble  to  account  for  this  change,  Deeralayer  coold  re* 
atrain  his  impatience  no  longer.  Hitching  his  body  along, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  he  got  his  eye  at  the  buUet-hole, 
and  fortunately  commanded  a  very  tolerable  view  of  the 
point.  The  canoe,  by  one  of  those  imperceptible  impulses 
that  so  often  decide  the  fate  of  men  as  well  as  the  course 
of  things,  had  inclined  southerly,  and  was  slowly  drifting 
down  the  lake.  It  was  lucky  that  Deerslayer  had  given  it 
a  shove  sufficiently  vigorous  to  send  it  past  the  end  of 
the  point  ere  it  took  this  inclination,  or  it  must  have  gone 
ashore  again.  As  it  was,  it  drilled  so  near  it  as  to  bring 
the  tops  of  two  or  three  trees  within  the  range  of  the  young 
man's  view,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  to  come  in 
quite  as  close  proximity  with  the  extremity  of  the  point  as 
was  at  all  safe.  The  distance  oould  not  much  have  exceed- 
ed a  hundred  feet,  though  fortunately  a  light  current  of  air, 
from  the  south-west,  began  to  set  it  slowly  off  shore. 

Deerslayer  now  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  resorting  to 
some  expedient  to  get  farther  from  his  foes,  and,  if  possible, 
to  apprise  his  friends  of  his  situation.  The  distance  ren- 
dered the  last  difficult,  while  the  proximity  to  the  point  ren- 
dered the  first  indispensable.  As  was  usual  in  such  crafi, 
a  large,  round,  smooth  stone  was  in  each  end  of  the  canoe, 
for  the  double  purposes  of  seats  and  ballast ;  one  of  these 
was  within  reach  of  his  feet.  This  stone  he  contrived  to 
get  so  far  between  his  legs  as  to  reach  it  with  his  hands, 
and  then  he  managed  to  roll  it  to  the  side  of  its  fellow  in 
the  bows,  where  the  two  served  to  keep  the  trim  of  the  light 
boat,  while  he  worked  his  own  body  as  far  aft  as  possible. 
Before  quitting  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
the  paddles  were  gone,  I)eerslayer  had  thrown  a  bit  of  dead 
branch  into  the  canoe,  and  this  was  within  reach  of  his  arm. 
Removing  the  cap  he  wore,  he  put  it  on  the  end  of  this 
stick,  and  just  let  it  appear  over  the  edge  of  the  canoe,  as 
far  as  possible  from  his  own  person.  This  ruse  was  scarce- 
ly adopted,  before  the  young  man  had  a  proof  how  much 
he  had  underrated  the  intelligence  of  his  enemies.  In  con- 
tempt of  an  artifice  so  shallow  and  common-place,  a  bul- 
let was  fired  directly  through  another  part  of  the  canoe, 
which  actually  razed  his  skin.  He  dropi)ed  the  cap,  and 
n>«tantly  raised  it  immediately  over  his  head,  as  a  safeguaid. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  second  artifice  was  imseen,  or  what 

was  more  probable,  the  Hurons  feeling  certain  of  recover- 
ing their  captive,  wished  to  take  him  alive. 

Deerslayer  lay  passive  a  few  minutes  longer,  his  eye  at 
the  bullet-hole,  however,  and  much  did  he  rejoice  at  seeing 
that  he  was  drifting,  gradually,  fiirther  and  farther  from  the 
shore.  When  he  looked  upward,  the  tree-tops  had  disap- 
peared,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  canoe  was  slowly  turn- 
mg,  so  as  to  prevent  his  getting  a  view  of  any  thing  at  his 
peep«hole  but  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  lake.  He  now 
bethought  him  of  the  stick,  which  was  crooked,  and  offer- 
ed some  facilities  for  rowing,  without  the  necessity  of  ris- 
ing. The  experiment  succeeded,  on  trial,  better  even  than 
he  had  hoped,  though  his  great  embarrassment  was  to  keep 
the  canoe  straight.  That  his  present  maneeuvre  was  seen, 
soon  became  apparent  by  the  clamour  on  the  shore,  and  a 
bullet  entering  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  traversed  its  length, 
whistling  between  the  arms  of  our  hero,  and  passed  out  at  the 
head.  This  satisfied  the  fugitive  that  he  was  getting  away 
with  tolerable  speed,  and  induced  him  to  increase  his  efforts. 
He  was  making  a  stronger  push  than  common,  when  an- 
other messenger  from  the  point  broke  the  stick  out-board« 
and  at  once  deprived  him  of  his  oar.  As  the  sound  of 
voices  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  distant,  however, 
Deerslayer  determined  to  leave  all  to  the  drift  until  he 
believed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  bullets.  This  wai 
nervous  work,  but  it  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  expedients 
that  offered  ;  and  the  young  man  was  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  it,  by  the  circumstance  that  he  felt  his  face  fanned 
by  the  air,  a  proof  that  there  was  a  Uttle  more 
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'^Nor  widowB*  toan,  nor  tender  orphans*  oriee 
Qui  elop  tb*  innwder's  force ; 
Nor  sweUinff  mu,  nor  threatoniog  f  kN% 
Prevent  the  pirmte's  coarse : 
Their  lives  to  selfish  ends  decreed. 
Through  hlood  and  rapine  they  proceed ; 
No  anzioQS  thoughts  of  ill-repute, 
Suspend  the  impetuous  and  unjust  pursuit ; 
Bttt.pewev  and  we^th  obtained,  guilty  and  great, 
Their  ftUow-creatorea*  foars  they  raise,  or  urge  their  hate.** 

CoNoaifX. 

By  thi»  time,  Deerslayer  had  been  twenty  minutes  in  the 
Cftooe,  and  he  began  to  grow  a  little  impatient  for  some  signs 
of  xeiief  from  his  friends.  The  position  of  the  boat  still  pre- 
yeoted  bis  seeing  in  any  direction,  unless  it  were  up  or  down 
the  lake ;  and^  thougjh  he  knew  that  his  line  of  sight  must 
pass  within  a  hundreid  yards  of  the  castle,  it,  in  fact,  passed 
that  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  buildings.  The  pro- 
found stilbaess  troubled  him  also,  for  he  knew  not  wheUier 
to  ascribe  it  to.  the  increasing  space  1:>etween  him  and  the 
Indians,  or  to  some  new  artifice.  At  length,  wearied  with 
fruitless  n^atchfulnesi^,  the  young  man  turned  himself  on  his 
back,  closed  his  eyes,  and  awaited  the  result  in  determined 
ac<^uiescence.  ^If  the  savages  could  so  completely  control 
their  thirst  fox  revenge,  he  was  resolved  to  be  as  calm  as 
themselves,  and  to  trust  his  fate  to  the  interposition  of  the 
currents  and  air. 

Some  additional  ten  minutes  4inay  have  passed  in  this 
quiescen.  manner,  on  both  sides,  when  Deerslayer  thought 
he  heard  a  slight  noise,  like  a  low  rubbing  against  the  bottom 
of  his  canoe.  He  opened  his  eyes  of  course,  in  expectation 
of  seeing  the  face  or  arm  of  an  Indian  rising  from  the  water, 
and  found  that  a  canopy  of  leaves  was  impending  directly 
oyer  his  head.  Starting  to  his  feet,  the  first  object  that  met 
his  eye  was  Rivenoak,  who  had  so  far  aided  the  slow  pro- 
Ipeaa  of  the  boat,  as  to  draw  it  on  the  point,  the  grating  on 
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the  strand  being  the  sound  that  had  first  given  our  hero  thm 
alarm.  The  change  in  the  drift  of  the  canoe  had  been  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  baffling  nature  of  the  light  currents  of 
air,  aided  by  some  eddies  in  the  water. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Huron,  with  a  quiet  gesture  of  authority 
to  order  his  prisoner  to  land ;  "  my  young  friend  has  sailed 
about  till  he  is  tired ;  he  will  forget  how  to  run  again,  unless 
he  uses  his. legs." 

"You've  the  best  of  it,  Huron,"  returned  Deerslayer, 
stepping  steadily  from  the  canoe,  and  passively  following  his 
leader  to  the  open  area  of  the  point ;  "  Providence  has  helped 
you  in  an  onexpected  manner.  I  'm  your  prisoner  ag'in, 
and  I  hope  you  '11  allow  that  I  'm  as  good  at  breaking  gaol, 
as  I  am  at  keeping  furloughs." 

"  My  young  friend  is  a  moose !"  exclaimed  the  Huron. 
**  His  legs  are  very  long ;  they  have  given  my  young  men 
trouble.  But  he  is  not  a  fish ;  he  cannot  find  his  way  in  the 
lake.  We  did  not  shoot  him ;  fish  are  taken  in  nets,  and  not 
killed  by  bullets.  When  he  turns  moose,  again,  he  will  be 
treated  like  a  moose." 

"  Ay,  have  your  talk,  Rivenoak  ;  make  the  most  of  your 
advantage.  'T  is  your  right,  I  suppose,  and  I  know  it  is 
your  gift.  On  that  p'int  there'll  be  no  words  at  ween  us; 
for  all  men  must  and  ought  to  follow  their  gifts.  Howsever, 
when  your  women  begin  to  ta'nt  and  abuse  me,  as  I  suppose 
will  soon  happen,  let  'em  remember  that  if  a  pale-face  strug- 
gles for  life  so  long  as  it 's  lawful  and  manful,  he  knows  how 
to  loosen  his  hold  on  it,  decently,  when  he  feels  that  the 

time   has   come.     I'm  your  captive;  work  your  will  on 

w 

me. 

"My  brother  has  had  a  long  run  on  the  hills,  and  a 
pleasant  sail  on  the  water,"  returned  Rivenoak,  more  mildly, 
smiling,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  that  his  listener  knew 
denoted  pacific  intentions.  "  He  has  seen  the  woods ;  h« 
has  seen'  the  water ;  which  does  he  like  best  ?  Perhaps, 
he  has  seen  enough,  to  change  his  mind,  and  make  hua 
hear  reason." 

"Speak  out,  Huron.  Something  is  in  your  thoughtsi 
and  the  sooner  it  is  said,  the  sooner  you  '11  get  my  answer.** 

"  That  is  straight  (  There  is  no  turning  in  the  taU  of 
m^  pale-face  friend,  though  he  is  a  {ox  in  running.    I  wiO 
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naak  to  him ;  his  ears  are  now  open  wider  than  before,  and 
his  eyes  are  not  shut.  The  Sumach  is  poorer  than  ever. 
Once  she  had  a  brother  and  a  husband.  She  had  children, 
too.  The  time  came,  and  the  husband  started  for  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  without  saying  farewell ;  he  left  her  alone 
with  his  children.  This  he  could  not  help,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  it ;  le  Lioup  Cervier  was  a  good  husband.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  venison,  and  wild  ducks,  and  gfese,  and 
Wr's  meat,  that  hung  in  his  lodge,  in  winter.  It  is  now 
gone ;  it  will  not  keep  in  warm  weather.  Who  shall  bring 
It  back  again  7  Some  thought  the  brother  would  not  forget 
his  sister,  and  that,  next  winter,  he  would  see  that  the  lodge 
should  not  be  empty.  We  thought  this ;  but  the  Panther 
yelled,  and  followed  the  husband  on  the  path  of  death. 
They  are  now  trying  which  shall  first  reach  the  happy 
hunting-grounds.  Some  think  the  Lynx  can  run  fast^ 
and  some  think  the  Panther  can  jump  the  farthest.  The  Su- 
mach thinks  both  will  travel  so  fast  and  so  far,  that  neither 
will  ever  come  back.  Who  shall  feed  her  and  her  young  t 
The  man  who  told  her  husband  and  her  brother  to  quit  her 
lodge,  that  there  might  be  room  for  him  to  come  into  it. 
He  is  a  great  hunter,  and  we  know  that  the  woman  will 
never  want." 

*'  Ay,  Huron,  this  is  soon  settled,  accordin'  to  your  no- 
tions ;  but  it  goes  sorely  ag'in  the  grain  of  a  white  man's 
feelin*s.  I  've  heard  of  men's  saving  their  lives  this-away, 
and  I  Ve  know'd  them  that  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  sort 
of  captivity.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  seek  my  end ;  nor  do  1 
seek  matrimony." 

"  The  pale-face  will  think  of  this  while  my  people  get 
ready  for  the  council.  He  will  be  told  what  will  happen. 
Let  him  remember  how  hard  it  is  to  lose  a  husband  and  a 
brother.  Go :  when  we  want  him,  the  name  of  Deerslayer 
will  be  called." 

This  conversation  had  been  he.d  with  no  one  near  but  the 
speakers.  Of  all  the  band  that  had  so  lately  thronged  the 
place,  Rivenoak  alone  was  visible.  The  rest  seemed  to 
have  totally  abandoned  the  spot.  Even  the  furniture,  clothes, 
arms,  and  other  property  of  the  camp  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  place  bore  no  other  proofs  of  the  crowd  that 
had  so  Utely  occupied  it,  than  the  traces  of  their  fijes  and 
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restiDg-pIaces,  and  the  trodden  earth,  that  still  showed  die 
marks  of  their  feet.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  a  ehan^ 
caused  Deerslayer  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  some  uneasi- 
ness, for  he  had  never  known  it  to  occur,  in  the  course  of 
his  experience  among  the  Delawares.  He  suspected,  how- 
ever, and  rightly,  that  a  change  of  encampment  was  intend- 
ed, and'  that  the  mystery  of  the  movement  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  work  on  his  apprehensions. 

Rivenoak  wralked  up  the  vista  of  trees,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  leaving  Deerslayer  by  himself.  The  chief 
disappeared  behind  the  covers  of  the  forest,  and  one  unprac- 
tised in  such  scenes  might  have  believed  the  prisoner  left  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  But  the  young  man,  while 
he  felt  a  little  amazement  at  the  dramatic  aspect  of  things^ 
knew  his  enemies  too  well  to  fancy  himself  at  liberty,  or  a 
free  agent.  Still  he  was  ignorant  how  far  the  Hurons  meant 
to  carry  their  artifices,  and  he  determined  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  proof.  Affecting  an  in- 
difference he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  strolled  about  the  area, 
gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  landed,  when  He  isuddenly  quickened  his  pace,  though 
carefully  avoiding  all  appearance  of  flight,  and,  pushing 
aside  the  bushes,  he  stepped  upon  the  beach.  The  canoe 
Was  gone,  nor  could  he  see  any  traces  of  it,  after  walking 
to  the  northern  and  southern  verges  of  the  point,  and  exam- 
ining the  shores  m  both  directions.  It  was  evidently  re« 
naoved  beyond  his  reach  and  knowledge,  and  under  circum- 
stances to  show  that  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
savages. 

Deerslayer  now  better  understood  his  actual  situation. 
He  was  a  prisoner  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land,  vigilantly 
Watched  beyond  a  question,  and  with  no  other  means  of  es- 
cape than  that  of  swimming.  He  again  thought  of  this  last 
expedient,  but  the  certainty  that  the  canoe  would  be  sent  in 
chase,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  chances  of  success, 
deter^d  him  from  the  undertaking.  While  on  the  strand, 
^e  came  to  a  spot  where  the  bushes  had  been  cut,  and 
thrown  into  a.  small  pile.  Removing  a  few  of  the  upper 
branches,  he  found  beneath  them  the  dead  body  of  the  Pan- 
^W.  He  knew  that  it  was  kept  until  the  savages  might 
find  a  place  to  inter  it^  when  it  would  be  bejrond  the  re(ic|| 
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of  tbe  lealpiiig-knile.  He  gazed  wistfuUy  towards  Ae 
eastle,  but  there  all  seemed  to  be  silent  and  desolate ;  and  a 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  desertion  came  over  him  to  increase 
tbe  gloom  of  the  moment. 

"  God's  will  be  done  1"  murmured  the  young  man,  as  he 
walked  sorrowfully  away  from  the  beach,  entering  again 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  wood ;  *'  God's  will  be  done,  on 
*arth  as  it  is  in  heaven  I  I  did  hope  that  my  days  would 
ix>t  be  numbered  so  soon ;  but  it  matters  littl^  afler  all.  A 
few  more  winters,  and  a  few  more  summers,  and  't  would 
have  been  over,  accordin  to  natur'.  Ah 's  me !  the  young 
and  active  seldom  think  death  possible,  till  he  grins  in  their 
faces,  and  tells  'em  the  hour  is  come !" 

While  this  soliloquy  was  being  pronounced,  the  hunter 
advanced  into  the  area,  where  to  his  surprise  he  saw  Hetty 
alone,  evidently  awaiting  his  return.  The  girl  carried  tho 
bible  under  her  arm,  and  her  face,  over  which  a  shadow  of 
gentle  melancholy  was  usually  thrown,  now  seemed  sad  and 
downcast.    Moving  nearer,  Deerslayer  spoke. 

'^  Poor  Hetty,"  he  said,  "  times  have  been  so  troublesome, 
of  late,  that  I  'd  altogether  forgotten  you ;  we  meet,  as  it 
might  be,  to  mourn  over  what  is  to  happen.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  Chingachgook  and  Wah !" 

'*  Why  did  you  kill  the  Huron,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the 
girl,  reproachfully.  "  Don't  you  know  your  command- 
ments, which  say,  *  Thou  shaft  not  kill !'  They  tell  me 
you  have  now  slain  the  woman's  husband  and  brother." 

"  It 's  true,  my  good  Hetty, — ^'tis  gospel  truth,  and  I'll  not 
deny  what  has  come  to  pass.  But,  you  must  remember, 
gal,  that  many  things  are  lawful  in  war,  which  would  be 
onlawful  in  peace.  The  husband  was  shot  in  open  fight ; 
or,  open  so  far  as  I  was  consamed,  while  he  had  a  better 
cover  than  common ;  —  and  the  brother  brought  his  end  on 
himself,  by  casting  his  tomahawk  at  an  unarmed  prisoner. 
Did  you  witness  that  deed,  gal  ?" 

'<  I  saw  it,  and  was  sorry  it  happened,  Deerslayer ;  for  I 
hoped  you  wouldn't  have  returned  blow  for  blow,  but  good 
for  evil.*' 

"  Ah,  Hetty,  that  may  do  araopg  the  missionaries,  but 
'twould  make  an  oosartain  life  in  the  woods.  The  Panther 
«rav^  my  blood,  aiid  be  was  foolish  enough  to  throw 
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into  my  hands,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  striving  after  it* 
Twould  have  been  ag*in  natur'  not  to  raise  a  hand  in  such 
a  trial,  and  'twould  have  done  discredit  to  my  training  and 
gifts.  No,  no ;  I  'm  as  willing  to  give  every  man  his  own, 
as  another ;  and  so  I  hope  you  '11  testify  to  them  that  will 
be  likely  to  question  you  as  to  what  you  've  seen  this  day." 

*^  Deerslayer,  do  you  mean  to  marry  Sumach,  now  she 
has  neither  husband  nor  brother  to  feed  her?" 

"  Are  such  your  idees  of  matrimony,  Hetty  1  Ought  the 
young  to  wive  with  the  old — the  pale-face  with  the  red-skin 
-^the  Christian  with  the  heathen?  It's  ag'in  reason  and 
natur',  and  so  you  '11  see,  if  you  think  of  it  a  moment." 

«<  I  've  always  heard  mother  say,"  returned  Hetty,  avert- 
ing her  fiice,  more  from  a  feminine  instinct,  than  from  any 
consciousness  of  wrong,  "  that  people  should  never  marry, 
until  they  loved  each  other  better  than  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.  Sumach  is  old,  and 
you  are  young." 

"Ay,  and  she's  red,  and  I'm  white.  Besides,  Hetty; 
suppose  you  was  a  wife,  now,  having  married  some  young 
man  of  your  own  years,  and  state,  and  colour — ^Hurry  Har- 
ry, for  instance," — Deerslayer  selected  this  example,  simply 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  only  young  man 
known  to  both, — "and  that  he  had  fallen  on  a  war-path, 
would  you  wish  to  take  to  your  bosom,  for  a  husband,  the 
man  that  slew  him  7" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no,"  returned  the  girl,  shuddering.  "  That 
would  be  wicked,  as  well  as  heartless  I  No  Christian  girl 
could,  or  would,  do  that.  I  never  shall  be  the  wife  of  Hur- 
ry, I  know ;  but  were  he  my  husband,  no  man  should  ever 
be  it  again,  after  his  death." 

<<  I  thought  it  would  get  to  this,  Hetty,  when  you  come  to 
understand  sarcumstances.  'Tis  a  moral  impossibility  that 
I  should  ever  marry  Sumach ;  and,  though  Indian  weddin's 
have  no  priests,  and  not  much  religion,  a  white  man  who 
knows  his  gifts  and  duties,  can't  profit  by  that,  and  so  make 
his  escape  at  the  fitting  time.  I  do  think  death  would  be 
more  nat'ral  like,  and  welcome,  than  wedlock  with  this 
woman." 

"  Don't  say  it  too  loud,"  interrupted  Hetty,  impatiently ; 
*^  I  suppose  she  will  not  like  to  hear  it.  I  'm  sure  Huny 
41* 
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would  rather  marry  even  me,  than  sufier  tormenta,  though  I 
am  feehle-minded ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  kill  me  to  think 
he  'd  prefer  death  to  being  my  husband**^ 

^  Ay,  gal ;  you  an't  Sumach,  but  a  comely  young  Chris- 
tian, with  a  good  heart,  pleasant  smile,  and  kind  eye.  Hurry 
might  be  proud  to  get  you,  and  that,  too,  not  in  misery  and 
aorrow,  but  in  his  best  and  happiest  days.  Howsever,  take 
my  advice,  and  never  talk  to  Hurry  about  these  things ;  he 's 
only  a  borderer,  at  the  best.** 

**  I  wouldn't  tell  him,  for  the  world  !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
looking  about  her,  like  one  affrighted,  and  blushing,  she 
knew  not  why.  ^  Mother  always  said  young  women  shouldn't 
be  forward,  and  speak  their  tninds  before  they  're  asked  ;-^ 
oh  t  I  never  forget  what  mother  told  me.  ^Tla  a  pity  Hurry 
is  so  handsome,  Deerslayer ;  I  do  think  fewer  girls  would 
lyce  him  then«  and  he  would  sooner  know  his  own  mind." 

**  Poor  gal,  poor  gal,*  it 's  plain  enough  how  it  is ;  but  the 
Lord  will  bear  in  mind  one  of  your  simple  heart,  and  kind 
feelin's !  We  '11  talk  no  more  of  tliese  things ;  if  you  had 
reason,  you'd  be  sorrowful  at  having  let  others  so  much 
into  your  secret.  Tell  me,  Hetty,  what  has  become  of  all 
the  Hurons,  and  why  they  let  you  roam  about  the  p'int,  as 
if  you,  too,  was  a  prisoner?" 

*'  I  'm  no  prisoner,  Deerslayer,  but  a  free  girl,  and  go 
when  and  where  I  please.  Nobody  dare  hurt  me  /  If  they 
did,  God  would  be  angry — ^as  I  can  show  them  in  the  Bible. 
No — ^no— Hetty  Hutter  is  not  afraid  ;  she 's  in  good  hands. 
The  Hurons  are  up  yonder  in  the  woods,  and  keep  a  good 
watch  on  us  both,  I  '11  answer  for  it,  since  all  the  women 
and  children  are  on  the  look-out.  Some  are  burying  the 
body  of  the  poor  girl  who  was  shot  last  night,  so  that  the  ene- 
my and  the  wild  beasts  can't  find  it.  I  told  'em  that  father 
and  mother  lay  in  the  lake,  but  I  wouldn't  let  them  know  in 
what  part  of  it,  for  Judith  and  I  don't  want  any  of  their 
heathenish  company  in  our  burying-ground." 

"  Ah's !  me  ; — ^Well,  it  is  an  awful  despatch  to  be  stand- 
ing here,  alive  and  angry,  and  with  the  feelin's  up  and  furi- 
ous, one  hour,  and  then  to  be  carried  away  at  the  next,  and 
put  out  of  sight  of  mankind  in  a  hole  in  the  'arth  I    No  one 

knows  what  will  happen  to  him  on  a  war-path,  that 's  sar- 
lain.'* 
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Here  the  stirring  of  leaves  and  the  cracking  of  dried 
twigs  interrupted  the  discourse,  and  apprised  Deerslayer  of 
the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  Hurons  closed  around 
the  spot  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  coming  scene,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  intended  victim  now  stood,  in  a 
circle— the  armed  men  being  so  distributed  among  the  fee- 
bler members  of  the  band,  that  there  was  no  safe  opening 
through  which  the  prisoner  could  break.  But  the  latter  no 
longer  contemplated  flight ;  the  recent  trial  having  satisfied 
him  of  his  inability  to  escape,  when  pursued  so  closely  by 
numbers.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  energies  were  aroused, 
in  order  to  meet  his  expected  fate,  with  a  calmness  that 
should  do  credit  to  his  colour  and  his  manhood ;  one  equally 
removed  from  recreant  alarm  and  savage  boasting. 

When  Rivenoak  reappeared  in  the  circle,  he  occupied  his 
old  place  at  the  head  of  the  area.  Several  of  the  elder  war- 
riors stood  near  him ;  but,  now  that  the  brother  of  Sumach 
had  fallen,  there  was  no  longer  any  recognised  chief  pre* 
sent,  whose  influence  and  authority  offered  a  dangerous 
rivalry  to  his  own.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known^that 
little  which  could  be  called  monarchical,  or  despotic,  enter- 
ed into  the  politics  of  the  North  American  tribes,  although 
the  first  colonists,  bringing  with  them  to  this  hemisphere 
the  notions  and  opinions  of  their  own  countries,  oflen  digni- 
fied the  chief  men  of  those  primitive  nations  with  the  titles 
of  kings  and  princes.  Hereditary  influence  did  certainly 
exist ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  it  existed  rather 
as  a  consequence  of  hereditary  merit  and  acquired  qualifi- 
cations, than  as  a  birth-right.  Rivenoak,  however,  had  not 
even  this  claim — having  risen  to  consideration  purely  by 
the  force  of  talents,  sagacity,  and,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  in 
relation  to  all  distinguished  statesmen,  *^  by  a  union  of  great 
and  mean  qualities ;"  a  truth  of  which  the  career  of  the 
profound  Englishman  himself  furnishes  so  apt  an  illus* 
tration. 

Next  to  arms,  eloquence  oflfers  the  great  avenue  to  popu- 
lar favour,  whether  it  be  in  civilized  or  savage  life ;  and 
Rivenoak  had  succeeded,  as  so  many  have  succeeded  before 
him,  quite  as  much  by  rendering  fallacies  acceptable  to  his 
listeners,  as  by  any  profound  or  learned  expositions  of 
truth,  or  the  accuracy  of  his  logic.    NeverthelesSi  he  had 
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;  and  was  far  from  being  altogether  without  just 
claims  to  its  possession.  Like  most  men  who  reason  more 
ihsLtk  they  feel,  the  Huron  was  not  addicted  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  mere  ferocious  passions  of  his  people :  he  had  been 
commonly  found  on  the  side  of  mercy,  in  all  the  scenes  of 
vindictive  torture  and  revenge  that  had  occurred  in  his  tribe, 
since  his  own  attainment  to  power.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  was  reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities,  although 
the  provocation  was  so  great ;  still  it  exceeded  his  ingenuity 
to  see  how  that  alternative  could  well  be  avoided.  Sumach 
resented  her  rejection  more  than  she  did  the  deaths  of  her 
husband  and  brother,  and  there  was  little  probability  that 
the  woman  would  pardon  a  man  who  had  so  unequivocally 
preferred  death  to  her  embraces.  Without  her  forgiveness, 
there  was  scarce  a  hope  that  the  tribe  could  be  induced  to 
overlook  its  loss  ;  and  even  to  Rivenoak,  himself,  much  as 
he  was  disposed  to  pardon,  the  fate  of  our  hero  now  ap> 
peared  to  be  almost  hopelessly  sealed. 

When  the  whole  band  was  arrayed  around  the  captive,  a 
ffrave  silence,  so  much  the  more  threatening  from  its  pro- 
lound  quiet,  pervaded  the  place.  Deerslayer  perceived  that 
the  women  and  boys  had  been  preparing  splinters  of  the  fat 
pine  roots,  which  he  well  knew  were  to  be  stuck  into  his 
flesh,  and  set  in  flames,  while  two  or  three  of  the  young 
men  held  the  thongs  of  bark  with  which  he  was  to  be  bound. 
The  smoke  of  a  distant  fire  announced  that  the  burning 
brands  were  in  preparation,  and  several  of  the  elder  war- 
riors passed  their  fingers  over  the  edges  of  their  tomahawks, 
as  if  to  prove  their  keenness  and  temper.  Even  the  knives 
seemed  loosened  in  their  sheathes,  impatient  for  the  bloody 
and  merciless  work  to  begin. 

"  Killer  of  the  Deer,"  recommenced  Rivenoak,  certainly 
without  any  signs  of  sympathy  or  pity  in  his  manner,  though 
with  calmness  and  dignity ;  "  Killer  of  the  Deer,  it  is  time 
that  my  people  knew  their  minds.  The  sun  is  no  longer 
over  our  heads ;  tired  of  waiting  on  the  Hurons,  he  has 
begun  to  fall  near  the  pines  on  this  side  of  the  valley.  He 
is  travelling  fast  towards  the  country  of  our  French  fathers; 
It  is  to  warn  his  children  that  their  lodges  are  empty,  and 
Aat  they  ought  tc  be  at  home.  The  roaming  wolf  has  hia 
Pen,  and  he  goes  to  it,  when  he  wishes  to  see  his  young. 
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The  Iroquois  are  not  poorer  than  the  wolves.  They  have 
Tillages,  and  wigwams,  and  fields  of  com ;  the  good  spirits 
will  be  tired  of  watching  them  alone.  My  people  must  go 
back,  and  see  to  their  own  business.  There  will  be  joy  in 
the  lodges  when  they  hear  our  whoop  from  the  forest  I  It 
will  be  a  sorrowful  whoop ;  when  it  is  understood,  grief  will 
come  after  it.  There  will  be  one  scalp-whoop,  but  there 
will  be  only  one.  We  have  the  fur  of  the  Muskrat ;  his 
body  is  among  the  fishes.  Deerslayer  must  say  whether 
another  scalp  shall  be  on  our  pole.  Two  lodges  are  empty; 
a  scalp,  living  or  dead,  is  wanted  at  each  door." 

*'Then  take  'em  dead,  Huron,"  firmly,  but  altogether 
without  dramatic  boasting,  returned  the  captive.  *^  My  hour 
18  come,  I  do  suppose  ;*and  what  must  be,  must.  If  you  are 
bent  on  the  tortur',  I  '11  do  my  indivours  to  bear  up  ag'in  it, 
though  no  man  can  say  how  far  his  natur'  will  stand  pain, 
until  he 's  been  tried." 

'^The  pale-face  cur  begins  to  put  his  tail  between  his 
legs  i"  cried  a  young  and  garrulous  savage,  who  bore  the 
appropriate  title  of  the  Corbeau  Rouge ;  a  sobriquet  he  had 
gained  from  the  French,  by  his  facility  in  making  unsea- 
sonable noises,  and  an  undue  tendency  to  hear  his  own 
voice :  *^  he  is  no  warrior ;  he  has  killed  the  Loup  Cervier 
when  looking  behind  him  not  to  see  the  flash  of  his  own  rifle. 
He  grunts  like  a  hog,  already;  when  the  Huron  women 
b^rin  to  torment  him,  he  will  cry  like  the  young  of  the 
catamount.  He  is  a  Delaware  woman,  dressed  in  the  skin 
of  a  Yengeese !" 

"  Have  your  say,  young  man ;  have  your  say,"  returned 
Deerslayer,  unmoved ;  "  you  know  no  better,  and  I  can  over- 
look it.  Talking  may  aggravate  women,  but  can  hardly 
make  knives  sharper,  Are  hotter,  or  rifles  more  sartain." 

Rivenoak  now  interfered,  reproving  the  Red  Crow  for  hia 
premature  interference,  and  then  directing  the  proper  per- 
sons to  bind  the  captive.  This  expedient  was  adopted,  not 
from  any  apprehensions  that  he  would  escape,  or  from  any 
necessity,  that  was  yet  apparent,  of  his  being  unable  to  en- 
dure the  torture  with  his  limbs  free,  but  from  an  ingenious 
design  of  making  him  feel  his  helplessness,  and  of  gradually 
sapping  his  resolution,  by  undermining  it,  as  it  might  bet 
little  by  little.    Deerslayer  oflered  no  resistanoe.    He  aub* 
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his  arms  and  his  legs,  freely  if  not  cheeifullyy  to  the 
ligpinients  of  bark,  which  were  bound  around  them,  by  order 
of  the  chief,  in  a  way  to  produce  as  little  pain  as  possible. 
These  directions  were  secret,  and  given  in  the  hope  that  the 
captive  would  finally  save  himself  from  any  serious  bodily 
suflfering,  by  consenting  to  take  the  Sumach  for  a  wife.  As 
soon  as  the  body  of  Dcerslayer  was  withed  in  bark  suffi- 
ciently to  create  a  lively  sense  of  helplessness,  he  was  lite- 
rally  carried  to  a  young  tree,  and  bound  against  it,  in  a  way 
that  effectually  prevented  it  from  moving,  as  well  as  from 
falling.  The  hands  were  laid  flat  agamst  the  legs,  and 
thongs  were  passed  over  all,  in  a  way  nearly  to  incorporate 
the  prisoner  with  the  tree.  His  cap  was  then  removed,  and 
he  was  left  half-standing,  half-sustainsd  by  his  bonds,  to  face 
the  coming  scene  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

Previously  to  proceeding  to  any  thing  like  extremities,  it 
was  the  wish  of  Rivenoak  to  put  his  captive's  resolution  to 
the  proof,  by  renewing  the  attempt  at  a  compromise.  This 
could  be  effected  only  in  one  manner,  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Sumach  being  indispensably  necessary  to  a  compromise 
of  her  right  to  be  revenged.  With  this  view,  then,  the  woman 
was  next  desired  to  advance,  and  to  look  to  her  own  inter- 
est ;  no  agent  being  considered  as  efficient  as  the  principal 
henelf  in  this  negotiation.  The  Indian  females,  when  girls, 
are  usually  mild  and  submissive,  with  musical  tones,  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  merry  laughs ;  but  toil  and  suflering  gene- 
rally deprive  them  of  most  of  these  advantages  by  the  time 
they  have  reached  an  age  which  the  Sumach  had  long  be- 
fore passed.  To  render  their  voices  harsh,  it  would  seem 
to  require  active,  malignant  passions,  though,  when  excited, 
their  screams  can  rise  to  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  degree 
of  discordancy  to  assert  their  claim  to  possess  this  distinc- 
tive pecufiarity  of  the  sex.  The  Sumach  was  not  altogether 
without  feminine  attraction,  however,  and  had  so  recently 
been  deemed  handsome  in  her  tribe,  as  not  to  have  yet  learn- 
ed the  full  influence  that  time  acd  exposure  produce  oo 
man  as  well  as  on  woman.  By  an  arrangement  of  Riven- 
oak's,  some  of  the  women  around  her,  had  been  employing 
the  time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  bereaved  widow 
that  there  was  still  a  hope  Deerslayer  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  entttr  her  wigwam,  in  preference  to  entering  tha  world  of 
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spirits,  and  this,  too,  with  a  success  that  previous  symptoma 
scarcely  justified.  All  this  was  the  result  of  a  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  to  leave  no  proper  means  unem- 
ployed, in  order  to  get  the  greatest  hunter  that  was  then 
thought  to  exist  in  all  that  region,  transferred  to  his  own 
.nation,  as  well  as  a  husband  for  a  woman  who  he  felt  would 
be  likely  to  be  troublesome,  were  any  of  her  claims  to  the 
attention  and  care  of  the  tribe  overlooked. 

In  conformity  with  this  scheme,  the  Sumach  had  been  se- 
cretly advised  to  advance  into  the  circle,  and  to  make  her 
appeal  to  the  prisoner's  sense  of  justice  before  the  band  had 
recourse  to  the  last  experiment.  The  woman,  nothing  loth, 
consented ;  for  there  was  some  such  attraction,  in  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  noted  hunter,  among  the  females  of  the  tribes, 
as  is  experienced  by  the  sex  in  more  refined  life,  when  they 
b^tow  their  hands  on  the  afiluent.  As  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
ther were  thought  to  be  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  widow  felt  none  of  that  embarrassment  in  prefer- 
ring her  claims,  to  which  even  a  female  fortune-hunter 
among  ourselves,  might  be  liable.  When  she  stood  forth, 
before  the  whole  party,  therefore,  the  children  that  she  led 
by  the  hand  fully  justified  all  she  did. 

"  You  see  me  before  you,  cruel  pale-face,*'  the  woman 
commenced ;  "  your  spirit  must  tell  you  my  errand.  I  have 
found  you  ;  I  cannot  find  le  Loup  Cervier,  nor  the  Panther. 
I  have  looked  for  them,  in  the  lake,  in  the  woods,  in  the 
clouds.     I  cannot  say  where  they  have  gone." 

"  No  man  knows,  good  Sumach,  no  man  knows,**  inter- 
posed the  captive.  «« When  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  it 
passes  into  a  world  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  the  wisest 
way*  for  them  that  are  lefl  behind,  is  to  hope  for  the  best. 
No  doubt  both  your  warriors  have  gone  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  at  the  proper  time  you  will  see  *em  ag'in, 
in  their  improved  state.  The  wife  and  sister  of  braves 
must  have  looked  forward  to  some  such  tarmination  of  their 
*arthly  careers." 

"  Cruel  pale-face,  what  had  my  warriors  done  that  you 
should  slay  them  ?  They  were  the  best  hunters,  and  the 
boldest  young  men  of  their  tribe ;  the  Great  Spirit  intended 
that  they  should  live  until  they  withered  like  ti  e  branches 
of  the  hemlock,  and  fell  of  their  own  weight.** 
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^*  Nay»  nay,  good  Sumach,''  interrupted  the  Deerslayeri 
whose  love  of  truth  was  too  indomitable  to  listen  to  such 
hy  pel  bole,  with  patience,  even  though  it  came  from  the  torn 
breast  of  a  widow, — ^**  Nay,  nay,  good  Sumach,  this  is  a  little 
out-doing  red-skin  privileges.  Young  man  was  neither,  any 
more  than  you  can  be  called  a  young  woman ;  and  as  to  the 
Great  Spirit's  intending  that  they  should  fall  otherwise  than 
they  did,  that 's  a  grievous  mistake,  inasmuch  as  what  the 
Great  Spirit  intends,  is  sartain  to  come  to  pass.  Then, 
ag'in,  it 's  plain  enough  neither  of  your  fri'nds  did  me  any 
barm  ;  I  rsiised  my  hand  ag'in  'em  on  account  of  what  they 
were  ttriving  to  do,  rather  than  what  they  did.  This  is 
nat'ral  law,  *  to  do,  lest  you  should  be  done  by.' " 

^*  It  is  so.  Sumach  has  but  one  tongue ;  she  can  tell  but 
one  story.  The  pale-face  struck  the  Hurons,  lest  the  Hu- 
rons  should  strike  him.  The  Hurons  are  a  just  nation; 
they  will  forget  it.  The  chiefs  will  shut  their  eyes,  and  pre- 
tend  not  to  have  seen  it.  The  young  men  will  believe  the 
Panther  and  the  Lynx  have  gone  to  far-off  hunts ;  and  the 
Sumach  will  take  her  children  by  the  hand,  and  go  into  the 
lodge  of  the  pale-face,  and  say,  '  See ;  these  are  your  chil- 
dren— ^they  are  also  mine ;  feed  us,  and  we  will  live  with 
you.' " 

''The  tarms  are  onadmissible,  woman;  and,  though  I 
feel  for  your  losses,  which  must  be  hard  to  bear,  the  tarms 
cannot  be  accepted.  As  to  givin'  you  ven'son,  in  case  we 
lived  near  enough  together,  that  would  be  no  great  expl'ite ; 
but  as  for  becomin'  your  husband,  and  the  father  of  your 
children,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  feel  no  callin'  that-a- 
way." 

''  Look  at  this  boy,  cruel  pale-face ;  he  has  no  father  to 
teach  him  to  kill  the  deer,  or  to  take  scalps.  See  this  girl ; 
what  young  man  will  come  to  look  for  a  wife  in  a  lodge 
that  has  no  head  ?  There  are  more  among  my  people  in 
the'Canadas,  and  the  Ejller  of  Deer  will  find  as  many 
mouths  to  feed,  as  his  heart  can  wish  for." 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,"  exclaimed  Deerslayer,  whose  ima- 
gination was  far  from  seconding  the  appeal  of  the  widow, 
and  who  began  to  grow  restif  under  the  vivid  pictures  she 
was  drawing,  "  all  this  is  nothing  to  me.  People  and  kin- 
dred must  tike  cars  of  their  own  fatherless,  leaving  them 
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that  have  no  children  to  their  own  loneliness.  As  for  nie» 
I  have  no  offspring,  and  I  want  no  wife.  Now,  go  away, 
Sumach  ;  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  your  chiefs ;  for  my  co- 
lour, and  gifts,  and  natur'  itself,  cry  out  ag'in  the  idee  of 
taking  you  for  a  wife." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  effect  of  this  down- 
right refusal  of  the  woman's  proposals.  If  there  was  any 
thing  like  tenderness  in  her  hosom,  —  and  no  woman  was, 
probably,  ever  entirely  without  that  feminine  quality, — ^it  all 
disappeared  at  this  plain  announcement.  Fury,  rage,  morti- 
fied pride,  and  a  volcano  of  wrath,  burst  out  at  one  explosion, 
converting  her  into  a  sort  of  maniac,  as  it  might  be  at  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  Without  deigning  a  reply  in 
words,  she  made  the  arches  of  the  forest  ring  with  screams, 
and  then  flew  forward  at  her  victim,  seizing  him  by  the 
hair,  which  she  appeared  resolute  to  draw  out  by  the  roots. 
It  was  some  time  before  her  grasp  could  be  loosened.  For- 
tunately for  the  prisoner,  her  rage  was  blind,  since  his  total 
helplessness  left  him  entirely  at  her  mercy ;  had  it  been  bet- 
ter directed,  it  might  have  proved  fatal  before  any  relief 
could,  have  been  offered.  As  it  was,  she  did  succeed  in 
wrenching  out  two  or  three  hands'-full  of  hair,  before  the 
young  men  could  tear  her  away  from  her  victim. 

The  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Sumach  was  deem- 
ed an  insult  to  the  whole  tribe ;  not  so  much,  however,  on 
account  of  any  respect  that  was  felt  for  the  woman,  as  on 
account  of  the  honour  of  the  Huron  nation.  Sumach,  her- 
self, was  generally  considered  to  be  as  acid  as  the  berry 
from  which  she  derived  her  name ;  and  now  that  her  great 
supporters,  her  husband  and  brother,  were  both  gone,  few 
cared  about  concealing  their  aversion.  Nevertheless,  it  had 
become  a  point  of  honour  to  punish  the  pale*face  who  dis- 
dained a  Huron  woman,  and  more  particularly,  one  who 
coolly  preferred  death  to  relieving  the  tribe  from  the  support 
of  a  widow  and  her  children.  The  young  men  showed 
an  impatience  to  begin  to  torture,  that  Rivenoak  understood, 
and  as  his  elder  associates  manifested  no  disposition  to  per- 
mit any  longer  delay,  he  was  compelled  to  give  the  signal 
Sbr  tlie  infernal  work  to  proceed. 
42 
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CHAPTEE  XXTX 

*  Th«  mrW  betr  bow  minded  not  the  itekea 
Nor  hoir  the  eruel  DMJrtiffii  do  him  tear; 
The  etag  lav  atUl,  unroiued  from  the  brake, 
The  foaiay  boar  feared  not  the  hunter*!  vpear : 
All  thing  was  etill  in  deeert,  boah,  and  bnar.** 

Load  DouBr. 

iTwne  one  of  the  common  expedients  of  the  wyageii,  on 
inch  oocasionsy  to  put  the  nerves  of  their  victims  to  the  se* 
wrest  proofs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  Indian 
pride,  to  hetray  no  yielding  to  terror,  or  pain ;  but  for  the 
prisoner  to  provoke  his  enemies  to  such  acts  of  violence  as 
would  soonest  produce  death.  Many  a  warrior  had  been 
known  to  bring  his  own  sufierings  to  a  more  speedy  termi- 
nation, by  taunting  reproaches  and  reviling  language,  when 
he  found  that  his  physical  system  was  giving  way  under  the 
agony  of  sufferings,  produced  by  a  hellish  ingenuity,  that 
might  well  eclipse  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  infernal  de- 
vices of  religious  persecuti<Hi.  This  happy  expedient  of 
taking  refuge  from  the  ferocity  of  his  foes,  in  their  passions, 
was  denied  Deerslayer,  however,  by  his  peculiar  notions  of 
the  duty  of  a  white  man  ;  and  he  had  stoutly  made  up  his 
mind  to  endure  every  thing,  in  preference  to  disgracing  his 
colour. 

No  sooner  did  the  young  men  understand  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  commence,  than  some  of  the  boldest  and  most 
forward  among  them  sprang  into  the  arena,  tomahawk  in 
hand.  Here  they  prq>ared  to  throw  that  dangerous  weapon, 
the  object  being  to  strike  the  tree,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
victim*s  head,  without  absolutely  hitting  him.  This  was  so 
hazardous  an  experiment,  that  none  but  those  who  were 
known  to  be  exceedingly  expert  with  the  weapbn,  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  lists,  at  all,  lest  an  early  denth  might  in- 
terfere with  the  expected  entertainment.  In  the  truest  hands, 
it  was  seldom  that  the  captive  escaped  injury  in  these  trials  ; 
it  oflen  happened  that  death  followed,  even  when  tte 
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blow  was  not  premeditated.  In  the  particular  case  of  our 
hero,  Rivenoak  and  the  older  warriors  were  apprehensive 
that  the  example  of  the  Panther^s  fate,  might  prove  a  motivj 
with  some  fiery  spirit,  suddenly  to  sacrifice  his  conqueror, 
when  the  temptation  of  effecting  it  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, and  possibly  with  the  identical  weapon  with  which  the 
warrior  bad  fallen,  offered.  This  circumstance,  of  itself, 
rendered  the  ordeal  of  the  tomahawk,  doubly  critical  for  the 
Deerslayer. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  all  who  now  entered,  what 
we  shall  call  the  lists,  were  more  disposed  to  exhibit  their 
own  dexterity,  than  to  resent  the  deaths  of  their  comrades. 
Each  prepared  himself  for  the  trial,  with  the  feelings  of  ri- 
valry, rather  than  with  the  desire  for  vengeance ;  and  for 
the  first  few  minutes,  the  prisoner  had  little  more  connection 
with  the  result,  than  grew  out  of  the  interest  that  necessarily 
attached  itself  to  a  living  tai^t.  The  young  men  were 
eager,  instead  of  being  fierce,  and  Rivenoak  thought  he  still 
saw  signs  of  being  able  to  save  the  life  of  the  captive,  when 
the  vanity  of  the  young  men  had  been  gratified ;  always  ad- 
mitting, that  it  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  delicate  experiments 
that  were  about  to  be  made. 

.The  first  youth  who  presented  himself  for  the  trial,  was 
called  The  Raven,  having  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  more  warlike  sobriquet.  He  was  remarkable  for 
high  pretension,  rather  than  for  skill,  or  exploits;  and  those 
who  knew  his  character,  thought  the  captive  in  imminent 
danger,  when  he  took  his  stand,  and  poised  the  tomahawk. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  man  was  good*natured,  and  no 
thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  other  than  the  desire  to 
nudce  a  better  cast,  than  any  of  his  fellows.  Deerslayer  got 
an  inkling  of  this  warrior's  want  of  reputation,  by  the  injunc- 
tkms  that  he  had  received  from  the  seniors;  who,  indeed, 
would  have  objected  to  his  appearing  in  the  arena,  at  all,  but 
for  an  influence  derived  from  his  fkther,  an  aged  warrior  of 
great  merit,  who  was  then  in  the  lodges  of  the  tribe.  Still, 
our  hero  maintained  an  appearance  of  self-possession.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  mercy,  instead  of  a  calamity,  to  fall  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  first  hand  that  was  raised  asainst  him, 
Afler  a  suitable  number  of  flourishes,  and  gssticuktioosy  tiMt 
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pRMnised  much  more  than  he  could  perform,  the  Raven  lev 
the  tomahawk  quit  his  hand.  -The  weapon  whirled  through 
the  air,  with  the  usual  evolutions,  cut  a  chip  from  the  sap* 
ling  to  which  the  prisoner  was  bound,  within  a  few  inches 
of  his  cheek,  and  stuck  in  a  lai^  oak  that  grew  several 
yards  behind  him.  This  was  decidedly  a  bad  e£R>rt,  and  a 
common  sneer  proclaimed  as  much,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
general,  but  suppressed  murmur  of  admiration,  at  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  captive  stood  the  trial.  The  head  was 
the  only  part  he  could  move,  and  this  had  been  purposely 
left  free,  that  the  tormentors  might  have  the  amusement,  and 
the  tormented  endure  the  shame,  of  dodging,  and  other- 
wise attempting  to  avoid  the  blows.  Deerslayer  disappointed 
these  hopes,  by  a  command  of  nerve  that  rendered  his  whole 
body  as  immovable  as  the  tree  to  which  it  was  bound.  Nor 
did  he  even  adopt  the  natural  and  usual  expedient  of  shutting 
his  eyes ;  the  fimiest  and  oldest  warrior  of  the  red  men 
never  having  more  disdainfully  denied  himself  this  advantage* 
onder  similar  circumstances. 

The  Raven  had  no  sooner  made  his  unsuccessful  and 
puerile  effort,  than  he  was  succeeded  by  le  Daim-Mose,  or 
The  Moose ;  a  middle-aged  warrior,  who  was  particuhirly 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  tomahawk,  and  from  whose  attempt 
the  spectators  confidently  looked  for  gratification.  This 
man  had  none  of  the  good-nature  of  the  Raven,  but  he 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  the  captive  to  his  hatred  of  the 
pale-faces  generally,  were  it  not  for  the  greater  interest  he 
felt  in  his  own  success  as  one  particularly  skilful  in  the  use 
of  this  weapon.  He  took  his  stand  quietly,  but  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  poised  his  little  axe  but  a  single  instant,  ad- 
vanced a  foot  with  a  quick  motion,  and  threw.  Deerslayer 
saw  the  keen  instrument  whirling  towards  him,  and  be> 
lieved  all  was  over;  still,  be  was  not  touched.  The  toma- 
hawk had  actually  bound  the  head  of  the  captive  to  the 
tree,  by  carrying  before  it  some  of  his  hair ;  having  buried 
itself  deep  beneath  the  soft  bark.  A  general  yell  expressed 
the  delight  of  the  spectators,  and  the  Moose  felt  his  heart 
soflen  a  little  towards  the  prisoner,  whose  steadiness  of 
nerve  alone,  enabled  him  to  give  this  evidence  of  his  eon- 
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Le  Daim-Mose  was  succeeded  by  the  Bounding  Boy,  of 
le  Crarqon  qui  Bondiy  who  came  leaping  into  the  circle,  like 
a  hound,  or  a  goat,  at  play.  This  was  one  of  those  elastic 
youths,  whose  muscles  seemed  always  in  motion,  and  who 
either  afiected,  or  who  from  habit  was  actually  unable  to 
move  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  showing  the  antics  just 
mentioned.  Nevertheless,  he  was  both  brave  and  skilfuli 
and  had  gained  the  respect  of  his  people,  by  deeds  in  war, 
as  well  as  success  in  the  hunts.  A  far  nobler  name  would 
long  since  have  fallen  to  his  share,  had  not  a  Frenchman 
of  rank  inadvertently  given  him  this  sobriqttet^  which  he 
religiously  preserved  as  coming  from  his  great  father,  who 
lived  beyond  the  wide  salt  lake.  The  Bounding  Boy  skip- 
ped about  in  front  of  the  captive,  menacing  him  with  his 
tomahawk,  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  another,  and  then 
again  in  front,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  extort  some 
sign  of  fear,  by  this  parade  of  danger.  At  length  Deer- 
slayer's  patience  became  exhausted  by  all  this  mummery, 
and  he  spoke,  for  the  first  time  since  the  trial  had  actually 
commenced. 

"  Throw  away,  Huron !"  he  cried,  "  or  your  tomahawk 
will  forget  its  ar'n'd.  Why  do  you  keep  loping  about  like 
a  fa Vn  that 's  showing  its  dam  how  well  it  can  skip,  when 
you  're  a  warrior  grown,  yourself,  and  a  warrior  grown  de- 
fies you  and  all  your  silly  antics  1  Throw,  or  the  Huron 
gals  will  laugh  in  your  face." 

Although  not  intended  to  produce  such  an  eflect,  the  last 
words  aroused  the  "  Boundmg"  warrior  to  fury.  The  same 
nervous  excitability  which  rendered  him  so  active  in  his 
person,  made  it  difficult  to  repress  his  feelings,  and  the 
words  were  scarcely  past  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  than  the 
tomahawk  left  the  hand  of  the  Indian.  Nor  was  it  cast 
without  good-will,  and  a  fierce  determination  to  slay.  Had 
the  intention  been  less  deadly,  the  danger  might  have  been 
greater.  The  aim  was  uncertain,  and  the  weapon  glanced 
near  the  cheek  of  the  captive,  slightly  cutting  the  shoulder, 
in  its  evolutions.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  any 
other  object,  than  that  of  terrifying  the  prisoner,  and  of  dis« 
playing  skill,  had  been  manifested ;  and  the  Bounding  Boy 
was  immediately  led  from  the  arena,  and  was  warmly  r^ 
42* 
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koked  tar  hu  tntempermte  baste,  which  had  come  so  near 
defeating  all  the  hopes  of  the  band. 

To  this  irritable  person  succeeded  seyeral  other  yoong 
warriorB)  who  not  only  hurled  the  tomahawk  bat  who  cast 
the  knife,  a  far  more  dangerous  experiment,  with  reckless 
iodiflerence ;  yet  they  always  manifested  a  skill  that  pre- 
vented any  injury  to  the  captive.  Several  times  Deerslayer 
was  grazed,  but  m  no  instance  did  be  receive  what  might 
be  termed  a  wound.  The  unflinching  firmness  with  which 
he  faced  his  assailants,  more  especially  in  the  sort  of  rally 
with  which  this  trial  terminated,  excited  a  profound  respect 
in  the  spectators ;  and  when  the  chiefs  announced  that  the 
prisoner  had  well  withstood  the  trials  of  the  knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the  band 
who  really  felt  any  hostility  towards  him,  with  the  excepticm 
of  Somach  and  the  Bocmding  Boy.  These  two  discontent- 
ed epirils  got  together,  it  is  true,  feeding  each  other's  ire ; 
but,  as  yet,  their  malignant  feelings  were  confined  very 
much  to  themselves,  though  there  existed  tho  danger  thiU 
the  others,  ere  long,  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  by  their  own 
efibrts  into  that  demoniacal  state  which  usually  accompa- 
nied all  similar  scenes  among  the  red-men. 

Rivenoak  now  told  his  people  that  the  pale-face  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man.  He  might  live  with  the  Delawares, 
but  he  had  not  been  made  woman  with  that  tribe.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Hurons  to  pro- 
ceed any  fiiither.  Even  the  gentlest  of  the  females,  how- 
ever, haid  received  too  much  satisfaction  in  the  late  trials 
to  forego  their  expectations  of  a  gratifying  exhibition; 
and  there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  request  to  proceed.  The 
politic  chief,  who  had  some  such  desire  to  receive  so  cele- 
brated a  hunter  into  his  tribe,  as  a  European  minister  has 
to  devise  a  new  and  available  means  of  taxation,  sought 
every  plausible  means  of  arresting  the  trial  in  season ;  for 
h^  well  knew,  if  permitted  to  go  fer  enough  to  arouse  the 
more  ferocious  passions  of  the  tormentors,  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  dam  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  his  own  re- 

gon,  as  to  attempt  to  arrest  them  in  their  bloody  career, 
e  therefore  called  four  or  ^ve  of  the  best  marksmen  to 
him,  and  bid  them  put  the  captive  to  the  proof  of  the  nfle, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  them  touching  the  ne- 
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oessity  of  their  maintaining  their  own  credit,  hy  the  closest 
attention  to  the  manner  of  exhibiting  their  skill. 

When  Deerslayer  saw  the  chosen  warriors  step  into  the 
circle,  with  their  arms  prepared  for  service,  he  felt  some 
such  relief  as  the  miserable  sufierer,  who  has  long  endured 
the  agonies  of  disease,  feels  at  the  certain  approach  of  death. 
Any  trifling  variance  in  the  aim  of  this  formidable  weapon 
would  prove  fatal;  since,  the  head  being  the  target,  or  ra- 
ther the  point  it  was  desired  to  graze  without  injury,  an  inch 
or  two  of  difference  in  the  line  of  projection,  must  at  once 
determine  the  question  of  life  or  death. 

In  the  torture  by  the  rifle  there  was  none  of  the  latitude 
permitted  that  appeared  in  the  case  of  even  Gesler's  apple, 
a  hair's-breadth  being,  in  fact,  the  utmost  limits  that  an  ex- 
pert marksman  would  allow  himself  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  Victims  were  frequently  shot  through  the  head  by 
too  eager  or  unskilful  handstand  it  often  occurred  that, 
exasperated  by  the  fortitude  and  taunts  of  the  prisoner, 
death  was  dealt  intentionally  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable 
irritation.  All  this  Deerslayer  well  knew,  for  it  was  in  re- 
lating the  traditions  of  such  scenes,  as  well  as  of  the  battles 
and  victories  of  their  people,  that  the  old  men  beguiled  the 
long  winter  evenings  in  their  cabins.  He  now  fully  expect- 
ed the  end  of  his  career,  and  experienced  a  sort  of  melan* 
choly  pleasure  in  the  idea  that  he  was  to  fall  by  a  weapon 
as  much  beloved  as  the  rifle.  A  slight  interruption,  how- 
,  ever,  took  place  before  the  business  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Hetty  Hutter  witnessed  all  that  passed,  and  the  scene  at 
first  had  pressed  upon  her  feeble  mind  in  a  way  to  paralyze 
it  entirely ;  but,  by  this  time,  she  had  rallied,  and  was  grow- 
ing  indignant  at  the  unmerited  suffering  the  Indians  were 
inflicting  on  her  friend.  Though  timid,  and  shy  as  the 
young  of  the  deer,  on  so  many  occasions,  this  right-feeling 
girl  was  always  intrepid  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  the  les- 
sons of  her  mother,  and  the  impulses  of  her  own  heart, -^ 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  promptings  of  that  unseen  and 
pure  spirit  that  seemed  ever  to  watch  over  and  direct  her 
actions — ^uniting  to  keep  down  the  apprehensions  of  woman, 
and  to  impel  her  to  be  bold  and  resolute.  She  now  appeared 
in  tlie  circle,  gentle,  feminine,  even  bashful  in  mien,  as 
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uraaly  but  eamest  in  her  words  and  countenance,  speaking 
like  one  who  knew  herself  to  be  sustained  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  God. 

'*  VVhy  do  you  torment  Deerslayer,  red  men?'*  she  asked. 
*  What  has  he  done  that  you  Lnfle  with  his  life ;  who  has 
given  you  the  right  to  be  his  judges  1  Suppose  one  of  your 
knives,  or  tomahawks,  had  hit  him ;  whai  Indian  among  you 
all  could  cure  the  wound  you  would  make.  Besides,  in 
harming  Deerslayer,  you  injure  your  own  friend;  when 
father  and  Hurry  Harry  came  after  your  scalps,  he  refused 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  staid  in  the  canoe  by  hixnself.  You 
are  tormenting  your  friend,  in  tormenting  this  young  man!** 

The  Hurons  listened  with  grave  attention,  and  one  among 
them,  who  understood  English,  translated  what  had  been 
said  into  their  native  tongue.  As  soon  as  Rivenoak  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  her  address,  he  answered  it 
in  his  own  dialect ;  the  interpreter  conveying  it  to  the  girl 
in  English. 

**  My  daughter  is  very  welcome  to  speak,"  said  the  stem 
old  orator,  using  gentle  intonations  and  smiling  as  kindly 
as  if  addressing  a  child — *'  the  Hurons  are  glad  to  hear  her 
voice ;  they  listen  to  what  she  says.  The  Great  Spirit  often 
speaks  to  men  with  such  tongues.  This  time  her  eyes  have 
not  been  open  wide  enough,  to  see  all  that  has  happened. 
Deerslayer  did  not  come  for  our  scalps,  that  is  true ;  why 
did  he  not  come  ?  Here  they  are,  on  our  heads ;  the  war* 
locks  are  ready  to  be  taken  hold  of;  a  bold  enemy  ought  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  seize  them.  The  Iroquois  are  too 
great  a  nation  to  punish  men  that  take  scalps.  What  they 
do  themselves,  they  like  to  see  others  do.  Let  my  daugh- 
ter look  around  her,  and  count  my  warriors.  Had  I  as 
many  hands  as  four  warriors,  their  fingers  would  be  fewer 
than  my  people,  when  they  came  into  your  hunting-grounds. 
Now,  a  whole  hand  is  missing.  Where  are  the  fingers  t 
Two  have  been  cut  off  by  this  pale-face ;  my  Hurons  wish 
to  see  if  he  did  this  by  means  of  a  stout  heart,  or  by  treach- 
ery ;  like  a  skulking  fox,  or  like  a  leaping  panther." 

"  You  know  yourself,  Huron,  how  one  of  them  fell.  I 
saw  it,  and  you  all  saw  it,  too.  'T  was  too  bloody  to  look 
at;  but  it  was  not  Deerslayer's  fault.  Your  warrior  sought 
his  life,  and  he  defended  himself.    I  don't  know  whether  the 
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good  book  says  that  it  was  right,  hut  all  men  will  do  that. 
Come,  if  you  want  to  know  which  of  you  can  shoot  best, 
give  Deerslayer  a  rifle,  and  then  you  will  find  how  much 
more  expert  be  is,  than  any  of  your  warriors ;  yes,  than  aU 
of  them  together !" 

Could  one  have  looked  upon  such  a  scene  with  indi&r- 
ence,  he  would  have  been  amused  at  the  gravity  with  whi'^h 
the  savages  listened  to  the  translation  of  this  unusual  re* 
quest.  No  taunt,  no  smile  mingled  with  their  surprise;  for 
Hetty  had  a  character  and  manner  too  saintly  to  subject  her 
infirmity  to  the  mockings  of  the  rude  and  ferocious.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  answered  with  respectful  attention. 

*'  My  daugbter  does  not  always  talk  like  a  chief  at  a 
council-fire,''  returned  Rivenoak,  ''  o|r  she  would  not  have 
said  this.  Two  of  my  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  blows  of 
our  prisoner ;  their  grave  is  too  small  to  hold  a  third.  The 
Hurons  do  not  like  to  crowd  their  dead.  If  there  is  another 
spirit  about  to  set  out  for  the  far-off  world,  it  must  not  be 
the  spirit  of  a  Huron ;  it  must  be  the  spirit  of  a  pale-face. 
Go,  daughter,  and  sit  by  Sumach,  who  is  in  grief;  let  the 
Huron  warriors  show  how  well  they  can  shoot ;  let  the  pale* 
face  show  how  little  he  cares  for  their  bullets." 

Hetty's  mind  was  unequal  to  a  sustained  discussion,  and, 
accustomed  to  defer  to  the  directions  of  her  seniors,  she  did 
as  told,  seating  herself  passively  on  a  log  by  the  side  of  the 
Sumach,  and  averting  her  face  from  the  painful  scene  that 
was  occurring  within  the  circle. 

The  warriors,  as  soon  as  this  interruption  had  ceased,  re- 
sumed their  places,  and  again  prepared  to  exhibit  their  skill, 
as  there  was  a  double  object  in  view,  that  of  putting  the  con- 
stancy of  the  captive  to  the  proof,  and  that  of  showing  how 
steady  were  the  hands  of  the  marksmen  under  circumstances 
of  excitement.  The  distance  was  small,  and,  in  one  sense, 
safe.  But  in  diminishing  the  distance  taken  by  the  torm^at- 
ors,  the  trial  to  the  nerves  of  the  captive  was  essentially  in- 
creased. The  face  of  Deerslayer,  indeed,  was  just  removed 
sufficiently  from  the  ends  of  the  guns  to  escape  the  efiects 
of  the  flash,  and  his  steady  eye  was  enabled  to  look  directly 
into  their  muzzles,  as  it  might  be,  in  anticipation  of  the  fatal 
messenger  that  was  to  issue  from  each.  The  cunning  Hu- 
ions  well  knew  this  fact ;  and  scarce  one  levelled  }a»  pieee 
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foiehead  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  his  fortitude  would 
fail  him,  and  that  the  band  would  enjoy  the  triumph  of  see- 
ing a  victim  quail  under  their  ingenious  cruelty.  Neverthe- 
less, each  of  the  competitors  was  still  careful  not  to  in 
jure,  the  disgrace  of  striking  prematurely  being  second  only 
to  that  of  failing  altogether  in  attaining  the  object.  Shot 
after  shot  was  made ;  all  the  bullets  coming  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Deerslayer's  head,  without  touching  it.  Still  no  one 
could  detect  even  the  twitching  of  a  muscle  on  the  part  of 
the  captive,  or  the  slightest  winking  of  an  eye.  This  in- 
domitable resolution,  which  so  much  exceeded  every  thing 
of  its  kind  that  any  present  had  before  witnessed,  might  be 
leferred  to  three  distinct  causes.  The  first  was  resignation 
to  his  fate,  blended  with  natural  steadiness  of  deportment ; 
for  our  hero  had  cahnly  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  die, 
and  prelerred  this  mode  to  any  other ;  the  second  was  his 
great  familiarity  with  this  particular  weapon,  which  deprived 
it  of  all  the  terror  that  is  usually  connected  with  the  mere 
form  of  the  danger ;  and  the  third  was  this  familiarity  car- 
ried out  in  practice,  to  a  degree  so  nice  as  to  enable  the  in- 
tended victim  to  tell,  within  an  inch,  the  precise  spot  where 
each  bullet  must  strike,  for  he  calculated  its  range  by  look- 
ing in  at  the  bore  of  the  piece.  So  exact  was  Deerslayer's 
estimation  of  the  line  of  fire,  that  his  pride  of  feeling  finally 
got  the  better  of  his  resignation,  and,  when  five  or  six  had 
discharged  their  bullets  into  the  tree,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  contempt  at  their  want  of  hand  and  eye. 

"You  may  call  this  shooting,  Mingos,"  he  exdaimed, 
"  but  we  've  squaws  among  the  Delawares,  and  I  've  known 
Dutch  gals  on  the  Mohawk,  that  could  outdo  your  greatest 
indivours.  Ondo  these  arms  of  mine,  put  a  rifie  into  my 
hands,  and  I  ^11  pin  the  thinnest  warlock  in  your  party,  to 
any  tree  you  can  show  me ;  and  this  at  a  hundred  yards : 
ay,  or  at  two  hundred,  if  the  object  can  be  seen,  nineteen 
shots  in  twenty :  or,  for  that  matter,  twenty  in  twenty,  if 
the  piece  is  creditable  and  trusty  1" 

A  low  menacing  murmur  followed  this  cool  taunt ;  the 
ire  of  the  warriors  kindled  at  listening  to  such  a  reproac 
iiom^  one  who  so  far  disdained  their  efibrts  as  to  refuse  even 
to  wine,  when  a  rifle  was  diBcharged  as  near  his  fiuse  aa 
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eottld  be  done  without  bunung  it*  Rivenoak  peroeived  UmI 
the  moment  was  critical^  and,  still  retaining  his  hope  of 
adopting  so  noted  a  hunter  in  his  tribe,  the  politic  old  chief 
interposed  in  time,  probably,  to  prevent  an  immediate  resort 
to  that  portion  of  the  torture  which  must  necessarily  have 
produced  death,  through  extreme  bodily  sufiering,  if  in  no 
other  manner.  Moving  into  the  centre  of  the  irritated  group, 
he  addressed  them  with  his  usual  wily  logic  and  plausible 
manner,  at  once  suppressing  the  fierce  movement  that  had 
commenced.  .  , 

**  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said.  <*  We  have  been  like  the 
pale-faces  when  they  fasten  their  doors  at  night,  out  of  fear 
of  the  red«Q;an.  They  use  so  many  bars,  that  the  fire 
comes  and  burns  them,  before  they  can  get  out.  We  have 
bound  the  Deerslayer  too  tight ;  the  thongs  keep  his  limfaa 
from  shaking,  and  his  eyes  from  shutting.  Loosen  him{ 
let  us  see  what  his  own  body  is  really  made  of." 

It  is  often  the  case,  when  we  are  thwarted  in  a  cherished 
scheme,  that  any  expedient,  however  unlikely  to  succeed,  is 
gladly  resorted  to,  in  preference  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  project.  So  it  was  with  the  Hurons.  The  proposal  of 
the  chief  found  instant  favour ;  and  several  hands  were  im- 
mediately at  work,  cutting  and  tearing  the  ropes  of  bark 
from  the  body  of  our  hero.  In  half  a  minute,  Deerslayer 
stood  as  free  from  bonds,  as  when,  an  hour  before,  he  had 
commenced  his  flight  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Some 
little  time  was  necessary  that  he  should  recover  the  use  of 
his  liml^ ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  having  been  checked 
by  the  tightness  of  the  ligatures ;  and  this  was  accorded  to 
him  by  the  politic  Rivenoak,  under  the  picCence  that  his 
body  would  be  more  likely  to  submit  to  apprehension,  if  its 
true  tone  were  restored ;  though  really  with  a  view  to  give 
time  to  the  fierce  passions  which  had  been  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  young  men,  to  subside.  This  rtise  succeed- 
ed; and  Deerslayer,  by  rubbing  his  limbs,  stamping  his 
feet,  and  moving  about,  soon  regained  the  circulation ;— le- 
oovering  all  his  physical  powers,  as  eflectually  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  them. 

It  is  seldom  men  think  of  death  in  the  pride  of  their  health 
and  strength.  So  it  was  with  Deerslayer.  Having  been 
helplessly  bound,  and,  as  he  had  ef?ery  reason  to  mifoeeb 
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00  lately  on  the  very  verge  of  the  other  wor.d,  to  find  lum- 
•elf  so  unexpectedly  liberated,  in  possession  of  his  strength, 
and  with  a  uill  command  of  limb,  acted  on  him  like  a  sudden 
restoration  to  life,  reanimating  hopes  that  he  had  once  abso- 
lutely abandoned.  From  that  instant  all  his  plans  changed. 
In  this,  he  simply  obeyed  a  law  of  nature ;  for  while  we 
have  wished  to  represent  our  hero  as  being  resigned  to  his 
&te,  it  has  been  far  from  our  intenticHi  to  represent  him  as 
anxious  to  die.  From  the  instant  that  his  buoyancy  of  feel- 
ing revived,  his  thoughts  were  keenly  bent  on  the  various 
projects  that  presented  themselves  as  modes  of  evading  the 
deao^kis  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  again  became  the  quick-wit- 
ted, ingenious,  and  determined  woodsman,  alive  to  all  his 
own  powers  and  resources.  The  change  was  so  great,  that 
his  mind  resumed  its  elasticity;  and,  no  longer  thinking 
of  submission,  it  dwelt  only  on  the  devices  of  the  sort  of 
warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

As  soon  as  Deerslayer  was  released,  the  band  divided  it- 
self in  a  circle  around  him,  in  order  to  hedge  him  in ;  and 
the  desire  to  break  down  his  spirit  grew  in  them,  precisely  as 
they  saw  proofs  of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  subduing 
it.  The  honour  of  the  band  was  now  involved  in  the 
issue ;  and  even  the  sex  lost  all  its  sympathy  with  sufiering, 
in  the  desire  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  tribe.  The  voices 
of  the  girls,  soft  and  melodious  as  nature  had  made  them, 
were  heard  mingling  with  the  menaces  of  the  men ;  and  the 
wrongs  of  Sumach  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  in- 
juries inflicted  on  every  Huron  female.  Yielding  to  this 
rising  tumult,  the  men  drew  back  a  little,  signifying  to  the 
females,  that  they  left  the  captive,  for  a  time,  in  their 
hands ;  it  being  a  common  practice,  on  such  occasions,  fer 
the  women  to  endeavour  to  throw  the  victim  into  a  rage,  by 
their  taunts  and  revilings,  and  then  to  turn  him  suddenly 
over  to  the  men,  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was  little  favourable 
to  resisting  the  agony  of  bodily  sufiering.  Nor  was  this 
party  without  the  proper  instruments  for  effecting  such  a 
purpose.  Sumach  haid  a  notoriety  as  a  scold  ;  and  one  or 
two  crones,  like  the  She  Bear,  had  come  out  with  the  party, 
most  probably  as  the  conservators  of  its  decency  and  moral 
dttcipHse;  such  things  occurring  in  savage  as  well  as  civil- 
■■•d  life.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  that  ferocity  and 
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ignorance  could  inyent  for  such  a  purpose;  the  only  dif 
ierenoe  between  this  outbreaking  of  feminine  anger,  and  a 
similar  scene  among  ourselves,  consisting  in  the  fibres  of 
speech  and  the  epithets ;  the  Huron  women  calhng  theix 
prisoner  by  the  names  of  the  lower  and  least  respected  ani- 
mals that  were  known  to  themselves. 

But  Deerslayer's  mind  was  too  much  occupied,  to  permit 
him  to  be  disturbed  by  the  abuse  of  excited  hags ;  and  their 
rage  necessarily  increasing  with  his  indifference,  as  his  in- 
difference increased  with  their  rage,  the  furies  soon  rendered 
themselves  impotent  by  their  own  excesses.  Perceiving  that 
the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure,  the  warriors  interfered  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  scene ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  because 
preparations  were  now  seriously  making  for  the  conmienoe- 
ment  of  the  real  tortures,  or  that  which  would  put  the  forti- 
tude of  the  sufferer  to  the  test  of  severe  bodily  pain.  A  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  announcement,  that  proceeded  from 
one  of  the  look-outs,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  how- 
ever, put  a  momentary  check  to  the  whole  proceedings.  As 
this  interruption  has  a  close  connection  with  the  dinauemeni 
of  our  story,  it  shall  be  given  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


■*  80  deem'st  thou — m  each  mortal  daems 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  whidi  seems ; 

But  other  harvest  here 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands, 
Was  gathered  in  by  sterner  hands, 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear." 


It  exceeded  DeersUyer's  power  to  ascertain  what  had 
produced  the  sudden  pause  in  the  movements  of  his  enemies, 
until  the  fact  was  revealed  in  the  due  course  of  events.  He 
pevoeived  that  much  agitation  prevailed  auMmg  the  women 
m  particular,  while  the  warriors  rested  op  their  anM»  in  M 
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tort  of  dignifiied  ezpectatioiu  It  was  plain  no  alaim  was  ei- 
cUed,  though  it  was  not  equally  apparent  that  a  friendly  oo- 
eumoce  produced  the  delay.  Rivenoak  was  evidently 
apprised  of  all,  and  by  a  gesture  of  his  arm  he  appeared  to 
direct  the  circle  to  remain  unbroken,  and  for  each  person  to 
await  the  issue  in  the  situation  he,  or  she,  then  occupied.  It 
required  but  a  minute  or  two»  to  bring  an  explanation  of  this 
singular  and  mysterious  pause,  which  was  soon  terminated 
by  the  appearance  o£  Judith,  on  the  extorior  of  the  line  of 
bodies,  and  her  ready  admission  within  its  circle. 

If  Deerslayer  was  startled  by  this  unexpected  arrival,  well 
knowing  that  the  quick-witted  girl  could  claim  none  of  that 
exemption  from  the  penalties  of  captivity,  that  was  so  cbeer- 
ittUy  accorded  to  her  feeble-minded  sister,  he  was  equally 
artonished  at  the  guise  in  which  she  came.  All  her  ordL 
sary  forest  attire,  neat  and  becoming  as  this  usually  was, 
bad  been  laid  aside  for  the  brocade,  that  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  which  had  once  before  wrought  so  great  and 
magical  an  effect  in  her  appearance.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Accustomed  to  see  the  ladies  of  the  garrison,  in  the  formal, 
gala  attire  of  the  day,  and  familiar  with  the  more  critical 
niceties  of  these  matters,  the  girl  had  managed  to  complete 
her  dress,  in  a  way  to  leave  nothing  strikingly  defective  in 
its  details,  or  even  to  betray  an  incongruity  that  would  have 
been  detected  by  one  practised  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet. 
Head,  feet,  arms,  hands,  bust,  and  drapery,  were  all  in  har- 
mony, as  female  attire  was  then  deemed  attractive  and  har- 
monious ;  and  the  end  she  aimed  at,  that  of  imposing  on  the 
uninstructed  senses  of  the  savages,  by  causing  them  to 
believe  their  guest  was  a  woman  of  rank  and  importance, 
might  well  have  succeeded  with  those  whose  habite  had 
taught  them  to  discriminate  between  persons.  Judith,  in 
addition  to  her  rare  native  beauty,  had  a  singular  grace  of 
person,  and  her  mother  had  imparted  enough  of  her  own  de 
portment,  to  prevent  any  striking  or  offensive  vulgarity  of 
manner ;  so  that,  sooth  to  say,  the  gorgeous  dress  might 
have  been  worse  bestowed  in  nearly  every  particular.  Had 
it  been  displayed  in  a  capital,  a  thousand  mifeht  have  won. 
It,  before  one  could  have  been  found  to  do  more  credit  to  itm 
gay  colours,  glossy  satins,  and  rich  laces,  than  the  beautifiil 
ttreaturs  whose  pei!«on  it  now  aided  to  ador^ 
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The  efiect  of  such  an  apparition  had  not  been  miicalen* 
iated.  The  instant  Judith  found  herself  within  the  circle, 
she  wasy  in  a  degree;  compensated  for  the  fearful  personal 
risk  she  ran,  by  the  unequivocal  sensation  of  surprise  and 
admiration  produced  by  her  appearance.  The  grim  old 
warriors  uttered  their  favourite  exclamation  *'  Hugh  1"  The 
younger  men  were  still  more  sensibly  overcome,  and  even 
the  women  were  not  backward  in  letting  open  manifestations 
oi  pleasure  escape  them.  It  was  seldom  that  these  untu- 
tored children  of  the  forest  had  ever  seen  any  white  female 
above  the  commonest  sort,  and,  as  to  dress,  never  before 
had  so  much  splendour  shone  before  their  eyes.  The  gay- 
est uniforms  of  both  French  and  English  seemed  dull  com- 
pared with  the  lustre  of  the  brocade;  and  while  the  rare  per* 
sonal  beauty  of  the  wearer  added  to  the  efiect  produced  by 
its  hues,  the  attire  did  not  fail  to  adorn  that  beauty  in  a  way 
which  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  its  wearer.  Deerslayer 
himself  was  astounded,  and  this  quite  as  much  by  tlie  bril- 
liant picture  the  girl  presented,  as  at  the  indifference  to 
consequences  with  which  she  had  braved  the  danger  of  the 
step  she  had  taken.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  waited 
for  the  visiter  to  explain  her  object,  which  to  most  of  the 
spectators  seemed  as  inexplicable  as  her  appearance. 

"Which  of  these  warriors  is  the  principal  chief?"  de- 
manded Judith  of  Deerslayer,  as  soon  as  she  found  it  was 
expected  that  she  should  open  the  communication;  **my 
errand  is  too  important  to  be  delivered  to  any  of  inferior 
rank.  First  explain  to  the  Hurons  what  I  say ;  then  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  I  have  put." 

Deerslayer  quietly  complied,  his  auditors  greedily  listen- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  words  that  fell  from  so 
extraordinary  a  vision.  The  demand  seemed  perfectly  in 
character  for  one  who  had  every  appearance  of  an  exalted 
rank  herself.  Rivenoak  gave  an  appropriate  reply,  by  pre- 
senting himself  before  his  fair  visiter  in  a  way  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  he  claimed* 

*'  I  can  believe  this*,  Huron,"  resumed  Judith,  enacting  her 
assumed  part  with  a  steadiness  and  dignity  that  did  credit  to 
her  powers  of  imitation,  for  she  strove  to  impart  to  her  man* 
ner  the  condescending  courtesy  she  had  onoe  obaerred  ift 
the  wife  of  a  general  officer,  at  a  sinulmr  though  i^  WM 
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■mM*aKU  scene:  ^ I  can  believe  you  to  be  the  principal  per- 
•on  of  this  party ;  I  see  in  your  countenance  the  marks  ci 
thought  and  reflection.  To  you,  then,  I  must  make  my 
communication/' 

'^  Let  the  Flower  of  the  Woods  speak,"  returned  the  old 
chief,  courteously,  as  soon  as  her  address  had  been  trans- 
lated so  that  all  might  understand  it.  ^  If  her  words  are  as 
pleasant  as  her  looks,  they  will  never  quit  my  ears ;  I  shall 
hear  them  long  afler  the  winter  of  Canada  has  kUkd  the 
flowers,  and  frozen  all  the  speeches  of  summer." 

This  admiration  was  grateful  to  one  constituted  like  Ju* 
dith,  and  it  contributed  to  aid  her  self-possession,  quite  as 
much  as  it  fed  her  vanity.  Smiling  involuntarily,  or  in  spite 
of  her  wish  to  seem  reserved,  she  proceeded  in  her  plot. 

<*Now,  Huron,"  she  continued,  *Misten  to  my  words. 
Your  eyes  tell  you  that  I  am  no  common  woman.  I  will 
not  say  I  am  the  queen  of  this  country ;  she  is  a&r  off,  in  a 
distant  land ;  but  under  our  gracious  monarchs,  there  are 
many  degrees  of  rank ;  one  of  these  I  fill.  What  that  rank 
is  precisely,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  since  you  would 
not  understand  it.  For  that  information  you  must  trust  your 
eyes.  You  see  what  I  am  $  you  must  feel  that  in  listening 
to  my  words,  you  listen  to  one  who  can  be  your  £riend,  or 
your  enemy,  as  you  treat  her." 

This  was  well  uttered,  with  a  due  attention  to  manner, 
and  a  steadiness  of  tone,  that  was  really  surprising,  consi- 
dering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was  well,  though 
simply  rendered  into  the  Indian  dialect,  too,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  respect  and  gravity  that  augured  fovourably 
for  the  girl's  success.  But  Indian  thought  is  not  easily 
traced  to  its  sources.  Judith  waited  with  anxiety  to  hear 
the  answer,  filled  with  hope  even  while  she  doubted.  Riven- 
oak  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  he  answered  as  promptly  as 
comported  with  the  notions  of  Indian  decorum ;  that  peculiar 
people  seeming  to  think  a  short  delay  respectful,  inasmuch 
as  it  manifests  that  the  words  already  heard,  have  been  duly 
weighed. 

*^  My  daughter  is  handsomer  than  the  wild  roses  of  On- 
tario ;  her  voice  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  the  song  of  the 
wren,"  answered  the  cautious  and  wily  chief,  who  of  all  tha 
band  stood  alone  in  not  being  fully  impoeed  oa  by  the  mag* 
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ujBcent  and  unusual  appearance  of  Judith;  but  who  dis* 
trusted  even  while  he  wondered :  ''  the  humming-bird  is  not 
much  larger  than  the  bee ;  yet  its  feathers  are  as  gay  as 
the  tail  of  the  peacock.  The  Great  Spirit  sometimes  puts 
very  bright  clothes  on  very  little  animals.  Still,  He  covers 
the  moose  with  coarse  hair.  These  things  are  beyond  the 
understanding  of  poor  Indians,  who  can  only  comprehend 
what  they  see  and  hear.  No  doubt  my  daughter  has  a  very 
large  wigwam,  somewhere  about  the  lake ;  the  Hurons  have 
not  found  it,  on  account  of  their  ignorance?"  • 

**•  I  have  told  you,  chief,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  state 
my  rank  and  residence,  inasmuch  as  you  would  not  com- 
prehend them.  You  must  trust  to  your  eyes  for  this  know- 
ledge;  what  red-man  is  there  who  cannot  see?  This 
blanket  that  I  wear,  is  not  the  blanket  of  a  common  squaw; 
these  ornaments  are  such  as  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
chiefs  only  appear  in.  Now,  listen  and  hear  why  I  have 
come  alone,  among  your  people,  and  hearken  to  tivB  errand 
that  has  brought  me  here.  The  Yengeese  have  young  men, 
as  well  as  the  Hurons ;  and  plenty  of  them,  too ;  this  you 
well  know.** 

'^  The  Yengeese  are  as  plenty  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees  i 
This  every  Huron  knows  and  feels.** 

'*  I  understand  you,  chief.  Had  I  brought  a  party  with 
me,  it  might  have  caused  trouble.  My  young  men  and  your 
young  men,  would  have  looked  angrity  at  each  other ;  es- 
pecially had  my  young  men  seen  that  pale-face  bound  for 
the  tortures.  He  is  a  great  hunter,  and  is  much  loved  by 
all  the  garrisons,  far  and  near.  There  would  have  been 
blows  about  him,  and  the  trail  of  the  Iroquois  back  to  the 
Canadas  would  have  been  marked  with  blood." 

*^  There  is  so  much  blood  on  it,  now,"  returned  the  chief^ 
gloomily,  *'  that  it  blinds  our  eyes.  My  young  men  see  that 
It  is  all  Huron." 

<<  No  doubt ;  and  more  Huron  blood  would  be  spilt,  had 
I  come  surrounded  with  pale-faces.  I  have  heard  of  Riven- 
oak,  and  have  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  him  back 
in  peace  to  his  village,  that  he  might  leave  his  women  and 
children  behind  him ;  if  he  then  wished  to  come  for  our 
•ealps,  we  would  meet  him.  He  loves  animab  made  of 
hrory,  and  little  rifles.  See ;  I  have  brought  somt  with  me 
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to  Aaw  him.  I  am  his  friend.  When  he  has  packed  op 
these  things  among  his  goods,  he  will  start  for  hm  Yillage, 
before  any  of  my  young  men  can  orertake  him ;  and  then 
he  will  show  his  people  in  Canada  what  riches  they  can 
oome  to  seek}  now  that  oar  great  lathers,  across  the  Salt 
Lake,  have  sent  each  other  the  war*hatchet.  I  will  lead 
back  with  me,  this  great  himter,  of  whom  I  have  need  to 
keep  my  house  in  venison." 

Judith,  who  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  Indian  phrase- 
ology, endeavoured  to  express  her  ideas  in  the  sententious 
manner  common  to  those  people ;  and  she  succeeded  even 
beyond  her  own  expectations.  Deerslayer  dtid  her  full  jus- 
taoe  in  the  translation,  and  this  so  much  the  more  read&ly, 
since  the  girl  carefoUy  abstained  from  uttering  any  direct 
untruth ;  a  homage  she  paid  to  the  young  man's  known 
aversion  to  fidsehood,  which  he  deemed  a  meanness  altoge- 
ther  unworthy  of  a  white  man's  gifts.  The  oflfering  of  the 
two  remaining  elephants,  and  of  the  pistols  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  which  was  all  the  worse  for  the  recent  acci- 
dent, produced  a  lively  sensation  among  the  Hurcms,  gene- 
rally, though  Rivenosik  received  it  coldly,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  with  which  he  had  first  discovered  the  probable 
existence  of  a  creature  with  two  tails.  In  a  word,  this  cool 
and  sagacious  savage  was  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  his 
followers ;  and  with  a  sentiment  of  honour,  that  half  the 
civilized  worid  would  have  deemed  supererogatory,  he  de- 
dined  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  that  he  folt  no  di^positioa 
to  earn  by  a  compliance  with  the  donor's  wishes. 

**  Let  my  daughter  keep  her  two*tailed  hc^,  to  eat,  when 
venison  is  scarce,"  he  drUy  answered ;  **  and  the  little  gun, 
which  has  two  muzzles.  The  Hurons  will  kill  deer  when 
they  are  hungry ;  and  they  have  long  rifles  to  fight  with. 
Tins  hunter  cannot  quit  my  young  men  now ;  they  wish  to 
know  if  he  is  as  stout-hearted  as  he  boasts  himself  to  be." 

"That  I  deny,  Huron,"  interrupted  Deerslayer,  with 
warmth  ;  "  yes,  that  I  downright  deny,  as  ag'in  truth  and 
reason.  No  man  has  heard  me  boasiy  and  no  man  shall, 
though  ye  flay  me  alive,  and  then  roast  the  quivering  flesh, 
with  your  own  infarnal  devices  and  cruelties  I  I  may  he 
humble,  and  roisfortunate,  and  your  prisoner;  but  I'm 
boaster,  by  my  very  gifls." 
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**  My  young  pale-face  boasts  he  ia  no  boaster,'*  returned 
the  crafty  chief;  *'  he  mvst  be  right.  I  hear  a  strange  bird 
singing.  It  has  very  rich  feathers.  No  Huron  ever  before  saw 
such  feathers !  They  will  be  ashamed  to  go  back  to  their 
village,  and  tell  their  people  that  they  let  their  prisoner  go, 
on  account  of  the  song  of  this  strange  bird,  and  not  be  able 
to  give  the  name  of  the  bird.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
say  whether  it  is  a  wren,  or  a  cat-bird.  This  would  be  a 
great  disgrace;  my  young  men  would  not  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  woods,  without  taking  their  mothers  with  them, 
to  tell  them  the  name  of  the  birds !" 

**  You  can  ask  my  name  of  your  prisoner,"  returned  the 
girl.  '*  It  is  Judith ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  history 
of  Judith  in  the  pale-face's  best  book,  the  Bible.  If  I  am  a 
bird  of  fine  feathers,  I  have  also  my  name." 

"  No,"  answered  the  wily  Huron,  betraying  the  artifice 
he  had  so  long  practised,  by  speaking  in  English,  with  toler- 
able accuracy  ;  '<  I  not  ask  prisoner.  He  tired ;  want  rest. 
I  ask  my  daughter,  with  feeble-mind.  She  speak  truth. 
Come  here,  daughter ;  you  answer.     Your  name,  Hetty  1" 

"Yes,  that's  what  they  call  me,"  returned  the  girl; 
"  though  it 's  written  Esther,  in  the  Bible." 

"  He  write  him  in  Bible,  too  I  All  write  in  Bible.  No 
matter — ^what  her  name  ?" 

"  That 's  Judith,  and  it 's  so  written  in  the  Bible,  though 
Either  sometimes  called  her  Jude.  That 's  my  sister  Judith, 
Thomas  Hutter's  daughter — Thomas  Hutter,  whom  you 
called  the  Muskrat ;  though  he  was  no  muskrat,  but  a  man, 
like  yourselves — he  lived  in  a  house  on  the  water,  and  that 
was  enough  for  you  /" 

A  smile  of  triumph  gleamed  on  the  hard-wrinkled  coun- 
tenance of  the  chief,  when  he  found  how  completely  his  ap- 
peal to  the  truth-loving  Hetty  had  succeeded.  As  for  Judith 
herself,  the  moment  her  sister  was  questioned,  she  saw  that 
all  was  lost ;  for  no  sign,  or  even  entreaty,  could  have  in- 
duced the  right-feeling  girl  to  utter  a  falsehood.  To  attempt 
to  impose  a  daughter  of  the  Muskrat  on  the  savages,  as  a 
princess,  or  a  great  lady,  she  knew  would  be  idle ;  and  she 
■aw  her  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  for  liberating  the  cap- 
tive fail,  through  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  causes 
that  could  be  imagined.    She  turned  her  eye  on  Deerslayer, 
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thereforey  as  if  imploring  him  to  interfere,  to  save  them 

both. 

^  It  will  not  do,  Judith,''  said  the  young  man,  in  answer 
to  this  appeal,  which  he  understood,  though  he  saw  its  use- 
tssness ;  "  it  will  not  do.     'Twas  a  bold  idee,  and  fit  for  a 

general's  lady ;  but  yonder  Mingo — "  Rivenoak  had  with- 
rawn  to  a  little  distance,  and  was  out  of  ear-shot  —  "  but 
yonder  Mingo  is  an  oncommon  man,  and  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  unnat'ral  sarcumventions.  Things  must  come  aibra 
him  in  their  right  order,  to  draw  a  cloud  afore  his  eyes  I 
Twas  too  much  to  attempt  making  him  fancy  that  a  queen, 
or  a  great  lady,  lived  in  these  mountains ;  and  no  doubt  he 
Uunks  the  fine  clothes  you  wear,  are  some  of  the  plimder  of 
your  own  father— or,  at  least,  of  him  who  once  passed  for 
your  father ;  as  quite  likely  it  was,  if  all  they  say  is  true." 

**  At  all  events,  Deerslayer,  my  presence  here  will  save 
you  for  a  time.  They  will  hardly  attempt  torturing  you  be- 
fore my  face !" 

"  Why  not,  Judith  7  Do  you  think  they  will  treat  a  wo- 
man of  the  pale-faces,  more  tenderly  than  they  treat  their 
own  ?  It 's  true  that  your  sex  will  most  likely  save  you 
from  the  torments,  but  it  will  not  save  your  liberty,  and  may 
not  save  your  scalp.  I  wish  you  hadn't  come,  my  good  Ju- 
dith ;  it  can  do  no  good  to  me,  while  it  may  do  great  harm 
to  yourself." 

**  I  can  share  your  fate,"  the  girl  answered,  with  gene- 
rous enthusiasm.  "  They  shall  not  injure  you,  while  I 
stand  by,  if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it — ^besides ^' 

"Besides  what,  Judith?  What  means  have  you  to  stop 
Indian  cruelty,  or  to  avart  Indian  deviltries  ?" 

"  None,  perhaps,  Deerslayer,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
firmness ;  "  but  I  can  suffer  with  my  friends — die  with  them 
if  necessary." 

"  Ah !  Judith — suffer  you  may ;  but  die  you  will  not  un- 
til the  Lord's  time  shall  come.  It 's  little  likely  that  one  of 
your  sex  and  beauty  will  meet  with  a  harder  fate  than  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  chief,  if  indeed  your  white  inclinations 
can  stoop  to  match  with  an  Indian.  T  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  you  staid  in  the  ark,  or  the  castle  : — but  what  has 
been  done,  is  done.  You  was  about  to  say  something,  wImd 
you  stopped  at  « besides  V  " 
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*'  It  might  not  be  safe  to  mention  it  here,  Deerslayer/' 
the  girl  hurriedly  answered,  moving  past  him  carelessly, 
that  she  might  speak  in  a  low  tone ;  **  half  an  hour  is  all 
in  all  to  us.     None  of  your  friends  are  idle." 

The  hunter  replied  merely  by  a  grateful  look.  Then  he 
turned  towards  his  enemies,  as  if  ready  again  to  face  the 
torments.  A  short  consultation  had  passed  among  the  el- 
ders of  the  band,  and  by  this  time  they  also  were  prepared 
with  their  decision.  The  merciful  purpose  of  Rivenoak  had 
been  much  weakened  by  the  artifice  of  Judith,  which,  fail- 
ing of  its  real  object,  was  likely  to  produce  results  the  very 
opposite  of  those  she  had  anticipated.  This  was  natural ; 
the  feeling  being  aided  by  the  resentment  of  an  Indian,  who 
found  how  near  he  had  been  to  becoming  the  dupe  of  an  in- 
experienced girl.  By  this  time  Judith's  real  character  was 
fully  understood — the  wide-spread  reputation  of  her  beauty 
contributing  to  the  exposure.  As  for  the  unusual  attire,  it 
was  confounded  with  the  profound  mystery  of  the  animals 
with  two  tails,  and,  for  the  moment,  lost  its  influence. 

When  Rivenoak,  therefore,  faced  the  captive  again,  it 
was  with  an  altered  countenance.  He  had  abandoned  the 
wish  of  saving  him,  and  was  no  longer  disposed  to  retard 
the  more  serious  part  of  the  torture.  This  change  of  sen- 
timent was,  in  efiect,  communicated  to  the  young  men,  who 
were  already  eagerly  engaged  in  making  their  preparations 
for  the  contemplated  scene.  Fragments  of  dried  wood 
were  rapidly  collected  near  the  sapling,  the  splinters  which 
it  was  intended  to  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  previ- 
ously to  lighting,  were  all  collected,  and  the  thongs  were 
already  produced  that  were  again  to  bind  him  to  the  tree. 
All  this  was  done  in  profound  silence,  Judith  watching  every 
movement  with  breathless  expectation,  while  Deerslayer 
himself  stood  seemingly  as  unmoved,  as  one  of  the  pines 
of  the  hills.  When  the  warriors  advanced  to  bind  him, 
however,  the  young  man  glanced  at  Judith,  as  if  to  inquire 
whether  resistance  or  submbsion  were  most  advisable.  By 
a  significant  gesture  she  counselled  the  last ;  and,  in  a  min- 
ute, he  was  once  more  fastened  to  the  tree,  a  helpless  object 
of  any  insult,  or  wrong,  that  might  be  offered.  So  eagerly 
did  every  one  now  act,  tha\  nothing  was  said.    The  fire  was 
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inmediately  lighted  in  the  pile,  and  the  end  of  all  was  anx- 
iooBly  expected. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Hurons  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy the  life  of  their  victim  by  means  of  fire.  They  de* 
signed  merely  to  put  his  physical  fortitude  to  the  sererest 
proofs  it  could  endure,  short  of  that  extremity.  In  the  end, 
they  fully  intended  to  carry  his  scalp  with  them  into  their 
village,  but  it  was  their  wish  first  to  break  down  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  complaining  suf- 
ferer. With  this  view,  the  pile  of  brush  and  branches  had 
been  placed  at  a  proper  distance,  or  one  at  which  it  was 
thought  the  heat  would  soon  become  intolerable,  though  it 
might  not  be  immediately  dangerous.  As  often  happened, 
however,  on  these  occasions,  this  distance  had  been  miscal- 
culated, and  the  flames  began  to  wave  their  forked  tongues 
in  a  proximity  to  the  face  of  the  victim  that  would  have 
proved  fatal  in  another  instant,  had  not  Hetty  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  armed  with  a  stick,  and  scattered  the  blazing 
pile  in  a  dozen  directions.  More  than  one  hand  was  raised 
to  strike  the  presumptuous  intruder  to  the  earth ;  but  the 
chiefs  prevented  the  blows,  by  reminding  their  irritated  fbl- 
iowers  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Hetty,  herself,  was  insen- 
sible to  the  risk  she  ran,  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  performed 
this  bold  act,  she  stood  looking  about  her,  in  frowning  re- 
sentment, as  if  to  rebuke  the  crowd  of  attentive  savages  for 
their  cruelty. 

"  God  bless  you,  dearest  sister,  for  that  brave  and  ready 
act  I"  murmured  Judith,  herself  unnerved  so  much  as  to  be 
incapable  of  exertion ;  "  Heaven  itself  has  sent  you  on  its 
holy  errand." 

**  'T  was  well-meant,  Judith,"  rejoined  the  victim ;  "'t  was 
excellently  meant,  and  't  was  timely,  though  it  may  prove 
ontimely  in  the  end !  What  is  to  come  to  pass  must  come 
to  pass  soon,  or  't  mi  11  quickly  be  too  late.  Had  I  drawn  in 
one  mouthful  of  that  flame  in  breathing,  the  power  of  man 
couldn't  save  my  life ;  and  you  see  that,  this  time,  they  Ve 
so  bound  my  forehead  as  not  to  leave  my  hpad  the  smallest 
chance.  'T  was  well  meant ;  but  it  might  have  been  more 
marciful  to  let  the  flames  act  their  part." 

"  Cruel,  heartless  Hurons !"  exclaimed  the  still  indignant 
Hetty;  «« would  you  bum  a  man  and  a  Christian,  as  yoa 
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would  barn  a  log  of  wood !    Do  you  never  read  your  Bibles  1 

or  do  you  think  God  will  forget  such  things  ?" 

X  gesture  from  Rivenoak  caused  the  scattered  brands  to 
be  collected ;  fresh  wood  was  brought,  even  the  women  and 
children  busying  themselves  eagerly,  in  the  gathering  of 
dried  sticks.  The  flame  was  just  kindling  a  second  timoi 
when  an  Indian  female  pushed  through  the  circle,  advanced 
to  the  heap,  and  with  her  foot  dashed  aside  the  lighted  twigs^ 
in  time  to  prevent  the  conflagration.  A  yell  followed  this 
second  disappointment;  but  when  the  ofl^nder  turned  towards 
the  circle,  and  presented  the  countenance  of  Hist,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  common  exclamation  of  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. For  a  minute,  all  thought  of  pursuing  the  business 
in  hand  was  forgotten,  and  young  and  old  crowded  around 
the  girl,  in  haste  to  demand  an  explanation  of  her  suddea 
and  unlooked-for  return.  It  was  at  this  critical  instant 
that  Hist  spoke  to  Judith  in  a  low  voice,  placed  some  small 
object,  unseen,  in  her  hand,  and  then  turned  to  meet  the 
salutations  of  the  Huron  girls,  with  whom  she  was  person- 
ally a  great  favourite.  Judith  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  acted  promptly.  The  small,  keen-edged  knife,  that  Hist 
had  given  to  the  other,  was  passed  by  the  latter  into  the  hands 
of  Hetty,  as  the  safest  and  least-suspected  medium  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  Deerslayer.  But  the  feeble  intellect  of  the  last 
defeated  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  all  three.  Instead  of 
first  cutting  loose  the  hands  of  the  victim,  and  then  conceal- 
ing the  knife  in  his  clothes,  in  readiness  for  action  at  the 
most  available  instant,  she  went  to  work  herself,  with  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity,  to  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  his 
head,  that  he  might  not  again  be  in  danger  of  inhalins 
flames.  Of  course  this  deliberate  procedure  was  seen,  and 
the  hands  of  Hetty  were  arrested,  ere  she  had  more  than 
liberated  the  upper  portion  of  the  captive's  body,  not  inclu- 
ding his  arms,  below  the  elbows.  This  discovery  at  once 
pointed  distrust  towards  Hist;  and,  to  Judith's  surprise, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  spirited  girl  was  not 
disposed  to  deny  her  agency  in  what  had  passed. 

«« Why  should  I  not  help  the  Deerslayer  1"  the  girl  de. 
manded,  in  the  tones  of  a  firm-minded  woman.  "  He  is  the 
brother  of  a  Delaware  chief;  my  heart  is  all  Delaware. 
Come  forth,  miserable  Briarthom,  and  wash  the  Iroquois 
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paint  fiom  your  face ;  stand  before  the  Hurons,  the  craw 
that  you  are ;  you  would  eat  the  carrion  of  your  own  dead, 
rather  than  starve.  Put  him  face  to  face  with  Deersla^f^r, 
chiefs  and  warriors ;  I  will  show  you  how  great  a  knave 
you  have  been  keeping  in  your  trite." 

This  bold  language,  uttered  in  their  own  dialect,  and  with 
a  manner  full  of  confidence,  produced  a  deep  sensation 
among  the  Hurons.  Treachery  is  always  liable  to  distrust ; 
and,  though  the  recreant  Briarthorn  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  the  enemy  well,  his  exertions  and  assiduities  had 
gained  for  him  little  more  than  toleration.  His  wish  to  ob- 
tain Hist  for  a  wife  had  first  induced  him  to  betray  her  and 
his  oWn  people ;  but  serious  rivals  to  his  first  project  had 
risen  up  among  his  new  friends,  weakening  still  more  their 
sympathies  with  treason.  In  a  word,  Briarthorn  had  been 
barely  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Huron  encampment,  where 
he  was  as  closely  and  as  jealously  watched  as  Hist  herself; 
seldom  appearing  before  the  chiefs,  and  sedulously  keeping 
out  of  view  of  Deerslayer,  who,  until  this  moment,  was  igno- 
rant even  of  his  presence.  Thus  summoned,  however,  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  in  the  background.  "  Wash  the  Iro- 
quois paint  from  his  face,"  he  did  not ;  for  when  he  stood  in 
die  centre  of  the  circle,  he  was  so  disguised  in  these  new 
colours,  that,  at  first,  the  hunter  did  not  recognise  him.  He 
assumed  an  air  of  defiance,  notwithstanding,  and  haughtily 
demanded  what  any  could  say  against  "  Briarthorn." 

**  Ask  yourself  that,"  continued  Hist,  with  spirit,  though 
her  manner  grew  less  concentrated ;  and  there  was  a  slight 
air  of  abstraction  that  became  observable  to  Deerslayer  and 
Judith,  if  to  no  others.  "  Ask  that  of  your  own  heart, 
sneaking  wood-chuck  of  the  Delawarcs;  come  not  here 
with  the  face  of  an  innocent  man.  Go  look  in  the  spring ; 
9ee  the  colours  of  your  enemies  on  your  lying  skin  ;  then 
come  back  and  boast  how  you  ran  from  your  tribe,  and  took 
the  blanket  of  the  French  for  your  covering !  Paint  your- 
self as  bright  as  the  humming-bird,  you  will  still  be  black 
as  the  crow." 

Hist  had  been  so  uniformly  gentle,  while  living  with  the 
Hurons,  that  they  now  listened  to  her  language  with  sur- 
prise. As  for  the  delinquent,  his  blood  boiled  in  his  veins ; 
and  it  was  well  for  the  pretty  speaker  that  it  was  not  m  his 
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power  to  execute  the  revenge  he  burned  to  inflict  on  her,  in 
spite  of  his  pretended  love. 

"  Who  wishes  Briarthorn  ?"  he  sternly  asked.  "  If  tliis 
pale-face  is  tired  of  life ;  if  afraid  of  Indian  torments,  speak, 
Rivenoak ;  I  will  send  him  afler  the  warriors  we  have  lost." 
*'No,  chief;  no,  Rivenoak,"  eagerly  interrupted  liist. 
<*  The  Deerslayer  fears  nothing ;  least  of  all,  a  crow  I  Un* 
bind  him— cut  his  withes — ^place  him  face  to  face  with  this 
cawing  bird ;  then  let  us  see  which  is  tired  of  life." 

Hist  made  a  forward  movement,  as  if  to  take  a  knife  from 
a  young  man,  and  perform  the  office  she  had  mentioned,  in 
person;  but  an  aged  warrior  interposed,  at  a  sign  from 
Rivenoak.  This  chief  watched  all  the  girl  did,  with  dis- 
trust ;  for,  even  while  speaking  in  her  most  boastful  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  steadiest  manner,  there  was  an  air  of 
imcertainty  and  expectation  about  her,  that  could  not  escape 
so  close  an  observer.  She  acted  well ;  but  two  or  three  of 
the  old  men  were  equally  satisfied  that  it  was  merely  acting. 
Her  proposal  to  release  Deerslayer,  therefore,  was  rejected ; 
and  the  disappointed  Hist  found  herself  driven  back  from 
the  sapling,  at  the  very  moment  she  fancied  herself  about 
to  be  successful.  At  the  same  time,  the  circle,  which 
had  got  to  be  crowded  and  confused,  was  enlarged,  and 
brought  once  more  into  order.  Rivenoak  now  announced 
the  intention  of  the  old  men  again  to  proceed ;  the  delay 
having  been  continued  long  enough,  and  leading  to  no  result. 
"  Stop,  Huron ;  stay,  chiefs !"  exclaimed  Judith,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  said,  or  why  she  interposed,  unless  to 
obtain  time  ;  "  for  God's  sake,  a  single  minute  longer — ^" 

The  words  were  cut  short,  by  another  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  interruption.  A  young  Indian  came  bounding 
through  the  Huron  ranks,  leaping  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
circle,  in  a  way  to  denote  the  utmost  confidence,  or  a  teme- 
rity bordering  on  fool-hardiness.  Five  or  six  sentinels  were 
still  watching  the  lake,  at  different  and  distant  points ;  and 
h  was  the  first  impression  of  Rivenoak  that  one  of  these 
had  come  in,  with  tidings  of  Import.  Still,  the  movements  of 
the  stranger  were  so  rapid,  and  his  war-dress,  which  scarcely 
left  him  more  drapery  than  an  antique  statue,  had  so  little 
distinguishing  about  it,  that,  at  the  first  moment,  it  was  in>- 
poBsible  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  friend  or  foe.  Three 
44 
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leaps  carried  this  warrior  to  the  side  of  Deerslayer,  whose 
withes  were  cut  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  quicknesa 
and  precision  that  lefl  the  prisoner  perfect  master  of  his 
limha.  Not  till  this  was  efiected,  did  the  stranger  hestow  a 
glance  on  any  other  object ;  then  he  turned,  and  showed  the 
astonished  Hurons,  the  noble  brow,  fine  person,  and  eagle 
eye,  of  a  young  warrior,  in  the  paint  and  panoply  of  a  De- 
laware. He  held  a  rifle  in  each  hand,  the  butts  of  both, 
rasting  on  the  earth,  while  from  one  dangled  its  proper  pouch 
and  horn.  This  was  Killdeer,  which,  even  as  he  looked 
boldly  and  in  defiance  on  the  crowd  around  him,  he  suflered 
to  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  its  proper  owner.  The  pre- 
sence of  two  armed  men,  though  it  was  in  their  midst,  star- 
tled the  Hurons.  Their  rifles  were  scattered  about  against 
the  diflerent  trees,  and  their  only  weapons  were  their  knives 
and  tonmhawks.  Still,  they  had  too  much  self-possession 
to  betray  fear.  It  was  little  likely  that  so  small  a  force 
would  assail  so  strong  a  band;  and  each  man  expected 
some  extraordinary  proposition  to  succeed  so  decisive  a  step. 
The  stranger  did  not  seem  disposed  to  disappoint  them  ;  he 
prepared  to  speak. 

"  Hurons,"  he  said,  "  this  earth  is  very  big.  The  great 
lakes  are  big,  too ;  there  is  room  beyond  them  for  the  Iro- 
quois ;  there  is  room  for  the  Dela wares  on  this  side.  I  am 
Chingachgook,  the  son  of  Uncas ;  the  kinsman  of  Tame- 
nund.  This  is  my  betrothed ;  that  pale-face  is  my  fj^end. 
My  heart  was  heavy  when  I  missed  him ;  I  followed  him  to 
your  camp,  to  see  that  no  harm  happened  to  him.  All  the 
Delaware  girls  are  waiting  for  Wah ;  they  wonder  that  she 
stays  away  so  long.  Come,  let  u&  say  farewell,  and  go  on 
our  path." 

"  Hurons,  this  is  your  mortal  enemy,  the  Great  Serpent 
of  them  you  hate  I"  cried  Briarthorn.  "  If  he  escape,  blood 
will  be  in  your  moccasin  prints,  from  this  spot  to  the  Cana- 
das.    /  am  all  Huron  I" 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  the  traitor  cast  his  knife 
at  the  naked  breast  of  the  Delaware.  A  quick  movement 
of  the  arm,  on  the  part  of  Hist,  who  stood  near,  turned  aside 
the  blow,  the  dangerous  weapon  burying  its  point  in  a  pine. 
At  the  next  instant,  a  similar  weapon  glanced  from  the  hand 
w  tile  Serpent,  and  quivered  in  the  recreant's  bearL    A 
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imnute^had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  moment  m  which 
Chingachgook  bounded  into  the  circle,  and  that  in  which 
Briarthom  fell,  like  a  log,  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  rapidity 
of  events  had  prevented  the  Hurons  from  acting ;  but  this 
catastrophe  permitted  no  farther  delay.  A  common  ex* 
damation  followed,  and  the  whole  party  was  in  motion.  Ai 
this  instant,  a  sound  unusual  to  the  woods  was  heard,  and 
every  Huron,  male  and  female,  paused  to  listen,  with  ears 
erect  and  faces  filled  with  expectation.  The  sound  was 
regular  and  heavy,  as  if  the  earth  were  struck  with  beetles. 
Objects  became  visible  among  the  trees  of  the  back-ground, 
and  a  body  of  troops  was  seen  advancing  with  measured 
tread.  They  came  upon  the  charge,  the  scarlet  of  the 
king's  livery  shining  among  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the 
forest. 

'(be  scene  that  followed,  is  not  easily  described.  It  was 
one  in  which  wild  confusion,  despair,  and  frenzied  efforts, 
were  so  blended,  as  to  destroy  the  unity  and  distinctness  of 
the  action.  A  general  yell  burst  from  the  enclosed  Hurons; 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  England.  Still, 
not  a  musket  or  nfie  was  fired,  though  that  steady,  mea- 
sured tramp  continued,  and  the  bayonet  was  seen  gleaming 
in  advance  of  a  line  that  counted  nearly  sixty  men.  The  Hu- 
rons were  taken  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  On  three  sides 
was  the  water,  while  their  formidable  and  trained  foes  cut 
them  off  from  flight  on  the  fourth.  Each  warrior  rushed  for 
his  arms,  and  then  all  on  the  point,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
eagerly  sought  the  covers.  In  this  scene  of  confusion  and  dis- 
may, however,  nothing  could  surpass  the  discretion  and  cool- 
ness of  Deerslayer.  His  first  care  was  to  place  Judith  and 
Hist  behind  trees,  and  he  looked  for  Hetty ;  but  she  had 
been  hurried  away  in  a  crowd  of  Huron  women.  This 
efiected,  he  threw  himself  on  a  flank  of  the  retiring  Hurons, 
who  were  inclining  off  towards  the  southern  margin  of  the 
point,  in  the  fiope  of  escaping  through  the  water.  Deer- 
ilayer  watched  his  opportunity,  and  finding  two  of  his  re- 
cent tormentors  in  a  range,  his  rifle  first  broke  the  silence 
«f  the  terrific  scene.  The  bullet  brought  both  down  at  one 
discharge.  This  drew  a  general  fire  from  the  Hurons,  and 
ihe  rifle  and  war-cry  of  the  Serpent  were  heard  in  the  cla- 
mottr*    Still  the  trained  men  returned  no  answering  volley, 


the  wboop  and  piece  of  Huny  alone  being  heard  on  their 
Bide,  if  we  except  the  short,  prompt  word  of  authorify,  and 
that  heavy,  measured,  and  menacing  tread.  Presently,  how* 
ever,  the  shrieks,  groans,  and  denunciations  that  usually 
accompany  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  followed.  That  terribk» 
and  deadly  weapon  was  glutted  in  vengeance.  The  scene 
that  succeeded  was  one  of  those,  of  which  so  many  have 
occurred  in  our  own  times,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex 
forms  an  exemption  to  the  lot  of  a  savage  war&re. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

*•  The  flower  that  imilei  to-day 
To-morrow  diet ; 
AU  that  we  wish  to  stay, 
Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  world's  delight  7- 
Li|rhtning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Bnef  even  as  bright'* 

Shbllit. 

Thb  picture  next  presented  by  the  point  of  land  that  the 
unfortunate  Hurons  had  selected  for  their  last  place  of  en- 
campment,  need  scarcely  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  read* 
er.  Happily  for  the  more  tender-minded  and  the  more  timid^ 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  the  leaves,  and  the  smoke  had  con- 
cealed much  of  that  which  passed,  and  night  shortly  after 
drew  its  veil  over  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  that  seemingly 
interminable  wilderness,  which  may  be  said  to  have  then 
stretched,  with  far  and  immaterial  interruptions,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  business  carries  us  into  the  following  day,  when  light 
returned  upon  the  earth,  as  sunny  and  as  smiling,  as  if  no- 
thing extraordinary  had  occurred. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning,  every  sign 
of  hostility  and  alarm  had  vanished  from  the  basin  of  the 
Glimmerglass.  The  frightful  event  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing  had  left  no  impression  on  the  placid  sheet,  and  the  uni* 
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liiing  hours  pursued  their  course  in  the  placid  order  pre* 
scribed  by  the  powerful  hand  that  set  them  in  motion.  The 
birds  were  agam  skimming  the  water,  or  were  seen  poised 
on  the  wing  high  above  the  tops  of  the  tallest  pines  of  the 
mountains,  ready  to  make  their  swoops,  in  obedience  to  the 
irresistible  laws  of  their  nature.  In  a  word,  nothing  was 
changed  but  the  air  of  movement  and  life  that  prevailed  in 
and  around  the  castle.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  alteration  that 
must  have  struck  the  least  observant  eye.  A  sentinel,  who 
wore  the  light-infantry  uniform  of  a  royal  regiment,  paced 
the  platform  with  measured  tread,  and  some  twenty  men  of 
the  same  corps  lounged  about  the  place,  or  were  seated  in  the 
ark.  Their  arms  were  stacked  under  the  eye  of  their  cpm* 
rade  on  post.  Two  officers  stood  examining  the  shore,  with 
the  ship's  glass  so  often  mentioned.  Their  looks  were  di- 
rected to  that  fatal  point,  where  scarlet  coats  were  still  to  be 
seen  gliding  among  the  trees,  and  where  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrument  also  showed  spades  at  work,  and 
the  sad  duty  of  interment  going  on.  Several  of  the  com- 
mon men  bore  proofs  on  their  persons  that  their  enemies  had 
not  been  overcome  entirely  without  resistance;  and  the 
youngest  of  the  two  officers  on  the  platform,  wore  an 
arm  in  a  sling.  His  companion,  who  commanded  the  party, 
had  been  more  fortunate.  He  it  was  that  used  the  glass,  in 
making  the  reconnoissances  in  which  the  two  were  engaged. 

A  sergeant  approached  to  make  a  report.    He  addressed 
the  senior  of  these  officers  as  Captain  Warley,  while  the 

other  was  alluded  to  as  Mr. ,  which  was  equivalent  to 

ensign Thornton.  The  former,  it  will  at  once  be  seen, 

was  the  officer  who  had  been  named  with  so  much  feel- 
ing, in  the  parting  dialogue  between  Judith  and  Hurry. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  very  individual  with  whom  the  scan- 
dal of  the  garrisons  had  most  freely  connected  tho  name  of 
this  beautiful  but  indiscreet  girl.  He  was  a  hard-featured, 
red-faced  man,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  but  of  a  military 
carriage,  and  with  an  air  of  fashion  that  might  easily  im- 
pose on  the  imagination  of  one  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
Judith. 

^'  Craig  is  covering  us  with  benedictions,"  observed  this 

Crson  to  his  young  ensign,  with  an  air  of  indifierence,  as 
shut  the  glass,  and  handed  it  to  his  servant;  ** to  say  ths 
44* 
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tnith,  not  withoat  leason ;  it  is  certainly  move  ligreeaUe 
to  be  here  in  ftttendanoe  on  Miss  Judith  Hutter,  than  to 
be  barying  Indians  on  a  point  of  the  lake,  however  roman- 
tip  the  position,  or  brilliant  the  victory.  By  the  way,  Wright, 
is  Davis  still  living?" 

**  He  died  about  ten  minutes  since,  your  honour,*'  return- 
ed the  sergeant  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed.  **  I 
knew  bow  it  would  be,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  bullet  had 
touched  the  stomach.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  hold 
out  long,  if  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stomach." 

^  No ;  it  is  rather  inconvenient  for  carrying  away  any 
thing  very  nourishing,"  observed  Warley,  gaping.  **  This 
being  up  two  nights  de  suiie^  Arthur,  plays  the  devil 
with  a  man's  (acuities  1  I'm  as  stupid  as  one  of  those 
Dutch  parsons  on  the  Mohawk — I  hope  your  arm  is  not 
painful,  my  dear  boy  7" 

**  It  draws  a  few  grimaces  from  me,  sir,  as  I  suppose  you 
see,"  answered  the  youth,  laughing  at  the  very  moment  his 
countenance  was  a  little  awry  with  pain.  ^  But  it  may  be 
borne.  I  suppose  Graham  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  soon, 
to  look  at  my  hurt." 

**  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  this  Judith  Hutter,  afler  all, 
Thornton ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  she  is  not  seen 
and  admii^  in  the  parks !"  resumed  Warley,  who  thought 
little  of  his  companion's  wound. — ^^  Your  arm,  eh !  Quite 
true. — Gro  into  the  ark,  sergeant,  and  tell  Dr.  Graham  I  de- 
sire he  would  look  at  Mr.  Thornton's  injury,  as  soon  as  he 
has  done  with  the  poor  fellow  with  the  broken  leg.  A  lovely 
creature !  and  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  that  brocade  dress 
in  which  we  met  her.  I  find  all  changed  here;  father 
and  mother  both  gone,  the  sister  dying,  if  not  dead,  and 
none  of  the  family  lefl,  but  the  beauty !  This  has  been  a 
lucky  expedition  all  round,  and  promises  to  terminate  bet- 
ter than  Indian  skirmishes  in  general." 

"Am  I  to  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  about  to  desert  your 
colours,  in  the  great  corps  of  bachelors,  and  close  the  cam- 
paign with  matrimony  7" 

•*  I,  Tom  Warley,  turn  Benedict !  Faith,  my  dear  boy, 
you  little  know  the  corps  you  speak  of,  if  you  fancy  any 
wch  thing.  I  do  suppose  there  are  women  in  the  colonies, 
that  a  captain  of  light-infantry  need  not  disdain ;  but  they 
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are  not  to  be  found  up  here^  on  a  mountain  lake ;  or  even 
down  on  the  Dutch  river  where  we  are  posted.  It  is  true, 
my  uncle,  the  general,  once  did  me  the  favour  to  choose  a 
wife  for  me,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  she  had  no  beauty — and  ] 
would  not  marry  a  princess,  unless  she  were  handsome.^' 
"  If  handsome,  you  would  marry  a  beggar  ?" 
"Ay,  these  are  the  notions  of  an  ensign  I  Love  in  a  cot* 
tage — doors — and  windows — the  old  story,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time.     The  twenty ^th  don't  marry.    We  are  not 

•  marrying  corps,  my  dear  boy.     There's  the  colonel,  old 

Sir  Edwin  ,  now;  though  a  full  general,  he  has 

never  thought  of  a  wife ;  and  when  a  man  gets  as  high  as 
a  lieutenant-general,  without  matrimony,  he  is  pretty  safe. 
Then  the  lieutenant-colonel  is  confirmed^  as  I  tell  my  cou- 
sin, the  bishop.  The  major  is  a  widower,  having  tried  ma- 
trimony, for  twelve  months,  in  his  youth ;  and  we  look  upon 
lum,  now,  as  one  of  our  most  certain  men.  Out  of  ten 
captains,  but  one  is  in  the  dilemma ;  and  he,  poor  devil,  is 
always  kept  at  regimental  head-quarters,  as  a  sort  of  me^ 
tnento  mori  to  the  young  men,  as  they  join.  As  for  the 
subalterns,  not  one  has  ever  yet  had  the  audacity  to  speak 
of  introducing  a  wife  into  the  regiment.  But  your  arm  is 
troublesome,  and  we  '11  go  ourselves,  and  see  what  has  be- 
come of  Graham." 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied  the  party  was  em- 
ployed very  differently  from  what  the  captain  supposed. 
When  the  assault  was  over,  and  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  collected,  poor  Hetty  had  been  found  among  the  latter. 
A  rifle-bullet  had  passed  through  her  body,  inflicting  an  in- 
jury that  was  known  at  a  glance  to  be  mortal.  How  this 
wound  was  received,  no  one  knew ;  it  was  probably  one  of 
those  casualties  that  ever  accompany  scenes  like  that  related 
in  the  previous  chapter.  The  Sumach,  all  the  elderly  wo- 
men, and  several  of  the  Huron  girls,  had  fallen  by  the  bayo- 
net ;  either  in  the  confusion  of  the  mtUe^  or  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  the  sexes,  where  the  dress  was  so 
simple.  Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  warriors  suffered 
on  the  spot.  A  few  had  escaped,  however,  and  two  or  three 
had  been  taken  unharmed.  As  for  the  wounded,  the  l)ayo- 
net  saved  the  surgeon  much  trouble.  Rivenoak  had  escaped 
with  life  and  limb ;  but  was  injured  and  a  prisoner.    Ai 
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Captain  Warley  and  his  ensign  went  into  the  ark,  they 
pasKd  him,  seated,  in  dignified  silence,  in  one  end  of  the 
8C0W,  his  head  and  leg  bound,  but  betraying  no  visible  signs 
of  despondency  or  despair.  That  he  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  tribe,  is  certain ;  still,  he  did  it  in  the  manner  that  best 
became  a  warrior  and  a  chief. 

The  two  soldiers  found  their  surgeon,  in  the  principal 
room  of  the  ark.  He  was  just  quitting  the  pallet  of  Hetty, 
with  an  expression  of  sorrowful  regret,  on  his  hard,  pock« 
marked,  Scottish  features,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  see  there. 
All  his  assiduity  had  been  useless,  and  he  was  compellea 
reluctantly  to  abandon  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  girl 
survive  many  hours.  Dr.  Graham  was  accustomed  to 
death-bed  scenes,  and  ordinarily  they  produced  but  little 
impression  on  him.  In  all  that  relates  to  religion,  his  was 
one  of  those  minds  which,  in  consequence  of  reasoning  mach 
on  material  things,  logically  and  consecutively,  and  over- 
looking the  total  want  of  premises  which  such  a  theory  must 
ever  possess,  through  its  want  of  a  primary  agent,  had  be* 
come  sceptical;  leaving  a  vague  opinion,  concerning  the 
origin  of  things,  that  with  high  pretensions  to  philosophy, 
failed  in  the  first  of  all  philosophical  principles,  a  cause.  To 
him  religious  dependence  appeared  a  weakness ;  but  when  he 
found  one  gentle  and  young  like  Hetty,  with  a  mind  beneath 
the  level  of  her  race,  sustained  at  such  a  moment  by  these 
pious  sentiments,  and  that  too,  in  a  way  that  many  a  sturdy 
warrior,  and  reputed  hero,  might  have  looked  upon  with 
envy,  he  found  himself  afiected  by  the  sight,  to  a  degree 
that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess.  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  then  as  now,  supplied  no  small  portion  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  British  service ;  and  Dr.  Graham,  as  in- 
deed his  name  and  countenance  equally  indicated,  was,  by 
birth,  a  North  Briton. 

**  Here  is  an  extraordinary  exhibition  for  a  forest,  and  one 
but  half-gifled  with  reason,"  he  observed,  with  a  decided 
Scotch  accent,  as  Warley  and  the  ensign  entered ;  "  I  just 
hope,  gentlemen,  that  when  we  three  shall  be  called  on  to  quit 

the  twenty ^th,  we  may  be  found  as  resigned  to  go  on  the 

half-pay  of  another  existence,  as  this  poor  demented  chiel  P' 

"Is  there  no  hope  that  she  can  survive  the  hurtt"  de- 
manded Warley,  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  palhd  Juditb» 
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on  whose  cheeks,  however,  two  large  spots  of  red  had  set- 
tled, as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  cabin. 

**  No  more  than  there  is  for  Charlie  Stuart !  Approach 
and  judge  for  yourselves,  gentlemen ;  ye  '11  see  faith  exem- 
plified in  an  exceeding  and  wonderful  manner.  There  is  a 
sort  of  arhitriuM  between  life  and  death,  in  actual  conflict 
in  the  poor  girl's  mind,  that  renders  her  an  interesting  study 
to  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Thornton,  I  'm  at  your  service,  now ; 
we  can  just  look  at  the  arm,  in  the  next  room,  while  we 
speculate  as  much  as  we  please,  on  the  operations  and  sinu- 
osities of  the  human  mind." 

The  surgeon  and  ensign  retired,  and  Warley  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  about  him,  more  at  leisure,  and  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  feelings  of  the  group 
collected  in  the  cabin.  Poor  Hetty  had  been  placed  on  her 
own  simple  bed,  and  was  reclining  in  a  half-seated  attitude, 
with  the  approaches  of  death  on  her  countenance,  though 
they  were  singularly  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of  an  expression, 
in  which  all  the  intelligence  of  her  entire  being  appeared  to 
be  concentrated.  Judith  and  Hist  were  near  her ;  the  former 
seated  in  deep  grief;  the  latter  standing,  in  readiness  to  ofifer 
any  of  the  gentle  attentions  of  feminine  care.  Deerslayer 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  pallet,  leaning  on  Killdeer,  unharmed 
m  person ;  all  the  fine  martial  ardour  that  had  so  lately 
glowed  in  his  countenance,  having  given  place  to  the  usual 
look  of  honesty  and  benevolence ;  qualities  of  which  the  ex« 
pression  was  now  soflened  by  manly  regret  and  pity.  The 
Serpent  was  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  erect  and 
motionless  as  a  statue ;  but  so  observant,  that  not  a  look  of 
the  eye  escaped  his  own  keen  glance.  Hurry  completed 
the  group ;  being  seated  on  a  stool  near  the  door,  like  one 
who  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene ;  but  who  was 
ashamed  to  quit  it,  unbidden. 

*' Who  is  that  in  scarlet?"  asked  Hetty,  as  soon  as  the 
captain's  uniform  caught  her  eye.  **  Tell  me,  Judith,  is  it 
the  friend  of  Hurry  ?" 

**'Tis  the  officer  who  commands  the  troops,  that  have 
rescued  us  all  from  the  hands  of  the  Hurons,"  was  the  low 
answer  of  the  sister. 

''Am  I  rescued,  too? — I  thought  they  said  I  was  shot. 
Mid  about  to  die.    Mother  is  dead,  and  so  is  father;  fant 


Sua  are  livuig»  Judith,  and  so  is  Hurry.  I  was  aiicaid 
urry  would  be  killed,  when  I  heard  him  shouting  araoog 
the  soldiers.'* 

«« Never  mind — never  mind,  dear  Hetty'' — interrupted 
Judith,  sensitively  alive  to  the  preservation  of  her  sister's 
secret,  more,  perhaps  at  such  a  moment,  than  at  another. 
**  Hurry  is  well,  and  Deerslayer  is  well,  and  the  Delaware 
is  well,  too." 

**  How  came  they  to  shoot  a  poor  girl  like  me,  and  let  so 
many  men  go  unharmed  7  I  didn't  know  that  the  Hurons 
were  so  wicked,  Judith  1" 

^  T  was  an  accident,  poor  Hetty ;  a  sad  accident  it  has 
been  I    No  one  would  willingly  have  injured  you^ 

«« I  'm  glad  of  that  1 — I  thought  it  strange ;  I  am  feeble- 
minded, and  the  red  men  have  never  harmed  me  before.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  had  changed  their  minds. 
I  am  glad,  too,  Judith,  that  they  haven't  hurt  Hurry.  Deer- 
slayer,  I  don't  think  Grod  will  suflfer  any  one  to  harm.  It 
was  very  fortunate  the  soldiers  came  as  they  did  though, 
for  fire  will  burn  1" 

"  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate,  my  sister ;  Grod's  holy  name 
be  for  ever  blessed  for  the  mercy  1" 

"  I  dare  say,  Judith,  you  know  some  of  the  officers ;  you 
used  to  know  so  many  I" 

Judith  made  no  reply ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
groaned.  Hetty  gazed  at  her  in  wonder ;  but  naturally  sup- 
posing her  own  situation  was  the  cause  of  this  grief,  she 
kindly  oiiered  to  console  her  sister. 

**  Don't  mind  me,  dear  Judith,"  said  the  affectionate  and 
pure-hearted  creature  —  "I  don't  suffer,  if  I  do  die;  why 
&ther  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  what  happens  to  themj 
may  well  happen  to  me.  You  know  I  am  of  less  account 
than  any  of  the  family;  therefore  few  will  think  of  me  after 
I  'm  in  the  lake." 

'^  No,  no,  no — poor,  dear,  dear  Hetty  I"  exclaimed  Judith, 
in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  sorrow — ^'^  I,  at  least,  will  ever 
think  of  you ;  and  gladly,  ohi  how  gladly  would  I  exchange 
places  with  you,  to  be  the  pure,  excellent,  sinless  creature 
you  are  I" 

Until  now.  Captain  Warley  had  stood  leaning  against  the 
door  of  the  cabin ;  when  this  outbreak  of  feeling,  and  per* 
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chance  of  penitence,  escaped  the  beautiful  |^1,  he  walked 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  away;  even  passing  the  ensign) 
ihi^n  suffering  under  the  surgeon's  care,  without  noticing 
him. 

^*  I  have  got  my  Bible  here,  Judith !"  returned  her  sister, 
in  a  voice  of  triumph.  *'  It 's  true,  1  can't  read  any  longer ; 
there 's  something  the  matter  with  my  eyes— -^^ou  look  dim 
and  distant — and  so  does  Hurry,  now  I  look  at  him  ;•— well, 
I  never  could  have  believed  that  Henry  March  would  have 
so  dull  a  look !  What  can  be  the  reason,  Judith,  that  I  see 
so  badly,  to-day?  I,  whom  mother  always  said  had  the 
best  eyes  of  the  whole  family.  Yes,  that  was  it ;  my  mind 
was  feeble — ^what  people  call  half-witted — but  my  eyes  were 
to  good  i" 

Again  Judith  groaned;  this  time  no  feeling  of  self,  no 
retrospect  of  the  past,  caused  the  pain.  It  was  the  pure, 
heart-felt  sorrow  of  sisterly  love,  heightened  by  a  sense  of 
the  meek  humility  and  perfect  truth  of  the  being  before  her. 
At  that  moment,  she  would  gladly  have  given  up  her  own 
life  to  save  that  of  Hetty.  As  the  last,  however,  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  power,  she  felt  there  was  no- 
thing leA  her  but  sorrow.  At  this  moment  Warley  returned 
to  the  cabin,  drawn  by  a  secret  impulse  he  could  not  with- 
stand, though  he  felt,  just  then,  as  if  he  would  gladly  aban- 
don the  American  continent  for  ever,  were  it  practicable. 
Instead  of  pausing  at  the  door,  he  now  advanced  so  near  the 
pallet  of  the  sufferer  as  to  come  more  plainly  within  her 
gaze.  Hetty  could  still  distinguish  large  objects,  and  her  look 
soon  fastened  on  him. 

"  Are  you  the  officer  that  came  with  Hurry  ?"  she  asked. 
*^  If  you  are,  we  ought  all  to  thank  you ;  for,  though  I  am 
hurt,  the  rest  have  saved  their  lives.  Did  Harry  March  teU 
you  where  to  find  us,  and  how  much  need  there  was  for 
your  services  ?" 

"  The  news  of  the  party  reached  us  by  means  of  a  friendly 
runner,"  returned  the  captain,  glad  to  relieve  his  feelings  by 
this  appearance  of  a  friendly  communication ;  *^  and  I  was 
immediately  sent  out  to  cut  it  off.  It  was  fortunate,  cer- 
tably,  that  we  met  Hurry  Harry,  as  you  call  him,  for  he 
acted  as  a  guide ;  and  it  was  not  less  fortunate  that  we  heard 
a  firing,  wfich  I  now  understand  was  merely  a  shooting  al 
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(he  marky  for  it  not  only  quickened  our  march,  but  called 
08  to  the  right  side  of  the  lake.  The  Delaware  saw  us  on 
the  shore,  with  the  glass,  it  would  seem ;  and  he  and  Hist, 
as  I  find  his  squaw  is  named,  did  us  excellent  service.  It 
was,  really,  altogether  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
«tanoes,  Judith.** 

**  Talk  not  to  me  of  any  thing  fortunate,  sir,'*  returned 
the  girl,  huskily,  again  concealing  her  face.  "  To  me,  the 
world  is  full  of  misery.  I  wish  never  to  hear  of  marks,  or 
rifles,  or  soldiers,  or  men^  again  f " 

**  Do  you  know  my  sister?'  asked  Hetty,  ere  the  rebuked 
soldier  had  time  to  rally  for  an  answer.  **  How  came  you 
to  know  that  her  name  is  Judith  t  You  are  right,  for  that 
M  her  name ;  and  I  am  Hetty,  Thomas  Hutter's  daughters." 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  dearest  sister ;  for  my  sake,  beloved 
Hetty,*'  interposed  Judith,  imploringly,  **say  no  more  of 
this.* 

Hetty  looked  surprised ;  but,  accustomed  to  comply,  she 
ceased  her  awkward  and  painful  interrogatories  of  Warley, 
bending  her  eyes  towards  the  Bible,  which  she  still  held  be* 
tween  her  hands,  as  one  would  cling  to  a  casket  of  precious 
stones,  in  a  shipwreck,  or  a  conflagration.  Her  mind  now 
reverted  to  the  future,  losing  sight,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  scenes  of  the  past. 

**  We  shall  not  long  be  parted,  Judith,"  she  said ;  **  whe» 
yott  die,  you  must  be  brought  and  buried  in  the  lake,  by  the 
side  of  mother,  too." 

«  Would  to  God,  Hetty,  that  I  lay  there  at  this  moment  I" 

**  No ;  that  cannot  be,  Judith  ^people  must  die  before  they 
have  any  right  to  be  buried.  iSvould  be  wicked  to  bury 
you,  or  for  you  to  bury  yourself,  while  living.  Once  I 
thought  of  burybg  myself; — God  kept  me  from  that  sin." 

"  I  ou  I  —  you,  Hetty  Hutter,  think  of  such  an  act  I"  ex- 
claimed  Judith,  looking  up  in  uncontrollable  surprise,  for 
she  well  knew  nothing  passed  the  lips  of  her  conscientious 
sister,  that  was  not  religiously  true. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Judith ;  but  God  has  forgotten — no  he  for- 
gets nothing  —  but  he  has  forgiven  it,"  returned  the  ^'ing 
girl,  with  the  subdued  manner  of  a  repentant  child.  "  *Twas 
after  mother's  death ;  I  felt  I  had  lost  the  best  friend  I  had 
on  earth,  if  not  the  only  friend.    'Tis  true,  you  and  father 
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were  kind  to  me,  Judith,  but  I  was  so  feeble-minded,  I 
knew  I  should  only  give  you  trouble ;  and  then  you  were 
so  often  ashamed  of  such  a  sister  and  daughter ;  and  'tia 
hard  to  live  in  a  world  where  all  look  upon  you  as  below 
them.  I  thought  then,  if  I  could  bury  myself  by  the  side 
of  mother,  I  should  be  happier  in  the  lake,  than  in  the  hut." 

"  Forgive  me — pardon  me,  dearest  Hetty ;  on  my  bended 
knees,  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  sweet  sister,  if  any  word 
or  act  of  mine  drove  you  to  so  maddening  and  cruel  a 
thought !" 

**  Get  up,  Judith ;  kneel  to  God— -don't  kneel  to  me.  Just 
so  I  felt,  when  mother  was  dying.  I  remembered  every  thing 
I  had  said  and  done  to  vex  her,  and  could  have  kissed  her 
feet  for  foi^veness.  I  think  it  must  be  so  with  all  dying 
people ;  though,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  remember  to  have 
had  such  feelings  on  account  of  father.'* 

Judith  arose,  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  wept  A 
long  pause— one  of  more  than  two  hours — succeeded,  during 
which,  Warley  entered  and  left  the  cabin  several  times ;  ap- 
parently uneasy  when  absent,  and  yet  unable  to  remain. 
He  issued  various  orders,  which  his  men  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  movement  in  the  party,  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Craig,  the  lieutenant,  had  got  through  with 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  burying  the  dead,  and  had  sent  for 
instructions  from  the  shore,  desiring  to  know  what  he  was 
to  do  with  his  detachment.  During  this  interval,  Hetty 
slept  a  little,  and  Deerslayer  and  Chingachgook  left  the  adk 
to  confer  together.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned, 
the  surgeon  passed  upon  the  platform ;  and  with  a  degree 
of  ^ling  his  comrades  had  never  before  observed  in  one  of 
his  habits,  he  announced  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing near  her  end.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  group 
collected  again;  curiosity  to  witness  such  a  death— -or  a 
better  feeling— drawing  to  the  spot,  men  who  had  so  lately 
been  actors  in  a  scene  seemingly  of  so  much  greater  in- 
terest and  moment.  By  this  time,  Judith  had  got  to  be  in- 
active, through  grief;  and  Hist  alone  was  performing  the 
little  offices  of  feminine  attention  that  are  so  appropriate  to 
the  sick  bed.  Hetty  herself  had  undergone  no  other  ap- 
parent change,  than  the  general  failing  that  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  dissolution.    All  that  she  posaeaped  of 
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Biiiid  was  as  clear  as  ever;  and,  in  some  respects,  her  mtd- 
lect,  perhaps,  was  more  than  usually  actiYe. 

**  Don't  grieve  for  me  so  much,  Judith,"  said  the  gentle 
sufferer,  after  a  pause  in  her  remarks ;  *'  I  shall  soon  see 
mother:  I  think  I  see  her  now;  her  face  is  just  as  sweet 
and  smiling  as  it  used  to  he  I  Perhaps  when  I  'm  dead,  God 
will  give  me  all  my  mind,  and  I  shall  hecome  a  more  fitting 
Qompanion  for  mother  than  I  ever  was  hefore." 

^  You  will  he  an  angel  in  heaven,  Hetty,''  sohhed  the  sis- 
ter ;  ^  no  spirit  there  will  he  more  worthy  of  its  holy  resi* 
dencei'* 

^*I  don't  understand  it  quite;  still  I  know  it  inust  be  all 
true ;  I  've  read  it  in  the  Bible.  How  dark  it  '9  \>ecomiiig ! 
Can  it  be  night  so  soon?  I  can  hardly  soq  you  at  all; 
where  is  Hist?" 

•*  I  here,  poor  girl ;  why  you  no  see  me?" 

**  I  do  see  you ;  but  I  couldn't  t^U  whether  't  was  you  or 
Judith.    I  believe  I  sha'n't  see  you  much  lopger,  Hist."' 

"  Sony  for  that,  poor  Hetty.  Never  mind ;  pale-fape  p)t 
a  heaven  for  ^rl,  as  well  as  for  warrior." 

^  '*  Where 's  the  Serpent  ?  Let  me  speak  to  him ;  give  me 
his  hand ;  so ;  I  feel  it.  Delaware,  you^  will  love  and  cher- 
ish this  young  Indian  woman ;  I  know  how  ibnd  she  is  of 
Ifou/  and  you  must  be  fond  of  her*  Don't  treat  her  as 
some  of  your  people  treat  their  wives ;  h^  9  real  husband  to 
ie]r.    Now,  bring  Deerslayer  near  me ;  give  me  his  hand." 

This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  hunter  *tQod  by 
the  side  of  the  pallet,  submitting  to  the  wish^s^  of  tb^  girl 
yitb  the  docility  of  a  child. 

"  I  feel,  Deerslayer,"  she  resumed, "  though  I  couldn't 
tell  why— but  I  feel  that  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  part 
ibr  ever.  *Tis  a  strange  feeling  I  I  ^ver  had  \%  before ;  1 
wonder  what  Jt  comes  from !" 

"  'T  is  Gfod  encouraging  you  in  extreni^tyi  Hetty ;  as  snch 
it  opght  to  be  harboured  and  respected.  Yes,  we  Aalf  meet 
ag'in.  though  Jt  piay  be  a  Jopg  time  first,  ia«d  in  f^  &r  dis- 
tant land.*'  .    .  - 

"  Do  you  mean  to  be  buped  fn  the  lake,  too  ?  If  so,  that 
i»ay  accoqnt  for  the  feeling.'? 

".Tis  Kttle  likely,  gal;  'tis  Uttle  likely:  buMhero's  % 
IWQP  for  ChrisUaii  souls,  where  there  >  m  mm  WM 
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woods,  lb^7  w^  2  though  why  there  sboMld  he  ooiie  of  the 
tasif  is  more  than  I  can  account  for }  seeing  thai  pieaeasA- 
II9SS  upd  peace  ia  the  object  in  view.  My  gniye  will  he 
£>uQd  in  the  forest,  most  likely,  hut  I  hope  my  iq;>irit  will 
not  be  far  from  yoiir'n.'^ 

*^  So  it  must  be,  then.  I  am  too  lyeak^miiided  to  under- 
stand these  things,  hut  I  feel  that  you  aud  I  will  meetagain. 
Sister,  where  are  youl  I  can't  aee,  now,  a&y  ttung  hut 
darkness.    It  n^ust  be  night,  suiely  P' 

«<  Oh  J  Hetty,  I  a«i  l^re ;  at  your  side ;  these  are  my 
arms  that  are  round  you,"  sobbed  Judith.  **  Speak,  dear- 
08^1  is  there  any  thing  you  wish  to  say»  or  have  done,  in 
this  awful  saoment?'^ 

9y  tjiis  ti^ie  EEettyV  sJght  had  entirdly  &iled  hei*«  Nev- 
ertheless, death  appi!Qaefaod  with  less  than  usual  of  ito  hov- 
fprs,  as  if  in  lendemess  to  oue  of  her  half-endowed  faeoltiw. 
S^  waa  pale  as  a  corpse,  hu.t  her  hx:eathixig  was  e«qp  aiid 
wbrokea  I  while  her  yoioe,  though  lowered  almost  to  a 
whisperi  lem^ined  cleai"  and  distinct.  When  her  sister  put 
this  question,  however,  a  bhieh  diffiised  itself  over  the  features 
of  thj^  dying  girl;  so  fijiint^  however^  as  to  be  SNoarly  iviper- 
eeptihle  i  resi9inUiQg  that  hue  of  the  rose  which  ia  thought  to 
pe^rtnay  tl»e  tint  of  lyiodeslys  i»tbisr  than  the  dye  of  the 
flower  in  its  richer  hbon^^  No  oue  hut  Judith  detected  this 
e|;p]|es9ioA  of  feding,  Que  of  Uu$  gentle  expresaioiia  of  we^ 
mauly  sensihility,  even  in  deadi*  On  her,  hoiw«ver»  it  was 
j^  lost,  upr  <Ud  she  oomeeal  from  heraelf  the  causey. 

«« Hm»y  la  here,  dearest  Hetty,''  whtt^)eied  the  siato^  with 
)^  ffkce  so  near  the  aufiereraato  kecpi  thewerds  Aoosotksr 
^fi^fSf    ^  ShuU  1 1^  h^  to  Qoam  mi  raseive  your  good 

wMsr 

A  gentlopressuiro  of  the  handanawesed  in  the  affinoatm^ 
iipd  theu  Hurry  waa  brought  to  the  side  of  the  pallOI.  it  is 
probable  that  ^is  handsome  but  rude  woodsman  had  aevar 
before  found  himself  so  awkwardly  placed,  though  the  in- 
clination which  Hetty  felt  for  him  (a  sort  of  secret  yielding 
to  the  instincts  of  nature,  rather  than  any  unbecoming 
impulse  of  an  ill-reguhted  imagination)  was  too  pure  ana 
unobtrusive  to  have  created  the  idightest  suspicion  of  the  drw 
comstance  in  his  mind.    He  allomd  Judith  to  put  hb  haxd 
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oolossal  hand  between  those  of  Hetty,  and  stood  waiting  the 
nealt  in  awkward  silence. 

**  This  is  Hurry,  dearest,''  jvhispered  Judith,  bendinj^  over 
her  sister,  ashamed  to  utter  the  words  so  as  to  be  audible  to 
herself;  **  speak  to  him,  and  let  him  go." 

«« What  shall  I.say,  Judith  7" 

^  Nay,  whatever  your  own  pure  spirit  teaches,  my  love. 
Trust  to  that,  and  you  need  fear  nothing." 

*•  Good  bye.  Hurry" — ^murmured  the  girl,  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  his  hand — ^^  I  wish  you  would  try  and  be  more 
like  Deerslayer." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  difficulty ;  a  &int  flush 
succeeded  them  for  a  single  instant,  then  the  hand  was  re- 
linquished, and  Hetty  turned  her  face  aside,  as  if  done  with 
the  world.  The  mysterious  feeling  that  had  bound  her  to 
the  young  man,  a  sentiment  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible to  herself,  and  which  could  never  have  existed 
at  all,  had  her  reason  possessed  more  command  over  her 
senses,  was  for  ever  lost  in  thoughts  of  a  more  elevated, 
though  scarcely  of  a  purer  character* 

^  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  sweet  sister?"  whisper- 
ed Judith, — '*  tell  me,  that  I  may  aid  you  at  this  moment" 

'*  Mother — I  see  mother,  now,  and  bright  beings  around 
her  in  the  lake.  Why  isn't  father  there?— It's  odd,  that  I 
can  see  mother,  when  I  can't  see  you  /-—Farewell,  Judith." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  after  a  pause,  and  her  sister 
had  hung  over  her  some  time,  in  anxious  watchfulness,  be- 
fore she  perceived  that  the  gentle  spirit  had  departed.  Thus 
died  Hetty  Hutter,  one  of  those  mysterious  links  between 
the  matenal  and  immaterial  world,  which,  while  they  ap 
pear  to  be  deprived  of  so  much  that  is  esteemed  and  neces- 
sary for  this  state  of  being,  draw  so  near  to,  and  ofier  so 
beautiful  an  illustraticm  of  the  truth,  purity,  and  simplieitj 
of  another. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

**  A  baron's  ehylde  to  be  begylde !  it  were  a  coned  dede 
To  be  felawe  with  an  outlawe !  Almighty  God  forbede! 
Yea,  better  were,  the  poor  aqujto,  alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  ye  sholde  say,  another  day,  that  by  ray  coraed  dede 
Ye  were  betrayed :  wherefore,  good  mayde,  the  best  rede  that  I  caa 
Is,  that  I  to  tlie  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banyshed  man.** 

Noibrowne  Mayde* 

Thb  day  that  fi>nowed  proved  to  be  melancholy,  though 
one  of  much  activity.  The  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  bc«Q 
employed  in  interring  their  victims,  were  now  called  on  to 
bury  their  own  dead.  The  scene  of  the  morning  had  left 
a  saddened  feeling  on  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party ;  and 
the  rest  felt  the  influence  of  a  similar  sensation,  in  a  varie* 
ty  of  ways,  and  from  many  causes.  Hour  dragged  on  after 
hour,  until  evening  arrived,  and  then  came  the  last  melan* 
choly  offices  in  honour  of  poor  Hetty  Hutter.  Her  body 
was  laid  in  the  lake,  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  mother  she 
had  so  loved  and  reverenced ;  the  surgeon,  though  actually 
an  unbeliever,  so  far  complying  with  the  received  decencies 
of  life  as  to  read  the  funeral  service  over  her  grave,  as  he  had 
previously  done  over  those  of  the  other  ChrisUan  slain.  It 
mattered  not ; — that  all-seeing  eye  which  xeads  the  heart, 
could  not  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  gentle  soul  of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  alrea- 
dy far  removed  beyond  the  errors  or  deceptions  of  any  hu 
man  ritual.  These  simple  rites,  however,  were  not  wholly 
wanting  in  suitable  accompaniments.  The  tears  of  Judith 
and  Hist  flowed  freely,  and  Deerslayer  gazed  upon  the  lim- 
pid water  that  now  flowed  over  one  whose  spirit  was  even 
purer  than  its  own  mountain  springs,  with  glistening  eyes. 
Even  the  Delaware  turned  aside  to  conceal  his  weakness, 
while  the  common  men  gazed  on  the  ceremony  with  won« 
dering  eyes  and  chastened  feelings. 

The  business  of  the  day  closed  with  this  pious  office.  By 
order  of  the  commanding  officer,  all  retired  early  to  rosti 
for  it  was  intended  to  begin  the  march  homeward  with  the 
46* 
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letnni  of  li^it.  One  party,  indeed,  beanng  the  wounded, 
the  prieooers,  and  the  trophies,  had  left  the  caetle  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  tinder  the  guidance  of  Hurry,  intending 
to  reach  the  fort  by  thorler  marches.  It  had  been  land^ 
on  the  pcMnt  so  often  mentioned,  or  that  described  in  our 
opening  pages ;  and,  when  the  sun  set,  was  already  encamp* 
ed  on  &e  brow  of  the  k»g,  broken,  wad  ridgnr  hiUs  that  foil 
away  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  departure 
of  this  detachment  had  greatly  simplified  the  duty  of  the 
succeeding  day,  disencumbering  its  march  of  its  baggage 
and  wounded,  and  otherwise  leaving  him  who  had  issued 
the  order  greater  liberty  of  action. 

Judith  held  no  oommunicatioDs  with  any  but  BBst,  alter 
the  death  of  her  sisler,  until  she  retired  for  the  night.  Her 
sorrow  had  been  respected,  and  both  the  females  IhmI  been 
leftwiththebody,umtttrudedon,tothelastmoment.  Tberat- 
tling  of  the  drum  broke  the  silence  of  that  tranquil  water,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  tattoo  were  heard  among  the  mountains,  so 
soon  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  as  to  preclude  the  danser 
of  interruption*  That  star  which  had  beoi  the  guide  of  Hist, 
rose  on  a  scene  as  silent  as  if  the  quiet  of  nature  had  never 
yet  been  disturbed,  by  the  labours  or  passions  of  man.  One 
solitary  sentinel,  with  his  relief,  paced  the  platform  through- 
out the  night;  and  morning  was  udiered  in,  as  usual,  by  the 
martial  beat  of  the  reveille. 

Mlitary  pradsion  had  now  succeeded  to  the  desuHory  pro- 
ceedings of  boider-men,  and  when  a  hasty  and  frc^l  break- 
fast was  taken,  the  party  b^pEui  its  movement  towards  the 
shore,  with  a  reguhuity  and  order,  that  prevented  noise  or 
coniiisioa.  Of  all  the  officers,  Warley  alone  remained. 
Craig  headed  the  detachment  in  advance,  Thornton  was  with 
the  wounded,  and  Graham  had  accompanied  his  patients,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Even  the  chest  of  Hutter,  with  all  the 
nM»e  valuable  of  his  efifects,  had  been  borne  away ;  leaving 
nothing  behind  that  was  worth  the  labour  of  a  removal.  Ju- 
dith was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  captain  respected  her  feel- 
ings, and  that  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  the  duty  of 
his  command,  leaving  her  to  her  own  discretion  and  feelings. 
It  was  understood  by  ail,  that  the  place  was  to  be  totally 

abandoned ;  but  beyond  this,  no  ez]riai^ttons  were  asked 
or  giv«Q. 
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The  isloldieifs  etnbcnrked  in  the  ark,  with  thtf  6tipt^  at 
th^tir  head.  He  had  inqiiii^  of  Judith  in  what  way  nht 
chaise  to  {Proceed,  and  titidersrtanding  hex' wisH  to  remain  with 
Hist  to  the  ladt  mbiriient,  he  neitl^r  molested  her  with  re* 
quests,  nor  oflbttded  her  w*th  advice.  There  was  but  one 
safe  and  fartitliar  tiriiil  te  the  Mohawk ;  and  on  theit,  at  the 
prbpet  hbiir,  he  doubted-  niot  that  they  should  meet  in  amity, 
tf  not  in  renewed  iiltercotilrs^. 

When  ail  i^ere  on  board,  the  sweeps  were  md^nned,  and 
the  ark  moived  in  its  sluggish  manner,  towards  the  distant 
point.  Deerslayer  and  Chingachgook  now  lifted  two  of  the 
canoes  from  the  water,  and  placed  them  in  the  castle.  The 
windows  and  door  were  then  barred,  and  the  house  Was  left 
by  means  of  the  trap,  in  the  manner  already  described.  Oil 
quitting  the  palisades;  Hist  was  seen  in  the  remainitig  canoe* 
where  the  Delaware  immediately  joined  her,  and  paddlea 
away,  leaving  Judith  standing  alone  on  the  platform.  Ow* 
ing  to  this  prothpt  proceeding,  Deersldyer  found  himself 
aloiie  with  the  beautifhl,  and  still  weeping  mourner.  Too 
simple  t6  sus()ect  any  thing,  the  young  man  swept  the  lisht 
boat  round,  and  received  its  mistress  iti  it,  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  course  already  taken  by  his  fHend. 

The  direction  to  the  point,  led  diagotially  past^  and  at 
no  great  distance  ftoniy  the  graves  of  the  dead.  As  the 
canoe  glided  by,  Judith,  for  the  first  time  that  momihg,  spoke 
to  her  comptoion'.  She  said  but  little ;  merely  uttering  i, 
simple  request  to  stop,  for  a  minute  or  two,  ere  she  left  the 
place. 

« I  may  never  siee  this  i^t  again,  Deerslayer,"  sh^  said, 
«<  and  it  contains  the  bddies  of  my  mother  and  sister  I  Is  it 
not  possible,  thitKk  ybu,  that  the  innocence  of  one  of  these 
beings,  may  atiswer,  in  the  eyes  of  Ood,  for  the  salvation 
of  both  r 

«<  I  don't  Understand  it  so,  Judith ;  though  I  'm  no  mis- 
sionary, aud  am  but  poorly  taught.  Bach  spirit  answers 
for  .ts  own  backslidings  ;  though  a  hearty  repentance  win 
satisfy  God's  laws." 

<*  Then  rHua  my  poor,  poor  mother,  be  in  heaven  I — ^BiU 
terly — bitterly — has  she  repented  of  her  sins ;  and  surely 
her  sufll^rings  in  this  life,  ought  to  count  as  something  agaiMl 
her  saflferings  in  the  next  I" 
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ttAll  this  goes  beyond  me,  Judith. — ^I  strive  to  do  n^t, 
hiexey  as  the  surest  means  of  keeping  all  right,  heieafier. 
Hetty  was  oncommon,  as  all  that  know'd  her  must  allow ; 
and  her  soul  was  as  fit  to  consort  with  angels,  the  hour  it 
left  its  body,  as  that  of  any  saint  in  the  Bible  I" 

**  I  do  believe  you  only  do  her  justice !  Alas ! — Alas!— 
that  there  should  be  so  great  differences  between  those  who 
were  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and 
dwelt  under  the  same  roof  I  But,  no  matter,-^  move  the 
canoe  a  little  farther  east,  Deerslayer  ;-^the  sun  so  dazzles 
my  eyes  that  I  cannot  see  the  graves.  This  is  Hetty\ 
on  the  right  of  mother's  1" 

<*  Sartun — you  askM  that  of  us ;  and  all  are  glad  to  do 
as  you  wish,  Judith,  when  you  do  that  which  is  right.'' 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  near  a  minute,  in  silent  attention ; 
then  she  turned  her  eyes  backward,  at  the  castle. 

"  This  lake  wiU  soon  be  entirely  deserted,"  she  said,— 
**  and  this,  too,  at  a  moment  when  it  will  be  a  more  secure 
dwelling-place  than  ever.  What  has  so  lately  happened 
will  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  venturing  again  to  visit  it, 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"  That  it  will  I — yes,  that  may  be  set  down  as  settled.  I 
do  not  mean  to  pass  this-a-way,  ag'in,  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts ;  for,  to  my  mind,  no  Huron  moccasin  will  leave  its 
print  on  the  leaves  of  this  forest,  until  their  traditions  have 
forgotten  to  tell  their  young  men  of  their  disgrace  and 
rout." 

"  And  do  you  so  delight  in  violence  and  bloodshed  ?  I  had 
thought  better  of  you,  Deerslayer — ^believed  you  one,  who 
could  find  his  happiness  in  a  quiet  domestic  home,  with  an 
attached  and  loving  wife,  ready  to  study  your  wishes,  and 
healthy  and  dutiful  children,  anxious  to  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps, and  to  become  as  honest  and  just  as  yourself." 

'^  Lord,  Judith,  what  a  tongue  you  're  mistress  of  I  Speech 
and  looks  go  hand  in  hand,  like ;  and  what  one  can't  do, 
the  other  is  pretty  sartain  to  perform !  Such  a  gal,  in  a 
month,  might  spoil  the  stoutest  warrior  in  the  Colony." 

"  And  am  I  then  so  mistaken  ? — Do  you  really  love  war, 
Deerslayer,  better  than  the  hearth,  and  the  affections  T" 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,  gal ;  yes,  I  do  understand 
what  you  mean,  I  believe,  though  I  don't  think  you  altoge- 
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ther  understand  me.  Warrior  I  may  now  call  myself,  I  sup- 
pose, for  I've  both  fou't  and  conquered,  which  is  siuSicient 
for  the  name;  neither  will  I  deny  that  I've  feelin's  for  the 
callin',  which  is  both  manful  and  honourable,  when  carried 
on  accordin'  to  nat'ral  gifls — ^but  I  've  no  relish  lor  blood. 
Youth  is  youth,  howsever,  and  a  Mingo  is  a  Mingo.  If  the 
young  men  of  this  region  stood  by,  and  sufiered  the  vaga- 
bonds to  overrun  the  land,  why,  we  might  as  well  all  turn 
Frenchers  at  once,  and  give  up  cx>untry  and  kin.  I  'm  no 
fire-eater,  Judith,  or  one  that  likes  fightin'  for  fightings  sake; 
but  I  can  see  no  great  difference  atween  givin^  up  territory 
afwe  a  war^  out  of  a  dread  of  war^  and  givin^  it  up 
after  a  war^  because  we  can't  help  it — onless  it  be  that  the 
tost  is  the  most  manful  and  honourable."*^ 

"  No  woman  would  ever  wish  to  see  her  husband,  or 
brother,  stand  by,  and  submit  to  insult  and  wrong.  Deer- 
slayer,  however  she  might  mourn  the  necessity  of  his  run- 
ning into  the  dangers  of  battle.  But  you  've  done  enough 
already,  in  clearing  this  region  of  the  Hurons ;  since  to 
you  is  principally  owing  the  credit  of  our  late  victory.  Now, 
listen  to  me  patiently,  and  answer  me  with  that  native 
honesty,  which  it  is  as  pleasant  to  regard  in  one  of  your  sex, 
as  it  is  unusual  to  meet  with." 

Judith  paused;  for,  now  that  she  was  on  the  very  point  of 
explaining  herself,  native  modesty  asserted  its  power,  not* 
withstanding  the  encouragement  and  confidence  she  derived 
from  the  great  simplicity  of  her  companion's  character. 
Her  cheeks,  which  had  so  lately  been  pale,  flushed,  and  bet 
eyes  lighted  with  some  of  their  former  brilliancy.  Feeling 
gave  expression  to  her  countenance  and  softness  to  her 
voice,  rendering  her  who  was  always  beautiful,  trebly  se- 
ductive and  winning. 

"  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  afler  a  considerable  pause,  ^  this 
is  not  a  moment  for  afl^tation,  deception,  or  a  want  of  frank- 
ness of  any  sort.  Here,  over  my  mother's  grave,  and  over 
the  grave  of  truth-loving,  truth-telling  Hetty,  every  thing 
like  unfair  dealing  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  I  will,  there- 
fore, speak  to  you  without  any  reserve,  and  without  any  dread 
of  being  misunderstood.  You  are  not  an  acquaintance  of  a 
week,  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  years. 
So  much,  and  so  much  that  is  important,  has  taken  plaioe 


wkUn  thai  short  time,  that  the  sorrows^  and  dai^eta,  and 
eKapea  of  a  whole  life  have  been  crowded  into  a  few  days ; 
and  they  who  have  sufi^red  and  acted  t<^ether  in  such 
■oeoea,  oogfat  not  to  feel  like  strangera.  I  know  that  what 
I  am  about  to  say  might  be  misund^tood  by  most  men,  bat 
I  hope  for  a  generous  construction  of  my  ooune  from  yon. 
We  are  not  here,  dwelling  among  the  arts  and  deceptions 
of  the  settlements,  but  ^oung  people  who  have  no  occasioo 
to  'deceive  each  other,  m  any  manner  or  fbrm.— -I  hope  I 
make  myself  understood?" 

**  Sartein,  Judith ;  few  converse  better  than  yourself,  ami 
none  more  agreeable,  like.  Your  words  an  as  pleasant  an 
your  looks." 

*'  It  is  the  manner  in  which  you  have  so  often  praised 
those  looks,  that  gives  me  courage  to  jwooeed*  Still,  Deer- 
slayer,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  my  sex  and  years,  to  forget 
all  her  lessons  of  infency,  all  her  habits,  and  her  natural 
diffidence,  and  say  openly  what  her  heart  feels  !*' 

*'  Why  not,  Judith?  Why  shouldn't  women  as  well  as 
men  deal  fairly  and  honestly  by  their  fellow-creatur*s?  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  speak  as  plainly  as  my- 
self, when  there  is  any  thing  ra'ally  important  to  be  said." 

This  indomitable  diffidence,  which  still  prevented  the 
young  man  from  suspecting  the  truth,  would  have  com- 
pletely discouraged  the  girl,  had  not  her  whole  soul,  as  well 
as  her  whole  heart,  been  set  upon  making  a  desperate -effiMrt 
to  rescue  herself  from  a  future  that  she  dreaded  with  a  hor- 
ror as  vivid,  as  the  dbtinctness  with  which  she  fancied  she 
foresaw  it.  This  motive,  however,  raised  her  above  all 
common  considerations,  and  she  persevered  even  to  her 
own  surprise,  if  not  to  her  great  confusion. 

*'  I  will — I  must  deal  as  plainly  with  you,  as  I  would  witii 
poor,  dear  Hetty,  were  that  sweet  child  living  i"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  pale,. instead  of  blushing,  the  high  resolution 
ly  which  she  was  prompted  reversing  the  efllect  that  such  a 
procedure  would  ordinarily  produce  on  one  of  her  sex ; 
*'  3^68, 1  will  smother  all  other  feelings,  in  the  one  that  is 
now  uppermost!  You  love  the  woods  and  the  life  that  vre 
pass,  here,  in  the  wilderness,  away  from  the  dwdlings  and 
towoa  of  the  whites."  • 

•*'Ab  I  bved  my  parents,  Judith,  when  they  was  livlag't 
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This  very  spot  would  be  all  creation  to  me,  could  this  wax 
be  fairly  over,  once ;  and  the  settlers  kept  at  a  distance." 

*'  Why  quit  it,  then  ?  It  has  no  owner — at  least  none 
who  can  claim  a  better  right  than  mine,  and  thai  I  freely 
give  to  you.  Were  it  a  kingdom,  Deerslayer,  I  think  I 
should  delight  to  say  the  same.  Let  us  then  return  to  it, 
after  we  have  seen  the  priest  at  the  fort,  and  never  quit  it 
again,  until  God  calls  us  away  to  that  world  where  we  shall 
find  the  spirits  of  my  poor  mother  and  sister."  * 

A  long,  thoughtful  pause  succeeded ;  Judith  having  covered 
her  face  with  both  her  hands,  afler  forcing  herself  to  utter 
so  plain  a  proposal,  and  Deerslayer  musing  equally  in  sor- 
row and  surprise,  on  the  meaning  of  the  language  he  had  just 
heard.  At  length  the  hunter  broke  the  silence,  speaking  in 
a  tone  that  was  soflened  to  gentleness  by  his  desire  not  to 
ofiTend. 

"You  haven't  thought  well  of  this,  Judith,"  he  said— 
"  no,  your  feelings  are  awakened  by  all  that  has  lately  hap- 
pened, and  believin'  yourself  to  be  without  kindred  in  the 
world,  you  are  in  too  great  haste  to  find  some  to  fill  the 
places  of  them  that 's  lost." 

"  Were  I  living  in  a  crowd  of  friends,  Deerslayer,  I  should 
still  think,  as  I  think, — ^say  as  I  now  say,"  returned  Judith, 
speaking  with  her  hands  still  shading  her  lovely  face, 

"  Thank  you,  gal — thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  Howsever,  I  am  not  one  to  take  advantage  of  a 
weak  moment,  when  you  're  forgetful  of  your  own  great  ad- 
vantages, and  fancy  'arth  and  all  it  holds,  is  in  this  little 
canoe.  No — no — Judith,  'twould  be  onginerous  in  me; 
what  you  've  offered  can  never  come  to  pass  I" 

<*  It  all  may  be,  and  that  without  leaving  cause  of  re- 
pentance to  any,"  answered  Judith,  with  an  impetuosity  of 
feeling  and  manner,  that  at  once  unveiled  her  eyes.  "  We 
can  cause  the  soldiers  to  leave  our  goods  on  the  road,  till  we 
return,  when  they  can  easily  be  brought  back  to  the  house ; 
the  lake  will  be  no  more  visited  by  the  enemy,  this  war  at 
least ;  all  your  skins  may  be  reactily  sold  at  the  garrison ; 
There  you  can  buy  the  few  necessaries  we  shall  want,  for  I 
wish  never  to  see  the  spot,  again ;  and  Deerslayer,"  added 
the  girl,  smiling  with  a  sweetness  and  nature  that  the  young 
man  found  it  hard  to  resist ;  <'  as  a  proof  how  wholly  I  am 
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■odwish  to  beyoors — ^how  completely  I  desire  to  be  nothing 
but  your  wife,  the  very  first  fire  that  we  kindle,  afler  our 
return,  shall  be  lighted  with  the  brocade  dress,  and  fed  by 
every  article  I  have  that  you  may  think  unfit  for  the  woman 
you  wish  to  live  with  I" 

•*  Ah 's !  me— you  're  a  winning  and  a  lovely  creatur',  Ju- 
dith ;  yes,  you  are  all  that ;  and  no  one  can  deny  it,  and 
speak  truth.  These  pictur's  are  pleasant  to  the  thoughts^ 
but  .they  mightn't  prove  so  happy  as  you  now  think  'em. 
Forget  it  all,  therefore,  and  let  us  paddle  afler  the  Sarpent 
and  Hist,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject." 

Judith  was  deeply  mortified ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  was 
profoundly  grieved.  Still  there  was  a  steadiness  and  quiet 
m  the  manner  of  Deerslayer,  that  completely  smothered  her 
hopes ;  and  told  her  that  for- once,  her  exceeding  beauty  had 
failed  to  excite  the  admiration  and  homage  it  was  wont  tc 
receive.  Women  are  said  seldom  to  forgive  those  who  slight 
their  advances  ;  but  this  high-spirited  and  impetuous  girl  en- 
tertained no  shadow  of  resentment,  then  or  ever,  against  the 
fair-dealing  and  ingenuous  hunter.  At  the  moment,  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  the  wish  to  be  certain  that  there  was  no 
misunderstanding.  Afler  another  painful  pause,  therefore, 
she  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue,  by  a  question  too  direct 
to  admit  of  equivocation. 

**  God  forbid,  that  we  lay  up  regrets,  in  afler  life,  through 
any  want  of  sincerity  now,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  we  under- 
stand each  other,  at  least.  You  will  not  accept  me  for  a 
wife,  Deerslayer?" 

"  Tis  better  for  both  that  I  shouldn't  take  advantage  of 
your  own  forgetfulness,  Judith.     We  can  never  marry." 

"  You  do  not  love  me, — cannot  find  it  in  your  heart,  per- 
haps, to  esteem  me,  Deerslayer  I" 

"Every  thing  in  the  way  of  fri'ndship,  Judith — every 
thing,  even  to  sarvices  and  life  itself.  Yes,  I  'd  risk  as  much 
for  you,  at  this  moment,  as  I  would  risk  in  behalf  of  Hist; 
and  that  is  sayin'  as  much  as  I  can  say  in  favour  of  any 
darter  of  woman.  I  do  not  think  I  feel  towards  either  — 
mind,  I  say  either,  Judith — as' if  I  wished  to  quit  father  and 
mother — if  father  and  mother  was  livin' ;  which,  however, 
neither  is— -but  if  both  was  livin',  I  do  not  feel  towards  any 
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woman  as  if  I  wishM  to  quit  'em  in  order  to  deave  unto 
her.'' 

**  This  is  enough  1''  answered  Judith,  in  a  rebulced  and 
smothered  voice ;  ^^  I  understand  all  that  you  mean.  Marry 
you  cannot,  without  loving ;  and  that  love  you  do  not  feel 
for  me.  Make  no  answer,  if  I  am  right ;  for  I  shall  un- 
derstand your  silence.  l%ai  will  be  painful  enough  of 
itself." 

Deerslayer  obeyed  her,  and  he  made  no  reply.  For 
more  than  a  minute,  the  girl  riveted  her  bright  eyes  on  him, 
as  if  to  read  his  soul ;  while  he  sat  playfng  with  the  water, 
like  a  corrected  school-boy.  Then  Judith  herself,  dropped 
the  end  of  her  paddle,  and  urged  the  canoe  away  from  the 
spot,  with  a  movement  as  reluctant  as  the  feelings  which 
controlled  it.  Deerslayer  quietly  aided  the  effi)rt,  however ; 
and  they  were  soon  on  the  trackless  line  taken  by  the  D^* 
ware. 

In  their  way  to  the  point,  not  another  syllable  was  ex- 
changed between  Deerslayer  and  his  fair  companion.  As 
Judith  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  her  back  was  turned  to- 
wards him,  else  it  b  probable  its  expression  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  venture  some  soothing  terms  of  friendship  and 
regard.  Contrary  to  what  would  have  been  expected,  resent- 
ment was  still  absent,  though  the  colour  frequently  changed 
from  the  deep  flush  of  mortification  to  the  paleness  of  disap- 
pointment. Sorrow,  deep,  heart-felt  sorrow,  however,  was 
the  predominant  emotion,  and  this  was  betrayed  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken. 

As  neither  laboured  hard  at  the  paddle,  the  ark  had  al- 
ready arrived,  and  the  soldiers  had  disembarked,  before  the 
canoe  of  the  two  loiterers  reached  the  point.  Chingachgook 
had  preceded  it,  and  was  already  some  distance  in  the  wood, 
at  a  spot  where  the  two  trails,  that  to  the  garrison,  and  that 
to  the  villages  of  the  Delawares,  separated.  The  soldiers, 
too,  had  taken  up  their  line  of  march ;  first  setting  the  ark 
adrifl  again,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  its  fate.  All  this, 
Judith  saw ;  but  she  heeded  it  not.  The  Glimmerglass  had 
no  longer  any  charms  for  her ;  and  when  she  put  her  foot 
on  the  strand,  she  immediately  proceeded  on  the  trail  of  the 
soldiers,  without  casting  a  single  glance  behind  her.  Even 
Hist  was  passed  unnoticed;  that  modest  young  creatiait 
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tkMdmg  from  the  afeited  hob  of  Judith,  as  if  gniity  tiv* 
fdf  of  some  wrong  doing. 

^  Wait  YOQ  here,  Saipent,"  Mid  Deenfaynyaa  he  foCow- 
ad  IB  die  UMm&pB  of  the  dejected  beauty,  while  paenng  fait 
fiieod.  **  I  will  juiC  see  Judith  among  her  party,  and  oome 
aad  j*liie  you." 

A  hundred  yards  had  hid  the  couple  from  those  in  front, 
as  well  as  those  in  their  rear,  when  Judith  turned  and  spoke. 

•<  This  will  do,  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  sadly.  *'  I  under- 
stand  yoar  kindness,  hot  shall  not  need  it.  In  a  few  min^ 
ttlBs,  I  shall  reach  the  soldiers.  As  you  cannot  go  with 
me  on  the  joomey  of  life,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  fiixiher 
on  this*  But,  stop ;  before  we  part,  I  would  ask  you  a  an- 
gle question.  And  I  require  of  yon,  as  you  fear  God,  and 
reverence  the  truUi,  not  to  deodte  me  in  your  answer.  I 
know  you  do  not  love  another ;  and  I  can  see  bntone  rea^ 
son,  why  you  cannot,  mU  not  love  me.  Tell  me,  then, 
Deerslayer,*— **  The  giii  paused,  the  words  she  was  about 
to  utter,  seeming  to  choke  her.  Then,  rallying  all  her  re- 
sehition,  with  a  face  that  flushed  and  paled  at  every  breadi 
she  drew,  she  continued :  **  Tell  me,  then,  Deeislayer,  if 
anything  light  of  me,  that  Henry  March  has  said,  may  noC 
have  influenced  your  feelings  ?" 

Truth  was  the  Deerslayer's  polar-star.  He  ever  kept  it 
in  Tiew ;  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  ut- 
tering it,  even  when  prudence  demanded  silence*  Judith 
read  his  answer  in  his  countenance;  and  with  a  heart  nearly 
broken  by  the  consciousness  of  undeserving,  she  signed  to 
him  an  adieu,  and  buried  herself  in  the  woods.  For  some 
time  Deerslayer  was  irresolute  as  to  his  course ;  but,  in  the 
end,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  joined  the  Delaware.  That 
night,  the  three  **  camped  '^  on  the  head  waters  of  their  ovm 
river,  and  the  succeeding  evening  they  entered  the  village 
of  the  tribe;  Chingachgook  and  his  betrothed,  in  triumph, 
their  companion  famoured  and  admired,  but  in  a  sorrow  that 
it  required  months  of  activity  to  remove. 

The  war  that  then  had  its  rise  was  stirring  and  bloody. 
The  Delaware  chief  rose  among  his  people,  until  his  name 
was  never  mentioned  without  eulogiums;  idiile  another  Un- 
y»  the  last  of  his  race,  was  add^  to  the  long  line  of  warw 
•■"^  who  boie  that  distinguished  afi^lation.    As  for  the 
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Disertkyer,  uiider  the  goM^tuet  of  Hftwkeye,  he  nmde  his" 
fame  spread  far  and  near,  until  the  crack  of  hur  rifle  becannr 
as  tisrrible  to  the  eara  of  the  Mmgos,  as  the  thtiiiderar  of  the 
Manitou*  His  services  were  soon  required  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  he  especially  attached-  himself,  in  the 
field,  to  one  in  particular,  with  whose  afler-lil^  be  had  a 
close  and  important  connection. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  away,  ere  it  wais  in  the  power 
of  the  Deerslayer  to  revisit  the  Giimmerglass.  A  peace  had 
intervened,  aind  it  was  on  the  eve  of  anoSier  and  a  still  more 
important  war,  when  he  and  his  constant  friend,  Chtngach- 
gook,  were  hastening  to  the  forts  to  joiii  their  allies.  A 
stripling  accompanied  them,  for  Hist  already  slumbered  be* 
neath  the  pines  of  the  I^lawares,  and  the  three  survivors 
had  now  become  inseparable.  They  reached  the  lake  iust 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  Here  all  was  unchanged;  the  nver 
still  rushed  through  its  bower  of  trees;  the  little  rock  was 
wasting  away,  by  the  slow  action  of  the  waves,  in  the 
coarse  of  centuries^;  this  mountains  stood  in  their  native 
dress,  dark^  rich  and  mysterious ;  while  the  sheet  glistened 
in  iU  solitude,  a  beautiful  gem  of  the  forest. 

The  following  mbriiing,  the  youth  discovered  one  of  the  ca- 
noes drifted  on  the  shore,  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  little  labour 
put  if  in  a  state  for  service,  and  they  all  embarked,  with  a 
desire  to  examine  the  place.  All  the  points  were  passed, 
and  Chingaishgook  pointed  out  to  his  son,  the  spot  where  the 
Hurons  had  first  encamped,  and  the  point  whence  he  had 
socoeeded  in  stealing  his  bride.  Here  they  even  landed ; 
but  all  traces  of  the  former  visit  had  disappeared.  Next 
they  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  there  they 
found  a  few  of  the  signs  that  linger  around  such  localities. 
Wild  beasts  had  disinterred  many  of  the  bodies,  and  human 
bones  were  bleaching  tt  the  rains  of  summer.  Uncas  re- 
garded all  with  revereooe  and  pity,  though  traditions  were 
already  rousing  his  young  mind  to  the  ambition  and  stern- 
ness of  a  warrior. 

From  the  point,  the  canoe  took  its  way  toward  the  shoal, 
where  the  remains  of  the  castle  were  still  visible,  a  picturw 
esque  ruin.  The  storms  of  winter  had  long  since  unroofed 
the  house,  and  decay  had  eaten  into  the  logs.  AH  the  fast* 
enings  were  untouched,  but  the  seasons  ricked  in  the  ptaooi 
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M  if  in  mockery  at  tlie  attempt  to  exclude  them.  The  paU» 
■adea  were  rotting,  as  were  the  piles;  anditwasevidottthata 
few  more  lecurreoces  of  winter,  a  few  more  gales  and  tem- 
pests, would  sweep  all  into  the  lake,and  blot  the  building 
from  the  face  of  that  magnificent  solitude.  The  graves 
could  not  be  found.  Either  the  elements  had  obliterated 
their  traces,  or  time  had  caused  those  who  looked  finr  them 
to  forget  their  position. 

The  ark  was  discovered,  stranded  on  the  eastern  shore, 
where  it  had  long  before  been  driven,  with  the  prevaknt 
northwest  winds.  It  lay  on  the  sandy  extremity  of  a  long 
low  point,  that  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  outlet, 
and  which  is  itself  fast  disappearing  before  the  action  of  the 
elements.  The  scow  was  filled  with  water,  the  calnn  un« 
roofed,  and  the  logs  were  decaying.  Some  of  its  coarser 
furniture  still  remained,  and  the  heart  of  Deerslayer  beat 
quick,  as  he  found  a  ribbon  of  Judith's,  fluttering  from  a  log. 
It  recalled  all  her  beauty,  and,  we  may  add,  all  her  failings. 
Although  the  girl  had  never  touched  his  heart,  the  Hawk- 
eye,  for  so  we  ought  now  to  call  him,  still  retained  a  kind 
and  sincere  interest  in  her  welfare.  He  tore  away  the  rib- 
bon, and  knotted  it  to  the  stock  of  Killdeer,  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  the  girl  herself. 

A  few  miles  farther  up  the  lake,  another  of  the  canoes 
was  discovered ;  and,  on  the  point  where  the  party  finally 
landed,  were  found  those  which  had  been  left  there  upon  the 
shore.  That  in  which  the  present  navigation  was  made, 
and  the  one  discovered  on  the  eastern  shore,  had  dropped 
through  the  decayed  floor  of  the  castle,  drifted  past  the  foil- 
ingpalisades,  and  had  been  thrown  as  waifs  upon  the  beach. 

From  all  these  signs,  it  was  probable  the  lake  had  not 
been  visited  since  the  occurrence  of  the  final  scene  of  our 
tale.  Accident,  or  tradition,  had  rendered  it  again  a  spot 
sacred  to  nature;  the  frequent  wars,  and  the  feeble  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies,  still  confining  the  settlements  within  nar- 
row boundaries.  Chingachgook  and  his  friend  left  the  spot 
with  melancholy  feelings.  It  had  been  the  region  of  their  First 
War-Path,  and  it  carried  back  the  minds  of  both  to  scenes  of 
tenderness,  as  well  as  to  hours  of  triumph.  They  held  their 
^y  towards  the  Mohawk  in  silence,  however,  to  rush  into 
hew  adventures,  as  stirring  and  as  remarkable  as  those 
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which  had  attended  their  opening  career,  on  this  lovdy  lake. 
At  a  later  day,  they  retamed  to  the  place,  where  the  Indian 
found  a  grave. 

Time  and  circumstances  have  drawn  an  impenetrable 
mystery  around  all  else  connected  with  the  Hutters.  They 
lived,  erred,  died,  and  are  forgotten.  None  connected  have 
felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  disgraced  and  disgracing,  to 
withdraw  the  veil ;  and  a  century  is  about  to  erase  even  the 
recollection  of  their  names.  The  history  of  crime  is  evex 
revolting,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  few  love  to  dwell  on  its 
incidents.  The  sins  of  the  family  have  long  since  been 
arraigned  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Grod,  or  are  registered  for 
the  terrible  settlement  of  the  last  great  day. 

The  same  fate  attended  Judith.  MThen  Hawkeye  reach- 
ed the  garrison  on  the  Mohawk,  he  inquired  anxiously  afler 
that  lovely  but  misguided  creature.  None  knew  her  — 
evea  her  person  was  no  longer  remembered.  Other  offi* 
cers  had,  again  and  again,  succeeded  the  Warleys  and 
Craigs  and  Grahams ;  though  an  old  sergeant  of  the  garri- 
SOD,  who  had  lately  come  from  England,  was  enabled  to 
tell  our  hero,  that  Sir  Robert  Warley  lived  on  his  paternal 
estetes,  and  that  there  was  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  in  the 
lodge,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  though  she  did 
not  bear  his  name.  Whether  this  was  Judith,  relapsed  into 
her  early  failing,  or  some  other  victim  of  the  soldier's, 
Hawkeye  never  knew,  nor  would  it  be  pleasant  or  profiteble 
to  inquire.  We  live  in  a  world  of  transgressions  and  sel- 
fishness, and  no  pictures  that  represent  us  otherwise  can  be 
true;  though,  happily  for  human  nature,  gleaming  of  that 
pure  Spirit  in  whose  likeness  man  has  been  fashioned,  are 
to  be  seen  relieving  its  (feformities,  and  mitigating,  if  not 
amusing,  its  crimes. 
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